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CHARACTERS  REPRKSEN TKD. 

Sir  Roderick  Strageways,  in  love  zoith 
every  thing  romantic,  except  Miss 
Jenny  Transit Mr.  ^.^allot. 

Davy  (his  Man),  no  Vhilosopher,  and 
yet  no  Fool Mr.  Harwood. 

Lucinda  (Sister  of  Sir  Rodericky  and 

not  quite  so  fond  of  Romance)    ....     Mrs.  Datidgk. 

Miss  Jenny  Transit,  a  young  Lady 
w/io  esemplifies  the  mutability  of 
human    affairs Mrs.  W.  Barrymork. 

CHARACTERS    ATTEMPTED. 

Margaret  Macmucklecanny,  a 
learned  Lassie  from  the  High' 
lands Mrs.  W.  Barrymorc  ! 

Miss  Cornelia  Clementina  Clap- 
pergo,  a  voluminous,  and  vo- 
luble Literary  Spinster  ....     Mrs.  W.  Barrymore!! 

Lady  Dorothea  Dashly  a  Lady 
of  the  Ton,  with  a  Song,  aq- 
companied  by  herself  on  the 
Harp Mrs.  W.  Barrymore  ! ! ! 

Airs.  Deborah  Griskiny  a  Pork 
liutcher^s  voidoza,  vcith  more 
airs  than  graces M  rs.  W.  Barrymore  ! ! ! ! 

Mademoiselle  Antoinette  Maros- 
quieu,  a  French  figurante,  zcith 
a  Pas  Seal Mrs.  W.  Barrymore  !  1 ! ! ! 

Bridget     Buckthorn,    a    Rustic 

Beauty,  with  a  red  cloak  ....  Mrs.  W.  Barrymore  ! ! ! ! ! ! 
Ensign  Thaddeus  0^  Transit,  of 

the  Kilkenny  flamcrs Mrs.  W.  Barrymore  !!!!!!! 


Time,  an  Aoj/r— J'.'flce,  London — Scene,  a  Room  in  (he  Clarendon 

Hotel. 


WINNING  A  HUSBAND ; 

OR, 

SEVEN'S  THE  MATJV. 


ACT  I.         " 

SCENE  I. — A  Room^  or  Lobhy^  in  a  Holel^  in  London. — 
The  Stage  is  enclosed — on  each  side  are  three  Doors, 
leading  to  separate  Apartments,  and  one  in  the  centre 
leading  to  Lucinda's  chamber. — Tliei/  are  numbered  from 
1  to  7—Lucindd's  being  the  7th. — A  harp — music-book, 

LuciNDA   discovered    seated    at    a   work-table. — 
Davy  waiting. 

Luc.  Well,  David,  have   you  procured  the  arti- 
es  I  sent  you  for  ? 
c\Dav.  Ees,  Madam  Lucinda. 

Luc.  Don't  Lucinda  me;  you  know,  David, 
your  old  master,  my  uncle,  always  called  me  Lucy. 

Dav.  Ees,  madam  ;  but  my  new  master,  your 
brother,  says,  I  mun  make  you  a  cinder,  or  he'll 
beat  me  as  black  as  a  coal. 

Luc.  Ah !  bless  the  man,  nothing  will  go  down 
with  him  unless  it  has  a  romantic  name, 

Dav.  Noa,  Madam ;  one  would  think  he  were 
a  clergyman  instead  of  a  knight-baron ite,  he  be  so 
nation  fond  of  christening  folks  ;  ay,  and  things  too. 
Madam.  Do  you  know,  he  calls  his  boots,  buskins  ; 
his  single-breasted  coat,  a  doublet ;  and  his  Cossack 
trowsers,  trunk-hose,  he !  he  !  he. 

Luc.  In  short,  David,  no  matter  to  him    whether 
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it  be  anliquo  or  modern  ;  so  its  high-sounding  it's 
enough  for  him. 

Dav.  Ees,  Ma'am,  that's  the  reason  he  calls  the 
top  rooms  in  the  old  Mansion-house,  the  super  emi- 
nences ;  the  cliambers,  the  dormousitories ;  the 
dining-parlour,  the  refractory  ;  and  the  little  green- 
house, at  the  back,  the  conserve  ofrository. 

Luc.  Well,  David,  you  remember  my  old  school- 
fellow. Miss  Jenny  Transit,  whom  I  expect  from 
the  country  immediately  ? 

Dav.  Ees,  Ma'am,  I  remember  her :  she  left  me 
a  keep-sake  last  time  she  were  at  the  Mansion-house ; 
and,  saving  your  presence,  I  think  it's  very  likely,  I 
owe  you — 

Luc.  Oh,  dear,  not  in  the  least,  David. 

Dav.  I  axes  pardon.  Ma'am  ;  but  really  I  think 
you  help'd  her  to  soap  the  edge  of  the  stairs ;  by 
which  means  1  got  a  cut  of  the  shin,  and  set  your 
uncle's  punch  a  swimming  in  the  wrong  place : 
however,  1  boars  no  malice,  you  were  both  very  kind 
to  me,  and  I  think  sorry,  for  your  crueltyation. — I 
shall  never  forget  how  you  applied  the  paper  and 
brandy  ;  the  former  of  which  went  into  my  pocket, 
and  the  latter  down  my  throat. — [Aside.) 

Luc.  Well,  David,  we  intend  to  play  my  bro- 
ther a  sort  of  a  hoax  to-day,  and  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cure  his  romantic  propensities ;  now  we 
may  want  a  little  of  your  assistance,  David,  can  we 
trust  you  ? 

Day.  Certainly,  Ma'am.  Mrs.  Doublechalk  does 
not  mind  trusting  me  a  pint  or  two ;  so  I  think  you 
mun  lake  my  word  on  thispiW,  and  by  the  honour 
of  a  caviller,  as  master  says.— [DowfiZe /;wocA:.] — 
Oilds  bobs,  Ma'am,  somebody's  coming  up  stairs. 
As  I  do  live,  it  be  Miss  Jenny ;  her  cheeks  are  as 
nwy  as  the  checks  of  a  roarer ;  and  her  eyes  sparkle 
like  bright /A6crs,  as  my  master  would  say. 
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Enter  Jennv  Transit,  in  a  Travelling-dress. 

Jen.  Ah !  my  clearest  Lucy  ! 
Luc.  Jenny  !  my  dear  !  welcome  to  London. 
Jen.  Lucy !    my  love !   welcome  to  a  far  more 
friendly  place — my  bosom  ! — (Embrace.) 

Dav.  I  suppose  she'll  be  taking  me  next  to  her 

friendly  place. — Miss  Jenny — Miss 

Jen.  What!    my  old  friend,  David. — How  d'ye 
do,  David  ? — very  well,  are  you  ? — how's  your  shin, 
David  ? — quite  well  ? — that's  right. — You  see,   Da- 
vid, I  have  not  forgotten  my  old  tricks. 
Dav.  Noa,  Miss  Jenny,  nor  I  neither. 
Luc.  How  did  you  travel  ? 

Jen.  Oh,  in  very  excellent  company. — A  fat 
dowager,  a  country  bride,  a  spruce  old  maid,  a  half- 
pay  officer,  and  a  carcase-butcher,  of  Leadenhali- 
market;  all  six  of  us  crammed  into  a  drawling  ve- 
hicle they  call  Si  fli/  ;  but,  if  it  is  rightly  named,  it 
must  be  2ifiy  in  treacle,  for  I  verily  believe  it  did 
not  exceed  four  miles  an  hour  during  the  whole  of 
our journey. 

Luc.  Did  you  bring  no  luggage  ? 
Jen.  Oh,  yes;  I  put  up  a  few  things  according 
to  your  command.     1  left  them  below  with  the  hos- 
tess. 

Luc.  David,  be  so  good  as  to  place  Miss  Tran- 
sit's trunk  in  my  room,  and  be  ready  when  I  ring. 

Dav.  Ees,  Ma'am,  Ize  take  care  ;  there's  a  couple 
of  odd  ones  that  make  as  pretty  a  pair  as  ever  were 
seen.  Lots  of  mischief,  1  dare  say.  Oh,  bless  'em, 
they're  two  merry  souls,  though  if  master  were  here, 
I  dare  say  he'd  call  'em  heavenly  bodies.  \_Exit. 
1  Jen.  Well,  my  dear  Lucy,  how's  this  quizzical 
I  knight-errant  of  ours ;  as  moody  and  perverse  as 
ever  ? — They  may  well  say,  that  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil. — When  he  was  a  plain  farmer's  son,  and 
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was  content  to  look  after  his  flocks,  and  fields,  and 
scold  his  plough -boys,  and  carry  his  own  corn  to 
market ;  then,  oh  tlie  halcyon  days  !  he  viewed  me 
with  a  cjMnpassionate  eye,  as  the  future  director  of 
his  dairy — collector  of  his  eggs — inspector  of  his 
household  affairs — and  occupier  (enviable  post)  of 
his  great  grandmother's  arm -chair. — But,  now,  alas! 
how  changed  the  scene. 

Luc.  Oh,  never  grieve  for  trifles. — Its  true,  the 
death  of  my  uncle,  leaving  him  a  large  estate,  plenty 
of  money,  and  the  title  of  Sir,  has  turned  his  head  a' 
little  ;  but  then,  my  dear  Jenny,  his  heart  is  still  in 
the  right  place,  lie  has  been  now  these  two  years 
on  the  Continent ;  has  seen  much  that  he  never  sus- 
pected, and  heard  a  great  deal  he  did  not  under- 
stand ;  he  therefore  thinks  all  his  old  fashions,  ha- 
bits, and  connexions,  because  they  are  unlike  what 
he  has  recently  mixed  wilh,  utterly  unbearable,  im- 
proper, and  disagreeable. 

Jen.  And  so,  having  forgotten  the  vows  and  pro- 
mises made  to  your  humble  servant,  he  claps  an  ad- 
vertisement into  the  papers,  in  hopes  of  forming  a 
more  amiable  connexion. 

Luc.  Yes,  here  it  is ;  have  you  read  it  ? 

Jen.  No  :  let  me  see. — (Reads).—"  To  the  Fc- 
"  male  Sex.  A  lady  of  good  family,  unexception- 
*'  able  morals,  respectable  connexions,  and  amiable 
"temper;  whose  education  and  accomplishments 
•'  are  of  a  liberal  description,  and  qualify  her  to 
"  adorn  a  superior  situation  in  society,  may  hear 
"of  an  engagement  for  life  with  a  young  man  of 
"  character  and  title,  by  application  (post-paid)  to 
"  Q.  X.  Clarendon  Hotel.  The  Advertizer's  nio- 
"  tiye  for  the  present  address  is,  to  form  a  matrimo- 
"  nial  alliance  with  a  lady  superior  to  the  ordinary 
"  run  of  her  sex.  No  property  is,  therefore,  ex- 
"  pecteii  or  desired  ;  and  the  gVeatest  secresy  and 
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**  delicacy  may  be  relied  on."— Ha !  ha !  ha  '.—Upon 
iTiy  word  he  is  far  from  being-  scrupulous,.  If  he 
can  meet  with  good  family — good  morals — amiable 
temper — genteel  connexions— superior  understand- 
ing, and  refined  accomplishments — it  is  all  he  re- 
quires— very  moderate,  indeed. 

Luc,  Well,  my  dear  Jenny,  I  have  answered 
the  advertisement  in  various  hands,  and  have  re- 
ceived his  replies  to  them  ;  and  the  object  of  your* 
visit  to  London  is  to  pay  your  respects  to  him  in  the 
various  characters  in  which  I  have  addressed  him. 
Here  are  his  letters ;  to-day  is  appointed  for  him  to^ 
see  them  all,  and  if  any  strangers  arrive.  David  will 
manage  them  to  suit  our  purpose.  ..         ,;,.<>* 

Jen.  Then,  my  good  Sir  Roger,  have  at  yoiii'^  ;. 

Luc.  Oh,  for  goodness  sake,  mind  you  don't  ac- 
cost him  by  that  title  ;  he  is  no  longer  Sir  Roger,  but' 
has  elegantized  it  into  Sir  Roderick;  has  re- christen- 
ed me  Lucinda ;  calls  his  horse  Bucephalus;  his 
greyhounds,  Acteon  and  Diana ;  and,  in  short,  has 
new-named  the  whole  of  his  family,  except  our  friend 
David,  who,  out  of  respect  to  science  and  philoso- 
phy, he  still  continues  to  call  Davy.  ?. 

Jen.  Well,  I  will  endeavour  to  recollect  his  new 
nomenclature,  and  attack  him  with  all  my  forces. 

Luc.  Why,  my  dear  girl,  if  there  be  a  woman 
in  the  world,  equal  to  the  task  you  have  undertaken, 
Jenny  Transit  is  she.  The  education  you  have  re- 
ceived, in  the  idea  of  making  you  a  governess,  and 
the  variety  of  scenes  in  which  you  have  figured,  will 
at  least  qualify  you  to — 

JfeWk  To  undertake  the  government  of  your  sim- 
ple— T  beg  pardon — ^your  romantic  brother. — I'll  at 
least  not  loose  him  for  want  of  an  effort,  for  'tis  far 
worse  to  lead  apes  below  than  to  manage  a  monkey 
liere.     Odso,  I  hear  him  coming.  :^ 

B 
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Luc.  Away  to  my  room ;  away,  I'll  follow  you 
instantly, 

Jen.  Now  then,  Don  Roderick,  I've  tried  since- 
rity and  conntancy,  in  vain.  Let  us  see  what  chang;es 
and  deception  can  effect. — [^Exit  into  Lucinda's 
chamber. 

Sir  Roderick  (without). 

Sir  R.  Davy,  I  say,  where,  in  the  name  of  phi- 
losophy, are  you  loitering  ? — Why,  Davy,  I  say — 

Enter  SirR. 

Curse  the  fellow,  he's  as  difficult  to  find  as  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  or  the  perpetual  motion,  and  one 
needs  the  forbearance  of  patience  on  a  monument 
to  endure  his  procrastination  and  disobedience.  Lu- 
cinda,  my  dear,  have  you  sent  him  abroad  on  any 
embassy  ?  I  know  he's  your  Charge  d' Affaires. 

Luc.  No,  my  dear  brother,  he  was  here  this 
minute  ;  I'll  ring-  the  bell — {icings  bell). 

SirR.  Aye,  do  ring  the  alarm-bell,  and  bid  the 
lazy  vassal  approach  his  liege  lord. 

Enter  Davy. 

So,  sirrah,  you  are  not  to  be  found  when  wanted  : 
in  ambuscade,  I  suppose. 

Dav.  Noa,  Sir,  1  were  in  the  pantry. 

Sir  R.  The  buttery,  you  varlet. 

Dav.  Noa,  sir,  it  were  the  chcesery ;  I  were 
taking  a  snack  of  bread  and  cheese  ;  I  did  but  stop 
to  wet  my  whistle  with  a  drop  of — 

Sir  R.  Rare  Falernian. 

Dav.  Noa,  sir,  it  were  rare  Barclay  and  Perkins. 

Sir  R.  Well,  sir,  now  that  you  have  stocked  that 
depot  of  good  things,  your  hungry  stomach,  have 
the  goodness  to  relieve  me  of  my  suicosii— (takes 
off  great  coat)— my  heaver— (lakes  off  hat)— my 
gfkuullets— (takes    off  gloves)— and    my   baton— 
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{gives  walking  cane) — deposit  them  in  tny  robery, 
in  your  quality  of  Page ;  then  establish  yourself  at 
the  outer  portal,  in  your  capacity  of  Warder,  and, 
when  the  fair  Damsels,  whom  I  expect^  arrive,  in 
your  office  of  Marshall,  usher  them  into  the  pre- 
sence. 

Dav.  Ees,  sir ;  and  I  suppose  if  I  don't  be  grace- 
ful when  I  hand  the  pretty  creatures  up,  he'll  take 
good  care  to  foot  me  down.  [^Exit. 

Sir  /?.  Well,  my  dear  Lucinda,  "  this  is  the  awful 
day,  big  with  the  fate  of  Cato,  and  of  Rome." — Here 
I  shall  bivouac  amongst  a  host  of  beauty. — Here  I 
shall  be  encompassed  in  an  arcana  of  loveliness. — 
Here  1  shall  revel  in  a  concatenation  of  intellectual 
energy,  and  super-eminent  accomplishments.  This 
will  be  my  Garden  of  Eden — my  Mahomedan  Para- 
dise— my  Salon  d' Amour. 

Luc.  Jja,  brother,  I  wish  you'd  leave  off  this  un- 
intelligible jargon,  gathered  from  magazines,  novels, 
old  plays,  and — 

Sir  B.  Sister,  forbear. — Lovely  Lucinda,  be  taci- 
turn ;  it  is  the  fashion,  now  a-days,  for  us  of  the  ton, 
to  use  a  language  perfectly  different  from  those  of 
the  canaille,  and  shall  I  be  blamed  for  aspiring  to  a 
style  of  diction  superior  to  the  slang  of  fashionable 
life — shall  I  be  rated  for  using  the  language  of 
poetry  and  fable — a  language  rendered  sacred  and 
venerable  by  the  dust  of  ages.  Forbid  it  Chaucer, 
Cervantes,  and  Corneille  —  forbid  it  Shakspeare, 
Dante,  and  Lope  de  Vega ;  and  oh,  ye  modern  an- 
tiques— ye  patriarchs  in  childhood,  forbid  it  De 
Genlis,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 
*'  Forbid  it  heaven,  and  forbid  it  man." 

Luc.  Well,  really  brother,  this  travelling  and 
leisure  has  quite  spoilt  you.  When  we  were  at  the 
farm-house,  in  my  poor  father's  life-time,  you  were 
something  like  a  rational  being;  then  we  heard  the 
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old  Curate  preach  twice  every  Sunday  ;  tlicn  a  wake 
or  a  fair  were  the  greatest  adventures  of  our  lives, 
and  a  gume  at  blindman's-buff  with  Jenny  Transit.-- 

iSir  li.  Oil,  mention  her  not — if  you  love  rae, 
touch  not  that  tender  string'. 

Luc.  Oh,  then  you  confess  there  is  a  little  ten- 
derness still  lurking-  near  your  heart. 

SirR.  Ah,  omi,  une  petite  tendresse.  The  fact  is, 
the  damsel  is  pretty  and  cheerful,  and  I  dare  say  'ere 
this  has  become  a  fine  buxom  woman ;  but  do  you 
think  a  fine  buxom  woman  will  do  for  Sir  Roderick  ? 
No,  sister  Lucinda,  we  must  «»;raft  a  more  courtly 
scion  on  the  family  genealogy — some  sprig  of  no- 
bility—  some  sentimental,  all-accomplished  Rosa- 
mond must  allure  me  to  her  Woodstock  bower. — 
This  advertisement  has  afforded  me  the  clue,  and  I 
go  to  unravel  it. 

Luc.  Take  care  that  Queen  Eleanor  does  not 
step  in  with  the  poisoned  cup. 

Sir  R.  Why,  the  very  name  is  a  sufficient  bar  to 
our  union.  Think  of  a  Jenny,  absolutely  a  spin- 
ning-Jenny— quite  modern  and  vulgar — not  a  single 
noet  has  used  the  name  except,  indeed,  the  charac- 
(cr  of  Jenny  Diver,  in  the  Begg-ar's  Opera.  Jenny, 
ijen.— Phcugh!  still,  as  1  say,  there  i«  a  little  ten- 
4resse  in  my  bosom,  and  therefore,  my  dear  Lu- 
cinda, do  not  exercise  the  office  of  City  Remem- 
brancer, but  allow  me  to  blot  out  the  portrait,  whose 
original  1  ^an  never  forget.  Forget  thee — ''  Alas  ! 
poor  Ghost  I  while  memory" —         {^Double  knock. 

Enter  David. 

i>dv.  ^.  Y.  Z.  is  below,  sir. 

Sir  R.  Shew  her  hither.  ^Exit  Daw. 

Now,  my  dear  sister,  get  to  your  apartment,  and 
when  I  have  collected  as  many  as  will  fill  the  rooms 
— let  me  see— seven — (is  a  happy  omen — there  arc 
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seven  colours,  seven  notes,  seven  stars,  and  here,  I 
shall  have  seven  damsels,  I  trust  as  vivid,  as  harmo- 
nious, and  as  radiant  as  them  all.  Yes,  Seven's  the 
main — away,  till  1  send  for  thee,  then  to  thy  discre- 
tion will  I  submit  my  amorous  phalanx,  and  placing* 
thee  on  the  judgment  seat,  bow  obedient  to  thy  fiat. 
Luc.  Farewell !  Success  attend  our  enterprize. 

[^Exit  LUCINDA. 

Enter  Da\y.  '^^  -^^^''l''''^ 

Dav.  Walk  up,  ma'am.  Allow  me  to  interduce 
Siffnora  X.  Y.  Z.   ■-■  ^    . .  ,         .        .  [Exit.  Davy. 

Enter  Jenny,  dressed  as  a  Scotch  Lassie.' 
Jenny.  I  believe  I  hae  the  pleasure  to    address 

Q.X. 

Sir  R.  Yes,  why — no.  Madam,  not  exactly  the 
Advertizer,  but  a  near  relation,  and  confidential 
friend ;  by  heavens,  a  perfect  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tain-breed— some  lady  Morna — some  descendant  of 
iPing-al — some  Malvina,  come  in  search  of  her  Oscar. 

Jen.  Ye'll  think  me  bold  to  risk  this  meeting, 
Sir^  but  the  secresy  and  delicacy  promised  in  the 
newspaper,  has  inspired  me  wi'  confidence. 

SirR.  What  an  interesting  brogue  she  has,  she  has 
certainly  sat  for  her  portrait  to  the  author  of  "  Tales 
of  my  Landlord."  Well,  my  dear  lady,  allow  me 
to  make  the  enquiries  which  the  duties  of  my  agency 
impose.  My  friend  is  anxious  to  realize  the  plea- 
sures which  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  married  state, 
and  his  first  and  most  earnest  desire  is,  for  an  accom- 
plished partner, 

Jen.  He  must  ken.  Sir,  that  Scotland  is  the 
schule  from  whence  he  must  select  yun.  "Scenis 
decora  alta  futuris";  as  Virgil  says,  every  body,  (lie 
poor  and  the  rich,  little  and  muckle,  receive  the 
blessings  o'  a  liberal  education  in  that  happy  coun- 
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try.  Learning  is  indiginous  to  the  soil;  like  the 
National  Thistle,  it  flourishes  on  the  bleak  mountain 
top  as  well  as  in  the  cultivated  pleasure  ground. 

Sir  R.  How  poetical !  How  sentimental !  You  are 
a  bright  sample,  Madam,  ot*  the  national  produce  ; 
I  suppo.se  you  understand  the  fashionable  languages, 
French  and  Italian  ? 

Jen.  French  and  Italian !  Forbid  it  Homer  and 
Aristotle !  No,  Sir,  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages 
are  familiar  to  me,  "sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui." 

Sir  R.  This  will  never  do;  egad,  she'll  school  me. 

Jen.  And  the  ancient  Gaelic,  Sir;  the  language 
o'  Ossian. 

Sir  R.  Of  Ossian  !— Oh,  delightful !— I  shall  have 
a  new  version  with  family  annotations ! — then  you 
dance  ? 

Jen.  Dance!  Where  is  the  country  produces  sic 
dancers  as  the  Land  o'  Cakes  ;  the  Reel,  the  Strath- 
spey, and  the  Highland  fling,  Sir. 

Sir  R.  Delicious  accomplishments?  and  then  you 
have  a  taste  for  music  ? 

Jen.  Yes,  Sir ;  we  have  a  muckle  taste  for  that 
delightful  science ;  what  can  equal  the  delicious  har- 
mony o'  the  bagpipe  ;  the  melodious  pibroch  ?  Sir,  I 
ha'  spent  considerable  time  in  perfecting  niysel  on 
that  truly  ancient  and  sonorous  instrument,  and  by 
your  leave  will  tak  an  opportunity  o'  saluting  you 
\?i*  a  serenade. 

Sir  R.  You  are  very  kind,  but  really  the  instru- 
ment is  rather  too  national  for  my  ears. 

Jen.  Too  national.  Sir;  "Libertas,  et  natali  so- 
lum," as  the  Roman  Poet  has  it.  "  Ylar^oou  yottcc" 
as  Demosthenes  has  written ;  nothing  can  be  too 
national,  Sir;  the  love  of  country  is  the^primum 
mobile"  of  every  honest  heart,  and  the  heart  of 
Margaret  Macmucklecanny  beats  as  fervently  for 
her  country,  as  it  hopes  to  do  for  your  friend.  Sir. 
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Sir  /?.  Mackiuucklecanny !  Oh  zounds^  this  wont 
do ;  Madam,  I  dare  say  my  friend  will  duly  appre- 
ciate your  patriotism — have  the  goodness  to  step 
into  this  room,  I  expect  him  immediately,  and  will 
state  your  pretensions. 

Je?i.  Sir,  I  rely  on  your  fidelity  and  his  delicacy  ; 
for  know.  Sir,  the  bluid  that  rins  in  these  veins,  has 
descended  thro'  a  line  o'  ancestors,  equally  honor- 
able, learned  and  patriotic,  and  as  the  national  motto 
rins  ''  nemo  me  impune  lacessit."  [^Exit.  into  No.  1. 

Sir  R.  Here's  a  strange  admixture! — Latin  and 
love — sentiment  and  Aristotle — sympathy  and  a  bag- 
pipe— Demosthenes  and  a  Scotch  jig — Ossian  and 
Margery  Macmucklecanny.  Oh  Lord!  Oh  Lord! 
this  never  will  do,  to  be  sure  she  is  interesting,  but 
then  the  Greek  and  Latin  will  totally  upset  me.  Oh, 
that  I  had  had  a  classic  education,  for  tho'  exploded 
by  the  present  fashionable  system,  I  am  convinced  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  College  study,  from  an 
abode  in  the  "  antique  halls  and  silent  groves,  where 
erst  the  sons  of  genius  trod,"  but  its  too  late,  and  so 
Miss  Margery,  yes,  absolute  Madge — Meg — Peggy 
— Peg  ! — Oh  save  me,  save  me  from  contamination. 
No,  Miss  Margery  Macmucklecanny,  altho'  I  ac- 
knowledge your  talents,  my  own  old-fashioned  rustic 
Jenny  will  have  the  preference  to  you. — [^Double 
knock. 

Enter  Daw. 

Dav.  A  Lady  below,  who  says  she  bign'd  herself 
C.  C.  C.  sends  you  this  card  ;  ecod,  they  say  C.  stands 
for  a  hundred,  and  by  her  appearance  its  very  right. 
She'd  make  an  excellent  aunt  to  a  large  family,  or 
mistress  of  a  parish  workhouse. 

Sir  R.  Introduce  her,  Davy. 

Dav.  Ees,  Sir. — Please  to  walk  up  ma'am. 

[Exit  Davy. 
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.  -Sir  R.  Miss  Clementina  Cornelia  Clapperg^o. 
Here's  softness  and  sentiment,  youth  and  loveliness;' 
to  be  sure  the  surname  is  none  of  the  prettiest,  but 
then  we  shall  change  that,  so  it  matters  but  little; 
Cornelia!  Clementina!  'tis  the  music  of  love,  'tis 
"  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  and  then  the  device 
so  elegant.  I  remember  the  letter  sign'd  C.  C.  C, 
was  one  of  the  most  enchanting  billets  in  the  whole 
packet;  wove  paper,  gilt  edges,  glittering  sand  on' 
the  letters;  seal,  a  cupid  with  his  wings  cut ;  motto, 
''Jamais  fuir."  Oh,  this  is  the  long  look'd-for — 
JJav.  (IVithoiit.) — Please  to  walk  in. 

Enter  Jenny,  dressed  as  an   Old  Maid,  with 
hoop,  ^c. 

Jen*  Good  morning,  Sir  ;  excuse  the  embarrass- 
ment which  overwhelms  me.  The  novelty  of  my  si- 
tuation, and  the  modesty  of  my  tender  sex,  over- 
power me  with  sensations  that  call  for  your  ten- 
derest  indulgence.  I  trust  the  sincerity  of  your 
professions  need  not  be  doubted,  and  that  you  are 
imbued  with  an  honorable  sympathy  towards  me, 
which  will  excuse  the  frankness  and  candour  of  my 
demeanour,  and  exonerating  me  from  censure,  place 
these  little  aberrations  from  strict  decorum,  to  the 
account  of  my  fidel  ity  and  devotedness  to  your  service. 

.Sir  R.  Madam,  I  really. — 

Jen.  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  not  trouble  yourself  to  re- 
iterate the  professions,  so  abundantly  scattered  over 
that  part  of  our  charming  correspondence,  which 
has  emanated  from  your  elegant  pen.  I  trust,  Sir, 
the  reply  which  you  have,  by  your  soft  and  gentle- 
manly insinuations,  drawn  from  me,  has  not  been 
found  unworthy  of  your  attention — to  write  a  good 
letter,  is  a  desideratum  seldom  acquired  in  the  present 
day  ;   an^  as  the  Monlhly  Review  says  of  my  last 

•  Tliis  cliainifrr  <hnitl(l  he  "itoken  with  a  lisp. 
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Novel,  "  The  Castle  of  St.  Omer's,  or  the  Mysteries 
of  Faithlessness/'  The  epistolary  style  is  carried  to 
its  acme,  in  that  production. 

Sir  R.  Madam,  I  must  beg  leave — 

Jen.  Sir,  you  can  take  leave — I  beg  you'll  be 
under  no  restraint — the  connexion  we  are  about  to 
commence  is  of  a  nature  to  banish  all  ceremonious- 
ness — a  delightful  reciprocity  of  feeling,  and  libera- 
lity of  conduct,  are  the  only  guides  to  happiness  in 
th^t  blessed  intercourse,  as  I  say  in  my  76th  sonnet — 

*'  When  two  fond  hearts  arc  bound  by  love, 
Content  should  twist  the  packthread  ; 

Else,  if  in  separate  paths  they  rove, 
'Tis  ten  tp  one  they  crack  thread." 

Sir  R.  My  dear  Madam,  excuse  me  a  moment— 
this  is  past  endurance — I  must  leave  her. 

Jen.  Sir,  you  are  at  liberty  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness you  please — I  am  but  the  creature  of  your  cle- 
mency— at  present  I  have  no  legal  control — ^but 
when  the  Gordian  knot  is  tied,  "  when  Hymen,  with 
his  sacred  torch,  lights  up  the  lambent  flame  of  con- 
nubial felicity" — when,  as  my  I80th  Amatory  Song 
says — 

"  When  Cupid  rivets  his  soft  chain, 
— 'Tis  useless  for  us  to  complain." 

Sir  R.  Pray,  Madam,  excuse  my  leaving  you — 
here,  Davy,  Davy,  I  §ay. 

Enter  Davy. 

Try  to  get  rid  of  this,  Miss  Clappergo — (what  a  suit- 
able name  (aside)  ;  or  if  she  will  not  go,  deposit  her 
in  No.  2,  and  let  me  know  when  the  coast  is  clear. 

Jen.  Surely  you  will  not  slight  me   thus. 

Sir  JR.  Madam,  I  swear  to  you  by  the  silver  moon 
of  Diana. 

C 
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^%fen.  The  moon — I  have  an  ode  to  her  in  my  16th 
folume  of  fugitive  pieces,  beginning  thus : 

"  See  in  the  sky,  the  crescent  of  the  night, 
.  Sulemrily  shines  in  sad  resplendancy  ; 
,,.    Shedding  its  soothin/;  sweet  soft  silver  light, 
.i.^P!e^  the  strait  spreading  surface  of  the  silent  smooth  salt  sea." 

'Sir  R.  Madam,  I  must  away — adieu,  most  adora- 
bVe  Miss  Clappergo. —  \_Exit. 

Jen.  Adieu,  most  irritable  Sir  Roger — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Dav.  He !  he  !  he ! — Ecod,  Miss  Jenny,  that  were 
a  tickler. 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Luc.  Bravo  !  bravo  ! — my  dear  Jenny  Transit — 
the  work  goes  on  bravely — he's  almost  sick. 

Jen.  'Gad,  he  shall  be  sick  and  sorry  too,  before 
I've  done  with  him — but  come,  my  dear,  help  me  to 
effect  the  metamorphose  of  a  fine  lady  of  the  last  age, 
to  one  of  the  present. 

J^uc.  Most  willingly,  my  dear.  I  vow  its  abso- 
lute scandal  to  the  sex  to  disguise  a  young  woman  in 
this  way ;  but,  however,  the  evil  is  all  outside,  and 
can  easily  be  shifted.  What  would  many  a  wrinkled 
spinster  give  if  she  could  resume  her  youth  and 
beauty  as  speedily — 

Jen.  Hark  I — he's  returning — which  is  my  room, 
David  ? 

Dav.  Walk  into  No.  2,  ma'am. 

Jen.  Away,  my  dear  Lucy — there's  no  time  to  be 
lost:  'tis  (rue  the  enemy  has  been  beaten  from  the 
field,  but  he  may  rally  again,  and  you  know  there  is 
as  much  praise  due  to  the  general  who  follows  up 
his  conquest,  as  to  him  whoatchieves  the  victory.  — 
\_Excunt  Jenny  into  No.  2,  and  Lucinda  into 
No.  7. 

Dav.  He!  he!  he!  ecod  she  does  just  as  she 
likes.     Old  or  young,  merry  or  sad — master  may  talk 
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as  he  likes  about  accomplishments,  and  stuff — but  I 
fancy  Miss  Jenny  will  accomplish  more  than  he  gives 
her  credit  for.  jnn  h.h  i  /iM 

Sir  R.  (without)  Davy  !    Davy ! 

Dav.  (goes  to  the  door.)  You  may  come  out  of 
your  hiding*  place.  Sir  Roderick — she's  caged,    y^ 

^n^er  Sir  Roderick.  ,■  t't  " 

Sir  R.  You  have  got  rid  of  that  terrible  gabbler^ 
I)avy  ? — how  did  she  go  off,  Davy  ?  j 

Dav.  Oh  !  just  as  she  had  gone  on,  sir,  while  you 
were  here;  gabble,  gabble,  just  like  ducks  in  a 
pond — Lord,  sir,  she'd  be  a  nation  fine  mistress 
for  your  old  family  mansion,  and  if  your  honoUp' 
should  marry  her,  you  need  not  be  at  the  expence  of 
painting  her  picture — there  be  plenty  such  as  she; 
among  your  maiden  aunts,  and  great  grandmothers^ 
in  the  long  gallery,  sir —  ,  .  .  ..  V" 

Sir  R.  Away,  you  impudent  varlet — ^nor  treat  my 
female  ancestry  with  such  disrespect — away  ! 

Dav.  Oh,  very  well,  sir :  your  good  old  uncle 
would  have  thank'd  me  for  an  idea  that  would  have 
saved  him  a  penny — but  this  be  a  prodigal  age. 

.  )^    M  [Exit  Davy. 

Sir  R.  No  muttering,  sir — was  ever  such  an 
eternal  talker,  and  to  so  little  purpose — one  would 
think  I  dealt  among  the  muses— my  first  application, 
was  a  learned  sprig — my  second,  a  full  blown  li- 
terary bramble — but  'tis  scandalizing  the  "  tuneful 
nine,"  to  carry  the  allusion  any  further.  If  these  are 
the  samples,  I  fear  my  time,  and  my  metal,  have 
been  squandered  in  vain.  .  .;(/ 

Enter  Davy.  T* 

Dav.  Oh,  sir,  such  a  beautiful  creature  comiiig 
up,  sir. 
Sir  R.  Beautiful  is  she — what's  her  namc.^     -  i^.r-i 
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'  Dav.  She  w^uld  not  ie)],  sir.  ^ 

"^  Stir  A  Is  she  faif  of  a  btunctte  ?  »* 

l>av.  1  did  not  see,  sir. 

Sir  R.  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 
^'\Dav.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

i&V  R.  Then,  how  in  the  name  of  Venus,  Janoy 
and  Minerva,  can  you  call  her  a  beauty  ? 

Dav.  Why,  sir,  they  do  say,  fine  birds  have  fine 
feathers,  and  if  that  be  tru€,  she  niun  be  a  dov^n- 
right  beauty — here  she  be,  sir. 

Enter  Jenky,  dressed  in  the  most  fashionable  y^,' 
sti/le,  and  veiled.  .» <{ 

Ob,  the  pretty  chicken.       >' ' «  lExit  Davv^ 

Sir  R.  Madam,  permit  me  to  hand  you  a  chair; 
May  I  know  to  whom  1  have  the  honour  of  address- 
ing myself? 

Jen,  You  are,  1  presume,  Mr.  Q.  X.    .v.ii  -.  ■<..    . 
.  Sir  R.  The  same.  '  ^ 

Jen.  As  I  have  the  pleasure  to  address  the  prin- 
cipal in  this  affair,  1  make  no  scruple  in  disclosing 
my  name. — My  card,  sir. 

Sir  R.  Lady  Dorothea  Dashly. — Madam,  you  dor 
me  much  honour. — The  weather  is  warm,  will  you 
allow  me  to  disencumber  you  of  this  superfluous  co- 
▼cring? — {Offering  to  take  her  veil). 

Jen.  Sir,  1  should  be  most  happy  to  be  relieved, 
but  the  rules  of  decorum  scarcely  permit  it.-^Our 
acquaintance  is  but  young,  Mr.  Q.  X.  and,  as  yet,  I 
am  hardly  mistress  of  your  views. 

Sir  R.  They  are  rather  too  limited  at  present. 
Madam  (pointing  to  the  veil)  ;  but  I  trust  my  en- 
treaty, and  your  indulgence,  may,  ere  long,  extend 
the  prospect,  and  make  us  better  acquainted. 

Jen.  There  are  but  few  things  necessary,  sir.^-I 
am,  as  you  perceive,  an  Earl's  daughter,  and,  like 
many  others  of  that  rank  in  society,  it  is  all  I  have 
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to  boast  of. — I  am  young — how  favoured,  you  arc 
yet  to  learn. — I  have  been  well  educated,  and 
fancy  I  could  be  rather  agreeable  where  my  humour 
was  studied,  and  very  fond  of  him  who  would  strive 
to  please  me. 

Sir  R.  How  modest,  and  yet  how  explicit ;  how 
elegant,  and  yet  what  humility. 

"  Grace  is  in  all  her  steps — heaven  in  her  eye, 
•'  In  every  action  dignity  and  love."      "     "  ' 

Dear  lady,  you  will  easily  imagine  that  I  have  not 
taken  this  step,  without  the  hope  of  success  ;  but  I 
assure  you,  however  sanguine  my  expectations  have 
been,  they  are  realized-— yea,  surpassed  by  the  sua- 
vity of  your  deportment,  and  the  condescension  of 
your  demeanour. — Suffer  me  to  remove  the  veil. 

Jen.  No,  pardon  me :  as  yet  all  is  fair  enough, 
but  should  1  reveal  the  only  secret  I  have  in  my 
power — 

Sir  R.  The  conquest  would  be  complete,  and  I 
should  be  your's  for  ever.       ■ 

Jen.  No,  no,  my  dear  Mr.  Q.'  X.  the  flame  that  is' 
easiest  kindled  soonest  burns  out.—- 1  have  a  little 
ballad  on  the  subject :  I  see  you  have  a  harp  here, 
are  you  a  musical  man  ? 

Sir  R.  No  performer,  but  an  enthusiast  in  my 
admiration  of  the  art ;  the  instrument  is  my  sister's.' 

Jen.  Well,  then,  if  you  will  not  think  me  too 
bold,  and  will  promise  to  be  lenient  in  your  criti- 
cism, I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  trifle  with- 
out further  ceremony,  in  the  best  way  I  am  able. 

[^Sits  down  to  the  harp. 

Sir  R.  you  are  all  obliging — Venus !  what  a  hand 
and  arm,  how  delicately  they  set  oif  the  brilliants 
that  encircle  them. — I  attend  your  ladyship. 
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Song". — Jenny. 

Ye  lovers  attend  to  my  song — 

Attend,  ye  whose  sensitive  hearts 
By  passion  are  hurried  along, 

Unheeding  the  pangs  she  imparls. — 
•     Arrest  her  swift  progress,  I  pray, 

'Twill  save  ye  much  sorrow  and  tears ; 
For  the  love  that  is  born  of  a  day 

Is  too  feeble  to  linger  through  years. 

The  flame  that  burns  brightest,  suon  dies— • 

The  torrent  will  drain  its  resource,— 
The  gaudiest  hue  soonest  flips, — 

The  whirlwind  exhausts  all  its  force. — 
Then,  oh,  let  your  bark  idly  stray. 

Where  the  ';alm  in  love's  ocean  appears  ; 
For  the  love  that  is  born  of  a  day  i.  ■<        •• 

Is  too  feeble  to  linger  through  years.         * — 'i*t'm»{ 

Sir  R.  Bravo,  bravo,  my  dear  lady  D.  sure  lis  no 
mortal  strain,  but  the  "  soft  music  of  the  tuneful 
spheres" — my  soul  is  wrapt  in  extacy  and  love — I 
am  subdued. 

Jen.  Well,  my  good  Mr.  Q.  X.  we  seem  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other  than  might  have 
been. expected  from  so  short  an  acquaintance. — ^You 
appear  satisfied,  and  I  cannot  be  otherwise. 

air  R.  Your  ladyship  is  flattering.  Grant  me 
but  the  favour  of  one  glance  from  those  beaming 
eyes — 

Jen.  It  must  not  be  ;  ere  I  can  make  a  final  sur- 
render it  is  necessary  to  capitulate. — Now,  pray  my 
dear  conqueror,  state  your  terms  ? 

.Sir  R.  Terms !  there  will  be  no  term  to  our 
happiness,  1  trust. 
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Jen.  That  looks  rather  evasive  ;  however,  as  you 
seem  reluctant  to  mention  yours,  listen  to  mine ; 
universal  dominion — a  handsome  jointure — a  splen- 
did equipage,  and  the  liberty  of  visiting — gallanting 
— scandalizing — gaming  and  squan(Sring,  what- 
soever, howsoever,  whensoever,  and  wheresoever  I 
please ! — These  are  the  privileges  due  to  my  birth, 
and  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Roderick  Strangeways ;  you  see 
1  know  my  man ;  nay,  no  question  or  expostulation,  I'll 
grant  you  a  few  minutes  for  consideration  ;  allow  me 
to  retire  into  this  chamber,  when  your  mind  is  fixed, 
you  may  shew  your  face ;  and  then,  if  you  accede 
to  my  wishes,  I'll  shew  mine.     Adieu ! 

[^Exit  into  No.  3. 

Sir  R.  Here's  an  end  of  my  period  of  celibacy ; 
to  be  sure  the  terms  are  rather  hard — gaming  and 
gallanting — oh,  no;  by  the  beard  of  Mahomet,  I 
can't  allow  those  two  articles ;  I  must  try  to  dissuade 
her  from  them. — Oh,  Lady  Dorothea!  dearest  Doro- 
thy !  Dorothy  1 — Why  I  vow  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less ;  egad,  whenever  I  dine  at  home,  I  shall  think  my- 
self at  Dolly's  Chophouse ;  it  is  a  wretched  taste,  cer- 
tainly; but,  however,  the  odium  is  not  hers;  no; 
her  sponsors  must  answer  for  that,  along  with  the 
rest  of  their  responsibility,  and  then  Dorothea  is  not 
so  much  amiss.  Lady  Dorothea,  if  I  can  but  ex- 
punge the  obnoxious  articles,  our  treaty  is  complete. 
— [Loud  knocking.) 

Jen.  {without). — I  tell  you,  Skip  Jack,  I  will 
go  up. 

Dav.  {without). — I  tell  you.  Ma'am,  I  must  not 
admit  you. 

Enter  Davy  and  Jenny,  as  a  fat  and  vulgar  Cit^ 
fine  Lady. 
Jen.   Stand  aside,  you  warlet;  vhat,  vould  yon 
come  for  to  go  for  to  wex  a  voman  of  my  respecta- 
bility ;  you're  a  wile  will  in. 
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Sir  R.  What  docs  this  mean,  Davy  ? 

Dav.  Mean,  Sir ;  I  doesn't  know  what  it  means ; 
this  Lady  declared  she  would  come  up  whether  of 
no ;  and  when  i  said  it  wer^  an  unpurlite  act,  she 
threatened  to  interduce  her  clams  if  I  didn't  stand 
aside. 

Jen.  Odd,  rabbit  it.  Sir;  send  that  hare  imperent 
warlet  out  o'  the  room ;  I  vishes  to  say  a  vord  or 
two  to  you. 

Sir  R.  Davy,  leave  the  room. 

Dav.  Ees,  Sir;  ecod, she  beat  un  again. 

[_Exit  DAvy. 

Sir  R.  Now,  Madam,  at  your  service. 

Jen.  Veil,  Sir,  you  must  know  as  how  my  name 
is  Deborah  Griskin ;  I  am  the  relicks  of  poor  old 
Gregory  Griskin,  the  pork  butcher,  in  Vitechapel. 
Ize  young,  and  strong,  and  hearty,  the  Lord  be 
praised  for  it.  1  has  no  cumberances,  neither 
chick  nor  child ;  and  I  comes  for  a  hancer  to  that 
hare  letter ;  the  billy  dux  vhat  I  sent  you  by  the 
penny  post,  concarning  love  and  matrimony,  and  all 
that  hare. 

.StV  R.  Zounds  and  fury,  here's  a  transition !  why. 
Madam,  as  to  the  answer,  I  have  not  quite  made 
up  my  mind. 

Jen.  Oh,  Muster  Q.X.  don't  be  partickler;  cause 
vhy,  I  is  nut;  my  poor  dear  Griskin,  that's  dead 
and  gone,  used  to  wow  as  how,  that  Deb,  as  he  called 
me,  vas  von  of  the  visest  and  most  wirtuousest  vo- 
men  about  our  neighbourhood. 

Sir  R.  My  good  woman  you  have  certainly  made 
some  mistake,  you  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the 
description  contained  in  the  advertisement. 

Jen.  Why  your  adwer/isement  vas  for  a  vife, 
vasn't  it — veil,  an't  I  capable  ?  you  vanted  a  voman  of 
family,  veil,  my  father  had  a  wery  large  von,  sixteen 
on  us,  boys  and  gals — veil,  you  talked  summut  about 
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accomplishments — veil,  I  is  reckoned  to  haveaWery 
capital  eddication,  1  vent  twice  thro*  the  spellinbook 
and  vorked  a  sampleter  at  Mrs.  Tickletail's  esta- 
blishment for  young  ladies  in  Petticoat-lane— and 
then  1  had  a  quarter's  Dancing  of  Muster  Hopkins, 
in  the  City— and  for  driving"  a  bargain  and  filling  the 
skin  of  a  sassage  there's  not  my  feller  in  Lunnun, 
tho'  I  says  it  vot  should'nt. 

Sir  R.  Zounds,  woman,  I  say  you  won't  suit, 
must  I  be  tormented  in  this  manner? — 

Jen.  Oh,  bless  you,  I  does'nt  mind  all  that  hare, 
Ize  mortal  glad,  vot  you  shows  your  temper  afore- 
hand,!  likes  you  the  better — but  1  sees  you  are  rather 
a  colt,  and  to  shew  you  I  is  not  come  for  to  take  you 
bin,  look  here — see  I've  got  property — ^yes,  two- 
hundred  pound  besides  stock  in  trade — and  if  I  finds 
you  hanser  my  hexpectation,  vhy  I'll  make  it  hall 
your  hown  the  morning  barter  ve  is  spliced — 

air  /?.  Damn  the  Devil  and  all  his  imps,  I  say, 
whether  in  petticoats  or  otherwise — here,  Davy — 
Davy-^ 

Enter  Daw. 

Dav.  What,  another  customer  for  I,  sir? 

Sir  R.  Yes,  Davy,  in  the  name  of  patience  and 
decency  dispose  of  her  somehow  or  other. 

Jen.  Vhy,  you  von't  leave  me,  vill  you  ? 

Sir  R.  Davy  take  care  of  this  lady  till  my  return 
— good  bye,  Mrs.  Griskin,  confusion.  \^Exit. 

Jen.  Good  bye,  my  sarvice  to  you — ha  !  ha  !    ha  I 

Dav.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Luc.  Excellent,  my  dear  Jenny,  what  routed 
again  ? — you  deserve  to  be  a  field-marshal. 

Jen.  No,  merely  of  the  artillery  company,  this 
is  one  of  my  great  guns,  my  last  attempt  was  m  the 
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capacity  of  a  sapper  and  miner,  but  I  must  away, — 
be  firm,  heart,  and  a  few  more  sallies  will  complete 
the  victory.  [^Exit  into  No.  4. 

Liic. .  Well,  David,  if  our  plot  succeeds  you  shall 
not  go  unrewarded. 

Dav.  Oh  Lord,  Miss  Lucinda,  don't  mention  it. — 
1  is  a  champing  as  master  says,  and  fights  without 
fee  or  reward. 

Luc.  Thou  art  a  valiant  body  containing  a  ge- 
nerous soul,  and  we  will  not  forget  thee. 

[^Exit  Lucinda  into  No.  7. 

Dav.  So,  they  are  gone  and  now  for  master. 
Hullo  !  Sir ! — I've  put  the  little  fat  un  into  No.  4. 

Enter  Sir  Roderick. 

Sir  R.  Into  No.  4,  why  didn't  you  put  her  into 
the  street? — ods  blood!  she  is  only  fit  for  the  Queen 
consort  of  Wat  Tyler  or  Jeffrey  Dunstan. 

Dav.  Why  do  you  know.  Sir,  when  I  offered  to 
shew  her  down,  she  swore  she'd  show  me  up;  then  I 
ax'd  her  if  she'd  allow  me  to  usher  her  into  No.  4,  and 
says  she,  "  1  am  master  of  you  and  your  betters :" 
then,  says  I,  let  me  open  the  door,  and  she  told  me 
to  shut  my  taty-trap. — Oh,  what  a  rum  un  she  be. 

[^Double  knock. 

Sir  R.  Some  one  else  approaches. — See  who  it 
is,  Davy. 

Dav.  Ees,  sir,  I  wool.  lExitDavi/. 

Sir  R.  I  get  weary  of  this  examination,  its  as  bad 
as  old  Falstaff  and  his  recruits. 

Re- Enter  Davy. 

Well,  Davy,  who  have  we  now  ? 

Dav.  Why,  a  French  woman,IMadmousle  Marrow- 
spoon,  1  think  she  calls  herself;  she  says  she  wants  a 
frenteel  home,  and  talked  something  about  a  Moor, 
but  whether  she  meant  a  Hlackey-moor,  I  can't  say. 
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rU  call  her  up,  shall  I,  sir  ?  Walk  up,  Miss  Marrow- 
spoon,  walk  up.  • 

Enter  Jenny,  as  a  Fi^ench  Figuranle,  veiled. 

This  be  Madmousle  Marrowspoon  1 

Jen.  Ah !  vous-avez  tort — de  la  marosquieu — 
de  la,  voyez  vous — de  la  a  voire  service. 

Dav.  Oh,  very  well,  dealer  in  marrowspoons  at 
your  service — there  she^oes  again.        [^Exit  Dayy. 

Jen.  Ah  Monsieur  je  vous  demande  pardon — I 
am  sorry  to  keep  you  von  little  demi-heure,  but  de 
coche  m'a  detenu  by  de  break  of  his  vheel. — J'es- 
pere  que  vous  n'etes  pas  engage,  me  hope  de  oder 
Jadies,  mes  rivaux,  no  take  away  your  heart  from 
me — Antoinette,  voire  pauvre  Antoinette. 

Sir  R.  Oh  non  ma  chere — she  looks  interesting*, 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  physiognomy  she  boasts. 

Jen.  Ah,  Monsieur,  vous-avez  raison — ^you  no 
see  de  visage — eh  bien — dites-moi — tell  me  if  you 
have  de  love  for  me  and  den  me  shew  you. 

Sir  R.  Ah,  my  dear  Mademoiselle — look  in  my 
eyes  and  read  the  torments  of  my  heart. 

Jen.  Eh  bien,  Monsieur — allons  done — me  make 
de  conquele  and  me  draw  aside  de  curtain — eh  bien 
voila  !      \^She  dances,  takes  off  the  Veil,  and  exit 

into  No.  5. 

Sir  R.  "  So  the  bright  sylph  that  sports  among 
the  summer  flowers — buoyant  and  gay — flutters  its 
airy  wings,  and  then  is  seen  no  more." — What  grace ! 
— what  elegance! — what  dignity! — what  ease! — 
what  expression  ! — and  then  the  name — Antoinette! 
— here's  a  fixer!— a  perfect  grappling-hook  that 
sinks  deep  within  my  breast,  and  bids  me  own  her 
lord  of  the  rich  territory.— In  her,  the  loves  and 
graces  combine. — She  is  the  paragon   of  woman- 
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kind  '.—then  what  a  delicious  broken  English— how 
sweetly  simpering— oh,  'tis  plain  I'm  overpowered 
—Cupid  has  often  wounded  nie  before,  but  till  now 
the  barb  has  never  taken  hold  of  my  heart— I  feel  it 
rankling  here— deep  as  though  he  had  borrowed  an 
ancient  cross-bow  to  effect  his  purpose— heigho  !— 
who  would  have  thought  that  a  few  turns  and  capers 
could  have  shaken  out  the  recollections  of  Lady 
Dorothea— the  charming  Lady  Dorothy— Dorothy  ! 
Antoinette !---''  What  is  there  in  a  name  ? — pro- 
nounce them  together,  Dorothea  sounds  as  well 
as  Antoinette  ;  conjure  with  them,  Dorothy  will 
raise  a  ghost  as  soon  as  Antoinette,"  Oh !  no,  no — 
the  simile  is  bad,  they  do  not  sound  equally  well, 
and  as  for  the  conjuration,  egad  here's  pretty  good 
proof  what  spells  and  incantations  proceed  from  the 
dear  Frenchwoman.  [Lowrf  single  knock. 

Enter  Davy. 

Dav.  Here  be  another  on  'em,  sir. 

Sir  R.  "  Another  and  another,  and  another. — I'll 
see  no  more." 

Dav.  Ay,  but  she  says  you  must  see  her,  she  be 
come  a  great  many  miles,  and  it  were  a  shame  and 
a  pity  to  disappoint  such  a  pretty  creature. 

Sir  R.  Pretty  is  she  ?  Are  you  sure  ? 

Dav.  Ees,  sir,  I  ha'  seed  her — she  had  no  curtain 
over  her  face. — Oh,  such  a  delicate  cowslip. 

Sir  R.  Well,  shew  her  up. 

Dav.  Ees,  1  wool— walk  up,  my  little  cowslip. 

Enter  Jenny,  dressed  as  a  Country  Girl, with  bundle 
and  pattens. 

Jen.  His  Honour  will  see  me,  then.— Oh  how 
happy  lam.  lEitDavi/. 

Sir  H.  By  heavens,  she  is  beautiful  '.—See  how  the 
roses  and  lilies  are  struggling  for  the  supremacy  in 
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her  damask  cheek ! — See  now  the  gushing  cherry 
emulates  her  pouting  lip.  Flora  and  Pomona  have 
lavished  all  their  sweets  upon  this  emblem  of  rural 
innocence — pray,  my  dear,  what's  your  name  ? 

Jen.  Buckthorne,  Sir. 

Sir  R.  How  pastoral !  The  ancient  Ruth,  the 
lovely  Lavinia.?  the  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps,  all 
must  yield  to  this  but  your  Christian  name,  my  dear. 

Jen.  Bridget,  sir. 

Sir  .  Oh,  Ihedevil!  there's  a  damper. — Bridget, 
Bridget,  I  shall  never  get  over  that,  oh,  no,  no. 
It  operates  like  a  pail  of  cold  water  on  a  fever-jia- 
tient — it  cools  and  exhausts  at  the  same  time. — So, 
my  dear,  what's  your  business  ? 

Jen.  I've  no  business,  your  honour. 

Sir  R.  What  brought  you  to  town,  my  dear  ? 

Jen.  The  fly-waggon,  your  honour. 

Sirli.  Exquisite  simplicity. — "^  Nature,  when  un- 
adorned, is  adorned  the  most." — Innocence  and  in- 
genuousness are  the  truest  requisites  for  connubial 
felicity,  and  in  these  particulars  she  is  all  accom- 
plished. 

Jen.  Yes,  sir,  that  were  what  brother  Ralph  said 
when  he  read  your  thingumbob  in  the  paper. — ^You 
are  accomplished,  Bridget,  says  he,  and  as  fayther 
has  such  a  family  to  keep,  and  so  many  on  us  unable 
to  assist  him — I  thinks  you  had  better  go  to  Lunnun 
and  try  your  fortune — and  so  I  comed,  your  honour. 

Sir  R.  The  arcadian  age  revived ! 

Jen.  Be  you  the  young  gentleman  who  wants  to 
make  ma  -  ma  -  materimony  alliance,  1  think  brother 
Ralph  calls  it.^ 

Sir  R.  Yes,  sweetest  primrose. 

Jen.  Oh,  then,  brother  Ralph  said  I  were  to  tell 
you  all  I  can  do. — In  the  first  place,  I  reads,  writes, 
hems,  sews,  and  spins — then  Ize  a  tolerable  washer 
and    ironer — I  can  make  butter  and  cheese,    and 
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pudding;s,    and    pies  —  brew,    bake,   pickle,   pre- 
serve— 

Sir  R.  Heaven  preserve  me !  what  a  pickle  I 
am  in. 

Jen.  Then,  sir,  in  the  second  place,  I  can  comb 
wool — knit  stockings — patch  old  breeches  and  jer- 
kins— say  the  church  catechism — feed  pigs — fatten 
poultry — milk  cows,  and  make  a  rare  syllabub. 

Sir  R.  Oh,  that  I  were  sipping*  a  syllabub  of 
your  manufacture ! — And,  my  little  Phillis,  is  this 
all  you  can  do  ? 

Jen.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  am  very  willing  to  learn, 
and  will  try  to  make  myself  useful  in  every  compa- 
city. 

Sir  R.  Delectable  good  nature. — I  shall  endea- 
vour to  put  your  abilities  to  the  proof,  my  dear. 

Jan.  Thank  ye,  sir. 

Sir  R.  One  kiss,  you  little  charmer,  as  an  earnest. 

Jen.  La,  sir — well,  sir,  one — but  no  more  at  pre- 
sent, from  your  humble  servant,  Bridget  Buck- 
thorne. 

Sir  R.  (Kisses  her). — Nectar,  by  Jove — Jove  ! 
he's  a  poor  paltry  fellow,  and  never  had  such  a  Hebe 
as  this. 

Jen.  I  vow,  sir,  you  buss  one  like  a  true  gentle- 
man. 

Sir  R.  Step  into  this  room,  my  charming  little 
Buckthorne,  and  you  shall  find  me  both  gentle  and 
true. 

Jen.  But  be  you  sure  that  you  be'nt  going  to  do 
any  thing  naughty  though — brother  Ralph  told  I  to 
mind  what  I  were  about. 

SirR.  Oh,  never  fear — step  in  my  dear — and 
trust  to  my  honour. 

Jen.  Oh,  but  brother  said  1  must  take  care  of  my 
own  honour,  and  not  trouble  myself  about  other 
people's. 
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Sir  R.  I  wili  hold  it  sacred  with   my  life — g;ood 
bye. 

Jen.  Good  bye.  Sir.        [^Exit  Jenny,  into  No.  6. 

Sir  Ji.  My  heart  is  precisely  in  the  situation  of  a 
country  disturbed  by  civil  war,  where  the  opinion  of 
that  party  predominates  which  is  last  victorious — 
on  one  side  is  the  fortress  of  Lady  Dorothea — on 
the  other,  the  entrenched  camp  of  the  enchanting 
Antoinette. — While  here,  precisely  in  the  centre, 
the  forces  of  victorious  Bridget  are  biouvacked,  and 
ready  to  renew  the  engagement.  Ecod,  I'm  like  an 
alderman  at  a  city-feast,  where  the  profusion  is 
great,  and  one  knows  not  at  which  end  to  begin. — 
City  feast,  egad,  a  good  thought ;  her  Ladyship  will 
make  an  excellent  standing  pye,  and  the  little  coun- 
try blossom  may  serve  for  a  side  dish — a  sort  of  a 
lunch  to  take  off  the  keen  edge  of  one's  appetite — 
but  then,  what's  to  become  of  the  French  fricasee  ? 
O,  I  am  bewildered  in  a  chaos  of  excellence.  Yon- 
der, I  see  Lucinda ;  come  sister,  I  am  surfeited. 
Enter  upon  your  judicial  capacity,  and  set  the  ques- 
tion for  ever  at  rest. 

Enter  Lucinda, /ro?7i  JVb.  7. 

Luc.  What  !  wont  you  examine  a  few  more  ?. 

Sir  R.  Heaven  forbid ;  the  good  fill  me  with 
anxiety,  the  evil  with  disgust ;  I've  had  enough,  and 
to  your  arbitration  I  must  submit  at  last.  Know 
then, that  here  1  have  a  bonny  Lassie  from  the  High- 
lands, interesting,  but  pedantic — here,  a  poetical  old 
maid — here,  an  elegant  Earl's  daughter — here,  a 
shrew'd  butcher's  Widow — here,  a  graceful  French 
Terpischore — and  here,  an  innocent  sister  of  a  coun- 
try bumpkin. 

Luc.  Variety  enough;  you  can't  surely  be  at 
a  loss. 
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Sir  K.  Yes,  but  I  am ;  the  difficulty  is,  to  muke 
the  election. 

Luc.  I  can  put  you  in  a  ready  way  to  obtain 
them  all. 

Sir  R.  Why!  Lucinda,  my  dear!  what  has  be- 
come of  your  country  modesty  ? 

Luc.  Its  true;  I  can  make  you  master  of  all  the 
interest,  poetry,  elegance,  shrewdness,  grace,  and 
innocence,  which  at  present  bewilder  you ;  nay,  I 
vow  it,  and  all  united  in  the  single  person  of — 

Sir  R.  Of  whom — Eloisa?  Petrarch's  Laura? 
The  Maid  of  Orleans.?  or,  the  Beauty  of  Butter- 
mere? 

Luc.  Of  my  dear  Jenny  Transit. 

Sir  R.  Pshaw !  the  very  name  chills  me,  it  runs 
thro*  my  heart  like  a  stab  from  her  father's  rusty 
old  broad  sword. — (Loud  double  knock). 

Jen.  f  Without). — Arrah  now,  be  aisy;  I  must 
see  the  gentleman,  so  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of 
denying  him. 

Enter  Jennv,  as  an  Ensign. 

Jen.  So,  Sir;  1  presume  you  arc  the  illegant  Q. 
X.?  By  my  soul,  you  are  well  titled,  for  you're  as 
cross  as  the  one,  and  as  awkward  as  the  other. 
Nay,  Sir,  don't  splutter ;  I'm  told  you  have  my  sis- 
ter in  close  custody  here,  and  1  have  brought  this 
little  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  set  her  at  liberty — 
{shews  a  pistol). 

Sir  R.  Sir,  you  are  mistaken,  there  is  not  a  per- 
son of  your  country  in  the  house. 

Jen.  Zounds,  Sir,  there's  no  necessity  for  that ; 
my  sister  is  an  English,  and  I  am  an  Irishman  ;  no 
matter  for  that,  she  is  my  sister,  and  by  my  soul  we 
should  have  been  twins  if  she  had'nt  made  a  slight 
mistake  and  popt  into  the  world  just  nine  months 
before  me. 
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Sir  R.  Pray,  Sir,  may  I  know  whom  I  have  tlie 
honour  to  receive  in  my  apartments  ? 

Jen.  By  my  faith,  sir,  you  have  the  honour  to 
receive  an  honourable  fellow.  Ensign  Thaddeus 
O'Transit,  of  the  Kilkenny  Flamers,  son  of  Colonel 
Transit,  and  brother  to  a  sweet  little  lass  as  ever 
brushed  the  dew  from  a  shamrock — Jenny  Transit, 
whom  I  have  traced  to  this  house,  and  whom  I 
intend  to  set  at  liberty,  by  locking  her  up  fast  in 
these  arms. 

Sir  R.  Thaddeus  O'  Transit !  —  Lucinda,  my 
dear,  what  does  this  mean  ?  O'  Transit !  it  must  be 
an  imposture! 

Jen.  Impostor  ! — if  you  utter  the  word  again,  by 
the  left  hand  corner  of  St.  Patrick's  right  eye,  I'll 
impose  upon  you  in  a  way  that  may  prove  far  from 
agreeable. — Sir,  the  wife  of  a  military  man  cannot 
bring  forth  children  when  and  wherever  she  likes. — 
I  was  born  while  my  father  was  on  duty  in  Dublin, 
and  I  choose  to  add  the  O'  to  my  name  to  preserve  a 
family  distinction — the  boys  of  old  Ireland  deserve 
that  honourable  continuation  at  the  beginning  of 
their  paternal  names  ;  for  abroad  or  at  home,  in  love 
or  in  war,  they  are  sure  to  make  their  opponents  cry 
O,  before  they  are  done  with  them ;  and  that  will  be 
your  fate,  honey,  if  you  don't  immediately  restore 
my  dear  Jenny. — Zounds,  sir,  you  must  be  a  perfect 
Turkish  Bashaw,  for  your  host  informed  me  you  had 
six  or  seven  Ladies  with  you ;  surely  you  can  spare 
one. 

Sir  R.  I  pledge  you  my  honour  she  is  not  here. 

Jen.  Botheration,  sir,  I'm  not  a  pawnbroker,  and 
if  1  were,  such  a  dirty  article  as  you  offer  me  is  not 
worth  making  out  a  duplicate  for. — No,  sir,  I've 
nothing  to  do  with  the  three  balls — two  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  one  of  us  a  quietus — so  take  this  little 
gentleman,  (presenting  a  pistol)  and  put  away  that 
little  lady — go  to  your  post  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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room,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  make  you  as  dead  as  a 
post  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Luc.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  put  up  your  pistols. 

Jen.  Oh,  you  prefer  to  stay  and  see  fair-play ; 
well,  my  dear,  don't  be  alarmed,  I'll  kill  him  as 
quietly  and  elegantly  as  a  gentleman  would  wish 
to  die. 

Luc.  (Taking  his  arm.)  Nay,  my  dear  Mr. 
Thady — I  intreat  you  to  hear  a  little  reason. 

Jen.  A  little  reason,  well,  my  little  reason,  I'll 
hear  whatever  you  have  to  say — though  I  think  you 
are  quite  big  enough  for  a  prune — and  since,  my 
dear,  you  put  yourself  under  my  protection,  I'll  do 
my  best  to  save  you  from  this  modern  Blue  Beard — 
come  along  with  me,  honey,  and  for  you,  sir,  allow 
me  to  say,  since  you  have  made  free  with  my  sister, 
I  shall  take  your's  into  keeping — she'll  make  a  very 
pretty  hostage — Cfome  along,  my  little  reason — 
shew  me  to  your  chamber — the  girls  often  tell  me, 
I  am  as  sweet  as  an  almond,  and  you  know  almonds 
and  raisins  are  best  together — so  a  fig  for  you,  old 
Blue  Beard. 

[Exeunt  Lucinda  and  Jenny  into  JVb.  7,  and  lock 
the  door. 

Sir  R.  Here's  a  pretty  business — to  be  insulted 
in  my  own  apartments — to  be  bullied  by  a  con- 
founded Irish  brazen  face — to  have  my  sister  forced 
away  before  my  eyes— locked  up  in  a  chamber  with 
a  fellow  whose  national  characteristics  are  amorous- 
ness and  impudence — it  is  too  bad — its  past  endur- 
ance— and  all  this  for  the  odious  Jenny — I  must 
take  some  steps  to  recover  her — here,  Davy,  sound 
an  alarm— bring  hither  your  kitchen  poker,  it  will 
serve  for  a  battering  ram. 

Davi/.  C  Without.)  Ees,  Sir. 

Sir  R.  If  ever  it  should  be  my  lot  to  see  this  odious 
Jenny  more — I  will  shew  her  with  what  contempt 
my  Insulted  pride  can  treat  her.     Why,  Davy,  I 
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say,  I  glow  with  impatience — I  pant — I  fume — 1 

rage — 1  burn. 

Writer  Davy  with  a  red  hot  poker  and  burns  him. 

Dav.  I  expected  you  would.  Sir. 

Sir  B.  Zounds  and  the  devil — instantly  break  open 
yon  door,  a  vile  seducer  has  conveyed  my  sister  there, 
and  refuses  me  admittance. 

Dav.  Ah,  them  sort  o*  folk  don't  v«^ant  a  third 
person ;  however,  we'll  soon  bring  their  wicked  deeds 
to  light,  and  so  here  goes.  Come  forth,  thou  vile 
seducerer. 

\^Breaks  open  the  door  and  discovers  Jenny  in  a 
morning  dress,  and  Lucinda  seated  on  a  sofa. 

Sir  JR.  What  do  I  see ! — Where  is  he  ? — Who 
is  this  ? 

Jen.  No  vile  seducer,  but  your  obedient  servant. 
Luc.  Jenny  Transit,  at  your  service.  Come, 
brother,  I  told  you  I  could  put  you  in  a  way  to  obtain 
all  the  qualifications  you  have  admired  to-day.  And 
now,  I  trust,  I  have  put  their  possessor  in  a  way  to 
obtain — you — 

Sir  R.  I  am  bewildered — enchanted — spell  bound 
— it  is  she — I  see  thro*  it  all — she  has  put  on  these 
disguises  to  prove  to  me  how  superior  her  talents 
and  accomplishments  are  to  what  I  have  given  her 
credit  for. 

Luc.  And  how  unworthy  you  are  to  be  the  Lord 
of  them. 

Jen.  Come,  my  old  friend  Roger,  now  Sir  Ro- 
derick— 1  have  not  forgotten  our  old  attachment, 
and  I  trust,  ere  this,  I  have  refreshed  your  memory. 

Sir  R.  Refreshed — my  dear  girl,  it  never  faded— 
1  always  thought  you  the  sweetest  of  human  beings, 
one  only  circumstance  excepted. 

Luc.  In  fact,  my  dear,  he  quarrelled  with  your 
godfathers. 

Jen.  Why,  to  say  truth,  they  evinced  but  little 
taste  when  they  christened  me. 
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Sir  R.  Damned  little,  Jenny,  Jano,  pheugh— 
why  my  dear,  it  never  occurs  in  history  or  fable, 
except  indeed  in  the  single  instance  of  Lady  Jane 

Jen.  Well  Sir  Roderick,  if  I  live  long  enough — 
'tis  more  than  probable  I  shall  be  Jane  grey. 

Luc,  Come,  brother — take  the  gifts  of  fortune 
when  they  present  themselves  or — 

Dav.  Have  you  any  further  use  for  the  poker,  sir? 

Sir  R.  But  what  will  my  coterie  of  smilers  say  ? 

Jen.  Never  fear,  they  are  my  feudal  vassals  and 
must  obey — and  you  shall  find  they  will  too.  Yes, 
yes,  they  shall  exemplify  the  words  of  the  Poet, 
"  they  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 

Dav.  Well,  she  ha'  won  him  fairly,  that's  sartin — 
Seven's  the  main  they  say,  and  ecod  to  my  thinking 
she  ha'  acted  her  seven  parts  main-well. 

Sir  R.  The  odds  have  been  against  me;and  I've 
lost  the  game. 

Jen.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  submit;  and  now  if  the 
gallant  cavaliers  will  forbear  to  quiz  us,  and  the  fair 
ladies  withhold  their  scandal,  we  may,  perhaps,  re- 
peat our  game  and  .shew  them  the  art  of  winning  a 
husband. 

FINALE. 
Kind  Gents,  if  ye  wish  to  avoid  care  and  strife, 
Be  not  over  nice  in  your  choice  of  a  Wife, 
And  learn,  ye  fair  Dames,  that  the  game  is  no  sin, 
In  which  love  holds  the  stakes,  and  a  Husband  ye  win. 

FINIS. 


J.  BARKER  respectfully  informs  the  Lovers  of  the  Drama,  that  his  Col- 
iMlion  of  PLAYS  ON  SALE,  as  to  extent  or  rarity,  from  the  dawn  of  the 
HistrioDic  Art,   to  the  present  day,  forms  an   assortment  he  can  without 
hazard  pronounce  matchless. 
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TO 


GEORGE  COLMAN5  ESQ. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

My  apology  for  dedicating  this  humble 
attempt,  to  the  most  eminent  Dramatic  Writer 
of  the  age,  is,  that  it  enables  me  publicly  to 
acknowledge  the  many  acts  of  private  friendship 
you  have  from  time  to  time  conferred  upon  me ; 
and  the  assistance  which,  in  the  course  of  my 
Profession,  I  have  so  frequently  derived  from 
your  masterly  pen. 

To  your  improving  hand,  which  has  the  magic 
power  of  producing  verdure  from  an  unfertile 
soil,  I  attribute,  in  a  great  degree,  the  very  flat- 
tering reception  with  which  the  Oreen  Man  has 
been  honoured  by  the  Public. — Accept,  my  dear 
Sir,  my  warmest  Thanks, 

And  believe  me, 
Your  sincere  Admirer, 
Grateful  Friend, 

And  humble  Servant, 


RICHARD  JONES. 


14,  Chapel-Street^  Grosvenor-Place, 
August  22d,  1818. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  CANNOT  send  this  trifle  to  the  press,  without  ex- 
pressing my  sense  of  the  fraternal  zeal  evinced  by  my  Bre- 
thren, whose  names  appear  in  the  Dramatis  Personae ;  to 
whom,  and  to  Mr.  Winston  (tlie  Stage  Manager),  I  beg 
to  return,  ray  most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  obliga- 
tion. Mr.  Terry  is  particularly  entitled  to  my  notice, 
for  his  excellent  and  unique  performance  of  the  principal 
character ;  but  I  forbear  my  praise,  which  would  be  su- 
perfluous, when  followed  by  the  Extract  from  the  Critique 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  which,  in  justice  to  Mr  Terry, 
I  here  insert, 

**  The  dramatic  interest  which  arises  out  of  the  awe 
*•  and  mystery  excited  by  the  Green  Man,  Is  of  a  very  pure 
"  and  effective  nature.  It  is  obvious,  that  to  represent  a 
**  character  of  this  description,  whose  essence  is  an  ascen- 
**  dancy,  without  knowing  wherefore,  over  all  with  whom 
**  he  comes  in  contact,  whose  actions  and  motives  are  all 
"  inscrutable,  requires  great  and  peculiar  talents  in  the 
"  Actor.  These  were  supplied  in  an  eminent  degree  by 
"  Mr.  Terry,  whose  performance  of  the  Green  Man, 
**  will  establish  itself,  on  our  Stage,  as  a  masterpiece  of 
"  its  kind.  We  have  seldom  seen  so  much  reality  thrown 
"  about  a  character,  as  on  this  occasion ;  it  was  distinctly 
"  felt  by  the  audience,  and  was  answered  often  by  loud 
"  applause,  but  more  frequently  by  the  profound  silence 
"  of  rivetted  attention — a  form  of  approbation  of  a  still 
"  higher  species." 

R.J. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE    I. 

The  Laicn  before  Sir  George  Squander'* 
House,  with  steps,  leading  from  the  Grand 
Entrance  on  the  right — on  the  left,  a  Pavilion, 

Enter  Fungus,  foUowed  by  Festoon. 

Fung.  Very  well,  Gentlemen — wonderfully 
well,  upon  my  word — thanks  to  your  handy- 
work,  our  Ball  will  make  a  devil  of  a  splash  in 
the  country,  and  my  master,  Sir  George  Squan- 
der, will  be  very  much  indebted  to  you.  You 
will  have  his  best  thanks — but  curse  me  if  you 
get  any  other  payment  (Aside) — Mr.  Festoon, 
your  chandeliers  are  quite  bewitching,  your  dra- 
peries quite  engaging,  and  your  hangings  abso- 
lutely most  tastefully  interesting. 

Fest.  Oh,  Mr.  Fungus — ^you  and  your  master 
are  very  polite ;  but  I  am  afraid  Sir  George  has 
forgot  my  little  account.  This  job  will  make  no 
small  addition  to  it — I  don't  wish  to  be  trouble- 
some— but — 

Fung.  Pray  don't  mention  it — it  will  be  just 
ts  easy  for  him  to  pay  them  both  together. 
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Fest  Why  that's  all  very  true ;  but  I  hear  this 
is  the  only  estate  Sir  George  has,  and  that  his 
income  is  very  snnall. 

Fung.  Mr.  Festoon,  did  you  by  any  chance 
ever  happen  to  hear  of  my  Lord  Rowcroft  ? 

Fest.  Oh,  yes — he  lives  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  is  very  proud,  very  rich,  and  a  ready-money 
customer. 

Fung.  Well  then,  this  great  Lord  is  our  uncle: 
he  has  no  children,  and  we  shall  inherit  his  title, 
his  pride,  his  estate,  and  his  ready-money. 

Fest.  Why  yes,  that's  all  very  well ;  but  they 
say  his  Lordship  is  so  much  displeased  with  his 
nephew,  for  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
country  surgeon,  that  ne  has  disinherited  him. 

Fung.  Disinherited!  Why,  where  the  devil 
did  you  stumble  upon  that  word?  There  is  a 
little  misunderstanding  between  us — but  we  ex- 
pect our  uncle's  forgiveness  every  hour:  that 
point  settled,  we  shall  soon  pop  him  into  his 
coffin,  jump  into  his  estate,  and  your  bills  will 
be  paid — so  away  with  you,  finish  your  job,  and 
fancy  your  money  already  in  your  pocket. — 
f  Pushes  him  out  J. — Bravo!  a  superb  entertain- 
ment, and  not  a  shilling  to  pay  for  it.  Creditors 
with  long  faces,  Bailiffs  with  long  legs;  and  At- 
torneys with  long  bills.  In  another  week  my 
master  will  no  longer  have  a  house  to  put  his 
nose  in,  and  I  shall  coolly  put  my  Lord  Row- 
croft's  300/.  in  my  pocket. 

Tucket,  from  the  Pavilion. 

Tucket.  Mr.  Fungus ! 

Funr/.  Ah,  Mrs.  Tucket,  what  the  devil  are 
yon  domg  there  ? 

Tucket.  Keeping  sentinel.  My  Lady  expects 
her  father,  and  her  sister  Bertha,  and  I  am  to 
give  the  signal  of  their  arrival. 
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Fung.  I  am  upon  duty  too,  waitijog  fora  oer- 
tain  money-lender,  the  Christian  Mr.  Closefist, 
who  is  a  Jew  in  principle,  if  ever  (here  was  one  i 
he  is  to  come  secretly  through  that  door,  for  we 
don't  wish  to  trouble  my  Lady  with  mon^- 

iMcW.  Mr.  Fungus,  Im  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  prospect  before  rae. 

Fung,  (surveying  himself)  Indeed,  Mrs.Tuck- 
et!  Well,  as  I  am  the  prospect,  I'm  rather  sur- 
priz'd  at  that. 

Tucket.  I  shall  give  my  Lady  Squander  warn- 
ing to-morrow.  / 

Fung.  And  I  shall  remain. 

Tucket.  We  shall  disgrace  ourselves  by  stay- 
ing in  this  family  any  longer. 

Fung.  What!  disgrace  ourselves  by  making 
our  fortunes ! 

Tucket  Nonsense !  Our  wages  are  not  paid. 
But  by-the-bye,  1  have  a  letter  for  you. 

Fung.  Wliy  did  you  not  give  it  me  before? — 
Good — it's  the  very  letter  I  expected. 

Tucket.  Oh,  a  letter  of  great  consequence,  I 
dare  say. 

Fung.  Great  indeed !  This  letter  is  from  our 
master's  uncle,  Lord  Rowcroft. 

Tucket.  What!  are  you  in  correspondence  with 
our  enemy  ? 

Fung.  It  contains  a  secret  which  you  shall 
know — Hush!  Somebody  coming — Sir  George 
Squander  and  my  Lady. 

Enter  Sir  George  and  Lady  Squander. 

Lady.  S.  Well,  Sir  George,  you  are  really 
very  galkint ;  the  scarf  you  have  brought  me  is 
so  beautiful,  so  fashionable,  but  then  so  expen- 
sive, that  you  must  expect  to  be  scolded. 

b2 
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'^■Sir  O.  Not  to-day,  ray  dear  Harriet. 

Lady  S.  Well,  then,  I'll  scold  you  to-morrow* 
for,  my  dear  George,  you  must  see  the  necessity 
of  curtailing  our.  expences,  of  living  with  eco* 
nomy,  and  above  all,  of  paying  our  debts. 

Sir  G.  Paying  our  debts! — Oh,  that's  my 
Uncle's  business. 

Lady  S.  What,  then  you  still  flatter  yourself 
he  will  forgive  you? 

Sir  G.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  He  has  been 
making  a  thousand  enquiries  in  the  village,  and 
appeared  particularly  anxious  about  me.'    ^   "• 

Fung.  (Aside)  Yes,  he's  more  anxious  about 
you  than  you  imagine. 

••*  *Lady  S.  Sir  George,  you  wish  to  put  me  in 
good  humour  for  the  Ball  to-night.^'-  "iiJi  /    ■• 

Tucket,  Jrom  the  Terrace.  lukj; 

Tucket.  Madam!  Madam!  A  carriage  has 
just  stopp'd  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  a^oung 
lady  is  getting  out. 

Lady  S.  It  is  my  sister  Bertha. 

Tucket.  There  is  an  old  gentleman  with  her. 

Lady  S.  My  father,  I  suppose. 

Tucket.  {Aside)  Her  father !  I  never  saw  such 
a  gig  in  my  life  ! — The  old  gentleman  is  dressed 
all  in  green. 

Sir  G.  (With  alarm)  In  green! 

Tucket.  A  green  coat,  green  waistcoat,  green 
inexpress —  in  short,  he's  green  all  over,  fike  a 
grasshopper. 

Sir  G.  'Tiff  he!  The  Green  Man— that  in- 
comprehensible being  is  my  torment.  I  wish  the 
Green  Man  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Lady  S.  How !  He  with  my  sister — if  any 
misfortune  ha^j  happen'd  to  my  father — 

Sir  G.  Impossible — or  your  sister  would  not 
have  left  him. 
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Lady  S.  I  am  very  much  alarm'd — my  dear  Sir 
George,  let  us  fly  to  meet  them. 

Sir  G.  (  With  hesitation)  I —  I'll  follow  you 
- — but — my  dear  Harriet,  let  me  entreat  you  not 
to  allow  this  stranger  any  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ifflg  my  estate,  questioning  my  people,  or  visit- 
ing my  house.  [Exit  Lady  S. 

Fung.  ( Comes  for ica/rd)  I  beg  pardon,  Sir, 
but  as  my  assistance  may  be  required,  may  I  ask 
who  this  strange  Gentleman  is,  whose  arrival 
gives  you  so  much  alarm  ? 

Sir  O.  He  is  a  perfect  original — his  air  is 
modest,  yet  commanding — in  the  same  breath 
he  will  say  the  most  agreeable,  and  the  most 
unpleasant  things — He  is  so  great  an  enemy  to 
every  kind  of  deceit,  that  no  human  power  can 
prevent  him  from  saying  what  he  thinks — neither 
age,  sex,  nor  iTink,  are  any  protection  against 
w:hat  he  calls  his  plain  facts.  If  you  are  dis- 
pleased, he  takes  no  notice;  if  you  are  seriously 
angry,  he  laughs  ;  and  if  you  persist,  he  turns 
his  back — nobody  knows  Avho  he  is,  and  he 
knows  every  body. 

Fung.  An  inquisitor,  I  suppose. 

Sir  G.  At  one  time  he  leads  you  to  suppose 
his  fortune  is  but  moderate — at  another,  he 
speaks  as  if  he  possessed  millions !  In  short,  he 
will  be  gloomy  and  gay,  cholerick  and  compas- 
sionate, bashful  and  insolent,  insidious  and  in- 
sinuating, in  the  same  day. 

Fung.  And  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  Sir,  where  did 
you  pick  up  this  precious  acquaintance  ? 

Sir  G.  At  Mr.  Wilton's,  on  the  day  of  my 
marriage.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  broken  car- 
riage, he  demanded  our  hospitality — he  must 
have  seen,  that  on  such  an  occasion,  he  was  in- 
truding— but   no — my   gentleman    ordered    his 
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trunks  into  the  house,  invited  himself  to  supper, 
and  seeni'd  so  much  at  his  ease,  that  he  might 
have  passed  for  an  invited  relation. 

Fung.  Ciir&e  his  impudence! 

Sir  G.  He  was  to  set  off  the  next  morning ; 
but  we  remained  a  whole  fortnight  at  Mr.  Wil- 
ton's, and  left  him  installed  there,  and  as  much 
Ht  home,  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  house. 

Fung.  Free  and  easy ! 

Sir  G.  We  could  not  discover  his  name,  but 
as  either  from  madness  or  design,  he  is  always 
dressed  in  green,  we  gave  him  the  name  of  the 
Oreen  Man. 

Fung.  Bravo!  Mr.  Green  Man. — Oh,  he  is 
some  madman  esca|)ed  from  his  keeper. 

Sir  G.  But,  Fungus,  Mr.  Closefist  has  not 
made  his  appearance  yet.  I  must  have  that  500/, 
I  have  some  accounts  to  settle  to-morrow,  and 
to*night  we  may  have  high  play. 

(Closefist  coughs  without). 

Fung.  All's  right,  Sir  !  Do  you  hear  tJiat 
short  dry  cough — its  the  Ibrerimner  of  the  sweet 
sound  of  his  guineas. 

Enter  Closefist. 

Sir  G.  Just  in  time,  my  good  friend. 

Closefist.  Heugh!  Heugh! — Sir  George,  your 
bouse  is  only  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  it's  true, 
and  yet  that's  a  long  walk  for  a  poor  weak  old 
man  like  me. 

Fung.  Why  didn't  you  take  a  chaise  then? 

Closefist.  A  what!  a  chaise? 

Fung.  We  would  have  paid  for  it. 

Closefist.  Oh,  if  I  had  known  that  indeed.    \ 

Fung.  You  should  never  venture  to  walk  witK 


so  large  a  sum  as  five  hundred  pounds  about  you 
— Come,  out  with  the  cash  ! 

Closefist  Out  with  the  cash ! — Heugh !  heugh ! 
Aye — but  I  must  first  get  the  cash. 

Sir  G.  And  haven't  you  got  it  then  ? — 'Sdeath, 
man,  I  have  a  very  pressing  occasion  for  it. 

Closefist  Yes,  I  don't  doubt  it,  Sir  George ; 
but  I  have  already  advanc'd  you  a  large  sum : 
and  when  people  disappoint  me  in  their  pay- 
ments, I  am  sometimes  forc'd  to  take  measures, 
which  wound  my  delicacy  and  my  sensibility. 

Fung.  Oh,  curse  your  sensibility ;  and  as  to 
your  delicacy,  you'll  prove  that,  by  sending  your 
bailiffs,  I  suppose. 

Sir  G.  Curse  the  fellow,  I  shall  never  keep 
my  temper  with  him. 

Fung.  Leave  him  to  me.  Sir.  Stand  aside, 
and  I'll  make  a  convert  of  him. — (Fungus  to 
Closefist)  You  remember  the  conversation  we 
had  about  Lord  Rowcroft — Do  you  know  his 
Lordship's  hand-writing  ? 

Closefist.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  business  with  him — and— 

Fung.  Why,  then,  just  pop  your  peepers  over 
that  letter. 

Sir  G.  How  mortifying,  to  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  such  fellows,     f  Retires). 

Closefist.  (Reads).  **  Try  every  means  in 
"  your  power,  my  dear  Fungus,  to  make  our 
"  plan  succeed;  for  on  that  condition  only,  will 
"  I  pay  my  nephew 's  debts,  leave  him  all  my  pro- 
*'  perty,  and  again  bestow  on  him  my  tenderness 
"  and  affection." 

Fung.  Aye,  never  mind  his  tender  affection — 
but— 77/  pay  his  rfe6f5— What  do  you  think  of 
t)iat? 

•  Closefist  I  like  ihQ.t.--C Reading)    "  On  that 
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*»*eondition  ow/y  will  I — "  I  don't  like  that  cmly 
^^^But  what  is  the  condition  ? 
•  f\tng.  Why,  Sir  George  married  without  his 
uncle,  Lord  Rowcroffs,  consent — The  uncle  is 
liret  to  separate  the  parties,  and  at  last  to  dissolve 
the  marria2:e — This  scheme  brought  about,  Sir 
George  will  only  change  his  wife  tor  a  large  for- 
tune. 

Closefist.  And  a  monstrous  good  exchange  too. 

Enter  Pinfold.  ■  * 

Pinfold.  Oh,  you  be  there,  Sir,  be  yon  ?  Here 
be  another  bundle  of  bills  for  you  to  look  over. 

Fung,  For  shame,  Mr.  Pinfold — ^you  ouglit  to 
know  better — is  this  a  time — 

Sir  O.  Deuce  take  the  bills — these  people 
teaze  me  to  death !  1  positively  must  engage  a 
steward,  or  I  shall  be  ruined  ! 

Pinfold.  Now  I  do  think  you  be  going  to  ruin 
qnite  fast  enough  as  it  be.     (Aside,  and  Exit). 

Closefist.  A  steward !  Did  you  say  you'd  take 
a  steward.  Sir  George? 

Sir  O.  Yes.  I  have  had  one  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  r  hope  to  engage  him  to-morrow. 

Closefist.  A  steward !  Oh,  then  he'll  be  dish'd 
directly — then  comes  the  uncle  to  pay  his  debts, 
on  the  condition  of  a  separation — and  then — Oh, 
BOW  we  are  all  in  the  right  box. — Well,  Mr. 
Fungus,  I  believe  I  can  contrive  to  advance — 

Fung.  My  dear  fellow ! 

Closefist.  Ah !  You  have  found  out  my  weak 
tide — Well,  to-morrow  you  shall  have  the  money. 

Fung.  My  sweet  fellow  !     (Embracing  him). 

Sir  O.  My  good  friend,  you  have  given  me 
new  life. 

Closefist.  Ah !  I  am  a  weak  old  man — ^you  do 
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what  you  like  with  me.  The  money  I  shall 
bring  you  was  intended  for  the  son  of  a  great 
banker;  who,  to  make  matters  tally,  is  always 
accepting,  while  his  father  is  discounting. — Ha ! 
haj  ha! 

jFhng.  Then  very  early  to-morrow  morning — 

Close/is t  I  shall  take  a  coach. 

Fung.  Two,  if  you  like.  ,.,* 

j.Closefist.  One  will  be  enough.  I  shall  be 
with  you  in  due  time,  Sir  George — Engage  a 
a  steward!  Oh,  it's  all  right — the  business  is 
done.  -  [Exit. 

i  Sir  O.  I  hope  Closefist  won't  meet  that  vex- 
atious Green  Man  in  his  way.  He  would  ask 
him  a  thousand  questions,  and,  perhaps,  worm 
out  this  money  transaction.  But  how  dare  he  in- 
terfere in  my  affairs?  How  dare  he  lecture  me 
as  he  has  already?  And  why  should  I  dread  him? 
It  can  only  be  because  extravagance  and  folly  are 
always  ashamed  to  encounter  the  glance  of  virtue 
and  integrity.  ^irt  fi         {^Exit. 

Fungus  and  Tucket. 

Tucket.  Are  you  alone,  at  last  ?  I'm  dying  to 
know  the  secret. — What  letter  is  this  you  have 
received  from  Lord  Rowcroft  ? 

Fung.  Listen :  His  Lordship  not  being  able 
to  prevent  the  marriage,  or  rather  madness  of  his 
nephew,  forbid  him  his  presenipe.  I  was  then  in 
his  Lordship's  service,  who,  knowing  my  extraor- 
dinary talents,  retained  me  on  his  side ;  and,  for 
a  fee  of  300/.  I  am  to  assist  his  nephew's  taste 
for  extravagance,  and  endeavour  to  complete  feis 
ruin.  i 

Tucket.  He  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  .^^ 

Fung.  You  flatter  me.  When  the  nephew  is 
ruined,  the  uncle  will  make  his  appearance,  pro- 
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pose  a  deed  of  separation,  and,  by  the  help  of 
two  signatures,  and  his  Lordship's  credit  and 
money,  my  master,  Sir  George,  will  soon  be  free. 

Tucket.  I  know  a  great  many  happy  couples 
who  would  be  glad  to  free  themselves  the  same 
way. 

Fung.  That's  not  all.  Mark. — (Reading  the 
Letter)  "  You  fear  Sir  George  may  be  induced 
"  to  sell  his  small  estate — but,  by  the  aid  of  some 
"  of  his  bonds,  (secretly  purchased),  when  I 
"  please,  he  shall  no  longer  have  an  estate  to 
•*  sell." — But  this  does  not  concern  you. — "  As 
"  we  are  going  on  so  well,  it  is  not  necessary 
"  for  Closefist  to  advance  the  500/." 

Tucket.  His  Lordship  is  right  there — ^for  if  he 
got  the  500/.  he  wouldn't  smash  quite  so  soon. 

Fung.  True ;  but  it's  quite  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  to  take  care  of  number  one.  Sir  George 
owes  me  a  pretty  smart  sum — we  must  have  this 
500/.  Then  I  shall  be  paid  by  Sir  George,  touch 
his  Lordship's  300/.,  and  take  care  to  make  my 
escape  before  the  general  blow  up. 

Tucket.  Ah,  that  alters  the  case. 

Fktng.  "  It  is  much  to  be  desired," — Now  this 
does  concern  you — ''  It  is  much  to  be  desired, 
"  that  the  wife  should  be  led  to  giddiness  and 
"  indiscretion ;  and  then  the  plan  of  effecting  a 
"  divorce,  after  the  separation,  would  go  on 
"  smoothly." 

Tucket.  Upon  my  word,  our  uncle  has  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity. 

Fung.  Now,  Tucket,  I  depend  upon  you  to 
bring  this  matter  about — You  shewed  your  ta- 
lents in  this  way  when  you  lived  with  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Loveall. 
'^Tucket.  Oh,  don't  mention  that  shocking  af- 
fair ;  it  was  so  badly  managed — and  the  husband 
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made  such  a  fuss  about  it — but  was  that  my 
fault? 

Fung.  By  no  means  ;  for,  thanks  to  your  skill, 
the  lady  became  one  of  those  cliarming  women 
who  prefer  their  lap-dogs  to  their  children,  their 
equipage  to  their  husbands,  and  their  diamonds 
to  their  reputation. 

Tucket.  Yes ;  but  our  lady  would  give  us  a 
great  deal  more  trouble. — Mrs.  Loveall  had  been 
educated  at  a  fashionable  boarding-school ;  and 
the  business  was  half  done  to  one's  hands. 

Fung.  Sir  George's  particular  friend,  Mr. 
Crackley,  is  expected  here  this  evening — he  is 
certainly  in  love  with  owe  of  our  ladies,  and  may 
forward  our  scheme — Lord  Rowcroft  is  generous, 
and  you  will  be  well  rewarded. 

Tucket.  He  is  our  only  resource — there  is  no 
other  relation. 

Fung.  None — we  once  had  a  Maternal  Uncle, 
a  Mr.  Benmore — formerly  in  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  Lord  Rowcroft 's  father ;  but  he 
disappeared  above  twenty  years  ago,  (died  no 
doubt),  about  the  time  his  Lordship's  father 
expired. 

Tucket.  And  they  say  the  present  Lord  Rew- 
croft  exercised  his  talents  pretty  profitably  on 
that  occasion. 

Fung.  Yes — by  contriving  to  get  his  brother 
disinherited — Sir  George's  father  contested  the 
Will,  but  lost  his  cause,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  Our  master,  Sir  George,  then  a  child, 
was  left  a  very  slender  provision,  but  fortune  fa- 
voured him — ^his  Lordship's  only  son  went  post  for 
the  other  world — the  nephew,  Sir  George,  was 
taken  to  supply  his  place,  and  would  have  been 
heir  to  his  titles  and  estate,  if  he  had  not  made 

c2 
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thji^  foolish  match.  But  mum — our  Lady  and  htx 

sUtcr.  >  %i4 

Enter  LadV  SQtTAlh)BR*l<WldBElftTRA'.       "**' 

Bertha.  What !  not  here  :  where  can  he  have 
hid  himself! 

Lady  S.  Have  you  seen  any  stranger? 

F\ing.  No,  my  Lady. 

Bertha.  That  Mr.  Green  is  such  a  strange 
man !  In  the  middle  of  the  avenue  he  stopp'd 
one  of  the  labourers,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  wouldn't  stir  a  step — I  was  so 
impatient  to  meet  you,  that  I  did  not  wait  for 
him ;  and  I  dare  say  he  will  amuse  himself  by 
looking  over  Sir  George's  grouAds,  and  examin- 
inffthe  plantations.  1'.a>  .* 

r\tng.  A  few  minutes  after  your  Ladyship  left 
us,  Sir  George  hastened,  I  believe,  to  rejoin  your 
Ladyship.  ..fivj  »in.  . 

Bertha.  Then  I  dare  say  he  has  met  our  whim- 
sical friend. 

Fung.  Has  your  Ladyship  any  commands  for 


me 


? 


Lady  S.  Only  see  if  the  Ball-room  is  finished 
nd  do  you,  Tucket,  wait  for  me  in  my  dress* 
ing-room.  [Exeunt  Tucket  and  Fungus. 

Bertha.  Why,  my  dear  Harriet,  you  must 
lead  a  delightful  life  here — how  happy  you  must 
be! 

Lady  S.  (Sighing)  Oh!  yes,  very  happy! 
But  my  father — you  are  certain,  it  is  only  a 
slight  lit  of  the  gout  which  prevented  his  coming. 

Bertha.  Nothing  more.  But  I  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  tell  you — my  mother  has  locked 
up  all  the  novels  Sir  George  left  us — she  says 
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your  marriage  lifts  already  made  one  rbmUtfcefti 
the  family,  and  that  is  quite  enough. — But  I 
could  tell  her,  that  I,  her  daughter  Bertha,  have 
began  one  for  myself,  which  is  drawing  towards 
the  catastrophe. 

'Lady  Si  \  hope  it  will  be  fortunate,  with  all 
my  heart,  Bertha.    But  what  of  Mr.  Green  ? 

Bertha.  Since  you  left  us  he  has  not  said  a 
word  about  his  journey,  and  his  carriage,  which 
broke  down  near  our  house,  is  not  even  ordered 
to  be  repaired. 

Ladg  S:  It  is  very  strange  he  should  take  so 
much  interest  in  our  family !  And  what  can  in- 
duce him  to  stay  so  long? 

Bertha.  Why,  he  says — my  father's  an  excel- 
lent man — and  that  "  my  mother's  an  excellent 
"  housekeeper — and  that  I  am  an  excellent — no — 
"  that  I  am  a  little  fool.  He  says — ^ou  are  the 
"  best  wife  in  the  world  !  that  Sir  George  has 
"  some  good  points  about  him,  but  that  he  is  too 
*'  proud,  and  his  taste  for  splendour  will  be  his 
*'  ruin — that's  the  plain  fact." 

Lady  S.  Where  can  he  learn  all  this? 

Bertha.  Oh,  the  man's  a  witch,  I  believe — 
why  he  knows  every  thing.  It  was  only  last 
Sunday,  that  my  swain  declared  his  passion,  and 
on  Monday,  this  conjurer  repeated  every  word 
he  said  to  me ! — ^Now,  will  you  tell  me  why  he 
gave  me  this  necklace,  with  a  request  that  I 
should  wear  it  to-day — his  gift  won't  ruin  him ; 
these  are  not  brilliants,  and  much  too  large  to  be 
real  diamonds. 

Enter  Green. 

Green.  (^As  entering)  Oh,  I  have  seen  quite 
enough!    Here's  management!    Here's — Lady 
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Squander — Allow  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  your 
Ladyship. 

hady  S.  You  are  most  welcome,  Sir.  But 
at  my  father's  you  always  cali'd  me  your  dear 
Harriet.     (Offering  her  hand). 

Oreen  Well,  I  like  that — I  am  happy,  dear 
Harriet,  that  you  give  me  an  instance  of  good 
sense,  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  either  man  or 
woman.  You  have  obtained  a  title  without  in- 
creasing your  vanity. 

Bertha.  Come,  Mr.  Green,  no  ceremony  here ; 
in  my  sister's  house  you  may  be  as  much  at  home, 
as  at  my  father's. 

Green  (To  Lady  S.)  You  are  worthy  of  such 
a  father,  and  believe  me,  no  one  is  more  inte- 
rested in  your  welfare  than  myself. 

Enter  Tucket. 

Tucket.  Every  thing  is  ready  for  your  Lady- 
ship to  dress.     Oh,  On — there's  the  Green  Man ! 

Lady  S.  We  have  time  enough,  there's  no 
hurry..    Wait  for  me  in  my  dressing-room. 

Green.  So — a  lady's  maid,  I  suppose. 

Lady  S.  Yes. 

Bertha.  But,  sister,  I  understand  your  Ball 
will  be  magnificent — I  am  afraid  my  plain  dress, 
and  straw  hat,  will  disgrace  your  Ladyship. 

Lady  S.  We  can  supply  you. 

Tucket.  Besides,  Miss  Bertha  has  got  a  very 
handsome  necklace,  and  a  valuable  one  no  doubt 
— and  that  would  be  sufficient  to — 

Green.  When  her  Ladyship  has  given  her 
orders,  pert  Mrs.  Tucket  should  hold  her  tongue, 
and  go  about  her  business. 

Tucket.  Pert  indeed !  So,  Sir,  you  know  my 
name,  I  perceive. 
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Oreen.  Yes,  and  your  character  too. — Pray 
how  did  you  leave  your  worthy  mistress,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Loveall  ? 

Tucket  Sir,  I —  You — I  don't  understand  you, 
Sir. 

Green.  Oh  yes,  you  do. 

Tucket.  Has  your  Ladyship  any  more  com- 
mands ? 

Lady  S.  I  shall  let  you  know. 

Tucket.  Very  well,  my  Lady.  Where  could 
that  plaguy  man  have  learnt  my  secrets  ?  (^Aside 
—going). 

Green.  Mrs.  Tucket,  my  Compliments  to  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Loveall. 

Tucket.  Brute!  [^^ef Tucket. 

Bertha.  The  poor  girl  seems  quite  confounded ! 

Lady  S.  Who  is  that  Mrs.  Loveall — whose 
name  I — 

Green.  You  shall  know  in  due  time — ^but 
place  no  dependance  on  that  woman — ^her  coun- 
sels are  dangerous. 

Lady  S.  I  never  liked  her,  and  have  often 
told  Sir  George  that,  with  our  limited  income, 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  a  lady's  maid. 

Green.  You  will  not  have  the  trouble  of  dis- 
charging her,  she  will  soon  take  herself  off. 

Bertha.  There,  sister!  I  told  you  he  was  a 
conjurer :  you  see  he  knows  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  do  what's  going  forward  in  your  house. 

Enter  Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you — I  have  been  seeking  you,  and  am  quite  dis- 
tress'd  that  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
you  sooner. 

Green.  Pray  don't  be  too  much  delighted  and 
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ilistress'd,  Sir  Gkorge — I  belie've  I  ought  to  Ifeg 
pardon  for  coming  uninvited — Eh ! 

Sir  G.  You  must  have  been  convinced  ihot 
the  pleasure  of  your  company — 

Green.  Oh  damn  it,  you're  too  polite  by  half 
— and  that  convinces  me  I'm  not  welcome. 
Sir  G.  Oh,  Sir !  you  are  pleas'd  to  be  m^rry. 
Green.  No,  Sir  George,  I  am  perfectly  seri- 
ous— you  know  me,  and  you  dread  my  censure  ; 
but  don't  be  alarmed — so  far  from  reproachibg, 
I  am  going  to  commend  you. 
Sir  G.  To  commend  me? 
Lady  S.  Well,  since  you  are  on  such  good 
terms,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  leaving  you  to- 
gether.    Have  I  your  permission,  Sir?  "*'* 
Green.  By  all  means — ^your  Ladyship  expects 
company,  and  can  have  no  time  for  friends. 

[Exit  Lady  Squanderr 
Bertha.  (To  Lady  S.)  I'll  follow  you.     Now, 
my  dear  Sir,  remember  your  promise,  to  make 
yourself  agreeable  to-day.  [Exit. 

Green.  Go  along,  you  coaxing  baggage! 
Now,  Sir  George,  that  I  am  no  longer  con- 
strained by  the  presence  of  your  wife,  accept  my 
sincere  congratulations.  I  am  quite  enchanted ! 
You  have  shewn  a  delicacy — 
Sir  G.  A  delicacy! 

Green.  Yes,  you  told  Mr.  Wilton,  when  you 
niarried  his  daughter,  that  your  uncle  would 
disinherit  you,  and  that  then  your  fortune  would 
be  reduced  to  this  little  estate  here. 

Sir  G.  But  where  was  the  delicacy  in  this, 
Sir?  .^K^u 

Green.  Oh,  mighty  great.  You  were  afraid 
old  Wilton  would  think  you  too  rich  a  man  for 
his  daughter ;  for  from  the  dashing  style  in  which 
you  now  live,  you  certainly  concealed  from  him 
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the  large  amount    of  your  income — that's  the 
plain  fact. 

Sir  G.  I  really,  Sir,  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  this  pleasantry — the  plain  fact  is,  that  I  told 
Mr.  Wilton  the  plain  truth — that  this  estate  is 
my  only  property. 

Green.  Tnen  be  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  into 
your  secret.  Just  inform  me  how  people  of  500 
a  year,  contrive  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
5000?  Many,  I'm  told,  do  it;  but  how  the 
devil  they  honestly  manage  it,  hang  me,  if  I  can 
conceive. 

Sir  G.  I  have  very  good  friends. 

Green.  Friends  who  lend  money!  Preserve 
ihem  carefully — they  are  seldom  met  with  now- 
a-days. 

Sir  G.  By  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  friend- 
ship. 

Green.  Hum  ! — Now  I  think  myself  worthy  of 
friendship — I  am  sure  I  am  your  friend — ^andyet 
curse  me  if  I'd  lend  you  a  shilling  and — that's  the 
plain  fact.  -i^*     «v 

Sir  G.  I  have  not  ask'dyou,  Sir,-i    •  - 

Green.  No,  you're  too  proud !  But  harkye, 
Sir — the  best  way  to  do  without  the  assistance 
of  others,  is  to  depend  upon  our  own  exertions. 
So  you  had  better  follow  my  advice. 

Sir  G.  And  plough  my  own  fields. 

Green.  Yes,  Sir;  plough  your  own  fields — ^for 
I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  wife,  that  I  am 
sure  she  would  like  you  better  in  a  fustian  jacket, 
bought  with  ready  money,  than  in  a  splendid  and 
feshionable  dress  obtained  upon  credit. 

Sir  G.  And  pray.  Sir,  how  do  you  know  I  buy 
upon  credit  ? 

Green.  Why,  it  is  possible;  for  tradesmen^, 
now-a-days,  are  easily  imposed  upon. 
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Sir  G.  Imposed  upon !  Sir,  you  forget  to  whom 
you  are  speaking. 

,.((  Green.  I  am  speaking  to  Sir  Geote  Squan- 
der; who  prefers  the  idle,  useless  life  of  a  fine 
gentleman,  to  that  of  an  industrious  and  inde- 
pendent farmer. 

Sir  G.  A  farmer!  Sir,  I  must  not  disgrace  my 
family.  I  have  a  name,  a  title  to  support ;  and 
my  estate,  though  small,  is  productive,  and  will 
bring  me — 

Green.  Double  your  income,  if  it  were  pro- 
perly cultivated.  >>><  uoao 

Sir  G.  And  then  my  house — 

Green.  Is  mighty  showy,  and  splendidly  unin- 
habitable !  The  lower  rooms  are  all  velvet,  ala- 
baster, or  molu,  and  looking-glass — the  first  floor 
is  not  even  papered — the  second  has  neither 
sashes  nor  doors — and  the  rain  pelts  into  the  gar- 
rets I 

Sir  G,  But  I  expect  an  Architect,  and  work- 
men— 

Green.  An  Architect !  You  have  an  Attorney 
already,  and  you'll  soon  want  a  Mad  Doctor! 

(Crackley  sings  without). 

Jamais  mon  Perc  ne  m'apprit, 
Connne  il  faut  avoir  de  I'esprit. 

Sir  G.  Ah  !  my  friend  Crackley! 

Enter  Crackley,  in  the  French  Costume. 

Crack.  Eh  !  le  voila !  Comment  vous  portez 
\pus,  mon  cher  ami  ? 

.Sir  G.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  you  ia 
plain  English,  1  will  .say — 

Crack.  Eh — c'estegal.     Parlez — Parlez! 
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Sir  O.  Well  theij,  I—  "     '        ' 

Crack.  Point  de  ceremonie — 

JSir  G.  Why,  damn  it^  you  seem  to  have  left 
your'sin  Paris! — But,  if  you  will  condescend  to 
listen,  you  will  hear  that  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  you.  h^ 

Crack.  Vous  me  faites  beaucoup  dlionneiir — 
et  Madame —  '•  '^> 

..■SfirO,  Curse  your  French  jabber — what  do 
you  mean? 

Crack.  Beg  pardon,  my  dear  boy;  but  I  have 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  French 
lately,  that  hang  me,  if  1  hav'n't  almost  ibrgot  my 
native  tongue. 

Green.  And  I  question  very  much,  if  you  ever 
knew  it.     (Aside J. 

Crack.  Well,  but,  George,  Madame,  comment 
se  porte  elle  }  Pshaw  !  How  does  her  divine  La- 
dyship carry  herself — I  mean,  how  is  she? 

Sir  G.  Why,  her  divine  Ladyship  carries  her- 
self very  well ;  and  you  will  soon  see  her. 

Crack.  I  am  absolutely  dying  to  throw  myself 
at  her  angelic  feet.  Don't  be  jealous,  George — 
we  are  never  jealous  in  France.  Now,  pray  give 
me  credit  for  coming  so  soon ;  for,  you  know,  I 
seldom  make  my  appearance  till  after  the  first 
course — but  we  are  come  early  to-day — I  say  we, 
for  I  did  not  come  alone — I  have  brought  two 
devilish  queer  fellows  with  me  :  Major  Dump- 
ling and  Captain  Bibber. 

Sir  G.  Dumpling!— Bibber! — I  don't  recol- 
lect— 

Crack.  Ces  deux  hommes,  done  tu  fis  la  con- 
noissance — D — -n  it — The  gentlemen  we  met  at 
the  ball  given  by  the  great  wife  of  the  little 
banker,  the  day  before  her  husband  stopp'd  pay« 
ment. 

d2 
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Sir  G.  Oh,  I  remember.,    {t<«t     *  '  '^ 

Crack.  They  are  quite  an  acquisition !  'In 
London,  they  would  be  quite  the  rage— ♦for  yoir 
never  hear  of  a  grand  rout,  without  a  lion — 
either  a  Turk,  a  new  Singer,  a  Cossack,  or  a 
Conjurer.     Every  fashionable  party  has  its  lion!* 

Green.  Aye,  and  its  bears  too,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  monkeys. 

^,X^rack.  Monsieur !  (to  Green)  Very  odd  crea- 
ture— he  looks  like  a  green  parpot  in  a  night-cap! 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  Your  lion,  I  suppose — but  he  will 
be  eclipsed,  for  mine  are  originals,  and  are  now 
investigating  and  giving  orders — they  are  very 
obliging.  But,  Baronet,  do  you  know  your  Ball 
has  made  quite  a  sensation  amongst  us  ?— ^1  -  ex- 
pect a  fruition  of  delightsomeness — Car  je  me 
sens  en  verve ! — Ha !  ha ! — 

Ore0.n..>  This  French  gentleman,  like  most 
French  gentlemen,  seems  to  relish  our  English 
entertainments. 

Crack.  French  gentleman ! — ^What  the  devil, 

docs   he — Ha!  ha!  ha!      Very  vivacious,  upon 

ray  veracity — Ha!  ha!  lia!  being  dress 'd  in  the 

,  Paris  costume,  he  takes  me  for  a  Frenchman.  MrA 

\„^ir  G.  I  don't  wonder  at  his  mistake — Ha!  hal 

,,. Crack.  Excellent!    Le  tour  est  impayable — 

That  is,  it's  a  devilish  good  joke — A  Frenchman  ! 

—Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Green.  Well,  but  is  there  any  thing  to  laugh 
at?  >i)  '.il(I^ 

Crack.  Yes,  upon  ray  soul,  there's  a  great  ti^al 
tp  laugh  at. — Look  at  me  again — Ha!  ha!        •  •'' 

Green.  Well,  now  1  do  look  at  you  again, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  laugh  at. 
,  Crack.  My  dear  Sir,  where  has  lie  hid  him-^ 
self? — Why,  my  dress  and  conversation  are  quite^ 
the  jpifihion. 
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Green,  The  fashion!  -^-^^  *    'j^    '^  '^^^^■•. 

Crack.  Yes,  my  ttrt/awf  fVlend— ^fSr,  ""^W  ^te 
of  my  hat,  my  head,  and  my  nonchalance,  Je  suis 
en  verite,  your  own  worthy  countryman!         -^-'♦^ 

Green.  Astonishing!  Then  1  conclude  "It's 
the  height  of  vulgarity,  now-a-days,  to  dress  and 
talk  like  a  native  of  one's  own  country.  ^  ^ ' " 

Crack.  Eh!    I  hope,  Sir,  you  don't  meah'*t<5 
proscribe  every  thing  that  isn't  English !    No,  no 
— :you  must  go  to  Paris,  to  eat  ragouts  in  perfec- 
tion, drink  wine  in  perfection,  and  see  dancing  ifi^ 
perfection!  '    *^' 

Green.  Sir,  we  have  no  objection  to  good 
French  dishes,  good  French  wine,  or  modest 
French  dancing — but,  since  we  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  under  a  British  sky,  let 
our  clothes  be  of  British  manufacture ;  and  let  us 
endeavour  to  look  and  act  like  Englishmen. 

^n^er  Pinfold.  .         .     ;       V 

Pinfold.  Sir  George,  here  be  tlie  devil  to  jray 
below — ^There  be  one  of  your  fine  company  i'th 
kitchen,  and  t'other  i'th  cellar — One  be  tasting 
the  soup,  and  t'other  be  tasting  the  wine — One 
be  damning  the  cook,  and  t'other  be  blowing*  up 
the  butler.  u,<ni,ni 

Crack.  Ah — these  are  our  lions !  •'" 

Pinfold.  Why,  they  be  roaring  away  at  a 
woundy  rate,  to  be  sure.  - '^ 

Crack.  Oh,  they  have  a  passionate  ardour  for 
the  reputation  of  their  friends — Take  care  how 
you  interrupt  them  in  their  important  functions. 

Sir  G.  Oh,  let  them  have  their  humour  by  all 
means.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Pinfold,  these  gentlemen 
must  be  obeyed.  '"^ ' 

Pinfold.  If  our  cook  and  I,  don't  pay  these 
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rummaging  chaps  a  trick  for  this,  say  my  name 
ben't  Pinfold.  [Exit  Pinfold. 

Sir  G.  (Advancing)  The  Major  must  be  an 
odd  character,  truly. 

Crack.  Oh !  the  Major  is  quite  a  primitive  fel- 
low— she'll  cook  your  dinner,  and  eat  it — win  your 
money,  and  spend  it — become  the  butt  of  your 
jests,  and  join  in  the  laugh  himself. — Ha!  ha! 

Green.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  become  your  butt,  and 
join  in  the  laugh  himself — Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Sir  G.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Crack.  (Perceiving  he  is  laughed  at)  Ha ! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! — D — nation! — Who  the  devil 
is  that  quizzical  |3ersonage?  Where  does  he 
come  from  ? 

Sir  G.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure. 

Crack.  From  Greenland,  I  suppose.'** '''*^''*^' 

Sir  G.  An  original,  who  will  amuse  us — a 
friend  of  my  Lady's — a  very  honest,  but  a  very 
tiresome  fellow. 

Crack.  L'un  ne  va  pas  sans  I'autre. 

(Bibber  talking  icithout). 

Bibber.  How  dare  you  talk  tome,  you  bracket- 
faced  rascal  you  ?  I'll  have  you  discharged,  you 
scoundrel. 

Enter  Bibber,  tasting  a  Glass  of  Wine,  and 
eating  a  Biscuit. 

Here's  pretty  treatment ! 

^  Crack.  Mr.  Commissary  Bibber — Vous  etes 
bien  venu. 
Btbber.  Eh! 
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Crack.  Qh,  curse  it — I  mean,  you  are  very 
welcome.  Sir  George,  Voila.  Pugh !  Mr.  Bib- 
^^'•' .S^;,^^^^g^Squ;nder— ^^.^^,^.^  ,        ,    ^. 

iSir  G.  For  Heavens  sake,  my  good  Sir, 
what  has  happened  ? 

Bibber.  Why,  Sir,  your  left-handed  butler 
wanted  to  interfere  with  my  acknowledged  right 
of  inspecting  the  wine-cellar,  and  while  I  was 
shewing  him  how  to  decant  a  bottle,  the  poltroon 
had  the  impudence  to  spill  the  wine  over  me, 
and  damage  my  drapery. 

Sir  G.  Oh,  he's  a  very  civil  fellow ;  it  must 
have  been  accidental. 

Bibber.  If  I  had  him  in  my  division,  he  should 
live  upon  musty  rations  and  water'd  rum  for  a 
month. 

Enter  Dumpling,  with  a  Napkin  under  his  chin, 
tasting  a  Bowl  of  Soup,  followed  by  a  Ser- 
vant. 

Dump.  Excellent!  Exquisite!  Another  sprink- 
ling of  Cayenne,  and  it  will  be  delicious!  Ah! 
friend  Crackley — our  materials  are  but  so  so — 
and  yet  I  have  season'd  a  sauce,  fit  for  a 
General. 

Crack.  Piquante!  I  dare  say.  Sir  George, 
you  recollect  Major  Dumpling. 

Dump.  Sir  George,  your  most  obedient! 

Sir  G.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Crackley,  for  affording  me  this  opportunity 
of  being  better  known  to  such  agreeable,  such 
useful  friends. 

Dump.  Useful !  Yes,  at  our  mess  they  call  me 
Useful  Dumpling — for  there  I  mix  the  salads, 
dress   the   lobsters,  carve  the  geese,  make  the 
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punch)  and  pepper   the  devils!' — I'm  always  in 
action — 

(Gives  the  Bowl  to  the  Servant^  who  goes 
out  Imighing). 

Gre4n.  In  the  kitchen,  but  never  in  the  field! 

Crack.  Monsieur  Bibber! — On  dit,  que  dans 
la  derniere — Damn  it,  I'm  always  forgetting 
myself — They  say,  that  in  the  last  campaign  you 
kept  the  best  table  in  the  array. 

Bibber.  Why  yes,  Sir — for  the  ffood  of  the 
Service,  I  flatter  myself  I  did — vvhatever  the 
distresses  of  war,  I  was  never  without  my  three 
courses,  and  dessert ! 

Green.  So  much  the  worse,  Sir  !  For  he  must 
be  the  greatest  fool  in  the  world,  to  seek  dangers 
abroad,  if  his  fortune  would  enable  him  to  keep 
open  house  at  home.  And  he  must  be  the  great- 
est rascal  in  the  world,  to  accept  an  employment, 
and  take  advantage  of  his  situation,  to  supply 
himself  with  superfluities,  whilst  our  brave  fel- 
lows were  in  want  of  common  comforts — ^that's 
the  plain  fact. 

Bibber.  Eh !  What's  that  he  says  ?  A  rascal ! 
I  would  not  bear  such  language  from  a  General 
— D — n  me.  Sir ! 

Sir  G.  Oh,  never  mind  him — ^lie's  a  hu- 
mourist. 

Bibber.  Curse  his  humours  !  Ilarkye,  Sir !  A 
rascal  indeed  I — for  the  honour  of  the  Commis- 
sariat— D — n  me,  Sir,  I — a  rascal  indeed ! 

f  Sir  George  hurries  Bibber  off). 

Crack.    Ila!  bal  ha!  Too  severe,  my  good 

Dump.    Ha!    ha!    ha! — ^A  knowing  fellow 
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^fthrsd  CJonie,- I'll  have  a  touch  at  him  hiy^f. 
Crackley,  give  me  a  pinch  of  snuff.  '   "-^ 

Crack.  A  votre  service,  -wt''  ,UaV, 
Dump.  Ah,    good!    very  good!  Do  you  al- 
ways take  rappee  ? 

•  Grack:  No — ^after  breakfast  I  take  maccabau 
♦**-after  dinner  rappee — and  after  supper  I  indulge 
in  a  little  of  the— 

Green.  Blackguard,  I  suppose.  ^^ji 

Dump,  Ha  !  ha !  ha  I 
'  Crack.    Diable  m'emporte!   Monsieur!  Sir! 
C«rse  me  if  I'll  put  up  with  this— Sir,  I— L^^^'fr 

Sir  G.  Oh,  my  good  fellow — 

Crack.  You  are  very  presuming-— 

iS^^r  O.  For  my  sake —     •  .i  •  o*    ' 
■  'Orack.  Impertinent-^  ;*U  'ItV"  t^f)  ^iUrw 

Sir  G.  I  insist —        .     , ...  ,  ^ 
'    Crack.  D — nation !  I'll  trample  that  grassy 
scoundrel  under  my  feet !  [Exit  Crackley. 

Dump.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Poor  Crackley!  Why, 
my  fine  fellow,  you  are  fond  of  saying  sharp 
things. 

Green.  Not  at  all — I'm  only  fond  of  stating 
plain  facts. 

Dump.  Rather  too  plain  :  for  such  conduct  a 
gentleman  might  think  himself  bound  to  resent. 

Green.  Then  I'm  in  no  danger  from  your  re- 
tsentment. 

•  Dump.  Death   and    the  devil !    Sir,  I   have 
2000/.  a  year,  and  a  Commission  in  the  Local — 

Green.  Which  you  owe  more  to  your  money 
than  your  merit — and  to  judge  by  your  bow- 
window,  you  have  had  more  feeding  than 
fighting. 

Dump.  My  looks ! — Why,  zounds  !  Don't  I 
look  like  a  Major  !  •     ^ 

Green.  Yes,  like  a  Drum-Major  ! 
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'    Dump.  A  Drum-Major !  Let  nae  come  at  him. 
Harkye,  Sir. 

Green.  Well,  Sir — 

Dump.  If  ever  I  catch  you  on  our  parade,  I'll 
make  you  dance  to  a  calf-skin  fiddle. 
V  •>^-  !  *?t ' '  J^>/?<  hi     [Exit  Major  Dump. 

Sir  O.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  suppose  my  turn  will 
come  next.  But  now,  Sir,  a  truce  with  your 
raillery,  and  prepare  to  join  our  festive  party. 
You  have  been  very  severe  upon  those  gentle- 
men, and  I  ought  to  congratulate  myself,  that  I 
am  neither  a  Captain  nor  a  Commissary,  but  live 
on  my  own  estate,  and — 

Green.  So  much  the  better  for  you,  as,  had 
you  to  depend  on  your  hands,  or  your  head,  you 
would  soon  die  of  hunger. — That's  the  plain 
fact. 

Sir  G.  This  is  insufferable!  Why  should  I 
submit  ?  But  I'll  keep  my  temper.  This  unac-? 
countable  character  seems  to  have  a  license  to 
make  himself  disagreeable — ^Yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  manner,  which  inspires  respect  as 
well  as  fear — ^and  time  only  can  unravel  the  mys- 
tery. [Exit  Sir  George. 

Green.  So,  my  information  was  correct,  and 
Sir  George  is  on  the  high  road  to  destruction  ! 
Truly  I  have  made  some  valuable  acquaint- 
ances! His  three  worthy  friends — a  jumble  of 
conceit,  folly,  and  knavery!  Mrs.  Tucket,  in- 
triguing to  ruin  her  lady's  reputation,  and  poor 
old  Pinfold,  who  is  too  honest  for  his  place.  Who 
else  have  1  to  expect  ?  {^Reading  his  Notes).  Oh ! 
Oh!  In  the  first  place,  my  Lord  Rowcroft,  the 
worthy  uncle.  Good!  To-morrow  he  will  be 
here — he  little  dreams  of  what's  in  store  for  him. 
The  money-lending  Mr.  Closefist,  with  his  cash 
in  one  pocket  ana  a  writ  iu  the  other! — and 
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lastly,  Mr.  Fungus,  the  rascally  valet,  devoted 
to  my  Lord  Rovvcroft. 

Enter  Fungus. 

Fung.  Oh!  this  is  old  Botherum,  I  suppose, 
the  celebrated  word-grubber — I  am  anxious  to — 

Green.  Ah !  is  not  that  the  honest  valet,  Mr. 
Fungus  ? 

Fung.  What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir?  Have 
you  any  agreeable  things  to  say,  any  plain  facts 
to  state,  any  good  advice  to  give  me  ?  No  ce- 
remony, I  beg.  Pray  treat  me  like  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Green.  I  state  my  plain  facts  to  those  only 
who  understand  them,  and  give  my  good  advice 
to  those  only  who  deserve  it. 

Fung.  I  should  receive  it  with  the  utmost 
gratitude — but  pray  make  haste,  the  rooms  are 
lighted  up,  the  company  assembled,  the  Ball 
just  begun,  and  I  wait  to  conduct  you — 

Green.  Very  well — let  me  see— -(^Taking  out 
his  TVatch) — It  is  now  ten  o'clock — 

Fung.  Thereabouts. 

Green.  Why  then,  my  advice  is,  that  you 
should  lose  no  time  in  cheating  your  master — ^for 
by  this  hour  to-morrow  morning  you  will  be 
kicked  out  of  doors — that's  the  plain  fact ! 

Fung.  Kick'd  out  of  doors  ! 

Green.  Shew  the  way,  Sir.  [Exeunt 

END  OF  ACT   I. 
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ACT   11. 

SCENE  I.        [*^^\y 
The  Ball-Room, 

Enter  Fungus.  •    rff^^  • 

Fling.  So  thp  ladies  and  gentlemen  nave  ex-^- 
ercised  their  activity,  and  the  fiddlers  their  cat- 
gut, and  they  are  all  now,  like  hungry  soldiers 
after  a  hard  light,  gobbling  our  camp  supper — a 
superb  repast,  arrangd  by  the  joint  talents  of 
Major  Dumpling  and  Commissary  Bibber.  That 
cursed  Green  Man  has  kept  his  eye  upon  me  the 
whole  night :  I  have  asked  all  the  visitors'  ser- 
vants, but  can't  find  out  whoy  or  what  he  is  ! 

,,,,      ^w/er  Sir  George,  in  haste. 

*  Sir  G.  Fungus !  where  have  you  hid  yourself? 
— ^you  are  always  out  of  the  way.  Harkye,  Sir 
— the  moment  day  breaks,  run  to  Closefist,  and 
bring  him  to  me  without  loss  of  time — we  have 
had  liigh  play  within,  and  I  have  lost  three  hun- 
dred pounds  more  than  I  can  pay. 

Fung.  Is  that  all !  Lord,  Sir,  you  quite  frigiit- 
ened  me — three  hundred  pounds  !  It  is  very  un- 
lucky, to  be  sure — but  the  company  will  return 
here  after  supper,  and  perhaps  keep  up  the  Ball 
till  day-light.  It  is  now  three  o'clock,  and  be- 
fore they  break  up,  I  will  lug  Closefist  here, 
dead  or  alive,  but  in  either  case,  with  the  five 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket. 
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Sir  O.  Don't  fail,  for  j^our  life. 
Fung.  Rely  upon  my  zeal,  Sir  George. 

Enfer  PfiFOLD. 

Pinfold.  Od'  rabbit  it,  Sir  George — 

Sir  G.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Pinfold.  They  be  turning  the  house  out  at 
windows  —  there  be  a  huge  army  of  servants 
quarter'd  themselves  in  the  kitchen — the  coach- 
men have  forc'd  the  corn-bin,  and  the  footmen 
have  taken  the  cellar  by  storm. 

Sir  O.  Well,  it  is  my  wish  that  the  horses 
and  servants  of  my  guests  should  be  taken  care 
oJP.  I  must  return  to  the  company.  Fungus, 
remember — 

Fung.  Make  your  mind  perfectly  easy.  Sir 
Geoi'ge. 

Sir  G.  As  for  you,  Pinfold,  don't  be  so  very 
officious ;  and  recollect,  that  when  I  invite  com- 
pany, I  wish  my  establishment  to  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  magnificence  and  liberality. 

[Exit  Sir  G. 

Fung.  There,  Sir,  you  hear  it  is  our  wish  to 
be  bountiful ! 

Pinfold.  To  suffer  himself  to  be  robb'd,  be 
main  bountiful,  to  be  sure. 

Enter  Tucket. 

Tucket.  Mr.  Pinfold,  this  is  unsufferable — 
didn't  I  tell  you  that  some  of  the  ladies  had 
brought  their  ladies'  ladies,  and  that  it  was  ex- 
pected that  I,  as  my  lady's  lady,  should  give 
them  a  stylish  supper — when  lo !  and  behold  I 
you  have  not  even  l3egun  to  decorate  the  table. 

Fling.  And  I  have  a  dozen  friends,  who  would 
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have  reason  to  think  me  onpolite  if  I  did  not  en- 
tertain them :  and  no  cloth  laid  yet !  Why,  we 
shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  country. 

Pinfold.  That  be  like  enough — and  so,  Mrs. 
Tucket  may  treat  the  maids,  and  your  Honour 
the  footmen. 

Fung  Footmen !  Sir,  my  friends  are  all  gen- 
tlemen's gentlemen ! 

_■, Pinfold.  Let  'em  be  gentlemen,  or  gn»oms ; 
ladies'  maids,  or  laundry  maids — take  your  own 
way,  rob  your  own  way,  and  go  to  the  devil  your 
own  way — ^but,  dang  me,  if  I  keep  your  com- 
pany ;  and  so  good  bye  to  you.  [E.  it 

Tucket.  Upon  my  word,  that  old  gentleinau  is 
tolerably  impatient. 

Fung.  Oh ! — the  old  boy's  doating. 

Tucket.  It  would  be  doing  us  a  great  service, 
to  rid  us  entirely  of  himself  and  his  honesty. 

Fung.  Faith,  I  think  he  would  exactly  suit  old 
Green;  and  the  man  would  be  just  as  disagree- 
able as  the  master. 

Tucket.  By-the-bye,  I  have  made  a  discovery 
about  him.  What  do  you  think  of  his  being  in 
love — in  love  with  my  Lady  ? 

Fung.  Ha !  ha ! — Too  ridiculous  by  half. 

Tucket.  Why,  she's  the  only  one  he  paid  atten- 
tion to  during  the  Ball ;  and  even  at  supper,  he 
sidled  up  close  to  his  dear  Harriet,  as  he  calls 
her. 

Fung.  Pooh ! — he  in  love ! — monstrous ! — how- 
ever, the  idea  is  not  bad — and  I'll  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Sir  George  is  as  jealous  as  the  devil ; 
and,  if  he  once  suspects  him,  by  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow, the  virtuou  Mr.  Green  may  be  kicked 
out  of  doors  instead  of  me. 

Tucket.  Hush ! — Here's  our  man. 
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Enter  Green. 

Green.  The  flatteries  and  impertinence  of  the 
guests,  and  the  self-satisfaction  and  gullibility  of 
their  host,  provoke  me  beyond  bearing.  'Sdeath! 
— How  can  a  man,  with  one  grain  of  common, 
sense,  sacrifice  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  such 
wretches  ? 

Tucket.  (Comes  for icard)  You  have  lefl  the 
supper-room  very  early,  Sir ;  indeed  1  don't  won- 
der at  it :  it  could  never  agree  with  your  gravity 
and  wisdom. 

Fung.  Pray,  Sir,  can  I  be  of  any  service  ?  You 
told  me,  that  I  am  to  be  kick'd  out  at  ten  o'clock  \ 
and  I  am  dying  to^  ^)i(^\y  .piiy  gratJitiide  fer  jhe 
friendly  intelligence^,.;]  .^  .  ^m     ,    ,■•       '   i  v' 

Green.  Then  shew  your  gratitude  by  re- 
collecting, that  your  master's  house,  and  the 
play-house,  are  the  oply  places  where  scoundrel 
servants  are  allow'd  to  lead  the  conversation  with 
their  betters.     Leave  the  room — ^begone ! 

Fung.  Oh! — don't  be  alarmed,  Sir — I'm  no 
spoil  sport ;  I'm  going — I  shall  not  interrupt  your 
amorous  interview. — (^Aside)  You  shall  pay 
dearly  for  this  impertinence,  old  Green. — (&o- 
ing^. 

Tucket.  Oh! — I  could  beat  him  black  and 
blue.  [Exit, 

Green.  (^Sohis)  My  amorous  interview! — 
What  the  devil,  have  they  made  a  lover  of  me  ? — 
Truly,  at  my  advanced  age,  that's  an  honour  I 
have  very  little  title  to. — ^But  I  see  through  their 
stratagem ;  they  would  revenge  themselves,  by 
Inaking  Sir  George  believe  I  am  in  love  with  his 
Lady : — my  amiable  friends,  you  won't  have  time 
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to  carry    your  scheme    into  execution.     (Sits 
doicn). 

^  Enter  Bibber  and  Dumpling. 

Bibber,  Yes,  yes,  her  Ladyship  is  a  charminj^ 
iMrcattfrfe — quite  an  ornament  at  the  head  of  a 
table : — I  should  like  to  make  a  campaign  with 
her — What  a  pleasant  companion  for  winter 
quarters ! 

Dump.  And  Sir  George  is  a  fine  fellow — gives 
plenty  to  eat,  but  he  wants  taste — and  has  a 
d. — n'd  uncivil  cook.  ^ 

Bibber.  He  don't  spare  the  bottle,  howevter ; 
and  keeps  his  temper  while  he  loses  his  money. 

Dump.  Yes,  he  loses  with  a  good  grace  ;  but 
when  will  he  pay  us  our  two  hundred  pounds? 

Bibber.  Oh ! — ^he's  as  proud  as  a  Spaniard ;  and 
y6u'll  find  him  as  punctual  as  a  paymaster. 

Dump.  I'm  afraid  though,  he's  a  Spaniard 
without  the  Spanish — but  hush! — we  are  not 
alone! — (Seeing  Mr.  Green). 

Bibber.  Ah ! — Mr.  Misanthropy,  why  you  look 
as  down  in  the  mouth  as  a  half-pay  officer — 

Dump.  And  as  crabbed  as  if  you  had  been 
diniug  with  Duke  Humphry. 

Green.  ( Still  seated)  Go  on,  gentlemen  ! — 

Bibber.  Yes,  being  too  sulky  and  selfish  to 
make  friends — 

Dump.  You  are  become  the  enemy  of  man-kind. 

Crreen.  Hum! — "the  enemy  of  mankind"— 
You  are,  periiaps,  not  very  far  from  the  mark.— ^I 
hate  false  friends— egotists — mischief-makers — 
and  blacklegs;  and,  except  Lady  Squander, 
whose  virtues  I  respect ; — the  lovely  little  Bertha, 
whose  ingenuousness  I  love;  and  Sir  George, 
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\vhose  errors  of  the  head  T  pity : — shew  the  a  hu- 
man being  in  this  house,  who  is  not  a  disgrace  to 
the  species ! 

Bibber.  I  can  shew  you  many,  Mr.  Bluffman, 
who  are  disgusted  with  your  rudeness — - 
■"    lyump.  And  who  may  find  a  way  to  make  yoii 
^f-epent  your  impertinence — 

Bibber.  And  give  you  such  a  lesson — 

bump.  As  may  make  you  more  civil  for  the 
Jpest  of  your  life. 

*''     Green.    Oh!    Oh! — What,   are  you  angry? 
^--{Rises). 

Bibber.  Yes,  Sir,  we  are  angry. 

Green.  Hum ! — I  was  born  with  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  speak  truth  to  every  one, 
and  a  decided  aversion  from  shewing  respect 
where  none  is  due. — I'm  not  surpris'd  that,  by 
gentlemen  o{'  yoiir  class,  I'm  deem'd  a  very  dis- 
.  agreeable  fellow. 

Dump.  And  you  have,  no  doubt,  been  often 
rewarded  for  your  frankness,  and  treated  in  a  very 
disagreeable  manner. 

Green.  Why,  Sir,  I  have  serv'd  abroad  myself 
formerly,  and  certainly  did  not  neglect  the  usual 
precautions  to  guard  against  unpleasant  acci- 
dents.— I  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
fen<;ers,  and  the  best  shots  in  Europe. 

jbump.  The  devil  you  were,  Sir! 

Green.  Yes.  I  still  take  the  foils,  and  breathe 
myself  for  two  hours  before  breakfast  every  morn- 
ing, to  keep  my  hand  in ;  and  amuse  myself  in 
the  afternoon,  by  placing  a  flask  of  champaigne 
at  25  paces  distance,  and  driving  in  the  cork 
Without  breaking  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Dump.  What  a  devil  of  a  fellow ! — he'd  cut  a 
figufe  in  the  Local. 
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Bibber.  Indeed  !-^Pray,  Sir,  have  you  oilen 
fo"ght?  ,  ...  .„^^ 

Green.  I  never  refuged  a  challenge.     ^-,v>tO 
Dump.  I  thought  so.  ,  q 

Green.  And,  gentlemen,  if  youhayeanj^infjl^ 
nation  that  way —  ,,;i     kVk^%^ 

Dump.  Oh,  Sir,  1  see  you  are  not  only  very 
whimsical,  but  very  witty;  your  sarcasms  are 
pointed,  and  your  irony  delightful : — But,  did  you 
really  think  we  were  serious :  didn't  you  see  the 
joke?  ^   ^   , 

Green.  The  joke!  j  r   AwO 

Dump.  Yes,  the  joke!  a  little  in  your  own 
way,  en! — Ha!  ha!  ha! — I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  our  Local  mess.  „,  j,jj^. 
Bibber.  Yes,  and  if  ever  you  go  a  campaign 
w  ith  me,  I'll  take  care  you  slmll  never  be  on  short 
allowance  ,i  ^,,  |.,(    .  .'.| 

Green.  Gentlemen,  I'm  very  much  oblig'd  to 
you. 

vNic  Wrrr  ,        i^/if^r  Crackley. 

!   AiUiU  7.'! 

Crack.  Eh  bien ! — mes  amis,  que  faites  voua 
done  ici ! — What,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  ridi- 
culous, are  you  about  here  ?  How  could  you  leave 
so  many  bright  eyes,  and  angelic  faces,  to  form 
such  a  melancholy  trio  ? — has  beauty  no  charms 
for  you,  you  miserable-looking  devils? 

Bibber.  Why,  you  seem  to  be  charmed  out  of 
your  senses. 

Crack.  "  Tout  au  contraire,  mon  ami" — but 
love  and  wine  have  made  me  merry ;  and  you 
must  allow  there  are  charmers  within,  that  would 
enable  a  man  oi'  fashion  to  fill  up  the  dull  hours 
Vfery  pleasantly  between  dusk  and  dinner  tiBttc.^j, 
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"Xifrem.  An<f  few  charmers,  I  suppose,  ib  your 
opinion,  are  worthy  of  better  employment. 

Crack.  Oh,  there  are  exceptions :  a  trip  to 
Paris,  and  a  winter  in  London,  would  make  my 
Kttle  Bertha  truly  fascinating. 

Green.  Your  Bertha ! — Have  a  care,  Sir ;  she 
is  under  my  protection. 

Dump.  Yes,  have  a  care — he's  the  best  fencer 
in  Europe.  >i\Xii\M^^w 

Bibber.  And  can  drive  a  ball  through  the  neck 
of  a  bottle,  at  five-and-twenty  paces. 

Crack.  Then  I  wish  no  better  protector  for  my 
favourite.  Hark  ye.  Sir; — (fo  Green)  You  think 
me  silly  and  worthless :  I  thought  you  ill-natured 
and  mischievous,  but  Bertha  has  convinced  me, 
you  have  more  merit  than  malice ;  and  I  hope  to 
convince  you,  1  have  more  vivacity  than  vice. — 
For  her  sake,  let  us  be  friends. 

Green.  I  never  form  friendships  with  cox- 
combs. 

Crack.  Now,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  such  a  tract-* 
able  animal,  that  if  the  lovely  Bertha  will  only 
consent  to  lead,  while  you  drive,  I  really  think  I 
should  soon  become  a  reasonable  creature ,--r-(  Goes 
towards  the  ball-room  with  Mr.  Green). 

Dump.  By  Phoebus! — It's  broad  day-light. — 
The  company  are  upon  the  move ;  but  must  We 
go  without  our  winnings? 

Bibber.  Oh ! — the  devil ! — by  no  means ! 

Dump.  Let  us  find  some  scheme,  for  delaying 
our  departure  till  we  can  secure  our  cash. 

\Exeunt  Wihhev  andjy \xm^\mg. 

.b."':       Green  and  Crackley  advance. 

'Crack.  Upon  my  soul,  you  are  deceived  in 
myxjharacter.  In  London  and  Paris,  1  thought 
it  necessary  to  adopt  the  style,  and  follow  the 

f2 
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fashions  of  the  day ;  not  because  I  approved,  but 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  singular. 

Green.  And  yet  you  do  appear  very  singular ! 

Crack.  Yes,  in  the  country;  and  let  me  tell 
■you,  so  must  you,  every  where  ;  but  when  you 
have  known  me  a  little  longer,  I  flatter  myself 
you  will  form  a  better  opinion  of  me — but  they 
are  taking  leave  : — may  1  now  be  permitted  to 
hope  for  your  friendship? 

Green.  That  will  depend  on  your  future  con- 
duct. 

.    Crack.  Then  I  do  not  despair  of  success. — ^Au 
revoir,  nion  ami. 

Green.  Psha ! — D — n  your  f  rench. 

\ExeunU 

^CENE  IL 

Enter  Fungus  and  Closefist. 

Fung.  Stay  here  a  moment,  and  111  bring  Sir 
George. 

Clo.sp/ist.  Truly,  Mr.  Fungus,  it's  rather  hard 
for  a  man  of  my  years  to  be  dragg'd  out  of  bed, 
for  money,  at  day-break ! 

Fung.  It  is  never  too  early  to  make  monev. 

[JExiL 

Green  enters  behind. 

Clnsefist.  To  stuff  me  into  a  chaise,  whether  I 
would  or  no. 

Green  advances. 

Truly,  I  must  have  a  great   friendship  for  Sir 
George,  to  leave  home  at  ihis  hour. 

Green.  (Sees  Closclist)  What  new  face  is 
this  i 
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CloseJisL  How  tiiat  strange-looking  man  eyes 
me ! 

V    f  Putting  his  hands  in  his  Pockets  J. 

Green.  Well,  friend ;  what  has  brought  you 
here  so  early?  p\ 

Closejist.  Why,  Sir,  does  it  concern  you  to 
Jjnow? 

Green.  More  than  you  imagine. 

Closejist.  Keep  your  distance,  Sir, — I  don't 
wish  to — eh ! — ^that  figure — that  dress — that  man- 
ner— that — ^he  seems  quite  at  home  already — I 
think  I  know  you.  Sir! 

Green.  The  devil  you  do.  And  pray,  who 
am  I? 

Closejist.  You  must  be  the  Steward,  whom 
Sir  George  said  he  expected  this  morning. 

Green.  Well,  now  suppose  I  prove  that  I 
know  you ! — You  are  an  usurer,  and  your  name  is 
Closefist. 

Closejist.  Ah !  you  are  more  cunning  than  I 
am, — you  know  my  name,  tho'  I  don't  know 
yours;  and  since  (with  that  exception)  weave, 
so  well  acquainted,  let  us  endeavour  to  serve 
jeach  other.  \ 

Green.  As  how,  pray? 

Closefist.  Why,  the  young  Baronet  already  owes 
me  a  tolerably  large  sum,  and  I  now  bring  him 
500/.  more,  which  I  find  he  is  very  anxious  to  re- 
ceive— now,  my  dear  friend,  let  us  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  when  Sir  George's  debts 
are  in  a  state  of  liquidation,  we  may  make  a 
good  thing  of  it. 

Green.  Then  Sir  George  is  about  to  pav  his 
debts  ? 

Closejist.  To  be  sure  he  is. — I  have  been  let  into 
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the  secret.     Mr.  Fungus  has  told  hie  all  about  it, 
My  Lord  Rovvcroft —  ^  -^ 

Oreen.  Oh !— Oh !— My  Lord  Rowcroft  !— 

Closejist.  Aye,  aye — that  kind  uncle  has  under- 
taken to  pay  for  all  his  nephew's  extravagance, 
both  principal  and  interest.  i'^^.v 

Crreen.  And  upon  what  condition  ? 

Closejist.  Oh! — a  mere  trifle:  he  is  onljio 
sign  an  act  of  separation  from  his  wife.       ^''^^ 

Green.  Of  separation  from  his  wife  ? — Sb,  '*b ; 
this  is  the  result  of  his  Lordship's  secret  inter- 
views with  that  rascal  Fungus  (aside) — Harkye, 
Mr.  Usurer! 

Closejist.  Usurer! — Money-broker,  if  you 
please!  ''V} 

Green.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Money-broker-^lr 
George  deceives  both  you,  and  himself,  in  think- 
ing he  shall  be  able  to  pay  you.  He's  not  worth 
a  shilling. 

Closejist.  Lord-a-mercy  on  me  !  ^* 

Green.  That  hang-dog,  Fungus,  with  all  his 
pretended  kindness,    is  only  laughing  at  you ;  • 
Sir  George  is  disinherited !— I've  seen  the  instru-  ' 
ment.     '^    •'•■■J'  <euu  i-ms     jx<y  \*i".vMw> 

Closeflit.  You  have  seen  it  ?  '      *  ^' 

Green.  I  have  seen  it.     Besides,  Sir  George  ^ 
would  sooner  remain  your  debtor  for  life,  than 
consent  to  a  separation. 

Closejist.  He  would,  eli ! — why  then  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  introduce  him  to  two  of  my  friends, 
John  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe — 

Green.  What,  you  are  already  provided  with 
a  writ?  ■■■'■  ^'-'  '  ~^^^ 

Closejist.  Let  me  alone  for  that  ;-^nd  it  efetiP*"'- 
be  put  in  force  too.  '"'\y 

Grten.  And  are  you  really  determined? 9*'^^-^    . 
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i^losefist  This  very  morning,  Sir  George, 
fine  gentleman  as  he  is — a  Baronet — and  nephew 
to  Lord  Rowcroft,  shall  be  placed  between  four 
walls,  at  the  suit  of  Jeremiah  Closefist,  money- 
lender, but  not  money-giver. 

Ghreen.  Listen  then,  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
to  make  some  arrangement. 

Closefist.  I'll  have  my  money. 

Green.  (Taking  out  his  Pocket-book y  and 
turning  over  notes)  In  that  case — 

Closefist.  (Eagerly  looking  at  the  money) 
What,  will  you!— Why,  Sir  George,  to  be 
sure,  has  been  a  little  extravagant  ;-^but  then 
he  is  a  very  civil  gentleman. 

Green.  You  see  here — ' 

Closefist.  Bank  bills  t^  a  large  amount.  The 
prettiest  pictures  in  the  world.  They  always 
give  me  a  palpitation  at  the  heart.     ^  ju  iX^,  ^^4  <,j% 

Green.  Well,  these   pretty  pictures  are-*-not 
for  you — according  to  Fungus's  promise.  Lord 
Rowcroft  is  to  pay  you  :- — LordRowcroft  intends 
no  such  thing ; — ^yet  Lord  Rowcroft  shall  payvj-, 
you,  and  pay  you  this  very  day*  " 

Closefist  Shall  pay  me,  and  this  very  day  ? — 
Wliy  how  should  you  be  able  to  say,  that  my 
Lord ! — Pooh ! — you  are  talking  nonsense. 

Oreen.  If  my  Lord  does  not  pay  you  to-day, 
I  must  take  it  upon  myself,  that's  all. 

Closefist.  You  I — that's  good!  but  what  secu- 
rity? 

Green.  My  word. 

Closefist.  Your  word! — I  can't  raise  money 
upon  that  security ;  and  as  a  forlorn  hope,  I  shall 
continue  my  proceedings. 

Green.  Who  desired  you  to  suspend  them  ? 

Closefist.    (Turning  back)    En!  —  Cora* 
Let  us  understand  eacn  other. 
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Gre^n.  T  '  will  become  responsible  T^*  Sir 
George's  debts,  on  the  following  eonditiobS :  W 
the  first  place,  carry  back  yoiir  500/.      ■'^^*i«Y"'*| 

Ctosefist  Aye,  \6u  need  not  troirbU  ^lifstelf 
about  that. 

^^Oreeii.  In  the  second  place,  n^albe  a*  d\;vrl  of 
a  clamour,  and  if  you  meet  Sir  Gebf^e,  of  Hii^ 
valet,  set  on  them  open-mouth'd.  '; 

"l^Clospfist  Yes,  ye«,  that's  j^lst; 'in' my  VCaHr:*^ 

Green.  In  short,  \Vithin  this  Hodr,  let  ihc 
house  be  seiz'd  on  one  claim,  and  afterwards" do 
you  arrest  Sir  George  on  anotberl  ^'  '•  ''^•":^  ^'  " 

Clospfist.  Done '.—There's  my  hand;  a'Ad  rf^l 
run  no  risque,  I'll  take  your  virord.  You  shall 
Koon  hear,  of  my  bailiffs — Sir,  I  am  your  servqi,nt. 
If  it  is  ever  in  itiy  poAvisr  to  oblige  you,-^com- 
mand  me — commajul  my  piirse,  and  Jeremiaft 
Closefist  will  shew  his  gratitude,  by  advancinfj 
you  money  whenever  you  Want  it— ^upon  j^obd 
security — ^and  five  and'  twenty  per  cent.  [Exit 
li^Gfeen.  This  Usurer  will  hasten  my  plans.— ^ 
fk)i  my  vtorthy  Lord,  you  take  adi'antage  of 
your  nephew's  distresses. — ^It  is  ydn  \tho  arii'. 
leadinj^  him  to  his  ruin :  but  let  me  only  w'hispet 
one  word  in  your  ear,  and  you  will  soon  chang:^ 
your  note.  ''  »   '  •     '  [^xif. 

SCENE    lUj:ur     i      .AV    /A 

A  Garden. 

JEnter  Bertha,  followed  by  CR.\CKi.Ey. 

Bertha.  Wiy,  Mr.  Crackley,  is  this  your  Paris 
^llantrv*,  to  keep  trotting  aller  me,  who  Wish 
to  be  alone,  instead  of  handing  those  ladies  to 
(heir  can-iagc,  who  would  perhaps  be  pleas'^d 
<tith  vour  attention  ?• 


CrOiC^.  Jtiis.Dpt  considerQcl  gP.Uant  Iq.Pih-Is, 
to  leave  wit  and  eWauct^i.  i^v  aimctatiQU  y.^uid 
vuigjarity.     Vtf»r.  m^v  >i|<'ti  vfin>   n-^f.frf  -'fi^  ^fi> 

^cale?  V 

Crctck,  In  London,  it  might  weigh  down  the 
balance,  tb^t  ,is,  with  \oiir  dis^pa^ed  silly^cox- 
combs — J       .     !  . 

Bertha.  Such  a^  Mr,  Crackley. 

Quack.  Qiie  voulez  vous  dire? 
.Bertlui.  ,Pray,  Sir,  is  it  polite  to  speak  French 
to  a  Lady  who  has  told  you  she  does  not  under- 
stand it? 

Crack.  Je  vous  demande  pardon ! — ^Ah  diable ! 
— P — ^nation ! 

Bertha,  Oh!— fie!^— 1  am  sure  it's  not  polite  to 
swear  before  Ladies. 

..Crack.  Now,  pray  listen  to  me,  I  am  most 
sincerely  desirous  of  gaining  your  good  opinion; 
-r-and  am  not  quite  so  great  a  coxcomb  as  you 
seeiti  to  think  me :  but,  the  fact  is,  I  feel  as  much 
difficulty  in  leaving  off  these  follies  as  I  did  in 
acquiring  them  ;  but  only  give  me  the  most  dis- 
tant hope,  that  1  may  one  day  be  so  fortunate 
asr —  .  •         .. 

Bertha.  I  have  no  fortune.  oy 

Crack.  You  have  a  thousand  charms. 

Bertha.  I  can't  speak  French — 

Crack.  You  speak  like  an  angel. 

Bertha.  I  am  not  short-sighted. 

Crack.  Your  eyes  are  irresistible ! 

Bertha.  I  can't  bear  your  French  affectation. 

Crack.  I'll  leave  it  off  ..-*\. 

Bertha.  I  can't  bear  your  French  head. 

Crack.  I'll,  cut  it  off — No,  no — that  is — Fll 
get  cropp'd  ifiimediately. 

Bertha.  I  hate  snuff,  and  snuff-takers. 
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Cfatk.  Ma  tabatiere,  adieu! — There!-— 
(  Throws  away  hu  box).  -^i^ 

(Dumpling  enters  sneezing^  ano?  Bibber,  hotatn^ 
his  hand  to  his  eyeh 

Jbump.  Devil  take  the  snuff ! 
Bibber.  And  the  devil  take  the  box ! 
Crack.  And  the  devil  take  your  impertiijent 
intrusion ! 
Bibber.  I  shall  pocket  the  affront,  how^efl^* 

Enter  Sir  George  and  Lady  Squander. 

Lady.  S.  My  dear  Bertha,  we  were  afraid  you 
had  run  away. 

Crack.  But,  Gentlemen,  I  thought  you  had 
been  half  a  dozen  miles  off  by  this  time. 

Dump.  No,  no ;  we  are  none  of  your  every  day 
friends,  who  make  their  escape  the  moment  the 
entertainment  is  over. 

Sir  G.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  much  indebted  to 
you— 

Bibber.  Sir  George,  (taking  his  liand)  I  feel 
so  fi^reat  an  interest  for  you,  that — 

bump.  Come,  come,  a  truce  to  sentiment,  and 
hear  me :  It  is  near  seven  o'clock : — what  shall 
we  do? — If  we  go  to  bed  we  shan't  sleep,  make 
a  bad  breakfast,  and  a  worse  dinner  ;  now,  as  it 
is  a  very  fine  morning,  our  wisest  plan  is  to  go 
and  breakfast  in  the  shrubbery. 

Biliber.  An  excellent  thought! 

SirG,  Oh!  delightful! 

K^rack.  Je  suis  ravi — (Bertha  taps  his  shoul- 
der J,  that  is — I  am  charmed! — I  am  pleased 
wifh  the  idea  of  remaining  a  little  longisr  with 
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my  friend,  and  of  receiving  more  lessons  from  my 
fascinating,  instructive —  , 

Bertha.  They'll  all  be  thrown  away  upon  you. 

IXump.  Now,  if  the  Ladies  will  consent,  to  join 
the  corps — 

Lady  S.  Oh,  Sir,  as  Sir  George  is  satisfied — 

Bertha.  We  are  all  satisfied — for  my  part,  I'm 
quite  enchanted ! — Heavens.sister,  whatacharm- 
ing  life  you  lead  here!    „,,.k  ^,|.  i^^^.    ^.^..^.^ 

Bibber.  But  the  camp  must  be  provisioned— 
that  comes  within  my  province. — I'll  lead  the 
foraging  party,  and  take  care  there  shall  be  no 
deficiency.  [Exit  with  Dumpling. 


Enter  Gkee^. 

Crack.  My  dear  Sir,  you  must  join  our  party  : 
we  are  going  to  breakfast  in  the  open  air ;  we 
must  expect  to  have  some  of  your  pointed  re- 
marks ;  but  I  would  rather  be  the  butt  of  your 
ridicule,  than  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  your 
society. 

Green.  Oh,  curse  your  flattery. 

Crack.  I  will  see  all  in  readiness,  and  do  you 
prepare  to  follow. — Mademoiselle,  Je  suis  votre 
tres  humble — (She  checks  him) — Yes,  I  know — 
but — ^you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  improve  in 
time.  [Exit. 

Enter  Fungus. 

Fung.   Sir  George !  Sir  George ! — all's  lost ! 
Lady  S.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Green.  He  must  have  seen  Closefist.  (Aside). 
Fung.  Sir,  as  you  ordered  me,  I  brought  Mr. 
Closefist,   and  his  6001. — I  left  Uim  in  the  hall, 

g2 
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and  ran  to  find  yon — yon  were  surrounded  by 
your  friends,  and   I  could  not  interrupt  you. — • 
\^'hile  I    was    watching  for  an   opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you,  I  saw  our  man  stealing  off — I 
ran  after  him,  but  the  griping  old  rascal  roar'd 
out,  that  he  knew  every  thing — that  you  were 
ruined — that  you  woe  disinherited,  and  swore  he 
would  that  instant  send  his  myrmidons. 
Sir  G.  Then  I  am  lost — dishonored! — 
Lady  S.  Dishonor'd! — 
"^  Sir  G.  I  had  the  most  pressing  occasion  for 
the  money  this  morning,  to  discharge  a  debt  of 
lionor. 

Lady  S.  Ala:;! — a  debt  of  honor! — 
Bertha.  Don't  be  alarmed,  dear  sister. 
Sir  G.  But  how  could  Closefist  learn? — ^Who 
could  inform  him? 

Fung.  I  asked  him  that,  but  he  would  give  me 
no  answer,  except  that  he  had  got  his  informa- 
lion  from  a  kind  of  steward. 
•y^.  Sir  G.  A  steward ! — Who  can  he  mean ? 

Fung.  I  suppose,  old  Pinfold: — I  can  think  of 
nobody  else. 

'..  Sir  G.  'T  was  he,  without  doubt; — in  revenge 
for  my  not  listening  to  his  stuff  about  economy, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  being  a  useiid  servant, 
the  scoundrel  has  betrayed  his  master's  secrets. 
-Plague  take  him ! 

Green.  You  accuse  that  honest  fellow  wrong- 
fully— ^he  has  not  seen  the  money-lender. 
Sir  G.  Who  then  can  have  dared — 
Green,  I! 
Sir  G.  You? 

Green.  I ! — ^and  'tis  doing  you  a  real  service  to 
prevent  Nour  contracting  new  debts,  when  you 
are  unable  to  discharge  your  old  ones. 

Sir  G.  And  what  right,  Sir,  have  you  to  med- 
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(We  in  my  aflfek,irs?  Do  you  kno\v  the  injury  you 
have  done  tne?— ^the  embarrassment  you  have 
caused'?  '  ■    3" 

Green.  I  know  very  well,  Sir  George,  the 
p^reat  occasion  you  had  for  the  usurer's  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  that  your  embarrassment  pro- 
ceeds from  your  inability  to  pay  your  friends  the 
debt  of  honor  you  have  this  night  contracted. 

Sir  G.  Insufferable !  Sir,  I  request  you  will 
leave  my  house. 

Lady  S.  Compose  yourself,  Sir  George — (To 
Green)  Is  it  thus  you  shew  your  friendship  ? 

Fung.  Shall  I  call  the  servants,  Sir,  to  shew 
him  the  door?  (Going). 

Lady  S.  Stop,  Fungus ! 

Green.  Your  Ladyship  is  very  kind,  to  check 
ilie  honest  zeal  of  that  worthy  valet. — (To  Fun- 
gus) Before  ten  o'clock,  the  servants  may  be 
wanted  to  shew-the  door.  Sir  George,  if  I  hnd 
not  felt  a  particular  friendship  for  you,  you  vvo!ild 
not  have  seen  me  here  ;  but  as,  notvvithstanding 
your  extravagance,  I  love  you  still,  I  will  not 
stir  a  step. — No — here  will  1  remain  in  spite  of 
you,  and  all  your  train  of  locusts,  in  or  out  of 
livery. 

Sir  G.  His  coolness  confounds  me,  his  pre- 
sumption astonishes  me,  and  his  friendship  dis- 
arms me ;  he  bears  an  ascendancy  over  me,  for 
which  I  cannot  account. 

Lady  S.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  this. 

Fung.  The  devil  himself  could  not  fliake  him 
budge. 

Sir  G.  On  what  shall  I  resolve? 

Fang.  If  Sir  George  will  listen  to  his  faithful 
servant,  an  idea  has  just  come  into  my  head, 
that  may  put  every  thing  to  rights. 

Sir  G.  Let  us  hear. 
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Fang.  Well  then,  Sir,  money  you  must  have, 
and  to  apply  to  Bankers,  Merchants,  or  Jews, 
will  be  useless.     Now,  Sir,  my  plan  is — 

Sir  O.  Well,  Sir,  what  is  your  plan? 

Green.  Why,  that  you  should  apply  to  Lord 
Rowcroft — that's  his  plan. 

F\ing.  The  devil's  m  that  fellow !  (Aside). 

Sir  G.  To  Lord  Rowcroft! 

Fung.  Certainly,  Sir;  you  say  he  is  exaspe- 
rated against  you ;  but  only  describe  to  him  your 
distress,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  he  will  do 
much  more  than  those  who  are  always  preaching 
about  friendship,  but  who  would  not  advance 
you  a  guinea  to  keep  you  from  star^'Ing. 

Sir  G.  Entreat  my  uncle's  assistance  ? 

Green.  You  will  find  this  the  best  plan,  I'll 
answer  for  it. 

Sir  G.  You  will  answer  for  it?  You — who? 
Wliat  humiliation!  I  feel  it  impossible  to  re- 
strain my  rage.  Sir,  your  conduct  is  such,  that — 
I  will  make  you  feel,  Sir — (Green  takes  a 
pinch  cf  snuffs — Sdeath!  this  calmness  is — 
Come,  come.  Fungus,  you  shall  carry  my  letter. 

\Exit. 

Fung.  Yes,  and  I'll  give  you  a  good  account  of 
it  too.  [Aside,  and  Exit 

Lady  S.  My  good  Sir,  believe  me,  though  Sir 
George  is  quick  and  irritable,  yet  his  heart  is 
good,  and  on  reflection,  he  will  be  much  dis- 
tress'd  at  his  conduct. 

Bertha.  With  so  many  good  qualities,  a  little 
haughtiness  may  be  excused. 

Green.  Excused !  In  his  place,  I  should  not 
have  had  half  so  much  moderation ;  and  I  like 
him  tlie  better  for  it. 
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v7»-»  n  Enter  TucKKT  Jtastily.  .^^ 

Tucket.  Oh  my  Lady,  Fni  almost  gone — I  am 
lieairly  suffocated — Ah ! — I'm  dying ! 

Lady  S.  In  Heaven's  name,  what  has  hap- 
pened? 

Tucket.  Ah,  ah!  oh,  my  head, — my  eyes — my 
— oh  1 — 

(Falls  into  a  Chair  and  faints). 

Bertha.  Poor  Girl ! — She's  very  ill. 

Green.  So !  it's  the  fashion  for  ladies'  maids  to 
faint ! — In  my  time,  that  was  left  to  their  mis- 
tresses— Poor  dear  soul,  she  has  fainted  herself 
black  in  the  face — I  have  a  lancet  in  my  pocket, 
and  will  bleed  her  in  a  moment. — (iLVichei  jumps 
up  J  and  pretends  to  recover  herself).  —Come 
now,  tell  us  what  has  caused  this  terrible  fit ! — 
What's  the  matter  with  you? 

Tucket.  The  matter  with  me ! — Why  we  are 
all  lost,  dead  and  buried  1 — Such  a  troop  of  ill- 
looking  devils  have  taken  possession  of  the  house. 

Lady  S.  Bailiffs! — my  fears  were  tootrue. 

Green.  So,  the  Usurer  has  kept  his  word, 
(Aside). 

Enter  Dumpling  and  Bibber. 

Dump.  Never  met  with  such  rudeness  in  my 
life. — An  elegant  cold  collation,  to  be  devoured 
by  these  shoulder-tapping  rascals ! 

Bibber.  Sorry,  Ladies,  for  your  disappoint-^ 
ment,  but  the  Philistines  have  seal'd  up  the  wine- 
cellar  ! 

Dump.  Yes,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
kitchen. 
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-j£ihbpr.  And  as  wc  have  no  meaiiViof  dislodg- 
ing the  enemy,  we  must  beat  a  retreat. 

Dump,  We  beg  your  Lady&faip  to  believe  we 
are  j'our  very  humble  servants— 

Bibber.  And  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  attend 
your  Ladyship  ujxwi  some  future  occasion.      V> 

Green.  Oh,  aoubtless,  they  will  always'i^el 
delighted  to  receive  such  kind  considerate  Iricnds;'' 
•{tB  a?5U0/i>  iih/  if 07  .aifiixBUi  (Sqod  I  ,-intft^ 
tqocoii  fuj'      Enter  Cracklby.  '     '    *      '    upn 

^  7m 
— ^And  here's  another,  anxious  to  take  leave,;  his 
tine  feelings  not  allowing  him  to  remain  the  wit^ 
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ness  oi'  your  distress 
\^Crack.  I   trust  the  Ladies  will  do  me  more 
justice. 

.f  Tucket.  Ohf  Sir,  we  have  no  doubt  of  yswr 

politeness,  and  good  breeding.  ij.  ^^  .,  mn 

T  Dump,  Come,  Crackley,  the  games  np,^  ahd 

\f/e  must  leave  the  good  cheer  and  our  winnings 

too,  behind  us.  ,,\,u  ^♦1:       .  i       'u,u\ 

.t.  Bibber.  Perhaps,  Madam,  you  vwll  have  the 

^iKlnegs  to  remind  our  dear  friend —  •, 

Dump.  That  the  trifle  he  lost  last  night,  may 

have — 

Lady  S.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Gentlemen, 
you  will  receive  your  money. 

Crack,  OenUemen! — I'm  a^sham'd  of  having' 
introduced  sucU  harpies. — ^Harkye,  you  cater- 
pillars!— I  am  not  yet  quite  so  fashionable,  as  to 
desert  my  friepds  in  distress ;  and  tho'  unluckily, 
I  have  not  the  present  means^  yet  you  have  my 
word  for  the  payment  of  your  pajftrydebt.      ^^ 

Orecn.  I  knew  this  fellow  had  a  weak  aoderu 
standing,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  his  heart  is^  as 
soft  as  his  head. 
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Dump.  Why,  Crackley,  money  is  always  ac- 
ceptable, and  we  shall  remind  you  of  your  pro- 
Mise. — Ladies,  Mr.  Crokum,  friend  Crackley. 

Orach.  Allez  vous  en — 

Bibber.  Ladies — 

Crack.  Sortez  I — {He  pushes  them  out  J. 

Green.  Soitez !-^the  best  scrap  of  French  I 
have  heaitl  from  him.  ' 

Crack.  I  hope.  Madam,  you  will  excuse  my 
imprudence  in  bringing  them  here,  and  accept 
my  best  services. 

Green.  Well,  Sir,  why  don't  you  follow  your 
friend)^? 

Crack.  My  friends  !  Damn  it,  Green  Man,  be 
still !— -Do  you  think  I'd  leave  Sir  George,  and 
these  lovely  creatures,  at  such  a — 

GrCen.l  see  your  aim  at  these  lovely  crea- 
tures;— but  notwithstanding  your  seeming  libe- 
rality, I  know  too  much  of  the  world  to  trust  to 
appearances,  and  I  tell  you,  you  will  Idse  your 
time— that's  the  plain  fact.  jmr^w^    ^ 

Bertha.  Now  he's  too  hard  upon  poofir  Crack- 
ley— he  is  not  absolutely  disagreeable,  nor  half 
so  great  a  coxcomb  as  I  thought  him. 

"''^^■'  ^w^er  Pinfold. 

Pinfold.  Ah,  Madam,  it  be  all  over  now — my 
dear  master  is  arrested !  they  be  now  dragging 
him  to  prison. 

Lady  S.  To  prison  ! — then  my  misery  is  com- 
plete. 

Crack.  My  friend  in  prison  \ — I  never  felt  the 
want  of  money  till  now. 

Lady  S.  You,  Sir,  have  profess'd  the  most  sin- 
cere friendship  for  me ; — ^you  love  Sir  George  ; — 
not  five  minutes  since  you  declared  your  regard 
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fpr  him. — I  do  not,  blush  to  iniplorc  your  gotie- 
rosity  in  his  behalf — for  mercy's  sake  do  not  re-? 
fuse  me — restore  my  husband  to  liberty,  and  do 
not — do  not  drive  me  to  despair  I 

'Green.  It  gives  me  a  severe  pang^  Madam,  t4J! 
refuse  ; — but  1  cannot  comply  vvitli  your  request. 

Lady  S.  (With  offended  prick}  ^^^^  ^  ii\^\\ 
no  further  solicit  your  aid:  no — I  will  instantly 
follow  the  husband  of  my  heart,  and  if  I  cannot 
obtain  his  freedom, .^jwiil^le^t  ^bJW^eiiis  cap-* 
tivity.  -.    i       .     ,MM/;>«';  [Exit 

Crack.  A  philosopher  has  observed,  that  those 
who  are  continually  using  the  words,  benevo* 
lence  and  humanity,  are  the  people  who  prac- 
tise those  virtues  the  least ;  and  nqw,  l^ir,i  I 
perceive  the  observation  is  just.  \Exit. 

Tuchet.  And  this  is  the  way  you  shew  your  at- 
tachment to  my  Lady,  and  your  feeling  for  our 
soft  sex  ;  but  I  always  thought  you  a  brute,  and 
now  you  have  proved  yourself  a  bear.  [Exit. 

Pivfold.  I  would  a  laid  my  life,  that  thee  was 
a  kind-hearted  soul. — I  be  mistaken,  and  I  be 
sorry  for  it. — I  be  sorry  for  thee  too— I  do  pity 
thee  ;  and  I  be  afraid  poor  dear  master  will  find 
old  Pinfold  the  only  true  friend  he  luis  left  in  the 
world.  [Exit. 

Bertha.  ( Comes  forward)  So,  the  coast  is 
clear — Yes,  yes,  1  see  how  it  is — you  have  had 
a  little  quarrel  with  Sir  George,  and  so  you 
wish  to  help  him  through  a  third  person.  I  am 
quite  charmed  you  ha\e  reserved  that  pleasure 
for  mc. 

Green.  Bertha ! — 1  have  no  money. 

Bertha.  Oh,  yes  you  have.  Aye,  but  I  aii» 
very  clear-sighted,  lor  before  you  letl  my  father's,^ 
I  saw  the  contents  of  your  pocket-book. 

Green.  1  nmstu't  now  dispose  of  it. 
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Bertha.^^H^hnt  you  will  let  nie  dispose  of  it 
for  YOU.    i'  '•  '"^  "*{ 

Bertha.  Sir,  you  lidve  ail wa.^ 'seemed  singuTarj 
but  I  never,  till  now,  thought  you  could  be  cruel. 
I  will  endeavour  to  find  Mr.  Closefist,  and  per- 
haps a  Usurer  may  shew  more  feeling  than  you. 

[Exit 

Green.  So^,  Crackley  has  a  fling  at  me — Mrs. 
Tucket  abuses  me^ — old  Pinfold  pities  me — ^her 
Ladyship  is  angry — and  my  little  Bertha  in  a 
i-age  '.-—Well  l-^—are  they  wrong  ? — But  no  mat- 
ter— my  Lord  Rowcroft  will  soon  be  here. — ^Th^ 
house  is  seized — Sir  George  gone  to  prison — ^' 
ahd  sd-— ril— go  to  breakfast !  [Exii\ ' 

-TB iiK)/  Y/'>iU  nor  V »v//  .>ii t  ^1  > f  \\ki\\ \ 

VJK|    ob  i -— <»«^'  '♦"»'  <vio<r 

•niit  Hi  ^^^-^ 

>ib  ni  .;;  ' 

bed  0/iifi  tiC^i"  'I'd   . 

fOJS  I      aicwf-i-'U  ^^ 

,?.''ydlQ'  ffft  ,*t>l  Jicv;  tritDtid  Ji>i 
h2 


.     jO'.r  '^/Bi(  ir«»v    fid/y  )>(iAvky>«vv\ 

=Kt  ^    Fungus  and  Tucket  discovered. 

im  Fung.  I  tell  you  Lord  Rowcroft  will  be  here 
within  this  hour  ;  he  is  highly  delighted,  and 
will  he  more  so,  when  he  hears  that  his  nephew 
is  in  a  jail.  Closefist  was  in  such  a  devil  of  a 
passion,  that  I  thought  he  had  taken  leave  of 
bis  senses. 

Tucket.  Yes,  he's  a  cunning  fellow,  and  knows 
what  he's  about — 

Fung.  And  sOj-  the  virtue-preaching  Mr. 
Green  allowed  his  friend  Sir  George  to  be  car- 
ded to  prison. 

«'  Tucket.  Oh  !  the  monster  ! — he  did  not  even 
move  his  hands  towards  his  pockets  to  relie^xs 
him. 

^r^Fhng.  And  our  Lady  has  followed  Sir  George  ? 
{[s^^Tucket  Yes,  with  her  sister,  and  old  Pin- 
fold.— Mr.  Crackley  attended  the  Ladies,  and  is 
more  in  love  than  ever  with  his  adorable  Ber- 
tha— I  think  she  must  be  blind,  for  my  part,  for 
Mr.  Crackley  is  a  sweet  man,  and  has  a  proper 
:^:t*ontjideration  for  oursex. 

Fung.  But  he  must  get  a  proper  fortune,  or 
I  he'll  have  no  chance  with  Miss  Bertha. 
.      Tucket.  Then  she  knows  nothing  of  the.  ten- 
der passion. — My  gentleman  is  grown  very  in- 
.  attentive  of  late  ;  1  must  try  to  rouse  his  jea- 
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lousy.  (Aside) — Oh  ! — my  stars !— If  I  had  but 
a  cottage,  a  cow,  some  pigs,  some  poultry,  and 
such  a  dear  insinuating  fellow! — I  should  be 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 

Fvng.  And  when  you  had  eat  up  the  cow — 
Tucket.  I  eat  a  cow  !— 

Fung.  Pigs,  and  the  poultry,  the  dear  insi- 
nuating fellow  would  find  the  cottage  too  hot  to 
hold  him.  But,  Mi-s.  Tucket,  you  seem  to  be 
taken  with  Mr.  Cracklev- 

-  Tucket.  Taken  with  him !  Oh!  that  he  was 
but  a  poor  valet,  that  I  might  throw  myself  and 
fortune,  the  careful  earnings  of  my  honest  in- 
dustry, at  his  feet 

Fling.  Y«s,  egad !— her  little  fortune  is  not  to 
be  sneezed  at.  Mrs.  Tucket,  do  you  forget  our 
iate  conversation  ? 

Tucket.  No  matter — but  some  folks  are  grown 
very  careless;  not  that  other  folks  care  much 
about  it. 

Fung.    Sweet  innocence!     Mrs.  Tucket,  the 
pretty  little  building  at  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage, intended  for  a  public-house,  is  now  to  let. 
Tucket.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fungus!  irai 

Fung.  And  instead  of  cleaning  the  eottkge, 
and  feeding  the  pigs  and  the  poultry,  you  shall 
draw  ale,  mix  punch,  and  keep  accounts.  -~.iumi 
Tucket  While  you — 

Fung.  Smoke  my  pipe,  and  drink  with  my 
customers.  *- 

Tucket.  We  shall  never  find  our  account  in 
that. 

Fung.  Yes  we  shall,  at  their  expence,  and  I 
shall  put  myself  in  training  immediately ;  for  the 
landlord  of  a  pot-house  should  practise  drinking 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family — Come !  say  it's  a 
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bargain,  and  Til  order  the  sign^'y^b^^j^lllliod 

directly.  \:AuA\\)\'j-wt 

Tucket  What  sign,  pray?    •  >i  ^  >  fioy. )  T!<i  in 

Fung.  Why,  us  1  am  fond  of  htllitiilg,^'!'  hft*^^ 

been  thinkinc:  of  the  Horns! 

Tucket  Don't  bespeak  them  too  soon— ^there's 
time  enough  to  think  of  your  sign  whert  we're 
married.    But  here  comes  Mr.  CracWey.  ^' '^ 
H,    .III  ,  Mt-.  ,iA-iiiji\i  it/jbxi  lioi 

Enter  CaACKLEir/"*  ''*>»  aljilosiiodi 

Crack.  Ah !  Je  suis  hors  d'hal^irti?^  ■  >*»^^ 
Fung.  Pray,  Sir,  where  are  the  Ladies  ?''"*^^^ 
Crack.  I  left  them  with  Sir  George,  but  iliti't 
pected  to  find  them  here  by  this  time.  • 

Tucket  Here ! — what,  are  matters  settled? ''  " 
Crack.  Settled! — more  embarrassed  than  ev^;^ 
Fung.  (Aside  to  Tucket)  So,  so,  all's  right! 
Crack.  That  infernal   money-lender  made  n<>' 
other  answer  to  the  entreaties  of  her  Ladyship, 
and  the  bewitching  sentiments  of  her  lovely  sis- 
ter^ than — "Money!  I  want  hard  cash,  and  not 
soft  speeches."   I  offered  in  vain  to  become  sedo- 
rity  for  the  debt.    The  old  rogue  knew  my  ina- 
bility to  discharge  it,  and  the  Ladies  politely  ' 
dismissed  me,  declining  my  assistance;  but  ai'- 
I  am  not  easily  repulsed,  I  am  come  here  to  wak  ' 
the  event.     '.'      m/d  :  .  in>-    '.Mii    ;  >.«1 

Fujig.  If  Miss  Bertha  was  rich.  Sir,  I  i^'ouitf'M 
not  wonder  at  your  perseverance.  ' 

Crack.    Rich! — Her  beauty   and    sensibilitHr •' 
are  beyond  price.     In  a  lew  months  I  shall  be 
tive-and-twenty,  and  master  of  my  estate;  though  ' 
small,  it  is  enough  to  make  her  happy,  firidrl*^* 
shallbe  proud  in  laying  it  at  her  feet.  ^'*^^^ 

,  ,       .     -  .  \  .(IJtI'UVJ 
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.  D-Twc^e/.  What  a  generous,  fascinating  erea^ 
ture  !  (Aside  J.  But,  Sir,  if  you  lay  your  fortune 
at  Sir  George's  feet,  ^jswij  niay  soon  have  lo  take 
his  plate.  i>:i<-:  : 

?>^^^Y/  fodv   nti'-  'ii'ov  t^    .: 

Green,  \yhat,  Mr.  Crackley,  are  you  there  ? 
You  have  brought  Sir  George  with  you,  of 
course — ^}ou  think  nothing  of  sacrificing  a  few 
thousands  for  such  a  friend.  But  where  is  he  ?  I 
long  to  shake  him  by  the  hand. 

Crack.  Sir,  I  would  have  made  any  sacrifice 
to  serve  Sir  George;  but  my  bail  has  been  re- 
jected ^  and  my  Guardian  refuses — 

Green.  Ha!  hal  ha! — -your  Guardian  refuses! 
It  won't  do,  my  fine  spark.  I  tell  you  once  more, 
you  are  only  losing  your  time. 

T'ucket.  (^Pretendmcf  to  weep)  My  poor  dear 
Lady!  my  heart  bleeds  for  her.int  .»;  rj     ^^ojvf^ 

I^iing.  My  unfortunate  master  .* — 1  will,  yesv§ 
will  share  your  captivity.  :>« 

Crack.  My  lovely  Bertha;  how  shall  I  relieve^ 
your  distress  ? 

Green.  (Taking  out  his  handkerchiefif^- 
Such,  devoted  friendship,  and  the  warm  attach- 
ment of  these  faithiid  servants,  affect  me  to  that 
degreeis  that-— Oh,  Sir,  {ivipiug  his  eyes) — Ha! 
lia!  ha! — Oh!  you're  a  precious  Trio! — Now, 
pray,  Mr.  Crackley,  don't  strain  your  voice  into 
that  tone  of  sensibility,  for  it  sits  d— n'd  awk- 
wardly upon  you— that's  the  plain  fact. 

C/-«c/«'./Sdeath! — (^Aside)  But  I  must  keep 
my  \vord  with  Bertha:  however,  his  insolence 
shall  not  go  unpunished.     (^Retires)^     ,?   u  A\riu 

Green.  Why,  friend  Fungus,  you  loojf  qjnite 
melancholy;    perhaps  you   are   afraid  niv  Lord 
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Rowcroft  will  forget  to  reward  yoir,  for  the  dis- 
grace you  have  brought  upon  your  master. 

Fung.  The  devil's  in  this  fellow ! — But  I  shall 
match  him  yet. 

Green.  And  ray  poor  Tucket ! — Come,  come, 
you  may  dispense  with  your  handkerchief,  your 
eyes  are  quite  red  with  ruhbincf ;  but  all  your  la- 
bour Can't  produce  ofte  crocodile  tear.  :• 

Tueket.  The  Green  Hottentot !— Oh,  t  could 
tear  his  eyes  out ! 

Enter  John,  tcJio  whispers  GREE^^ 
Green.  Let  him  come  in  !-^—  N^'* 

Enter  Closefist. 

Crack.  Fung.  Tucket.  Closefist ! 

Green,  Well,  Closefist! — What  news? 

Clospjist.  Why^  Sir,  a  niost  extraordinary 
event  has  happened,  and  so  unexpected,  that  I  am 
afraid  I  have  thrown  your  plans  into  confusionyr^ 
and  yet  I  could  not  act  otherwise.  \ 

Grefu.  Hush ! — You  will  be  overheard — con\t 
unto  this  room. 

^^Fung.  Yes,  yes — There's  a  secret  understand-* 
iDg  between  them. 

Crack.  What  cursed  scheme  are  they  eontriv-* 
kng? 

Tucket.  I  think  I  can  ffucss. 


to' 


(Green  having  seen  Closefist  into  the 
Closet^  turns  round  and  speaks). 

Green,  Mr.  Crackley,  be  advised — leave  the 
house  instantly,  or  you'll  expose  yourself  to  some 
very  unpleasant  treatment.        [Ecil  into  Closeti. 


Crcrc^'Utipteasarrt  treatiaent!  'f^tiuoy^  eooi^ 
!fii(JI*»X^I  smeH  a  rat— i  see  how  ill's.  .>««*V 
Fung.  Now  I  am  allowed  to  be  pretty  cft^i^EyED 
sighted,  and  yet,  curse  me,  but  I  am  quite  in  the 
dark.  '  --{ 

Tueket.  Now  mark !— Did  not  this  kind  frieniiy 
in  youi-  presence,  refuse  to  give  Sir  George  the 
l^^tai<sistoticc?0!aa^ioU.  ti3»ti>vi-i  mA 
Crack.  He  did.  '  Uiio  gi 

Tucket  Then  Closefist  can^t  be  here  to  make 
arrangements  for  Sir  George's  release.    ^A 
Fung.  That's  true ! 

Tvcket.  I  knew  this  strange  mortal  was  6ver 
head  and  ears  in  love,  and  as  I  thought,  with  my 
Lady;  but  now  I  am  convinced  he  has  fix'd  his 
eye  upon  Miss  Bertha. 

Crack.  What,  that  superannuated  scoundrel 
in  love  with  my  Bertha? 

^'^Tiicket.  You  find  he  is  on  intimate  terms  with 
thie  money-lender,  who  caiis'd  Sir  George  ^^M 
arrested  >.v.u/ui' 

Crack.  And  what  then?-^  ^^^«  ^^»^  i  Jfi/  t>ii* 
T«c^^f.  Why,  Sir,  Miss  bertha  has  acfcnoW- 
led2:ed  she  has  a  ^reat  regard  for  him  :  he  has 
told  you  already,  yon  are  only  losing  your  labour; 
and  in  playing  the  double  hypocrite,  by  releasing 
Sir  George  from  prison,  his  gratitude  will  know 
no  bounds ;  my  lady  will  throw  herself  at  hW 
feet;  Miss  Bertha  will  throw  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  the  business  is  done! 
^^'l^nrch.  D— nation !—  I'll  die  first.— She  desir- 
ed me  indeed  to  respect  her  old  man — but  I'll — 
I'll  poison  him! — 'Sdeath! — have  I  studied 
French  fashions,  and  London  accomplishments, 
td'  Be  ousted  by  this  Antediluvian! — But  he^ 
sftih'i^oVerfeach  me  in  generosity. '  I'll  to  my 
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Guardian,  and  if  he  again  refuses  me,  I'll  sell  the 
reversion  of  my  estate,  release  my  friend,  and  if 
all  fails,  I'll  blow  myself  and  the  Green  Man  to 
the  devil  at  her  feet !  [Eccit. 

Tucket.  Amiable  youth! — how  I  feel  for  him. 

Fung.  Hark! — ^Tlie  Ladies  are  returned. /^  I 
must  run,  and  give  an  account  of  my  mission. 

[Exit 

Tucket.  And  I  may  as  well  follow,  and  shew 
my  tender  concern  for  them.  It  will  not  give  me 
much  trouble — but  stop— I  can  listen  at  that 
door,  and  perhaps  I  may  find  out —  «   vwij 

M  (She  goes  on  tiptoe,  and  places  her  ear  at 
the  key^hole— -Green  opens  the  door  with- 
out being  perceived  J.         -.  .  .  „  >    . . 

—Yes,  yes ; — now  I  shall  know  m  hat  this  sly  old 
fox  is  about. 

Green.  No,  you  won't — ^You're  too  late,  Mrs. 
Flyflap. 

Tucket.  The  disagreeable  monster! — I  must 
leave  the  coast  clear,  for  his  friend.  Old  Nick, 
has  certainly  given  him  eyes  in  his  elbows.  [Exit. 

Green.  So,  she's  gone ! — I  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  that  old  rogue,  Closefiist,  to 
consent — However,  all  is  now  arranged. — (Close- 
fist  half  opens  the  door  J. 

Closcjist.  Are  you  alone.  Sir? — one  must  be 
cautious — I  can't  think  how  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  to — You  know  the  old  Proverb,  a  Bird  in 
the  hand  is — now  I  have  got  the  Bird  in  hand — 
and — 

Green.  It  will  be  your  ovvn  fault  if  you  hav'n't 
the  two  in  the  bush. 

Close/, sf.  Well,  well,  you  would  not  wish  to 
ruin  an  honest,  pains-taking  man ;  and  so,  I'll 
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follow  Vour  instructions,  and ?walt>  in-that -liooni 
till  his  Lordship  arrives.  jIkmi*  v^n  m  MU'^Tt  /n 

Green.  You  remember  our  aj^reement.  Si- 
lence ! — the  most  absolute  silence ! — You  are  not 
to  appear  till  I  give  the  sit^nal.-'— They  come  ! — 
Away! — quick,  quick! — (Closefist  retires). 

\»iA}  Enter  Lady  Squander. 

wed      ■■■';■  ■  '"       ■,;.'—       .    .■ 

*' '  Lady  S.  Notwithstandin<r  your  apparent  de- 
sertion, Sir,  so  powerful  is  the  influence  you  exer- 
cise over  me,  that  I  am  irresistibly  impelled 
again  to  request  your  assistance. 
i"  Green.  May  I  venture  to  enquire  if  Sir 
George —    ''  'i  a  m-^.  ,-. - 

Lady  S.  Oh,  Sir,-*-Closefist  is  inflexible,  and 
our  situation  is  desperate ! — But  Sir  George  has 
inspired  me  with  more  courage  than  I  thought 
myself  capable  of — He  supports  his  misfortunes 
with  such  calmness  and  resignation. 

Green.  ( IVith  emotion)  Good — very  good  ! — 
Now  inform  me  what  you  have  done  with 
Crackley? 

Lady  S.  I  have  requested  him  to  withdraw : 
he  has  shewn  a  warmth  and  attachment  I  could 
not  expect,  and  every  inclination  to  serve  us.    xi 

Green.  I  place  no  reliance  on  the  profes- 
sions of  such  empty-headed  coxcombs.— His 
views  are  selfish. 

Lady  S.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  deceived.     He 
gave    security    for    Sir  George's  gaming  debt, 
^which  I  have  just  now  discharged. 

Green.  And  I  suspect  he  has  a   share  of  the 
plunder,  and  am  glad  you  have  quitted  the  obli- 
gation.    I  need  not  enquire  how  you  contrived  to 
-—Your  few  jewels,  I  suppose — 
'     Lady  S.  Pray,  ^ir,  \ei  us  return  to  the  bu- 

i2 
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siness  that  brought  me  here: — Lord  Rowcrofl 
has  consented  to  see  his  nephew  again — In  a  few 
minutes  he  may  arrive,  and  as  I  am  alone,  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  be  present  at  the  inter- 
view ? — The  very  idea  of  appearing  before  him, 
alarms  me  to  that  degree — 

Green.  Be  composed,  I  will  support  you. 

Enter  Tucket.  '***| 

Tucket.  My  Lady,  I  wish  to — 

Green.  Well,  Mrs.  Flippant,  what  do  you 
wish? 

Tucket.  I  did  not  address  myself  to  you.  Sir— ^ 
I  wish  to  say  two  words  to  my  Lady  in  private. 

Lady  S.  Have  I  your  permission.  Sir  ?— 
(Green  bovs,  and  retires).  '^' 

Tucket.  Mr.  Fundus  and  I,   my   Lady,  have 
just  discovered  such  a  plot — Ah,  my  Lady! — 
how  have  you  been  betrayed! —       ' 
m.Lady  S.  Betray'd! — Explain  yourself! — 

Tucket.  That  wicked  old  Usurer  is  now  in  the 
house.  He  has  had  a  meeting  with  the  Green 
Man  there  ;  and  it  is  in  consecjuence  of  an  under- 
standing they  have  with  each  other,  that  my  dear 
master  has  been  arrested. 

Lady  S.  Are  you  aware,  Sir,  of  what  has  just 
now  been  said  with  so  much  mystery? — I  hear 
we  are  the  victims  of  the  blackest  pedidy. — You 
are  accused  of  being  no  stranger  to  Sir  George's 
misfortune ;  and  1  am  even  told,  that  Closelist, 
in  arresting  Sir  George,  has  only  follovv'd  your 
directions. 

Green.  That's  the  plain  fact. 
f,^^£/y^'.  Tiiefactl— 

-afiyp<5  ' ' 
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'•  Enter  FvNGUS  hastily.  -^/jftd 

jRm^.'  •  My  Lord  Rowcroft  is  coming  totd  thfs 
apailment  immediately. 

Lady  S.  My  Lord  Rowcroft ! — Is  it  then  at  a 
moment  like  this  I  must  appear  before  him; 
when  I  am  deserted  by  the  whole  world ;  when  I 
have  just  learned,  that  I  have  not  even  one  friend 
left  to  protect  me ! 

Green,  I  am  with  you. 
.    Lady  S.  You ! — What  have  I  to  hope  from  you, 
when  Sir  George  has  been  arrested  at  your  insti- 
gation ? 

Green.  And  it  is  exactly  because  I  have  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  protect  you,  that  I  ought  to 
do  it  myself. 

Fung.  Here  comes  my  Lord — 

Green.  Leave  us.   . ,(  2b  Fungus  and  Tucket). 

Fung.  But,  Sir — u  r/r.  d 

Green.  Leave  us,  I  say.  [Exit  Fungus. 

Tucket.  But  perhaps,  my  Lady — 

Green.  Begone,  Mrs.  Eaves-dropper!       ^<«K>d 

Tucket.  Well,  I'm  sure —  [Ex^. 

Enter  Lord  Kowcroft. 

.■<W|    'iHU   )Ji'' 

Lord  R.  Is  it  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilton 
whom  I  now  address  ? 

Lady  S.  I  am  Mr.  Wilton's  daughter,  my 
Lord! 

LordR.  And  that  strange-looking  man  ;  what 
is  he? 

Lady  S.  My  Lord — he  is — he  is — 

Green.  This  stransre-lookino:  man,  is  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Wilton's  family,  and  of  Sir  George  Squan- 
der. 
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\c  Lord  R.  And  where  is  my  unworthy  nephew^ 

Lady  S.  Alas ! — my  Lord ! —  -  -    , 
ar'  Lord  R.  Where  is  he,  I  say?-^n/r 
^b  >  Green,  In  prison ! —  ' 

Lord  R.  That  is  precisely  what  I  anticipated; 
and  thus  will  it  ever  be  with  all  such  hair-brain'd 
young  fellows,  who,  in  defiance  of  their  relations, 
marry  thej^  know  not  whom.  The  husband  has 
no  fortune,  the  wife  is  pennyless,  and  yet  they 
must  make  a  figure  in  the  world :  their  credit  is 
soon  exhausted ;  tradesmen  become  clamorous ; 
and  at  last,  the  poor  husband,  being  completely 
cured  of  his  romantic  passion,  loses  at  the  same 
time,  his  honor,  his  liberty,  his  friends,  and  not 
unfrequently  his  wife. 

''    Oreen.  The  picture  is  well   drawn,  but  here 
it  is  misplaced — My  Lady  Squander — 

Lord  R.  There  is  not  much  delicacy.  Sir,  in 
giving  her  that  title  before  me. 

Green.  My  Lady  Squander  has  so  much 
delicacy,  and  such  true  nobility  of  soul,  that  she 
would  scorn  to  justify  herself,  at  the  expence  of 
her  husband,  who,  if  he  had  followed  her  advice, 
would  not  have  been  where  he  is. 

Lord  R.  (To  .Lady  S.  without  replying  to 
Green),  I  conceive,  Madam,  you  were  somewhat 
disappointed  in  your  expectations.-^You  thought 
to  marry  the  rich  Sir  George  Squander:  you 
find,  however,  he  is  poor,  and  poor  he  shall  res- 
main,  at  least  for  me. 

Green.  Family  pride  has  been  his  ruin. — It 
■was  your  duty  not  to  have  set  him  an  example  of 
such  despicable  weakness. 

Lord  R.  I  did  not  require  your  observa- 
tions, Sir.  Had  my  nephew  possess'd  that  pride, 
of  which  you  now  accuse  him^;  had  he  felt  the 
dignity  of  his  rank;  would  he  have  entertained 
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a  tlKmght  af  uniting  himself  to  the  Daughter  of 
a  Village  Apothecai-y  ? 

Green.  An  honest  Apothecary  is  a  more 
valuable  member  of  society,  than  an  unprincipled 
Nobleman.    «  » -  ^  r  >-    ;» !  ■-> 

ti   Lord  R.  Sir!       ritrw  yinti  h?fi»; 

r  Lady  S.  Oh,  Sir,  for  mercy's  sake  !•— 
r     Green.  But  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
I  shall  name  the  great  Lord  to  whom  I  allude. 

Lord  R.  I  do  not  come  here  to  reproach 
you.  Madam.  My  nephew,  in  spite  of  his  bad 
conduct,   is  not  entirely  banished  from  my  heart. 

Lady  S.  Oh ! — my  Lord !  to  recover  your 
affection,  Sir  George  will  listen  to  any  terms. 

Lord  R.  His  marriage  was  a  species  of  in- 
sanity. But,  Madam,  it  is  not  impossible  for  us 
to  make  an  arrangement ;  some  sacrifice,  how- 
ever, will  be  necessary  on  your  part — a  separa- 
tion ! 

Lady  S.  A  separation!— Oh!  my  Lord! — 
proceed  no  further. 

Lord  R.  On  that  condition,  only,  will  I  pay 
my  nephew's  debts,  and  grant  you  my  pro- 
tection. If  it  be  true,  that  you  possess  every 
virtue,  you  will  prefer  restoring  Sir  George 
to  honour  and  society,  rather  than  leave  him  to 
die  in  a  prison.  Reflect,  Madam,  on  my  pro- 
posal :  my  Solicitor  is  here ;  and  I  place  so  much 
dependance  on  the  reported  greatness  of  your 
mind,  that  I  will  immediately  cause  the  Deed 
to  be  prepared,  which  will  reconcile  all  our  dif- 
ferences, and  ensure  our  tranquillity.  [Exit. 

Lady  S.  My  soul  revolts  at  the  proposition ! — 
What ! —  a  separation ! — No,  no !— Sir  George, 
I  know  your  heart  too  well ;  you  will  prefer  po- 
verty and  misery,  with  your  Harriet,  to  riches 
and  splendour  without  her.  .■ 


'P'^heW. '  Av(^,  fiye !'— Tfi  inki  ri <^  h \  msSTTitiTi sTc> 
e^our  fate,  ^is  Lordship  Is  now  priding  himself 
on  the  success  of  his  project.  But  come— com^ 
with  me,  and  learn,  that  t!»e  very  act  of  separa» 
tion,  on  which  he  grounds  ali  his  hopes, — thaj^ 
very  act,  which  you  with  so  much' jnsiidi^  con- 
demn, his  Lordship  shall,  iiiyo\ir  prbsence,  teaf 
ta pieced!  .:  /  ji 

Lady  S.  Shalt  tear  to  pieces  ?-^'  '""4 

Green.  That's  the  plain  fact. '  fEa;mnt 

ly,  SCENB  ;IJi!»  ii^ifoti  aids  lyJinai 

■  - ,»  'f..r»    A ^\ 

Enter  Bertha  hastily,  follotced  by  Crackljby. 

f^ Bertha.  Now  pray  do  oblige  rive,  fly  off  fc^ 
London  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  marry  some  ola 
Dowasrer,  who  may  be  pleas'd  with  your  flatterv.' 
(Going).  '     ^         *^ 

"'  Crack.  Stay  1 — stay  !^— Thou  bewftchl ng,  tnoir 
enchanting  creature!  —  Nay,  by  HeaVen,  voii 
shan't  stir  a  step,  till  you  have  heard  me.  '     , 

Bertha.  I  have  heard  enough  already:  I  hAve 
it^ln  my  power  to  communicate  unexpected  hap- 
piness to  my  dear  sister,  and  won't  be  detained. 

Crack.  I  have  likewise  unexpected  happiness 
fd"  communicate,  and  won't  be  denied. — =1  0afl 
now  prove  myself  worthy  of  your  love. 

Btn-tha.  Ijoxe,  psha! — Don't  keep  me  here, 
when  I  can  by  a  single  word  release  my  sister 
from  m  i  sery,  *^^  '>^  *     i    ^  * ' '       ^  i 

Crack.  And  as  my  motive  for  detaininir  yoii  is 
for  the  purpose  of  releasing  Sir  George  frotujcpn** 
finement,  will  you  not  listen  to  me?      ?!  -kio  **'J' 

BcriJm^j!^^-.  had  you  the  incliaation  to  release 
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Sir  George,  you  haye  not  the  means ;  and  if  ^ou 
have  both,  your  efforts  will  be  useless  nbw.  So, 
for  mercy's  sake,  let  me  go. 

Crack.  No,  no,  I  tell  you,  no ;  I  have  already 
lost  one  opportunity  of  assisting  my  friend,  by 
her  Ladyship's  discharging  Sir  George's  play 
i^elH,  fpr  wliich  I  had  only  given  security. 

Berdia.  I  tell  you.  Sir  George  does  not  want 
your  assistance. 

Crack.  'Sdeath! — ^you  won't  understand  me: 
But,  by  Heaven,  unless  you  drive  me  away  by 
force,  here  will  I  keep  guard,  and  you  shall  not 
enter  this  house  until  you  have  listened  to  me  for 
two  minutes.  ^,    \ 

Bertha.  For  two  minutes  t 

Crack.  Only  for  two  minutes. 

Bertha.  Well,  you  are  a  most  provoking  crea- 
ture ;  and  if  it  must  be  so,  here  will  I  stand  like 
a  statue,  and  whatever  you  say,  not  one  word  of 
answer  will  I  make.  Here's  a  vvatch !  and  yoii 
inust  give  me  your  solemn  word,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  time  is  up,  you  will  leave  the  coast 
fclear,  and  quit  this  house  for  at  least  an  hour. 

Orack.   You  have  my  promise. 

ftertha.  Then  as  you  say  my  brother's  happi- 
tiess.is  concerned,  I  will  hear  you— but  only  for 
t\'^o  minutes. 

Crack.  Now  then ! — ^I  love  you  to  distraction ! 

Bertha.  Um — um — um! — -(with  evident  im- 
patience). 

Crack.  Aye,  aye — you  hav6  sworn  to  heat 
iiie,  arid  must  not  break  your  word — 

(BERTkA  points  to  the  Watch). 

-^T  know  I  have  no  time  to  spare — I  meant  only 
to  speak  of  our  friends,  but  you  have  kindly  givea 
me  one  minute  to  speak  of  myself—   •  * 

(Bertha  stamps  her  Feet  with  rage). 
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— ^The  first  time  I  saw  you,  you  won  my  heart; 
but  laughed  at  my  pretensions.  I  flatter  d  myself, 
that  in  acquirinfr  Parisian  manners,  and  London 
ease,  I  should  obtain  your  approbation  ;  but  you 
only  ridiculed  those  accomplishments;  and  I 
gained  nothing  by  my  travels,  except  the  con- 
viction, that  the  world  does  not  contain  another 
woman  so  lovely,  so  truly  fascinating! — -      v 

(Bertha  again  points  to  her  JVatch,  and 

-'"       '   to  the  Door).    '    '"'^    "^^''   f'  v^*^^^^* 

— ^Well,  well !  I  know  my  time  i^  short— ^ibu 
thought  mv  heart  as  vitiated  as  my  head  was 
ernpty,  and  both  my  love  and  friendship  insin- 
cere ;  but,  believe  me,  you  are  wrqn^ :  as  a 
proof  of  the  former,  I  here  offer  you  niy  vows  of 
eternal  affection  and  constancv!    i ,  rJ,  "    .'  yx' 

jiortha.   Um — um — um! 

Crack.  And  of  the  latter,  this  Paper,  which 
my  Guardian,  to  preserve  me  from  despair,  con- 
sented to  sign,  in  order  to  restore  my  friend  and 
your  brother  to  the  joys  of  liberty  and  love.-^ 
\(^IfneelSi  and  gives  the  Paper).  '*"  * 

(Bertha  reads  the  Paper — pauses  a  mo- 
ment, then  turns  to  him  with  a  smile  of 
approbation — he  runs  towards  her — she 
checks  his  advances^  and  motions  him  to 
leave  her — she  goes  to  tear  ds  the  House — 
he  fnoves  sloicly  to  the  other  side-r-she 
..,;  turns  round)  v  wVnvW 

'^"'Jiertha.  Grackley!  here's  my  hand 4t/;  .•ii/;<p 
Crack.  Oh !  joy  unutterable !  i- -T«r -^im 

Y^\ '  '{She  breaks  from  him,   but  again  turns 
'■'''        round)  '^  ■'*''<' 

BertJia.  Again !--  >}?i^m 

;;.(,;  (Crackley  runs  to  her,  fulfls  her  in  his 
arms,  and  the  Scsne  closes). 
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fobnoJ  ban  .<»MiSCENEtiIII.  »>  ni  iJuUi 

vjo/  .trrcf-  :  noit.;;^*'-'^  <,i:  './oy  (rn-  >  f     »..3,-;^> 

'  Ent(Sr  GftEJSN  a/w/  Lady  Squander,  meetinff 

j/.v.    «>ViBER*rHA.  ^^  }jrfnt:2. 

^■(■'^.  JdH   ...  ■    .  HP.  !?■);/ 

Bertha.  Sister! — ^My  dear,  dear  sister,  em- 
brace me ! 

Lady  S,  Why,  Bertha  ?— wljat  has  caused  this 

ecstacy?  ^r/UJ^     .,>-«  ^  '  ^^-       '' ^^' 

Bertha.  Oh,  ^bu  ^Ml  s6on  khow  all— but 
jRrst,  my  dear  Oreen  Man,  let  me  embrace  you. 

Greeii.  With  all  my  heart.  ;'    ' 

JLad^/  iS*.  But  pray,  sister,  what  good  qew^'do 
you  bring  us? 

Green.  She  brings  you  the  news  of  Sir  George's 
liberation. 

Lady  S.  Good  Heavens ! —  Is  Sir  George 
tree  f  ^;:i  ;     ?„;:.•;  ' 

Bertha.  What  then,  ^oi^  l^^ve  heard  it  al- 
ready ? — but  can  you  guess  by  what  means  ? 

Green.  Pray,  Miss  Madcap,  wliat  is  become 
of  your  Necklace '? 

jLarf^/  S.  Her  Necklace  ! 

Bertha.  Ah,  Sir  ! — It  was  not  without  a  mo- 
tive you  gave  it  to  me,  tho',  but  for  a  lucky  ac- 
cident, I  might  never  have  known  its  value. 

Green.  And  how  did  you  know  its  value  ? 

Bertha.  Why! — we  left  Sir  George  in  de- 
spair, and  on  quitting  the  prison,  I  beard  some 
one  say — look  at  that  Lady's  beautiful  Necklace 
—this  struck  me ! — I  left  you  in  haste,  took  Pin- 
fold with  me,  ran  to  old  Closefist,  and  presented 
my  Necklace. 

Green.  Well! — 

Bertha.  The  diamonds,  he  said,  were  beauti-« 
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fill,  arK?  of  js^reat  price.  "  Take  them,  fatke 
them."  I  cried,  "  and  give  Sir  George  his 
liberty." i^Uji.w!  ^--ji w»i  'i*^*  i^^."  if   >>/       *mAf»Lk 

Green.  So  the  bargain  tvas  struck,  'by  pawn* 
ing  the  Necklace — and  if  you  feel  inclined  to 
pawn  it  again,  why — -here  it  is  for  you.  (Pro^ 
ducing  it).  (» »    ''.  v^^^^^a 

Bertha.  My  Necklace  !—  Nm./ ^nnfinv 

■'H^Green.  Yours — ^For  after  you,  who  is  there, 
worthy  to  wear  it  ? 

Bertha.  But,  do  you  wish  to  deprive  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  obliging  my  sister  ?    i    w>v\^> 

Green.  No!-— But  to  give  you  th^  nfeaits  of. 
being  again  useful  to  her.— ^(Pres(??i^tw^  the  Neck' 

lace).  .;.>i;.J  t>»V»  .  vl  tjidf;    K*  m>'M  \\v-\^  -)>W  tm*':  • 

Bertha.  On  that  condition  otily,  do  I  ^ac- 
cept it. 

Lady  S.  But  where  is  Sir  George  ? — -why  did 
not  he  come  with  you? 

Green.  Oh,  you  have  no  notion  of  their  de* 
lays  and  formalities — it's  very  easy  to  get  into 
prison,  but  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  out 
again. 

^ .  Bertha.  But  Sir  George  was  so  eager  that 
you  should  hear  the  happy  tidings,  I  was  obliged 
to  scamper  on  before  him,  and  I  should  have  been 
|iere  ten  minutes  sooner,  if  I  had  not  been  de- 
tained by  poor  Crackley. 

Green.  What,  is  that  puppy  still  in  the 
house  1 

Bertha.  Nay,  now,  Sir,  you  are  for  once  de* 
ceived  in  your  judgment  of  Crackley's  character, 
9&  this  Paper  will  prove. 

(  Wfitle  Grkes  reads  the  Paper ^  BeHtha 
informs  Lady  S.  of  its  contents  in  dumb 
show). 
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€freen.'i^&n  I  believe  my  eyes  I — What!- 
fop  with  a  feeling  heart;  but  wonders  will  never 
cease. — ^Yes,  yes, — I  see  how  this  matter  is  likely 
to  end :  I  can't  mistake  the  meaning^  of  >t)ur 
roguish  eyes,  though  I  may  have  been  deceived 
as  to  his  roguish  principles. 

Lady  S.  Oh,  Sir! — ^liow culpable  have  I  been 
towards  you ! — -        — '!  v>«l>t''T»/j  rHi    mWyi^ 

Bertha.  And  Sir  George  is  very  sorry  for  his 
harsh  treatment  of  you ;  will  follow  your  advice, 
and  is  determined  to  farm  his  estate.      .^^/l  vikV 

Green.  Exactly  what  I  expected. 

Lady  S.  We  will  become  rivals  in  courage  and 
industry,  and  by  our  exertions  and  economy,  I 
trust  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  discharge  our  debts. 

Green.  (Taking  Lady  S.'s  handJ-^Your 
friend  will  not  abandon  you.  ;  ''."^'i 

Bertha.  And  hav'n't  I  still  got  my  Necklace? — ^ 

Lady  S.  My  dear  sister ! — Hark ! — I  hear  a 
carriage! — It  is! — it  is  Sir  George! — I  fly  ta 
meet  him.  (Going).  'i 

Green.  Stay! — stay,  my  love,  remain  here!-** 
His  Lordship  is  coming — and  I  wish  him  to  con- 
tinue ignorant  of  his  nephew's  liberation. — Ber- 
tha, do  you  go  and  receive  Sir  George — -bring 
him  secretly  into  that  apartment,  where,  without 
being  seen,  he  may  learn  his  uncle's  intentions  ; 
and  order  him,  in  my  name,  not  to  appear  till  I 
call  him. 

Bertha.  You  know  I  am  always  happy  to  do 
as  you  bid  me.  [Exit 

Lady  S.  But,  my  dear  Sir — 

Green.  It  is  for  your  happiness— therefore  not 
^  word  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  George. 

"   J'.T^Ai- 
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Enter  Lord  Rowcroft;  '     \ ' -vt 
tilw.  f/alq^Hi  /HI  tirt^iflii  ouK—  aib-  1    A  4n\jJL 

Z^ort/  R.  Well,  Madam  !*— Do  you  coTfsent  ?'^*a 
Your  signature  only  is  wanted,  to  procure  Sir 
George  nis  liberty,  and  to  restore hira  to  affluence, 
and  tlie  affection  of  his  uncle. — You,  Madam, 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  provision, 
I  have  made  for  you.  i'i^VdA — 

Lady  S.  What,  my  Lord ! — consent  to  itiy  <hvn 
dishonor ! 

At  Lord  R.  Remember,  Madam,  that  by  the  same 
Deed,  you  will  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  500/. 

Lady  S.  My  Lord,  if  I  could  for  a  moment 
foi^et  I  am  Sir  George's  wife,  your  proposal 
would  instantly  restore  me  to  my  recollection. 
Then  let  me  entreat  you  will  no  longer  urge  a 
measure,  which  I  neither  can,  or  ought  to  accept; 
it  Lord  R.  You  are  too  haughty,  Madam; — but 
Jcmay  induce  you  to  change  your  tone.  -. 

uo^reen.  You  would  do  better  to  change  youF 
own. 

-'  ]  Lord  R.  And  who  are  you,  Sir,  who  dare  thus 
address  yourself  to  me?"    "u,   idjo^  nn  LjntAi 

Green.  A  man,  who  will  find  away  tdbrbig 
you  to  your  senses,  which  you  seem  to  nave  lost.^ 
^«i  Lord  R.  What ! — am  1  threaten 'd  ? — Do  you 
dare,  Sir,  in  this  house  too — ^where  1  have  a  righj 
to  command — 

Green.  True,  true — I  had  forgot — You  have 
dOHtriv'd  to  make  yourself  a  creditor. 
^^^Lady  S.  Take  our  little  property,  my  Lord— * 
take  all  we  possess — you  may  do  that,  but  to 
dismiiteus,  is,  thank  Heaven,  not  in  your  power. 

Green.  In  the  name  of  your  brother,  of  your 
dying  brother,  take  pity  on  your  unfortunate  ne- 
phew, and  hi.s  unhappy  wife. 
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Lord  R.  I  will  hear  no  more. 
Green.  You  are  then  determined? — 
Lord  R.  I  am : — and  unless  my  nephew  will 
consent  to  a  separation — 

"  *    (^mGEOKaE  rushes  from  the  C/ose?,  Bertija 

(uiSn»r  G.  Consent  to  a  separation  from  my  wife! 
— Never! 

Lady  S.  (Going  to,  and  embracing  Sir  G^-^ 
Oh !  my  love !  'ort^'f*- 

Lord  R.  My  nephew  here  I  Oh ! — This  then  is 
a  concerted  scheme  ! — 

t  Green.  Sir  George,  you  have  heard  your  uncle ! 
r— If  you  do  not  consent  to  desert  that  suffering 
Angela  he  will  despoil  you  of  your  slender  patri- 
mony, drive  your  wife  from  the  house  of  your  fa- 
ther, and  abandon  you  for  ever. — Is  it  your  wish, 
that,  with  a  single  word,  I  should  humble  that 
proud  Lord ;  should  strike  his  soul  with  terror, 
and  make  him  blush  for  very  shame  ? — Do  you 
wish  it? 

Sir  G.  Oh,  no  I  he  cherished  my  infancy,  sup- 
ported my  youth,  and  treated  me  with  the  fond- 
ness of  a  father:  if  you  possess  some  secret  fatal 
to  his  repose,  let  me  entreat  you — ^bury  it  in  your 
bosom — I  have  many  errors — but  I  will  never  be 
guilty  of  ingratitude  to  my  benefactor. 

Lady  S.  Oh,  no — Pray  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
this. 

Green.  My  Lord,  your  nephew,  whom  you  call 
dishonor'd,  and  your  niece,  whose  humble  birth 
you  despise,  plead  m  your  behalf! 

Lord  R.  This  is  too  much!-~Sir,  your  inso- 
lence is — (  Going  up  to  him.),  ult  n?    iv>vsV^ 
uiG^fm^  (Cktching  Lord  R.  by  the  arw).— rStop, 
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stop,  my  Lord — recollect  Tourfeelf— (^/)r«*r*w,^ 
him  apart,  and  speakintj  in  an  ^indt^r-tone)--^ 
Recollect  past  transactions;  recollect,  that  ady- 
infj  Father's  Will  may  be  garbled  and  mutilated^ 
— ^That  a  Nobleman  may  l^ecome  suboj;ner  of 
the  Attorney  who  drew  it;,  and  thus  way  that 
Nobleman  defniiid  his  own  Brother  of  his  inheri- 
tance !  (  Turns  from  hini). 
xuLardR.  (tVith  astonishment  and  ulalem) 
Heavens! — We— we-^we  shall  meet  again,  Sir^ 
— we  sha!  I  meet — 

unj€rr«?rt.  There  ! — ^tliere  !--*you  see  I  know  4iovf 
to  touch  his  callous  heart. 

Lard  R.  Wliat  do  you  know  ? 
:^4jhnBen.  What  you  wish  conceal'd  from  all  the 
*w)rld,  and  even  from  yourself-^-that's  the  plain 
fact. 

Lord  R.  'Sdeath ! — ^I  will  no  longer  remain 
bere,  to — (Ooing). 

Oreen.  You  shall  not  budge  a  foot. 

Lord  R.  You — ^you  wish  to  intimidate  me. 

Oreen.  No,  no — I  onlj  wish  you  to  consent  to 
every  thing  I  propose. 

LordR.  Weil,  Sir! — what  is  it  you  propose? 

Green.  You  shall  hear. — (  Goes  to  the  Closet j 
ttnd  calls)  Closefist! 

Enter  Closefist. 

fiir.  O.  Closefist  here ! 

Green.  See,  my  Lord,  the  Usurer— I  beg  h\i 
|>ardon — the  Money-broker- who  has  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  to  Sir  George,  on  the  strength 
cff  a  promise  made  him  by  Mr.  Funwiu*,  in  your 
Lordship's  name.— But  1  gave  the  Old  lioy  a  hint, 
that  he  was  deceived ;  and  it  was  at  his  suit  your 
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Scphcw  was  arrestied — I  have  pledg'd  my  word, 
for  a  strict  performance  of  Fungus's  promise, 
which  your  Lordship  will  have  the  kindness  to 
fuHih 

Lord  R.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  claim? 

Closffisl.  One  Tliousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Eighty-five  Pounds;  principal  and  interest  in- 
cluded. *)    : 'iMf»' J 

Lord  R.  You  shall  have  a  draft  for  your 
money  this  morning. 

Clospfist.  My  Lord,  I  am  very  grateful  to  your 
Lordship- — If  you  will  only  manage  all  my  affairs 
in  the  same  manner,  (To  Green)  I'll  give  you  a 
commission  of  a  quarter  per  cent,  to  put  you  in 
the  Way  to  make  your  fortune.  [Exit 

Bertha.  (^  To  Lady  S.)  Well,  this  is  most  in- 
comprehensible ! — 

Green,  (Calling)  Who  waits  there? 


,rl 


.,,j,  ,,,,  ,^,  ;,     Unter^ous.         ;    .^^ 


-MViteirn^  iiiy  liord's  Solicitor,  w^ "are  waiting 
him.  [Exit  John. 

Lord  R.  May  I  beg,  Sir,  to  know  your  inten- 
tions ? 

Green.  Don't  you  guess,  rtiy  Lord  ?  * 

Lord  R.  I  really  do  not. 

Green.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  on  your  own  account* 

(Fungus  peeps  in  at  the  door  J.       i*^ 

— ^Aye,  ah!  here  comes  our  worthy  valet  in  the 
very  nick. — Come  in,  Sir  ! — My  Lord  what  re- 
compense do  you  think  your  nephew  ought  to 
make  this  faithful  attendant,  for  acting  accord- 
ing to  your  Lordship's  instructions?  •: 
Lard  R.  Discharge  him  instantly. 
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^4rreen.  (Taking  out  his  Watch).  Mr.  Fungus,- 
idis  not  yet  quite  ten  o'clock.  it 

<P;J(uJi^,  Sir  George,  I~^  ^ 

^  (Sir  George  turns  augy). 

— my  Lady,  Tni  sure — 
*'^  (Lady  S.  turns  away)y 

— Miss  Bertha ! —  i 

(Bertha  (/ors  up  the  Stag^).  > 

Green,  {Points  to  his  watch,  and  to  the  door). 
.\iFung.  But  really,  Sir-tHUW    wpii-  q 

Green.  {Raising  his   cane)    Begone! — or  I' 
shall  strike  before  the  clock,  you  scoundrel,    -i 

Fung.  Sir,  I'll  save  you  that  trouble.     [Exit. 

Green.  Oh ! — here  comes  the  Lawyer. 

Enter  h^iw-^ev. 

— ^Wliere  is  the  Act  of  Separation,   which  you 
have  drawn  up  by  his  Lordship's  directions  ? 
Lato.  It  is  nere.  Sir. 
jGreen.    {Taking    the    Papers)    There,    my 
lx)rd,    is  the  Deed,  take  it — I  need  not  iufprmi 
you,  how  you  should  dispose  of  it — 

(Lord  R.  destroys  the  Paper). 

— Madam,  I  have  kept  my  word  with  you— -a  id 
now,  my  Lord,  let  us  make  an  end  of  this  busi- 
ness. 

Lord  R.  It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  I  have 
already-;- 

Gre^n.  Not  quite — you  have  repaired  one  act 
of  injiist  ice ;  but  the  first — that  which  caused 
all  the  others — is  that  repaired  ?  {He  makes  signs 
to  the  Lavyer). 

{^La  icy er  places  himself  at  a  Table). 
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— Sir — (to  the Laioyei)  write — but  stay— ^t likhe 
forgot  nothing  that's  necessary — I  have  brought 
a  stamp — write  ! — (  Giving  him  the  Stamp) — 
Now,  as  his  Lordship's  hand  at  this  moment  may 
be  too  tremulous  for  more  than  the  signature — 
write  for  my  Lord  Rowcroft,  "  I  promise  to  pay 
"  my  Niece,  Lady  Squander,  or  Bearer,  the  sura 
"  of  Forty  Thousand  Pounds."  i    ,  tr     ^t^r 

Lady  S.  To  me,  Forty  ThousahicT^^oStfiSsT^ 

Sir  G.  Impossible  ! — 

Green.  •'  The  sum  of  Forty  Thousand  Pounds," 
payable  in — how  many  days  after  date,  my 
Lord? — 

Lord  R.  (Greatly  agitated^  In — in — ten 
days —  ^   ji  ,i>6  ..v,-ii  "*^ 

Green.  Thank  your  Lordship.    '  ;tO  .Tvn'v> 

(The  Lawyer  having  tvritten  the  Note,  pre^ 

sents  it  to  Lord  Rowcroft,   uho,  after 

struggling  with  his  feelings,  signs  it'-^ 

Green  takes  the  Paper),  cjf 

;  J  ^     >  i  [Mxit  Lawye  r. 

Bertha.  He  signs  it  without  uttering  a  syl--j 
lable!— 

Green.  (Presents  the  Paper  to  Lady  S.) 
There,  Madam  \   ', j\N  <.^'  --*■'  >^ ^   H-  v> .f  ^ ,  1  \ 

Ladg  S.  I  feel,  I  oilght  not  to  accept. — No, 
no- — I  will  not  receive  any  thing,  thus  extorted 
from  the  uncle  of  Sir  George.  ^  '  ' 

Sir  G.  My  love,  you  have  expressed  my  sen- 
timents. 

Green.  My  young  friends — ^}"our  uncle  gives 
you  nothing — this  sum  of  Forty  Thousand  Pounds, 
is  justly  your  own. — Is  it  not,  my  Lord  ? 

Lord  R.  I  confess —    ^ ' 

Green.   Unhappy  man ! — ^you   hav^   involved 
yourself  in  guilt,  to  enrich  your  son — of  whom — 
l2 
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as  if  for  punishment,  Heaven  soon  bei^^av'xi  fj^Bn. 
— His  death  destroyed  all  your  projects,  and  you 
have  only  coninilUed  a  base  eU^^on^i  which  your 
heart  should  disavow.      >     ;:  .lui      « 

,<^'Lord  R.  {Much  affected)  I  made  my. ne- 
phew, my  heir — I  educated — I  loved  him — Jiij 

Green.  But  the  moment  he  began  to  think  of 
his  own  happiness,  you  determined  to  despoil 

:  him,  as  you  did  his  tathe^     .  _  ^noil^f^xm 

Lord  K.  Who  are  you,  Sir  f^-^  >    ^, 

_,.  f  Green.  A  man  vvho  would  not  rouse  your  ijears, 
but  awaken  you  to  repentance— if /2<?^<>e5,  and 
^sjcf^saside)  We  shall  now  learn  his  determinatipn. 

>  f*ro*<>  (Lord  R.  remains  lost  in  thought,   hnd  at 
wua  !      length  throirs  himself  info  a  ChaiTjrn^ 

^r,\Sir  G.  Oh,  Sir,  if  you  could  rea(i  iiiyhearitl* 

j^\^  jLady  S.  Take  this  papei*  again,  1  Conjure 
,y6u. — Only  leave  us  this  small  estate,  and  all  our 
^Wishes  will  be  erratilied.  , 

^.     Lord  K.  INo,  no — It  is  your  own  legitimate 

fi^riglit — you  have  been   deprived  of  it  lor  more 

,'ihan  twenty  years. 

,,,y  Sir  G   My  Lord!— 

f  i^.^Jjqrcl  Jl.  (Rises)  Induced  by  jealousy,  and 
tiie  desire  of  aggrandising  my  son,  I  caused  my 
brother  to  be  disinherited. — My  father,  on  his 
death-bed,  desired  me  to  attend  hjm — ^bis  At- 
torney was  in  the  chamber  with  the  fatal  Will ; 
the  very  name  of  uhich  even  at  this  moment — 

Green.  Hold! — Now  you  express  contiilioij 
ivnd  remorse  J  in  my  own  |L)l■ei\^t  I  pvcmise  tp  bury 
the  secret. 

1  for 
secrecy,  this  avowal  will  perhaps  give  me  some 
tlliim  to  their  rommiseration,  and  will  relieve 
jxic  from  tiic  shame  of  blushing,  in  your  pre* 
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mmdbitfiSiutif  m  the  first  place.  Madam,  keep  that 
lackhowledgment,  which  1  aow  offer  voluatariiy, 
and  with  all  my  heart. 

Lady  S.  This  then,  will  only  recall  painful 
remembmnces,  and  I  read  in  Sir  George's  eyes, 
the  use:! ought  to  make  of  it.  ,,,  /ii,     ;,,i„jo 

i  AitiAf  iti     (^She  tears  the  PaperyP  '  Hfiw^>. 

,'^^ord  /?':  Thi.4  last  getaerous  act,  secures  you 
my  affection :  my  dear  niece,  come  to  your  uncle's 
arnas! 
,'  ~^lDr/^e^.^ At  last  then,  I  shall  be  happy! — Har- 
riet/my  arrival  at  your  fathers  was  not  acci- 
dental— I  wish'd  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  her, 
for  whose  sake  Sir  Georo-e  was  wnllin^  to  sacri . 
lice  his  hopes  of  splendour  and  affluence.  I  saw 
yon,  and  applauded  his  choice. — My  Lord,  your 
dying  parent  had  apprised  me  of  the  act,  which 
was  to  have  secured  to  your  brother  (Sir  George's 
father)  forty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  Attorney, 
intimidated  by  my  threats,  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess the  guilty  arrangements  you  had  made  to 
conceal  it. — Twenty  years  pass'd  in  a  foreign 
climate,  where  I  have  amassed  a  fortune,  have, 
no  doubt,  so  changed  my  appearance,  that  you 
cannot  recognize  your  noble  father's  confidential 
friend  and  Secretary. 

Lord  R.  Is  it  possible ! — those  features — Can 
it  be ! — Francis  Ben  more— 

Sir  G.     Benmore!— my     long-lost— long-la- 
mented uncle ! 

Lady  S.  and  Bertha.  His  uncle ! — 

Green.  Yes,  my  children  ! — That  unaccount- 
able being,  your  maternal  uncle ! 

(Crackley  speaks  tcithout). 

Crack.  AUez  vous  en — allez  yous  en ! — I  tell 
you,  I  will  go  in.  ,-m>iir. 
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Crackley  enters. 

— Mv  dear  Bertha,  I  could  no  longer  restrain 
my  impatience — Sir  George,  my  friend! — My 
Lord,  I  beg  pardon — I  fear  I  have  been  very  rude. 
Green.  Yes,  and  'tis  not  the  first  time ;  but  I 
forgive  your  rudeness,  folly,  foppery,  and  French, 
for  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  your  generous 
conduct ;  and  my  little  Bertha,  here,  shall  be  your 
reward. — Cofne,  my  liord,  let  us  forget  the  past. 
— I  shall  always  appear  eccentric,  and  perhaps, 
now  and  then,  speak  disagreeable  truths;  but 
you  will  all  find  a  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher 
in  the  Green  Man ;  and  should  he  have  at  last 
induced  all  present  to  be  well-wishers  to  hiniy  it 
will  afford  him  the  highest  gratification,  and 
— that's  the  plain  fact. 


THE  END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  CANNOT  present  (be  following  little  Dramatic 
Piece  to  the  Public  in  a  new  form,  without  expressing 
my  thanks  to  the  Performers,  whose  eminent  powers 
have  already  procured  for  it  so  much  attention  and 
favour  on  the  Stage.  By  setting  it  forth  in  this  naked 
state,  I  am,  no  doubt,  choosing  the  best  manner  of 
proving,  how  much  I  owe  its  success  in  representation 
to  the  aids  which  it  has  received  in  their  hands ;  and 
if  it  is  to  excite  any  new  interest,  I  very  cheerfully 
admit,  that  it  must  still  be  referred  to  its  connexion 
with  their  names,  and  the  recollections  which  their 
services^  have  associated  with  it. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


QuakCj » Mr.  Chatterley. 

Bolding, Mr.  Broadharst. 

Charles, Mr.  Jones. 

Simon,  „ Mr.  Harley. 

Smart,    , , Mr.  Salter. 

Lucretia,  .., Mrs.  Chatterley. 

Sop}iia, Miss  Kelly. 

Rose,    ,.,„ Miss  Stevenson. 


Scene— 37ie  Country  House  of  Quake,  near  London. 
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SCENE  I. 


A  Room  in  Quake's  House, 

Enter  Simon. 

Simon.  (Solus)  And  he's  absolutely  going 
to  town  at  this  time  of  night! — The  man's  mad! 
— he  hasn't  a  grain  of  common  sense  left.  And 
I  am  to  go  and  be  murdered  with  him,  just  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  him  company, — and  for  such 
wages  as  I  receive:  Oh!  'tis  quite  out  of  the 
way. 

Eiiter  Quake. 

Quake.  Well,  Simon,  is  every  thing  ready 
for  our  journey  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  Sir,  the  horses  are  saddled, — but, 
bless  us,  you  don't  think  of  travelling  to-night. 
Sir? 

Qu.   And  why  not,  pray? 

Sim.   Do  you  know  what  o'clock  it  is.  Sir? 

Qu.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
Booby?     What  are  you  afraid  of? 

Sim.  Lord,  Sir,  we  are  but  fiesh  and  blood, 
you  know,  after  all,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  ofwhat  would  be  the  fate  of  two  poor 
sinners  alone  on  the  heath  in  the  dark.  '  ' 
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Qu,  Well,  Sinion^    well — We   can  die, but 

once.  -^  :^J  ■:^-  \i  ,^  .    .;     .;:  M  1      c^ 

•Sim.  True,  Sir,  therefore,  better  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  try  that  once — Bless  you,  a  man,  to 
venture  on  that  heath  after  sunset,  should  have 
twenty  lives ! 

Qu.  'Pshaw,  you  are  a  coward  ! 

Sim.  Ah!  there's  nothing  to  make  one  coura- 
geous ! — If  it  were  quite  safe  indeed — Couldn't 
you  go  in  the  morning.  Sir? 

Qu.  No,  my  business  is  urgent,  and  I  must 
be  in  town  to-night. 

Sim.  Well,  Sir — Death  will  be  our  portion, 
that's  all — We  shall  both  be  barbarously  mur- 
dered, if  that  be  your  pleasure. 

Qu.  {Symptoms  of  fear  showing  themselves 
through  his  carelessness) — Death! — Nonsense! 
— Itellyou  there's  nothing  to  fear — Goraehither, 
Simon — Murders — pooh,  pooh  I — I  say,  Simon, 
— you  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  town 
about,  I  suppose  ? 

Sim.  No,  Sir,  not  I. 

Qu.  I'll  be  sworn  you  don't — no,  no — I've 
been  too  close  for  that,  I  fancy- — Now  remem- 
ber, Simon,  it's  a  great  secret — and  you  must 
keep  it  snug. 

Sim.   Depend  upon  that.  Sir. 

Qu.  You  must  know  then,  Simon,  that  I 
have  got  a  husband  for  my  daughter,  and  an- 
other for  my  niece — the  whole  affair  is  to  be 
settled  to-night. 

Sim.  Well,  I  declare  if  I  didn't  think  so — 
you're  very  lucky.  Sir— marvellously  lucky  in- 
deed ;  though,  if  I'm  not  mistaken — the  Ladies 
have  got  a  husband  a  piece  for  themselves. 

Qu.  What's  that  you  say,  you  impudent 
varlet  ? 
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Sim.  Nay,  Sir — it  is  only  as  I  suspect — 

Qu.  Suspect! — Slanderer! — and  my  daugh- 
ter Lucretia  too,  the  most  dutiful  child  in  the 
world  ! 

Sim,  Just  as  you  think  proper.  Sir. 

Qu.   If  ever  I  hear  you  again — 

Sim.  Pray,  Sir,  be  pacified — I've  quite  done, 
but  hadn't  we  better  be  moving, — if  we  are 
to  go  ? 

Qu.  Yes,  directly  —  they  get  husbands!  — 
Here,  Rose,  Rose! — Murders !— Ridiculous ! 

Enter  Rose.  ^    - 

Bose.  Did  yoii  call.  Sir  ? 

Qu.  Go,  Rose,  and  tell  my  daughter  and  my 
niece,  that  I  Wish  to  speak  with  them  before  I 
go.  [^Exit  Rose. 

— But,  Simon,  do  you  actually  think  that  the 
heath  is  not  safe  ? 

Sim.  Do  I,  Sir  ? — ray  heart  turns  cold  at  the 
bare  thought  of  it. 

Qu.  {Aside)  Lord  ha' mercy,  if  he  should 
be  right — {To  him  J  Come,  come,  pluck  up  a 
spirit,  man — Remember,  I  shall  be  with  you  —I 
never  liked  that  infernal  heath,  I  must  confess 
(Aside  J. 

Enter  Lucretia,  Sophia,  and  Rose. 

Zuc.  So,  Papa — you're  going  ? 

Soph.  What,  Uncle,  you're  leaving  us  then? 

Qu.  Yes,  lasses,  I  must  be  gone — time  presses 
— but  I  shall  be  back  to-morrow — and  with 
such  a  present  a-piece  for  you,  my  chicks  ! 

Luc.  What  is  it,  Papa  ? 

Soph.   Do  tell  us,  there's  a  good  Uncle  ! 

Qu.  No — no  —  time  enough — wait  till  to- 
morrow. 

b2 
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Soph.   I«  it  any  thing  to  eat.  Uncle  ? 

Qu.  Wait,  I  saj,  and  see — now  be  good  girls 
in  ray  absence-— Lucretia,  I  leave  Sophia,  and 
my  whole  household  in  your  charge,  and  from 
your  gravity  and  good  sense,  1  have  no  doubt 
that  all  will  be  kept  in  proper  order. 

Luc.  Certainly^  Papa — you  may  rely  upon 
my  discretion. 

Qu.  That  I  may,  I'm  sure  ;  and  you,  sira-» 
pleton  {to  Sophia)  don't  run  into  mischief; 
and  do  as  you  are  bid. 

Soph.   No — that  I  won't.  Uncle! 

Qu.  Now,  good  bye  then,  my  dears — be  sure 
to  be  good — Let  the  doors  be  all  fastened  be- 
times, and  early  to  bed — Good  bye,  my  dar- 
lings.  (Kisses  themj.  . .     , 

Luc.  Good  bye.   Papa. 

Soph.  A  pleasant  journey  to  you.  Uncle. 

.  [^Exit  Quake,  'followed  by  Lucretia, 
.  •  Sophia,  anrZ. Simon. 

Rose.  (  Sola)  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  I  can't  make  it  out — These  young  la- 
dies, who  have  so  often  pretended  to  be  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits  at  being  left  alone  in  the 
house,  now  so  happy  to  see  my  master  leave 
them  ! — There  must  be  some  intrigue  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it — -and  yet  it's  impossible — Miss  Sophia 
is  innocence  itself ;  and  as  for  Miss  Lucretia, 
she's  far*  too  pi-oud  and  discreet  to  love  any 
body  but  herself — Ah  !  my  dear  young  ladies  ! 

•'—I  wonder  at  your  forbearance. 

f>  •■••■...  f    . 

SONG-^Rose. 

Among  many  a  silly  transgression 
That  woman  commits  ;  to  my  mind, 
■    ''       The  worst  is  to  live  to  discretion, 
And  yet  have  a  lover  to  find. 
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School  over,  and  yet  nothinpj, knowing  ! 
Still  a  lesson  to  get  by  heart  1 
Not  in  love  yet — an<l  almost  done  growing — 
Fie,  dunces  !  go  study  your  part. 

.    Granny  tells  you,  life  soon  will  be  over — 
Time  stops  not  for  woman  or  man  — 
So  'tis  best,  since  you  must  have  a  lover, 
To  get  one  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Enter  Sophia,  running  in  with  anxious  joy  in 
her  face.        .  .,  .  /.     ,  .  . 

Soph.  Ah,  Rose,  I'm  glad  jou're  alone — 
I've  got  such  a  deal  to  tell  jou — 

Rose.  What,  I  suppose  you're  for  robbing 
the  orchard,  or  rifling  the  preserves,  now  your 
uncle's  out  of  the  way — hey.   Miss  ? 

Soph.  No,  no,   I  want  your  opinion.   Rose — 

Hose.  Well,  Miss,  it's  always  very  much  at 
3'our  service — A  little  goosecap — now  will  all 
this  preparation  lead  only  to  some  childish  play- 
thing {Aside). 

Soph.  Do  you  think.  Rose,  there  can  be  any 
harm  in — in— hang  it,  I'm  in  such  a  pother,  I 
don't  know  how  to  begin — 

JRose.  My  good  young  lady,  what  is  it  that 
you  want  ?   Do  pray  let  us  know. '     , 

Soph.  Well  then.  Rose,  should  you  think 
there  was  any  harm  in  my  having  a  friend  ? 

Rose.  What,  Miss'. —  I  don't  understand 
you. 

Soph.  I  mean,  that  if  an  agreeable — discreet 
— good-looking  person — 

Rose.  {Aside).  Is  it  possible! — here's  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  ! — (  To  her)  May  I  ask. 
Miss,  if  peradv^nture  you  have  a  lover  ? 

Soph.  Law,  Rose,  for  shame  ! — I  didn't  say 
so — 
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Bose.  Who  is  this  good-looking  person  then? 

Soph.  Only  a  sort  of  acquaintance — a  very 
particular  friend. 

Rose.  Yes,  yes,  I  perceive  the  distinction. 
Miss — and  pray,  from  whence  does  this  parti- 
cular friend  come  ? 

Soph.  Why,  you  remember  that  when  I  be- 
came an  orphan,  I  was  sent  to  live  with  an  old 
aunt  of  mine — Now  it  so  happened,  that  in  the 
next  house,  there  lived  a  young  man — 

Bose.  A  young  man  ! 

Soph.  Yes,  his  name's  Charles — Isn't  it  a 
pretty  name.  Rose  ? 

Bose.  Very  pretty,  indeed.  Miss — Charles — 
He  must  be  very  amiable — And  pray,  how  did 
you  get  acquainted  with  him  ? 

Soph,  Ah  !   the  story  is  not  long. 

SONG—Sophia. 

Distant  first,  he  but  gated  atl  the  day, 
And  J  gaz'd  precisely  as  long — 
Till  at  length,  having  something  to  say. 
He  spoke,  and  could  1  hold  my  tongue  ? 

Well  then,  so  Chance  ruled  it,  you  know — 
He  came  daily  with  something  to  say  ; 
And  somehow  or  other.  Chance  too, 
W  as  sure  to  keep  me  in  the  way. 

Well,  and  then, — and  then — let  me  see, 
1  believe  that's  my  story  quite — 
Except  that  we  came  to  agree. 
That  we  loved  just  with  all  our  might. 

And,  oh  !  if  there's  sin  in  my  love, 
I  wish  I  had  thought  on't  before — 
For  my  heart,  if  I  know  it,  will  prove. 
That  once  loving,  it  loves  evermore  ! 

Bose.  Andyou  have  becnhere  for  three  months, 
and  never  mentioned  all  this  to  me  before. 
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Soph.  Why,  upon  my  word.  Rose,  I  was 
afraid. 

Hose.  And  what  is  it,  pray,  that  has  encou- 
raged you  to  speak  now  ? 

Soph.  Why,  you  are  so  kind  and  conside- 
rate. Rose,  and  then  the  fact  is— Charles  hap- 
pens just  now  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Hose.  In  this  neighbourhood  ! 

Soph.  Yes,  he  is — and  sometimes,  I  assure 
you,  he  is  kind  enough  to  walk  in  our  garden. 

Bose,  Well,  now  that's  very  civil,  I  must  say. 

Soph.  Bless  you,  he'll  do  more  for  me  than 
that,  a  great  deal. — And  now,  my  dear  Rose, 
if  you  like,  you  may  do  me  such  a  favour — 
I'm  sure  you  can — you  can  help  me  to  see  him, 
and  nobody  will  know  any  thing  about  it, 

Hose,  {Aside)  Here's  innocence  again!— 
(To  her) — But  how  am  I  to  manage  this. 
Miss  ? 

Soph,  Why,  I  was  thinking,  that  if  you 
would  break  the  matter  to  my  cousin  Lucretia, 
she  might  possibly  allow  him  to  come  and  sup 
with  us. 

Hose.  Break  it  to  your  cousin  ! — ^jou  don't 
think  of  such  a  thing — to  your  cousin  ! — who, 
you  know,  is  a  pattern  of  all  that  is  prudent 
and  discreet — Impossible  ! 

Soph.  Oh,  yes  you  may — you  can  put  the 
thing  in  a  certain  way — give  it  a  sort  of  turn 
—you  are  much  cleverer  than  I  am.  Rose — 
now  do  speak  to  her— there's  a  dear  good  girl 
— You'll  not  repent  it,  I  can  tell  you — Charles 
will  give  you  a  pocket  full  of  money — Heavens ! 
here  she  comes  —  now  do  speak— pray  do — I 
daren't  face  her  for  the  life  of  me — remember 
Rose,  I  rely  upon  you.  [^Exit  Sophia. 

Hose.   (Sola)  I  speak  to  her! — not  for  the 
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world  !    Oh,  no,  she's  a  great  deal  too  upright 
for  me — (going) — I'll  be  missing. 

Enter  Lucretia. 

IjUc.  Rose  ! 

Rose,  Yes,   Miss. 

Luc.  Stay  where  you  are — I  wish  to  speak 
with  you — I  have  something  of  consequence  to 
say  to  you. 

Rose.  I  am  always  ready.  Miss,  to  attend  to 
you. 

Luc.  (  With  great  gravity)  But  before  I  say 
any  thing,  let  me  warn  you  not  to  draw  any  im- 
pertinent inferences  from  what  I  ^hall  disclose. 

Rose.  Why  should  you  suspect  me.  Miss? 

Luc.  I  know  that  servants  are  too  ready  to 
think  ill  of  their  betters. 

Rose.  Indeed,  Miss,  you  quite  astonish  me 
—I  have  always  felt  the  highest  respect  for 
you. 

Luc.  Why,  yes,  I  fancy,  I  have  always  given 
you  reason  for  so  doing — but  on  this  occasion, 
J  desire  that  you  will  have  the  highest  possible 
opinion  of  me — 

Rose.  There  can  be  no  fear  of  it.  Miss. 

Luc.  Without  further  preface  then,  you 
must  know,  that  a  short  time  ago,  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  person,  who  is  anxious  to 
see  me  just  now,  and  will,  I  imagine,  be  here 
this  evening. 

Rose.  Whenever  she  pleases.  Miss,  I  shall  be 
in  the  way, 

Luc.  The  Gentleman,  perhaps — 

Rose.  The  Gentleman,  Miss!  — 

Luc,  Yes,  he's  a  perfect  gentleman,  I  assure 
you. 
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Rose.  ( Aside  J  Why,  this  is  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  innocent  Miss  Sophia — Ah !  we're 
all  alike,  that's  quite  clear. 

Luc.  He  wishes  most  particularly  to  see  me, 
but  we  must  be  circumspect.  Rose — A  woman 
should  never  be  without  circumspection. 

Rose.  No,  Miss,  she  should  take  care  never 
to  be  found  out. 

Luc.  The  world,  you  know,  is  too  apt  to 
suspect  young  persons. 

Rose.  Ah,  Miss,  and  very  unjustly — Pray, 
what  is  the  gentleman's  name? 

Luc.  Bolding,  a  Captain  in  the  Army,  and 
a  very  delightful  young  man,  I  assure  you — 
brave — generous — 

Rose.  Yes,  Miss — all  that  you  wish  him  to 
be,  no  doubt. 

Luc.  He  is  indeed, — but  notwithstanding,  as 
I  wish  to  avoid  the  scandal  that  might  fall  upon 
a  secret  interview,  I  have  been  thinking — 

Rose.  1  understand.  Miss — it  occurs  to  you, 
as  my  master  happens  to  be  out  of  the  way— • 
that  the  gentleman  might  come  and  sup  here. 

Luc.  Why,  upon  my  word.  Rose,  I  see  no 
kind  of  inconvenience  in  such  an  arrangement — 
hut— (hesitates) — Come  hither.  Rose,  (Rose 
goes  close  to  her) — My  Cousin  seems  very  fond 
of  you.  Rose. 

Rose.  Yes,  Miss — I'm  happy  to  think  she  is, 

Luc.  She's  a  nice  girl. 

Rose.  Oh!   quite  charming! 

Luc.  A  little  childish,  tho'.  Rose ;  a  bit  of  a 
simpleton. 

Rose.  So  young — you  know.  Miss — 

Luc.  Just  so, — therefore  we  must  be  upon 
our  guard  a  little — In  her  thoughtless  gaiety, 
she  might,  you  knoWj  say  something— that  my 
father — 
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Rose.  Yes,  Miss,  I  understand — 

Jjuc.  So,  if  you  could  explain  to  her  the  na- 
ture ©f  the  thing — I  mean  just — in  a  delicate 
kind  of  way — open  her  eyes  a  little — 

Rose.  Who,  I,  Miss — not  for  the  world — 
No,  indeed,  you  must  excuse  me — I  can't  think 
of  such  a  thing — 

Luc.  And  pray  why  not  ? 

Rose.  What,  that  pretty  innocent!  Give 
her  ideas— Corrupt  her  mind! — I'd  die  first — 
no,  you  must  speak  to  her  yourself,  Miss — 

Luc.  Why,  you  perverse  hussey,  how  dare 
you  misunderstand  me  in  this  manner  ? 

Rose,  No  indeed.  Miss— I  can't  think  of  it, 
you'd  far  better  speak  to  her  yourself — and  here 
she  comes — I'll  leave  you  together. 

Enter  Sophia. 

Soph.  i^Aside  to  Rose)  Well,  Rose,  what 
does  she  say  ? — Have  you  spoken  ? 

Rose,  (^sirfc /o  Sophia)  Heavens  and  earth! 
spoken !   I'd  sooner  speak  to  the  Grand  Turk. 

Soph.  {Aside)  Xh\  poor  Charles — I  am  sure 
I  can  never  bring  myself  to  break  it  out  to  her 
— How  awful  she  looks ! 

Luc.  (Aside)  Now  does  this  foolish  girl  em- 
barrass me  more  than  twenty  women  of  sense 
could — How  shall  I  manage  her? 

Rose.  {Aside)  A  notable  pair.  Ah!  if  they 
knew  how  safely  they  might  trust  one  another  ! 

\_Exit  Rose. 

(Lucretiaane/ Sophia  stand  for  some  tinie, 
playing  with  their  fingers,  in  awkward 
!■  silence). 

Luc.  Sophia — Hera  !  hem  I 
Soph.  Did  you  speak.  Cousin } 
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Luc.  Hem  ! — Do  you  think,  Sophia — Hem  ! 
should  you  be  surprized — but  no  matter — no 
matter— r(  Aside)  I  know  not  how  to  trust  her. 

Soph.  (After  a  pause)  Cousin — Hem  !  — 
hem  ! — I  was  going  to  ask  you — Hem  ! — (Aside) 
I  shall  sink  before  her — 

Ziuc.  Soj  Sophia^  we  are  to  sup  alone  to- 
night ? 

Soph.  Yes,  cousin,  it  seems  so- — and  it's  not 
Tery  agreeable,  I  think. 

Luc.  No,  indeed,  in  a  lone  house  like  this, 
with  only  women — Shouldn't  you  think  it  safer, 
Sophia,  if  we  had  a  companion — a  protector  ? 

Soph.  Oh  law  !   yes — a  young  man.  Cousin. 

Luc.  What's  that  you  say,  Miss  ? — (Aside) 
A  giddy  simpleton,  I  knew  how  she'd  run  away 
with  the  first  hint. 

Soph.  Would  there  be  such  a  very  great  ob- 
jection then.  Cousin  ? 

Luc.  How  dare  you  put  such  a  question  ? 

Soph.  (Aside)  The  proud  haughty  thing — 
she  won't  hear  a  word — 

Luc.  What  then,  Sophia — Should  you  ima- 
gine— 

Soph.  No,  Cousin — no — I  shouldn't  imagine 
—  (Aside)  She  suspects  me,  and  wants  to  coax 
my  secret  out  of  me — 

Luc.  Would  you,  let  me  ask,  think  of  per- 
mitting— 

Soph.  No — no — indeed.  Cousin,  I  would  not 
permit  it. — (Aside)  Ah!  poor  Charles,  he 
won't  come,  1  see. 

Luc.  (Aside)  The  fool, — I  must  give  up  the 
scheme,  I  believe — (To  her)  I  wish  to  know, 
Sophia— would  you  venture  to  receive  a  young 
man  in  the  absence  of  your  Uncle  ? 

Soph,  No,  Cousin^  I  would  not — no  indeed — 
c2 
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f  would  not  receive  him — (Aside)  Ah  !  it's  all 
over  !  just  as  I  thought. 

JjUc.  (Asidej  An  idiot — I  can  make  nothing 
of  her — 

Soph.  We  shall  sup  alone  then.  Cousin  ? 

Luc.  (Very  harshly)  Yes  ! 

Soph.  (Aside)  A  sour,  ill-temper'd  creature! 

Luc.  A  stupid,  impenetrable  dolt ! 

Enter  Rose. 

Rose.  (Aside)  What,  not  acquainted  yet  ? — 
(Aside  to  Lucretiaj  Well,  Miss,  what  success? 

Ltic.  (Aside  to  Rose)  The  girl's  a  perfect 
fool  I 

Rose.  (Aside  to  Lucretia )  Never  mind,  let 
him  come,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Luc.   (Aside  to  Rose)  Are  you  serious  ? 

Rose.  (Aside  to  Lucretia)  Rely  one  me,  but 
don't  let  him  shew  himself  till  supper-time. 

Luc.  Very  good. 

Rose.  (Aside  to  Sophia)  Well,  Miss — inex- 
orable, I  suppose  ? 

Soph.  (Aside  to  Rose^  Oh,  Yes — poor 
Charles  will  drown  himself. 

Rose.  (Aside  to  Sophia)  Go  and  let  him  in — 
I'll  manage  it  all  for  you. 

Soph.  Will  you? 

Rose.  (Aside  to  Sophia^  Yes,  but  let  him 
conceal  himself  till  we  meet  at  supper. 

Soph.  (Aside  to  Rose)  Oh,  yes,  yes, — how 
happy  I  am  ! 

Rose.  (Aloud)  Ladies,  a  thought  has  just 
come  into  my  head — as  my  master  has  taken 
himself  pleasuring  to  London,  suppose  wc  have 
a  merry-making  here  ? — I'm  for  a  cheerful  sup- 
per. 
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Luc,  An  excellent  notion  ! 

Soph.  An  admirable  thought,  indeed  ! 

Rose.  Wellj  leave  the  management  of  it  to 
me — I  shall  contrive  it  to  vour  satisfaction,  I 
dare  say. 

Luc.  Do  what  you  please.  Rose. 

Soph.  Yes,  just  what  you  please.  Rose. 

Rose.  (Aside  to  Lucretia)  I  thought  I  ob« 
served  him  just  now  close  to  the  little  gate. 

Luc.  Good,  I'll  go  to  him. 

Rose.  (  To  Sophia  aside)  I  just  saw  a  young 
man  under  your  window. 

Soph.  {.Aside  fo  Rose)  That's  he,  depend 
upon  it. 

Luc.  Well,  Sophia,  love,  I  must  leave  you 
for  a  while — remember  our  merry-making. 

Soph.  That  I  will. — {Aside  to  Rose,  as  she  is 
going)  Charles  will  be  pretty  hungry,  I  dare 
say. 

Rose.  Yes,  yes,  there  shall  be  enough  for 
him, 

Luc.  {Aside  to  Rose,  as  she  is  going )  Rose  I 
Captain  Holding  will  like  something  nice  per- 
haps. 

Rose.  I'll  not  forget  him.  Miss. 
[_Exeunt  Lucretia  and  Sophia  at  opposite  sides. 

Rose  {Sola)  Ah  !  my  dear  young  Mistresses  I 
we  should  do  any  thing  but  reproach  one  an- 
other—  I'll  bring  them  all  together  at  once, 
and  let  the  innocent  complain. 

SO^G— Rose. 

Good  and  bad,  which  they  make  such  a  botlier  nbout, 
Are  but  sounds,  after  all,  in  the  mouth  of  Fame  : 
The  question  in  fairness  is,  who  is  found  out  ? 
For  when  thoroughly  known,  good  and  bad  arc  the 
same. 
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Here  and  there  I  have  roet  with  one  sober  and  sly, 
Who,  you*d  swear  by  her  face,  was  a  Saint,  and  no 

less  ; 
But  the  grave  and  the  giddy,  the  bold  and  the  shy, 
All  prove  Sinners  alike  when  they  come  to  confess. 

Nay,  Ladies,  don't  frown — by  my  faith  'tis  the  case, 
And  I  say  it  in  kindness  to  all,  I  declare  ; 
Just  to  make  you  all  friends,  I'd  bring  all  face  to  face, 
And  so  let  you  see  yourselves  just  as  you  are. 

[^Exit  Rose. 

SCENE   11. 

A  Saloon — at  the  bottom  a  Door,  the  common 
Entrance — On  the  right  side,  a  Door  lead- 
ing to  the  Ciiamher  of  Quake — on  the  left 
opposite  to  it  a  Door  leading  to  the  Chamber 
of  the  Ladies — On  each  side  in  the  fore 
scene,  a  Closet — To  the  right,  near  the  Closet, 
a  fVindow  opening  into  a  Garden — Chairs, 
and  a  Table  covered  with  green  baize  in  the 
room. 

Enter  Sophia  and  Charles  cautiously,  and 
talking  low. 

Soph.  My  dear  Charles^  I'ra  afraid  you're 
sadly  tired  with  waiting  so  long. 

Cha.  Mention  it  not,  Love,  we  must  sub- 
mit to  circumstances — But,  dearest  Sophia — 

Soph.  Hush  !  we  shall  be  surprized — Rose  is 
going  to  speak  to  my  Cousin — Hark  ! — You 
must  hide  yourself  till  supper-time. 

Cha.  Till  supper-time — Oh  impossible! 

Soph.  You  must,  I  say — come  get  into  this 
cupboard,  and  don't  open  it  till  I  call. 

Cha.  Well,  I'll  obey  you  in  every  thing — 
but,  my  dear  girl — 
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SopJi.  Hush  !  they  are  coming — get  in — get 
in — ( Charles  enters  the  Closet  to  the  left) — It's 
my  Cousin — be  quite  still— Good  bye,  don't 
answer —  [^Exit  Sophia  with  Candle. 

Entei'  LucRETiA  and  Bolding. 

Luc.  Tread  softly,  Bolding,  we  must  be 
cautious — you  must  hide  yourself  in  one  of 
these  closets  till  Rose  has  settled  how  we  are  to 
introduce  you  at  supper. 

J^old.  You'll  hide  with  me^  Lucretia  ? 

Luc.  No~no — come,  quick — jump  into  your 
box. 

(  Bolding  tries  to  open  the  Closet  in  which 
Charles  is). 

Bold.  It  won't  open. 

Luc.  Try  the  other  then — you'll  shut  your^ 
self  in,  and  wait  till  I  return. 

(  Bolding  enters  the  Closet  to  the  right). 

Bold.  Be  speedy,  dearest — moments  will  be 
hours  till  I  see  you. 

Luc.  There,  shut  the  door — Adieu!  (he  opens 
and  shuts  the  door  often^  to  kiss  his  hand  to 
her)  What  a  charming  fellow  he  is  ! 

[_Exit  Lucretia  with  Candle, 

(The  Stage  becomes  dark  J.  "^ 

Enter  Smart,  thro'  the  IVindow. 

Smart.  There, — safely  housed  again— Rose! 
Rose  !  The  little  jade,  she's  not  in  the  way — 
Hush!  somebody's  coming — it  may  not  be  she — 
now  where  to  hide  myself  till  she  comes  {tries 
to  open  the  Closets)  The  devil !  all  fast — Gad, 
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but  I  must  stow  myself  away  somewhere,  for  if 
the  younff  Ladies — Eh  !  the  table — yes,  I've 
no  other  shelter — I  may  be  poking  my  head  into 
a  pretty  kind  of  scrape  here — but  what  are  a 
little  danger  and  suffering  to  a  man  in  love  ? 

AlR^Smart. 

Of  a  moment  of  pain 

Let  no  lover  complain, 

It  but  gives  hira  new  zest 

When  his  hour  is  blest. 

Like  a  true  gallant,  here 

I  will  watch  for  ray  dear, 

And  not  blame  the  delay 

Which  still  keeps  her  away. 

'Tis  love's  lot,  as  it  burns. 

To  waver  by  turns 

Between  pleasure  and  care, 

Between  hope  and  despair ; 

But  of  moments  of  pain 

Let  no  lover  complain  ": 

They  but  g^e  him  new  zest 

When  his  hour  is  blest — 

Quick — quick  then  to  ray  secret  lair. 

Here  patiently  I'll  take  my  seat. 

{Gets  under  the  Table — the  Baize  not 
reaching  low  enough  down  to  conceal  him 
from  the  Audience). 

I  might  have  found  a  softer  chair, 
Biit  every  thing  iti  love  is  sweet. 

(  At  this  moment  Charles  and  Holding  open 
the  Doors  of  their  Closets,  and  pop  out 
their  Heads  J. 

Cha.  Sophia,  how  she  keeps  me  here  ! 

Bold.  Lucrctia,  how  she  keeps  me  here  ! 

Both.        But  bush,  let  me  restrain  my  heat ; 
All  three*  For  every  thing  in  love  is  sweet, 
Yes,  every  thing  in  love  is  sweet. 
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}" 

«.  ■      '  '  "     " 

TRIO'-Renewal  of  the  Air. 

Of  a  moment  of  pain 
Let  no  Lover  complain  ; 
1 1  but  gives  him  new  zest, 
When  his  hour  is  blest — 
Like  a  true  gallant,  here 
I  will  watch  for  ray  dear, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Bold.  (Coming  out  of  his  Closet)  lil  ven- 
ture to  reconnoitre  a  little  tho' — All's  quiet — 

Smart.  {Aside)  Hey,  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Cha.  {Coming  out  of  his  Closet)  Can  she 
have  forgotten  me?  I'll  venture  out  a  little  at 
all  events. 

Smart.  { Aside )  What—another  !  upon  my 
soul  I  begin  to  feel  a  little  awkward  here. 

(  Bolding  and  Charles  pace  about,  till  they 
come  abruptly  upon  one  another  face  to 

face). 

Bold.  Who  are  you.  Sir  ? 

Cha.  And  you.  Sir  ? 

Bold.  Would  he  presume  to  address — (Aside). 

Cha.  Dare  he  venture  to  aspire — {Aside). 

Bold.  Speak,  Sir  —  what  is  your  business 
here  ? 

Cha.  That  will  I  tell  to  no  man. 

Bold.  By  Jupiter,  but  you  shall— (Draws 
his  Sword) — come.  Sir,  explain,  or  fly  in- 
stantly. 

Cha.  What,  Sir,  do  you  think  to  frighten  me  ? 

Bold.  I  mean  at  least  not  to  be  trifled  with — 
(Advances  upon  him) — Come,  Sir,  depart — 
quick — away  with  you! 

Cha.  {Retreating  round  the  Table)  Hey— 
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what — why^-d — nation  ! — What  do  you  meail. 
Sir  ? — The  devil  take  the  fellow  (Fops  into  the 
Closet  in  which  Bolding  was,  and  shuts  him' 
self  in). 

Bold.  Curse  the  rascal ! — he  has  got  into  ray 
closet  (Voices  heard  without)  Confusion! — 
We've  alarmed  the  whole  house — I  must  mind 
myself  then  (Runs  into  the  Closet  in  which 
Charles  was). 

Smart.  A  pretty  sort  of  adventure  this  ! — 
We  shall  all  be  thrown  into  a  horse-pond  to- 
gether, I've  no  doubt. 

Enter  Sophia,  with  a  lighted  Candle. 

Soph.  All's  ready.  Rose  says — so  now,  my 
poor  Charles,  you  shall  be  released  from  your 
imprisonment  (Goes  close  to  the  Closet  in  which 
Charles  was)  Come  —  you  may  come  out — 
Come,  I  say — ( She  taps )   Can  he  be  asleep  ? 

Smart.  (Aside)  The  wrong  box,  I  suspect, 
Missie — 

Soph.  Why  don't  you  come  out  ? — It's  I — 

Bold.  (Shewing  himself )  Here  am  I — (Sophia 
starts  back  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  screams 
aloud)  —  By  Heavens  !  not  Lucretia  !  — (re- 
treats into  his  Closet  J. 

Soph.  Help  !  — Murder ! — Thieves  ! — Cousin ! 
, — Rose  1 — help  ! 

Enter  Lucretia  and  Rose. 

"  Luc.  Sophia,  child,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Hose.  Are  you  ill.  Miss  ? 

Soph.  There's  a  thief  in  the  cupboard  ! 

Luc.  Be  silent  then — (Aside)  The  prying 
little  fool,  she  has  seen  Bolding,  no  doubt. 
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Rose,  (To  Soph.)  Compose  yourself,  pray. 
JmUc.  It  must  be  a  mistake. 
Soph.  Oh  no,  no,  no — we  shall  all  be  mur- 
dered ! 

(  Lucretia  taps  at  the  Closet  in  which  Bold- 
ing  waSf  unseen  hy  Sophia,  and  whispers 
— ''  Bolding,  are  you  there?" — Charles 
shews  himself ,  when  she  runs  back  with 
a  loud  scream). 

Soph,  What,  another  there  too  ? 

Luc.  Yes,  as  I  live — Oh,  what  will  become 
of  us  ? 

Hose,  Stay,  stay,  you  must  both  be  mistaken 
— Let  me  see — (Goes  to  the  Closet  in  which 
Charles  is,  and  knocks  at  it) — Mr.  Thief,  are 
you  there  ? — If  you  are  a  man,  shew  yourself — 
(Charles  pops  out  his  head)-^Oh  ho!  Mr. 
Housebreaker! — (Takes  hold  of  him) — Come 
along  I 

Cha.  ( Lags  back )  No,  no — be  quiet — What 
are  you  about  ? 

Rose.  Come,  I  say — Miss  Sophia,  allow  me 
to  introduce — 

Soph.  (Aside)  A  mischievous  hussey  ! — my 
Cousin  will  renounce  me  for  ever. 

IjUc.  Sophia,  Sophia,  ( with  great  severity), 
I'm  shocked  at  you  J 

Cha.  Madam,  allow  me  to  speak — if  there  is 
any  wrong,  it  has  been  of  ray  contriving — I 
know  that,  to  a  Lady  of  your  strict  principles 
and  delicacy,  such  conduct  may  appear  more 
than  suspicious — but  I  trust  that  on  enquiry — 

Rose.  Excuse  me.  Sir — we've  no  time  for 
talking  now — Haven't  we  another  robber.  La- 
dies ? — But  I'll  have  him  out,  a  wretch  I — ■ 
(Goes  to  Bolding'5  Closet,  and  knocks) — Come 

d2 
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forth.  Sir— make  your  appearance  ! — (Holding 
appears — she  takes  hold  of  him) — Yes,  as  I 
live — come  along,  friend — this  way — Mis3  Lu- 
cretia^  permit  me  to — 

(Charles  and  Sophia  stare  at  each  other 
•with  uplifted  hands). 

'  Soph.  Am  I  awake? — (With  mock  solem- 
nity J   Lucretia!   Lucretia!     Oh   Gemini!   Ge- 


mmi 


Luc.  ( Aside )  Oh  !  that  I  had  never  been 
thought  better  than  other  people,  or  than  I 
am  ! 

Cha.  I  think,  Sophia,  we  may  take  heart  a 
little. 

Soph.  Oh,  yes,  I'm  wonderfully  reconciled  to 
myself  indeed ;  I  am  proud  to  imitate  my  Cousin. 

Bold.  Lucretia  ! 

Luc.  (  Aside  to  him )  Madam  1  call  me  Ma- 
dam. 

Bold.  But,  my  dearest  love — 

Luc.  Barbarian,  what  are  you  about? 

Rose.  Upon  my  word.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, you  seem  very  shy  and  distant — and  why, 
pray — Which  of  you  has  any  thing  to  say 
against  the  other? — Come,  come,  away  with  all 
further  disguise — you  see  what  you  are — it 
wants  but  a  closet  a-piece  to  make  women 
alike — 

Soph.  Hey!  Cousin,  is  it  so? 

Lain.  Giddy,  improvident  creature  I 

Soph.  Yes,  and  you  grave  and  prudential — 
but  you  see  ( Pointing  first  to  Charles,  and  then 
to  Bolding)  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Luc.  ( Brightening  up,  and  taking  Sophia  hy 
the  hand)  I  confess  it,  Sophia;  I  confess  it— 

Rose.    No  need   of  confessions.    Miss — the 
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proofs  C Pointing  to  the  Gentlemen)  stand  be- 
fore you. 

{At  this  moment  Smart  gets  from  under 
the  Table,  and  stands  up  behind  the 
Party,  thet/  not  seeing  hiin), 

Luc.  Bolding  ! 

Soph.  Charles !   (The  Lovers  embrace  J. 

Rose,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  now  then  to  supper — to 
supper— the  party's  complete — Gentlemen — 
why,  what's  the  matter? — why  so  shy? — are 
you  too  afraid  to  come  together  ? 

Bold.  (Aside)  What  a  fool  my  violence  has 
made  of  me  {To  Charles) — Can  you  forgive 
me.  Sir?  An  idle  jealousy,  which  appearances — 

Cha.  Your  hand.  Sir — I  had  precisely  the 
same  opinion  of  you,  and  had  I  been  armed — 

Soph.  Preserve  us  !   are  you  going  to  fight  ? 
■     Cha.  No,  sweet,  we  are  all  friends. 

Soph.  But  how  came  you  in  that  closet, 
Charles? 

Rose.    Pray  explain  it  all   after   supper — I 
shall  have  every  thing  cold  with  waiting. 
'   All.  Come  then  ! 

(  They  tur?i  round,  and  perceive  Smart — 
the  Ladies  scream — Rose  hangs  her  head, 
and  bites  her  nails). 

Cha.  Why,  what's  all  this  ? 

Bold.  (  Touching  his  Sword)  Whence,  and 
who  are  you.  Sir  ? 

Smart.  Pray,  Sir,  be  cool — I  am  a  poor  de- 
vil, who  have  been  sitting  with  my  knees  up  to 
my  chin  for  this  half  hour  under  the  table,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing — 

( Rose  makes  sig7is  to  him  not  to  notice  her). 

Luc.  So,  so,  I  see — Rose,  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce— 
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Soph.  Permit  me  to — Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Rose.  {Running  to  Smart)  Well,  with  all  my 
heart,  we  may  all  join  in  the  laugh — Now  then 
to  supper  without  mastery  or  fear. 

Soph.  There's  nobody  else  to  come,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Rose.  No— no — one  a-piece — but  one  at  a 
time — Be  seated,  if  you  please^  and  I'll  fetch 
the  supper. 

( Just  as  they  are  about  to  seat  themselves, 
a  Bell  is  heard  to  ring ) . 

Rose.  Mercy  !  What  can  this  be  ? — It's  at 
the  house-gate. 

Soph*  Don't  open  it.  Rose, 

Luc.  Who  can  it  be  ?  and  at  such  an  hour. 

(Kose  runs  to  the  Door  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Stage  J. 

Rose.  Preserve  us  all  I — it's  my  master  ! 
Luc.  My  Father  ! 
Soph.   My  Uncle  ! 

Rose.  Yes,  he's  coming  up  with  Simon. 
Luc.  What  are  we  to  do? 
Bold.  Where  can  you  put  us  ? 
Luc.  Get  into  the  closets  again. 
Smart.  And  I — Oh  Lord  I  Oh  Lord  I  —Stay, 
I'll  to  my  old  place  again. 

(Smart  gets  under  the  TabU — Charles  and 
Bolding  hurry  to  their  Closets  —  the 
Girls  run  about  in  confusion,  and  Rose 
clears  away  the  Cloth,  ^c.  S^cJ. 

Rose,  Hark !  they're  upon  us. 
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Enter  Quake  and  Simon,  in  great  trepidation. 

Qu.  Thank  Heaven,  we  are  here  again  alive 
— Lord  ha'  mercy,  what  business  had  I  out  at 
such  an  hour ! 

Luc.  My  dear  Papa,  what  has  been  the  mat- 
ter ?  You  seem  quite  distracted. 

Qu.  (Not  attending)  What  an  escape! — 
Oh  dear  !   Oh  dear !  why  was  I  tempted  out  ? 

Sim.  Ah  !  I  knew  how  it  would  be — but  you 
will  be  so  fool-hardy — 

Soph.  But  what  has  happened.  Uncle  ? 

Qu.  Ask  Simon — ask  Simon — 

Soph.  Well,  Simon,  what  is  it  ? — Have  you 
lost  your  wits  ?  ( Rose  gives  a  Chair  to 
Quake). 

Qu.  Give  it  breath,  Simon — tell  it^  if  you 
can. 

Sim.  Well,  Ladies,  you  must  know,  that  we 
had  not  got  quite  over  the  Heath — when  I  saw 
— and.  Lord  bless  me,  not  half  a  mile  off,  as  I 
live — two  men — 

Qu.  Oh  !  the  horrid  villains  1 — 

Sim.  Well,  Miss,  as  soon  as  I  seed  them — 
urged  by  my  fears,  as  you  will  suppose — Mas- 
ter, says  I,  there  are  two  men  coming  towards 
us,  and  I  don't  exactly  see  what  business  they 
can  have  here. 

Qu.  Cruel,  bloody  wretches  ! 

Sim.  Well,  I  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  my 
master  turned  his  horse,  set  him  into  a  gallop — 
I  following,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  we  never 
stopped  to  look  behind  us,  till  we  found  our- 
selves at  our  own  door. 

Qu.  Ah,  it  was  a  marvellous  escape! 

Luc.  But  did  they  speak  to  you  ? 
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Sim.  No,  Miss,  nor  we  to  them. 

Qu.  No,  no,  trust  us  for  that.  '^ 

Soph.  (Aside)  A  couple  of  cowards  ! 

Qu.  And  now,  m)'  children,  leave  me — for  1 
want  repose. 

Luc.   ( Aside  )  Heavens  !  how  will  he  get  out  ? 

Soph.  (Aside)  My  poor  Charles,  he  will  be 
starved  outright. 

Rose.  You'll  have  some  refreshment.  Sir,  be- 
fore you  sleep  ? 

Qm.  Oh  no,  I  shall  not  eat  again  for  a  month  ! 
Leave  me,  children. 

Soph»  But,  Uncle— 

Qu.  No  buts — go  to  your  beds,  and  see  that 
the  doors  are  well  fastened. 

Luc.  (Aside)  What  will  become  of  him  ? 

Qu.  Well,  do  you  hear  me  ? — Why  don't 
you  go  ? 

Luc.  Good  night.  Papa. 

Soph.  Good  night.  Uncle.  {They  don't  stir). 

Qu.  Good  night,  good  night ! — Well,  why 
don't  you  move  ? — Go  along,  I  say — to  bed  this 
instant  ! 

^  ( Represses  them  on,  they  turning  up  their 
eyes  in  despair,  till  they  are  fairly 
pushed  out  of  the  Room). 

Qu,  And  now,  Simon,  that  we're  all  quiet 
again,  tell  me,  do  you  really  think  those  men 
you  saw  were  robbers  ? 

Sim.  How  can  it  be  doubted.  Sir  ? 

Qu.  Why,  Simon,  you  are  a  bit  of  a  coward, 
that's  the  truth  on't. 

Sim.  I  only  did  as  you  did. 

Qu.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — Oh,  yes,  you  are  a  sad 
coward,  most  assuredly — But,  Simon,  we  must 
get  rid  of  this  infernal  house — It's  a  vile  place. 
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Sim*  Aye,  Sir,  if  we  don't,  we  shall  all 
have  our  throats  cut. 

Qw.  Pshaw  !  you  are  frighten'd,  man — 
thougn  it  rertainly  is  a  very  lonesome  and  dis- 
agreeable situation. 

Sim.   (In  a  voice  of  terror)  Sir!   !   ! 

Qu.  ( Equally  alarmtd)  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sim.   Did  you  hear  nothing  ? 

Qu.  No. 

Sim.  As  I'm  a  sinner,  I  heard  a  groan ! 

Qu.  A  groan  '.-—What's  a  groan  ? 

Sim.  A  sigh. 

Qu.  {Trying  to  disguise  Ms  fear)  A  sigh  ! 
— Who  do  you  think  is  here  to  sigh  ? — but  this 
it  is  to  live  with  cowards, — there's  no  end  to 
their  fancies — A  sigh  ! — What  do  you  mean  ? 

(  Looks  warily  round  the  Room.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Charles  pushes  his  Door  gently  for - 
wards,  and  closes  it  again — Simon  observes 
it  with  horror), 

Sim.  Sir  !   Sir! 

Qu.  (  Terrified)  What — what — what's  the 
matter  ? 

Sim.  The  door  of  the  closet  there,  just  open- 
ed, all  of  itself! 

Qu.  You  don't  say  so — Lord  help  us  !  — 
Where  ? — I  don't  see  it— All's  still — Speak, 
Simon— where  ? — You  fool — why  don't  you 
speak  ? 

f  While  saying  this,  he  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  Closet  in  which  Charles  is  confined — 
while  Simon,  ivho  unobserved  by  Quake, 
has  turned  round,  keeps  gazing,  in  a  state 
of  stupefaction,  on  the  Door  of  the  opposite 
Closet,  which  Holding  has  pushed  forwards). 
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Sim.  Another  door.  Sir !  —  Another  —  Oh 
Lord  !— Oh  Lord  ! 

(Quake  turns  and  sees  it) 
'I   ^ 

Qu.  Merciful  Heaven!  and  so  it  is — Oh 
dear  ! — Lord  ha*  mercy  ! — Run  and  call  for 
help,  Simon. 

Sim.  I  haven't  a  leg  left.  Sir — it's  all  over 
with  me  ! 

Bold.  ( Pushing  his  door  more  open )  D— n 
it,  this'll  never  do — I  can  stay  here  no  longer. 

(Quake  and  Simon  catch  a  glimpse  oj'  his 
Cocked  Hat  J 

Qu.  We're  dead  men  to  a  certainty ! 
Sim.  Oh,  my  poor  body ! 

{They  hath  fall  to  the  ground  in  an  agony 
of  fear — Charles  and  Bolding  come  fortn, 
and  stand  for  a  moment  gazing  at  each 
other — Smart  jumps  up  from  under  the 
Table). 

Smart.  Now's  our  time — the  devil  take  the 
hindmost. 

(He  pulls  the  Cloth  from  the  Table,  throws  it 
over  Quake  and  Simon — then  runs  to  the 
Windojv,  opens  it,  and  jumps  out — Charles 
and  Bolding  follow  him — Quake  and  Si- 
mon keep  crying  out  as  loudly  as  terror  will 
allow  them). 

Qu.  5f>  Thieves!— Murder  !  Blood  I— Help  I 
Sim.  S       Oh!  Oh! 

{^After  a  pause,  Simon  ventures  to  put  his 
.  '    ' .  head  from  under  the  Baize,  and  gazes fear- 
fuily  about  tfie  Room), 
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iSim.  The}''re  gone.  Sir.    (Rises  on  his  feet). 
Qu.  How  many  were  there,  Simon  ? 
Sim.  Seven — I  counted. 
Qu.  Seven  ! — Lord  protect  us — poor  misera- 
ble wretches  I   ( Gets  up). 

(A  knocking  is  heard  at  the  Door  at  the 
hoitoin — Quake  and  Simou  again  fall 
to  the  ground). 

Qu.  We're  lost  now  past  redemption  ! 

iSzm.  Oh  Lord,  yes — they're  all  coming  back 
again,  no  doubt,  with  more  to  help  them. 

Luc,  (From  without)  Father,  what  is  the 
matter  ? 

Soph.  (From  without)  Uncle,  what  are  you 
about  ? 

Qu.  (Rising)  They're  my  children — run, 
Simon — open  the  door  (Simon  totters  to  the 
door). 

Sim.  Are  you  alone  ? 

Luc,  Yes,  yes,  open  the  door. 

Enter  Lucretia,   Sophia  and  Rose,  with 
Lights. 

Luc.  Lord  bless  us.  Papa,  what  have  you 
been  doing  ? 

Soph.  Are  you  dead.  Uncle  ? 

Siin.   No,  Miss,  but  perilously  frightened  ! 

Qu.  (Almost  crying)  Ah!  my  dears,  you 
had  well  nigh  lost  me — death  in  the  most  dread- 
ful form — swords — pistols ! 

Sim.  And  a  cock'd  hat  that  might  have 
frighten'd  the  devil  ! 

Luc.   But.  whom  have  you  seen  ? 

Qu,  The  house  swarms  with  robbers  and 
assassins — How  many  were  there,  Simon  ? 

Sim.  Seven  stood  over  us — not  to  mention 
e2 
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those  who  filed  oflT,  while  we  were  on  the 
ground. 

Luc.  { Aside  to  So^hi^.)  Seven! — why,  what 
can  it  mean  ? 

So'pli.  {Aside  to  Luc.)  I'lia  thunderstruck  ! 

Luc.   And  they  used  violence,  you  say.  Papa? 

Qu.  No,  every  thing  but  that — 

Soph.  But  how  then  came  you  on  the  ground. 
Uncle  > 

Qu.   ( Confused)  Hey,  Simon,  how  was  that? 

Sim.  The  cock'd  hat.  Sir — mortal  man  could 
not  have  stood  up  against  it. 

(A  violerit  ringing  heard  at  the  House  Gate). 

Qu,  Preserve  us  I  what  is  that  ? 

Sim.  They're  all  coming  again — out  of  the 
window,  in  at  the  door— 

yill.  Lord  ha.'  mercy  !  What  will  become  of 
us  ?  help  1  help  ! 

Qu.  Don't  be  afraid,  Simon,  you  shall  go 
first,  and  I'll  back  you — 

(Bell  rings  violently/  — a  loud  hallooing  heard 
without), 

(Lucretia,  Sophia  and  Rose  croud  behind 
Quake,  taking  hold  of  his  skirts  —  he  seizes 
hold  of  Simon,  and  places  him  in  front, 
while  the  latter  completes  the  line  of  defence 
by  a  Chair  placed  before  him). 

Smart.  {Without)  Open  the  door — fear 
nothing — we're  friends. 

Rose.  {Detaching  herself  from  the  Groupc) 
Thank  Heaven  !  it  is  a  friend.  Sir — our  neigh- 
bours are  coming  to  help  us. 

Qu.  Will  you  venture  to  open  the  doer.  Rose? 

Rose.  Oh  yes.  Sir,  without  delay  {She  runs 
out). 
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.  £old.  (  Without)  Take  courage,  friends. 
Cha.  [Without)   Your  danger's  over. 
Luc.  Ss  Soph.  Heavens  !   that  voice  ! — 

Enter  Rose  running  in,  followed  ly  Bolding, 
Charles  and  Smart. 

Luc.  {Quitting  her  Father)  Bolding  !  my 
dear  Bolding. 

So^h.  ( Running  towards  Charles)  My  dear 
sweet  Charles  ! 

(They  both  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
their  Lovers,  while  QjaaVe  and  Simon  stand 
staring  ivith  stupid  wonder  at  each  other), 

Qu.   Are  we  awake,  Simon  ? 

Sim.  The  devil's  amongst  us.  Sir — that's 
certain. 

Bold.  (ToLucretia)  Be  composed,  dearest, 
no  harm  shall  touch  you. 

Cha.  {To  Soph.)  Look  up,  Sophia;  smile 
and  be  happy. 

Qu.  Very  consoling  Gentlemen  indeed  ! 

Bold.  {Going  tip  familiarly  to  Quake)  My 
dear  Sir,  banish  all  apprehensions — you  are  se- 
cure— we  have  routed  the  robbers  and  saved  your 
lives — but — {Putting  his  hand  over  Quake's 
mouth)  no  thanks,  1  beseech  you,   no  thanks — 

Qu.  And  is  it  really  to  you.  Gentlemen,  that 
we  owe — 

Bold.  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  to  us  that  you  owe  it  all 
— I  give  you  my  honour. 

Qu.  Sir,  I  want  words  to  express  my  grati- 
tude— but — but  excuse  me.  Sir — you  and  the 
Ladies  here  seem  old  acquaintance  ! 

Bold.  I  confess.  Sir,  that  1  have  long  known 
and  loved  the  incomparable  Lucretia. 
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Qu.  The  devil  you  have  ! — (  To  Charles)  And 
you.  Sir  ?  ' 

Soph.  And  he,  Sir,  has  long  known  and  loved 
the  incomparable  Sophia! 

Qu.  Why,  Lucretia  !— Sophia  ! — audacious 
husseys — 

Bold.  Be  calm.  Sir — Marriages,  remember, 
are  made  in  Heaven  ! 

Qu,  What,  without  my  consent  ? 

Cha.  Doom  not  those  to  death.  Sir,  who 
have  saved  you  from  it. 

Luc.  Dear  Papa  ! 

Soph.  Kind  Uncle ! 

Qu.  (After  a  pause)  They  have  saved  our 
lives,  it  is  true,  and  we  owe  them  much — 
(Pauses) — Well,  let  it  be  so — Take  'em.  Gen- 
tlemen— take  *em,  and  may  they  never  deceive 
you,  as  they  have  deceived  me. 

( The  Lovers  embrace). 

Smart.  And  I,  Sir,  one  of  the  heroes  to 
whom  you  owe  your  breath — may  I  not  ask  for 
a  reward  ? 

Qu.  Name  it  and  take  it. 

Smart.  *Tis  here.  Sir.  (Takes  Rose  bi/  the 
hand J. 

Qu.  Aye,  aye — empty  my  house  at  once — and 
will  nobody  have  poor  Simon  ? 

Sim.  No,  Sir,  I'll  stay  and  fight  for  you 
another  day. 

Qu.  Come,  then.  Gentlemen,  let's  sup  and 
be  merry. 
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FINALE. 

Quake, 

Though  strangely  met,  and  without  call, 
Yet  do  I  bid  you  welcome  all  ; 

But  see  you  do  not  rue. 
Young  Sparks,  when  firm  in  wedlock  bound, 
To  find  your  Wives,  as  I  have  found. 

Prone  to  a  Rendezvous. 

Lucretia  and  Sophia. 

Away  with  such  suspicions,  pray, 
Our  plots  for  ever,  end  to  day. 

And  henceforth  warm  and  true, 
Our  pride  will  be,  from  year  to  year, 
To  fix,  with  those  who  join  us,  here 

Our  only  Rendezvous. 

Bolding  and  Charles* 

Sweet  girls,  we  trust  with  all  our  hearts, 
And  swear  in  turn  to  play  our  parts 

W  ith  equal  truth  to  you. 
For  here  we  solemnly  agree, 
That  there,  wherever  you  may  be, 

Shall  be  our  Rendezvous. 

Rose  and  Smart. 

We  too,  perhaps,  without  offence, 
May  humbly  plead  our  meek  pretence, 

To  join  in  two  and  two ; 
In  hopes  to  avoid  the  world's  disasters, 
And  with  such  mistresses  and  masters 

To  find  a  Rendezvous. 

Simon. 

Now  I  stand  somewhat  solitary, 
For  who  is  here  that  I  can  marry  ? 

Faith  we  are  just  too  few — 
No  matter — since  there  is  no  wife, 
With  quiet,  ease,  and  single  life, 

I'll  fix  my  rendezvous. 
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CHORUS. 

And,  gentle  friends,  may  we  presume 

To  fix  o(ir  eyes  on  you — 
And  hope  tliat  you'll  again  find  room 

To  join  our  Rendezvous  ? 


THE  END. 
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PREFACE. 


The  very  flattering  applause  with  which  this  Opera 
has  been  received,  justifies  its  appearance  in  print;  and 
the  Author  gives  it  to  the  Public,  under  feelings  of  gra- 
titude for  a  reception,  far  surpassing  its  very  humble 
literary  pretensions. 

In  adapting  it  to  the  Stage,  he  was  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Charles  Dibdin,  who  contributed  those  Songs  marked 
hij  asterisks,  several  of  the  comic  situations,  and  advised 
many  judicious  alterations. 

In  every  historical  subject,  operatically  treated^  some 
liberties  are  requisite  ;-but  as  few  as  possible  have  been 
taken  with  the  story  of  David  Rizzio. — All  that  the 
Author  has  presumed  is,  that  Rizzio  was  an  honest  man. 
His  talents  were  undoubtedly  of  the  first  order,  for  Hume 
ascribes  the  jealousy  of,  and  part  taken  by  Earl  Morton 
in  the  conspiracy  against  him,  to  that  nobleman's  appre- 
hensions that  he  might  be  appointed  Lord  ChanceUor  of 
Scotland  in  his  place  ;  nor  is  there  one  historian,  with 
the  exception  of  the  prejudiced  Buchanan,  who  attaches 
to  the  Queen's  partiality  the  least  improper  motive. 

The  politics  of  the  period  alluded  to,  have  been  stu- 
diously avoided,  and  even  some  points  necessary  to  the 
•stage-iuterest  of  the  Drama  ; — motives  ot  delicacy  vcu- 
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dering  such  sacrifices  adviseable.  The  connection  of  the 
story,  however,  enforces  the  publication  of  a  very  mate* 
rial  historical  scene,  without  which  the  Author  feels 
that,  in  the  closet,  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  very 
just  criticism. 

"  David  Rizzio  was  the  son  of  a  musician  at  Turin, 
"  and  having  accompanied  the  Piedmontese  Ambassador 
"  into  Scotland,  gained  admission  into  the  Queen's  fa- 
"  mily  by  his  skill  in  music.  Her  French  Secretary 
"  happening  to  return  at  that  time  into  his  own  country, 
"  Rizzio  was  preferred  by  her  to  that  office ;  and  he 
**'  grew  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a  favourite,  but  as 
*'  a  Minister.  He  w^as  shrewd  and  sensible,  with  an 
"  education  beyond  his  rank  :  he  had  at  first  employed 
"  his  credit  to  promote  Darnley's  marriage,  and  an 
"  apparently  firm  friendship  was  established  between 
"  them  ;  but  it  became  easy  for  the  designing  nobles  to 
*'  persuade  Henry,  that  Rizzio  was  indebted  for  the 
"  Queen's  kindness,  to  sentiments  which,  however  un- 
"  reasonable,  if  not  absurd,  fired  a  suspicious  husband 
"  with  jealousy  ;  and  working  upon  his  ruling  passion — 
"  ambition  to  obtain  the  matrimonial  crown — they  re- 
"  presented  the  favourite  Secretary's  credit  with  the 
"  Queen,  to  be  the  chief  and  only  obstacle  to  his  suc- 
*'  cess  in  that  demand.  Such  various  and  complicated 
"  passions  raged  in  the  King's  bosom  with  the  utmost 
"  fury — he  gave  in  to  the  proposal  for  Rizzio's  murder — 
"  became  impatient  of  any  delay — promised  to  acknow- 
"  ledge  himself  the  author  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  pro- 
"  tect  those  who  were  embarked  in  it — thus  making 
*'  himself  a  complete  tool  in  their  bands." 

As  for  Rizzio,  they  knew  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  with 
neither  connexion  or  friend  in  Scotland  to  lament,  or  to 
avenge  his  fate.  His  destruction  was,  therefore,  to  them 
a  secure  trial  of  strength  : — he  was  the  innocent  victim 
of  an  outrageous  party,   with  views  Jar  beyond  the  re- 
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moval  of  a  court  favourite — views,  in  fact,  to  supplant 
the  Queen,  and  to  give  over  to  Murray  the  reins  of 
Government ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  pur- 
pose, the  nobles  of  that  party  were  prepared  to  go  any 
lengths. 

The  Author  has  to  acknowledge,  with  the  warmest 
feelings,  the  liberality  evinced  by  Mr.  Elliston  in  the 
Scenery,  Dresses,  and  Decorations ; —the  able  manner 
in  which  the  Music  was  composed  and  selected  by  the 
different  gentlemen  who  arranged  it ; — and  the  support 
given  to  him  by  the  whole  of  the  performers :  and  if  he 
selects  the  names  of  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr.  Rae,  of  Mrs. 
West,  Miss  Carew,  and  Mr.  Hamblin,  it  is  because  they 
were  prominent  in  those  Serious  Scenes  of  the  Opera, 
which  produced  the  most  striking  effect,  and  not  with 
any  view  to  under-rate  the  talent  or  exertion  of  any  one 
individual  performer — for  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
engaged  in  it,  throughout,  contributed  their  zealous  en- 
deavours to  insure  its  success,  and  none  more  than  Mr. 
Russell,  as  Stage  Manager,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for 
the  elegant  and  interesting  arrangement  and  grouping  of 
his  last  scene. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Henry  Darxiley,  Husband  to  Mary  Queen  qfSfotsMr.  H  am  B  LfN , 

Earl  Ruthven,  a  Scottish  Baron Mr.  Rae. 

David  Rizzio,  in  love  with  Lady  Mary  Li-  ") 
'  vingstone.  Secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  a  >  Mr.  Bhaham. 
celebrated  Italian  Musician .3 

George  Douglas,  his  Attendant Mr.  Barnard. 

Mac  Wj'lie,   Uncle  to   Jessie  Gowans,  and  >  «     q  Smith 
Retainer  to  Ruthven ^  ^ 

Cadies Messrs.  Meredith,  Moreton,  &c. 

Angus Mr.  Vining. 

M'Donald Mr.  Elliott. 

Principal  Bard ......  Mr.  Foote. 

Bards Messrs.  Benson,  Read,  Randall,  D.  Smitk, 

Maxwell,  Hudson,  Woolf,  Isaacs. 

Hunters,  &c. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots Mrs.  W.  West. 

The  Lady   Mary  Livingstone,  her  principal  >   j^.^  Carew. 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber \ 

.Jessie  Gowans,  a  native  of  Etlrick  Forest,  >   ,,■      p^yp^ 
Attendant  upon  Lady  Mary ^ 

T,  •.,,.„    ,  ^  Mrs.  Bland. 

Principal  Mnistrels J  ^-^^^  Cubitt. 

Minstrels    Mesdms.  Margerum,   Hill,  Middleton, 

Scott,  Pearce,'Carr,  Phillips,  Maxwell,  Carey. 


Time,  Three  Days. Scene,  Edinburgh  and  its  Vi- 
cinity,   principally   Holyrood  House. Period, 

The  Year  1666. 


DAVID    RIZZIO; 

A    SERIOUS    OPERA. 


ACT  f. 


SCENE  THE  FIRST. 

Morning.— TAe  King's  Park, — East  front  of  Holyrood 
House^  with  the  old  Chapel  Royal  adjoining  to  the 
North. — In  the  distance,  southwards,  Salisbury  Craig, 
and  Arthur's  Seat,  taking  in  St.  Anthony's  Chapel. — 
Lists  as  for  a  Tournament,  or  Course  at  the  Ring. — 
Queen  Mary  on  an  elevated  Seat. — King  Henry  on  her 
Left  Hand,  in  Armour,  but  without  his  Helmut. — The 
Court,  with  Earl  Ruthven  in  attendance, 

CHORUS. 

Whose  spear  is  it  bears  ev'ry  knight  to  the  ground  ? 

And  whose  is  the  lance  lifts  the  ring  ? 
The  victor  in  tilt  and  in  tournament,  crowa'd 

Of  Scotland  the  champion  and  king ! 

Our  hether-clad  mountains  and  lowlands  rejoice. 

Dun  Edin,  smile  pleased  on  the  scene ! 
Join,  join  Caledonia!  join  hand,  heart,  and  voice. 

Be  King  Henry  our  champion,  be  Mary  our  Queeo. 

QUEEN  Mary,  rising  and  advancing  with  Darnley, 

Yes,   Henry;  every  fresh  encounter 

Proclaims  thee  Mary's  proved,  unvanquished  champion. 

Thus  we  invest  thee  with  the  scarf  of  honour. 

The  tournay's  prize.     Hail  thee  our  knight  invincibU 
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Cliampion  of  Scotland's  Queen — Lord  of  her  heart — 
Chief  of  her  armies — Partner  of  her  throne! 

King  Henry  kneels. — A  flourish  of  trumpets,  wkito 
the  Queen  invests  him,  placing  the  Scarf  over  his 
S/ioulclers. — He  rises,  kissing  her  hand. 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  not  alone  that  Scotland  owns  thy  charms — 
The  universe  admits  thy  peerless  beauty : 
And  when  thy  Darnley's  false,  may  Heaven  forsake  him. 
Now,  Lords,  and  gentle  Ladies,  to  the  banquet ; 
Our  revel  sports,  our  mimic  combat  done. 
It  rests  to  bid  ye  all  a  generous  welcome  ; 
The  conqueror  and  the  vanquished  knight  shall  pledge  us ; 
The  wine  cup  pass  in  unrestricted  circles, 
And  jocund  pleasure  crown  the  festive  board. 

Q.  Mary.  There,  Henry,  shall  delight,  surprise,  await 
thee, 
For  there  his  lyre,  our  famed  Italian  minstrel 
Harmonious  blends,  with  such  enchanting  strains 
As  sylphs  aerial  on  the  senses  pour. 
Like  magic  spells,  when  vivid  poets  dream. 
In  fancy  ranging  through  ethereal  bowers. 
Till  waked,  at  length,  from  their  delicious  trance, 
They  list,  as  dying  numbers  float;  and  sigh, 
That  ecstacy  so  sweet  should  be  ideal ! 

K.  Hen.  Italia's  soil,  that  erst  the  hero  cradled, 
Sent  forth  her  sons  to  subjugate  mankind, 
And  made  her  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world  ! — 
O,  what  a  change! — now  gives  us  soft  musicians; 
But  since  the  roseate  lip  of  beauty,  thus 
With  warmth  so  rapturous  swells  the  minstrel's  fame. 
In  sooth,  we  shall  ourselves  assume  the  lyre, 
Turn  very  tombadour,  to  woo,  to  please  thee! 

Q.  Mary.  Delightful  gallantry  !  The  bleak  cold  night. 
When  icicles  are  framed,  when  snow  descends. 
Beneath  our  lattice  patient  shalt  thou  stand  ; 
While  we,  to  all  thy  serenading  deaf, 
In  hoiden  malice,  as  the  morning  dawns. 
Affect  to  wake,  and  ask,  What  noise  disturbs  us? 

K.  Hen.  Enchanting  trifler !  born,  in  all,  to  rule  us! — 
O,  well  bethought — My  good  Earl  Ruthven  here, 
With  duty  and  allegiance,  craves  a  boon. 

Q.  Mary.  Earl  Ruthven  hath  our  ear. — Our  Scottish 
barons 
May  count  their  Queen  their  friend. -We  pause  to  hear  him. 
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Ruth,  (^kneeling.)  May  bounteous  Heaven  vouchsafe 
your  Majesty, 
Year  upon  year,  of  still  encreasing  pleasures ; 
And  so,  in,  blessing  Mary,  bless  the  realm !        [He  rises. 
My  suit  is  briefiy  this  : — Your  gracious  leave 
To  pour  the  honest  ardour  of  my  heart — 
To  press  the  honest  love  with  which  it  beats — 
And  ask  the  Lady  Livingstone  to  wife. 

Q.  Mary.  Thou  hast  our  leave,  good  Earl,  to  try  thy 
fortune. 
But  such  our  love  for  Livingstone — the  best, 
The  fairest,  gentlest  hand-maid  of  our  court. 
Free  be  her  choice,  as  ours. — We  lov'd,  we  married — 

[Giving  her  hand  to  King  Hejiry. 
And,  woe  or  weal,  our  heart  and  hand  are  Darnley's  ! 

[A  Flourish. 

CHORUS  REPEATED. 

Join  join  Caledonia,  join  hand,  heart  and  voice, 

Be  King  Henry  our  champion — be  Mary  our  Queen.        (Exeunt. 


SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

One  of  the  inferior  Apartmentsy  Holyrood  House. 

Enter  M'Wylie  ajid  George  Douglas. 

Geo.  Doug.  Well,  M'Wylie,  and  so  you  have  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  interests  of  Lord  Ruthven  ? — A 
noble  Scot — yet,  like  our  national  Thistle,  a  little  of  the 
*'  noli  me  tangere^ — or  touch  me  not. 

M'Wil.  Aye,  (^eordie  Douglas,  and  wi'thelike  motto — 
"  Wha  dars  meddle  wi  me  ?'" — A  modest  hint,  to  make 
nae  mair  free  than  welcome — as  your  master,  Rizzio,  will 
find,  if  he  crosses  him. — But  I'se  freely  confess  ye,Geordie, 
Lord  Ruthven's  been  my  friend  through  life,  and  I  owe 
him  any  gude  turn  he  asks  at  me — I  hate  ingratitude — 
and  for  this  new-fangled  quaverer,  I  wonder  our  Scots 
nobility  should  prefer  a  foreign  cantibile  to  our  own 
national  lilt,  or  an  Italian  whistle  to  the  Hieland  bagpipe. 

Doug.  There  can  be  no  harm,  M'Wylie,  in  enlivening 
the  drone  by  the  dulcet : — but  what  do  you  mean  by 
Rizzio's  crossing  Lord  Ruthven? 
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il/*  Wyl.  Bide  a  wee,  Mau — are  you  so  blind  not  to  see 
that  Lord  Ruthven  is  enamoured  of  Lady  Mary  Living- 
stone ?  and  is'nt  Davy  Rizzio  blinkeu  that  way,  too?  But 
the  Lady  Mary — 

Doug.  Will  chuse  which  she  likes  best,  of  course,  and 
who's  to  say  her,  Nay  ? 

Ai'  Wyl.  What,  would  you  have  a  quality  Scotch  Lady, 
of  the  Land  of  Cakes,  match  wi'  a  hurdy-gurdy  of  the 
Land  of  Maccaroni  ? 

Doug.  Come,  come,  friend  M'Wylie,  my  master'* 
affairs  concern  neither  of  us  ;  so  we'll  change  the  sub- 
jects—and here  comes  a  very  beautiful  one,  apropos. 

(looking  out 

Enter  Jessie  Gowans. 

Jes.  Uncle,  good  day  ; — I've  scarcely  seen  you  since 
you  brought  me  to  court,  and  placed  me  with  the  Lady 
Mary  Livingstone,  who  is  the  sweetest  mistress  to 

Doug.  The  sweetest  maiden ! 

Jes.  Sir! 

M'  Wyl.  Ah,  Geordie,  Geordie — dinna  begin  to  turn  the 
lassie's  head  the  moment  she  sets  her  foot  in  the  palace. 
I  see  you're  a  true  courtier. 

Doug.  If  being  alive  to  beauty  and  true  to  taste,  con- 
stitute such  a  character,  then  am  I  guilty  of  being  a 
courtier:  and  I  am  sure  Jessie  Gowans,  the  pretty  prim- 
rose of  Ettrick,  will  never  think  the  worse  of  me  for 
preferring  the  simple  flowers  of  nature,  to  the  bouquets  of 
art. 

Jes.  And  have  you  so  little  taste,  as  to  prefer  the  wild 
blossoms  of  the  valley,  to  the  cultivated  blooming  of  the 
pleasure  garden? 

Doug.  The  one  may  astonish  by  its  luxuriance,  while 
the  others  delight  by  their  simplicity ;  and  while  the  per- 
fume of  the  garden  overpowers  the  sense,  the  fragrance 
of  the  valley  animates  the  spirits:  and  if  ever  I  should 
pluck  a  rose  from  the  bouquet  of  beauty,  to  grace  the 
wreath  of  wedlock,  give  me  the  unsophisticated  flowret 
of  nature.  ^Bowing  io  Jessie. — Exit. 

Jes.  Efaith,  Uncle,  that's  a  very  strange,  out  of  the  way, 
odd  kind  of  an  agreeable  young  man. 

M'lVyl.  Whisht! — Are  you  that  way  inclined?    You 
ha-na  been  long  eneugh  at  court  to  tell  what  men  are. 
'     Jes.  O  dear,  that's   a  lesSon   easily  learnt — and   any 
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vrhere;  indeed  it  comes  naturally;  and  I  shall  judge  and 
chuse  for  myself,  depend  on't. 

M^Wyl.  But  the  acres — the  farm — Will  they  come 
naturally,  too  ? — All's  in  my  power — so  bide  a  wee ;  and 
for  once  in  your  life,  take  advice,  and  look  before  ye  leap, 
lassie.  \Exit. 

Jes.  There  it  is,  he's  all  for  the  lucre;  but  I  must 
marry  for  love :  and  that  George  Douglas,  he's  really  a 
very  handsome  fellow :  with  his  flowers  and  his  flattery : 
he  thinks  me  the  rose  of  beauty,  and  I  think  him  the  pink 
of  gallantry ;  and  a  rose  and  a  pink,  tied  together  with 
the  hearfs  ease,  make  no  bad  posy. 

*  BALLAD. 

O,  dear!  but  he  knows  how  to  flatter— 
Heigho !  little  heart  what's  the  matter? 
Thus  pit-a-pat  going. 

What  'tis  you  desire 

I  fain  would  be  knowing. 

But  dare  not  enquire. 

It  cannot  be  love  such  aflutter  would  waken. 

But  indeed,  I'm  so  simple,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

O  dear!  he'd  a  manner  so  pleasing ! 
Heigho !  little  heart  don't  be  teazing. 
He's  gone,  silly  trembler. 
Your  beating  restrain ; 
'Tis  like  wishing,  dissembler. 
He'd  come  back  again. 
It  cannot  be  so— he  no  flutter  would  waken,-  - 
But  indeed,  I'm  so  simple,  I  may  be  mistakeni         t^'*'* 


SCENE  THE  THIRD. 


The  Anti-room  to  Queen  Mary's  Apartmerit — Holyrood- 
house,  fitted  up  with  Musical  Instalments — Books, 
and  Manuscripts — j^^or^  Boxes,  6fc. — A  centre  door 
of  communication  practicable. 

Enter  RuthveNj  looking  round  him. 

Ruth.  Shall  I  again  the  scorn  and  contumely 
With  which  this  haughty  fair  once  loads  me — tempt  ? 
^There's  a  fatality  that  goads  me  on. 
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Here,  every  thing  around  breathes  love,  and  Rizzio — 
The  harp — whose  tremulous  chords  wake  at  his  bidding  j 
The  lute,  whose  tones  at  his  impassioned  touch 
Dive  to  her  goul,  and  call  forth  tears  of  sympathy, 
Unite  their  influence  here  ;  yet  here  1  venture, 
Rough  nature  only  to  uphold  my  suit,  , 
And  all  her  hate  and  loathing  to  encounter.— 

But  I  must  on — Must  win  her — or  must  perish. 

Soft !  she  appears.     Let  me,  concealed,  observe  her. 

{^Withdrawing  to  the  wing* 

Enter  (by  the  centre  communicating  door) — as 
from  the  Queen's  Apartment^  the  Lady  Mary 
Livingstone. 

L.  Mary.  The  Queen,  my  gracious  mistress  is  appriz'd 
Of  Ruthven's  hated  suit,  nor  will  advise 
Nor  interpose ; 

But  leaves  me  to  myself,  exposed ;  ah  me ! 
To  all  the  jealous  fierceness  of  his  nature. 


SONG. 

t)  woe  for  the  hour,  0  my  heart  it  is  sinking, 
O  woe  for  the  hour ! — It  is  breaking  with  grief. 

From  the  gathering  storm  whiJe  thus  fearfulfy  shrinking 
Come  Hope ;  on  thy  seraph- wing  bearing  relief. 

Thus  love  has  been  ever  predestin'd  to  Sorrow, 

Thus  cheerless  the  sun  sets,  whose  rising  was  bright, 

Thus  the  dawn  of  to-day,  brings  the  clouds  of  to-morrow, 
Thus  the  gloainin  of  evenhig,  the  darkness  of  night. 

The  violece  of  his  nature  shocks — alarms  me. 
He  woo's  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  savage — 
Would  hale  me,  ruflian-like,  to  his  embrace. 
Rather  embrace  me  torturing  Death,  than  Ruthven. 

(RuTHVEN,  having  been  gradually  advancing  and 
listenings  joins  Iver.') 

Ruth.    E'en   as   you   name   him,    Ruthven's   here  io 
thank  thee. — 
Sweeter  each  tone  of  that  melodious  voice  ; 
Yea,  though  in  anger  breathed,  than  notes  of  seraphs. — 
But  why,  proud  fair  !  such  scorn  to  greet  thy  lover  ? 

i  Attempting  to  take  her  hand. 
L.  Mary.  Unhand  me,  Sir. — Still  am  I  thus  insulted  ? 
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Must  I  repeat  it?     This  apartment's  sacred. — 
The  Queen,  my  Lord,  shall  know  you  wait  an  audience. 

[Going. 
Ruth.  (^Interposing.)  No,  on  my  soul,  you  shall  not 
thus  escape  me ! 
Determined  am  I  here  to  press  my  suit. 
For  the  last  time,  to  learn  your  resolution. 

L.  Mary.  I  scorn  thy  proffer'd   hand — start  from  its 
touch, 
As  from  the  deadliest  pestilential  grasp 
Of  loathsome  plague,  that  fastens  on  the  life — 
Thou'rt  answer'd,  Earl ;  and  leave — for  ever  leave  me  ! 
Muth.    (ironically.')  Why,   T  can  hear    the  girl,  anct 

smile. — Be  calm 

Doubtful  alone,  how  I  may  best  requite  thee. 

Revenge  and  jealousy  !  They're  savage  terms, 

O  no,  sweet  Lady  !  we  will  none  of  them. 

But  rather  honour  whom  thy  choice  enobles ; 

If,  haply,  we  may  greet  the  favoured  lover. 

Music  hath  charms!  There's  magic  in  the  lyre. 

The  lute  delicious!  steals  the  fever'd  senses  ! 

Is't  that  way  points?     Thy  taste  enchants  and  charms 

me. 
Worthy  thine  ancestry — a  race  of  nobles ! — 
Now,  on  my  soul,  we'll  banquet  at  thy  bridal. 
And  what  delights  thy  heart,  shall  gladden  Ruthven's. 

[Exit. 
L.  Mary.  He  threatens  I — Daring  man  ;  he  glanc'd  at 
Rizzio. 
Alas !  when  jealousy  fires  Ruthven's  breast, 
Revenge  and  hatred  may,  too  sure,  be  dreaded. 

[Hearing  Rizzio' s  step. 

Durst  he  return  ? [Listening.) 

O  no-^'tis  that  dear  step. 

Whose  sound  is  sweetest  music  to  my  ear  ; 

Beloved  Rizzio ! 

*  A  Chord  from  the  Orchestre. 
DUET. — [Rizzio  entering.) 

Riztio.  Light  as  the  Zephyr  flies 

To  woo  the  Persian  flower, — 
I  come,  where  beam  those  eyes. 
That  draw  me  by  their  power ; 
O !  this  beating  heart ! 
Ah !  ne'er  reprove. 
The  warmth  its  throbs  impart,— 
'Tis  love— 'tis  love. 
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i,adif  Mary,    The  Zephyr  woos  the  rose 

With  soft,  delusive  sighing  ; 
And  lover's  often  close 
Their  vows  of  trutli  by  flyings 
O,  this  beating  heart, 

With  fraud  ne'er  move  ; 
The  pain  its  throbs  impart, 
'Tis  love — 'tis  love. 

Rixxio.  By  all  of  lover's  bliss 

I  swear 

LfOdy  Mary.    Yes,  I  believe  thee 

Rixxio.  O,  by  thy  virgin  kiss  ! 

I  never  will  deceive  thee  ! 

Both.  O,  this  beating  heart. 

Will  fmthfui  prove ; 
,  Its  throbs  can  ne'er  be  art ; 

'Tis  love— 'tis  love  ! 

Riz.     Our  soft  Italian  clime  where  love  and  masic 
Sublime  the  soul  with  rapture,  passing  art, 
With  warmth  extatic,  with  a  force  of  truth, 
Unknown  to  those  whose  cold  unbending  minds 
Conciliate  with  their  stern  forbidding  regions. 
Inspire  an  ardour  thoud'st  in  vain  rebuke. 
Our  skies  give  fire  and  feeling  to  our  hearts. — 
We  live,  we  breathe  but  in  the  shrine  of  beauty. 

L.  Mary.  Think  not  the  hardy  Caledonian's  breast, 
The  throne  of  valour,  less  the  seat  of  love. 

Riz.  Were  Scotia's  daughters  all  like  thee,  sweet  maid ! 
Cheering  the  regions  of  their  frost-bound  seasons. 
Their  smiles  would  light  eternal  Summer  round ! — 
But  boasts  the  universe  such  charms  as  thine  ? — 
Exists  the  man,  hke  me  to  love,  to  prise  them  ? 

L.  Mary.  I  do  believe  thee,  Rizzio — know  thou  lov'st 
me; 
And  plight  thee  love's  return.  [Giving  her  hand. 

Let  that  suffice — 

One  little  moment  only  rests  to  warn  thee, 
Ere  I  attend  our  gracious  Queen's  commands: 
A  jealous  Baron's  hate  pursues  and  marks  thee ; 
For  my  sake,  tempt  it  not — beware  of  Ruthven. 

Riz.  Ruthven !  I  fear  him  not. — The  world  in  arms 
Daunt  not  his  heart  sustaia'd  by  love,  by  beauty. 
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SiOrely  Maid !  banish  fear  from  thy  breast, 

The  bright  shield  of  thy  lover,  fiiy  charms  ! 
•Can  tlie  heart  that  is  thine  be  opprest  ? 

No,  it  beats  but  to  lovers  soil  alarms. 
Thou  art  mine  !  and  the  world  I  defy. 

Thy  champion !  my  daring  I'll  prove. 
Protect  thee,  or  gloriously  die. 

Ennobled  by  valour  and  love. 

3. 

liOvdy  Maid !  thou^rt  as  dear  to  this  heart. 

As  his  honour  is  dear  to  the  brave ; 
Thy  sweet  smile  can  more  rapture  impart. 

Than  sweet  Liberty's  smile  to  the  slave. 
Thou  art  mine !  and  the  world  I  defy. 

Thy  champion !  my  daring  I'll  prove. 
Protect  thee,  or  gloriously  die. 

Ennobled  by  valour  and  lov£. 


[Exeunt 


SCENE  THE  FOURTH. 

The  Grounds  behind  Holyrood  House. 
Enter    Earl  Rdthven  and  M'Wylie. 

M*1Vyl.  Hoolie  and  fairlie,  my  good  lord ;  your  judg- 
ment may  be  premature. 

JRutk.  If  eyes  convey  the  meaning  of  the  heart ; 
If  soft  confusion  speaks  the  soul  alarmed  ; 
She  surely  loves  him. 
Yes,  him  ! — of  Italy  the  base-born  spawn ! 
The  troubadour,  the  minstrel  ballad-monger. 

ikf'  Wi/l.  Nay,  then,  the  world  's  turned  upside  down. 
The  Lady  Mary,  of  such  gentle  blood !  The  pride  of 
Scotland !  This  worm, — this  grub,  to  feed  upon  the 
bloom  o'  sic  a  beauteous  flower !  Were  he  to  cross  my 
path —  (^with  affected  enthusiasm.') 

Ruth.  Scotsmen,   when  injur'd,  wear — thou  know'st 
the  proverb — 

Short  patience  and  long  swords ! What  would'st  thou 

do? 
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M^  Wyl.  Discharge  some  sma'  part  of  that  large  debt  ol 
gratitude  J  owe  you,  my  good  lord. 

Ruth.  I  know  thy  honest  nature. — We  discoursed 
Erewhile,  the  farm  adjoining  Ruthven  Castle. 
The  lease  is  out. — I've  thought  on't  friend — 'tis  thine ; 
Mind  me  of  the  conveyance. — Speak  thy  meaning. 

M^  Wyl.  O,  you're  too  good,  my  lord, — I  can't  find 
words  to  testify  half  my  acknowledgments. — The  lease, 
my  lord,  is  it  for  life? 

Ruth.  Aye,  man,  for  life. — Be  wary,  and  reflect ; 
I  would  not  tempt  you  to  extremities. — 
To  rid  me  of  him  would  indeed  be  generous.— 
But,  mind — I  counsel  not  a  deed  of  blood. 

M*^  Wyl.  The  Perthshire  farm  has  laid  these  twa  years 
fallow.  To  crop  the  land  afresh,  will  tak  rae  sil- 
ler.  Weel,  weel,  I  maun  gae  round  my  friends,  and 

borrow 't. 

Ruth.  (^Aside)  Subtle  patch  ! 
No  need  of  that — I'll  see  to  't. But  be  firm. 

M'Wyl.  May  be  you'll  let  me  hold  the  rents,    I  shall 
be  gathering  presently  ? 

Ruth.  Aye,  any  thing — e'en  as  thou  wilt. 
Gold  be  thy  least  reward,  my  worthy  friend,  (^insidiously^ 
and  discovering  indignation  to  the  audience.^ 
Dispose  my  rival,  and  command  my  fortune.         \Exit. 

M*  Wyl.  (Alone')  Yes,  yes :  I've  touched  the  string  that 
speaks  maist  music.  But  the  farm  and  siller  must  be  both 
earn'd ;  my  honour's  at  stake.  Honour !  hang  it,  my 
thoughts  maunna  travel  that  gait,  or  I'se  prove  recreant  to 
my  liege  laird  ;  and  wha's  the  Scot  that  dares  desert  his 
chief?  Nae,  nae,  tbo'  I've  no  enmity  to  Rizzio,  the  laird's 
will  is  the  clansman's  law ;  sae  let  me  first  lime  the 
twigs,  and  watch  this  singing  birdie  till  he  perch.  Bide  a 
wee :  patience  and  perseverance  win  the  world — as  my 
old  friend  said  in  the  Cauo'gate. 


SONG. 


1. 

A  Carl  there  dwelt  in  the  Cano'gatc, 

And  a  wary  carl  was  he ; 
He'd  a  frosty  pow,  and  a  crafty  pate. 
And  betler,  he'd  say,  than  tiever  wat  late. 

And  his  motto  was—"  Bide  a  wee," 
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He'd  say,  an  ye  gang  to  fish  for  trout. 

Why,  a  weary  sport  it  be ; 
When  ye  cast  the  fly,  then  cast  about. 
Tickle  the  fish,  and  ye  click  him  out. 

But  it's  a'  by — "  Bide  a  wee." 


I  took  a  leaf  frae  this  auld  Carl's  book, 

And  a  Red-Book  'twere  to  me  ; 
Wi'  a  dainty  fly  I  dress'd  my  hook, 
And  never  I  cast,  but  my  fish  I  took, 
Wi'  a  bait,  and  a—"  Bide  a  wee." 


[Exit. 


SCENE  THE  FIFTH. 

[^Omitted  in   Representation] 

"  Queen  Mary's  apartment She  enters  by  the  Centre 

Door,  attended. — Rizzio  immediately  entering  by  the 
Wing. — Kneels  to  her. 

"  Q.  Mary.  Rise,  honest  Rizzio,  friend  and  counsellor! 
"  Thy  nervous  measures  have  repress'd  rebellion  : 
"  Domestic  feuds  no  more  rend  Scotland's  bosom  ; 
"  And  all  our  loyal  subjects  breathe  in  safety. 

"  Riz.  Madam,  your  Majesty's  own  resolution — 
"  The  glorious  sight  of  Scotland's  peerless  Queen, 
"  With  more  than  fabled  Amazonian  courage, 
"  Heading  her  armies,  fir'd  the  soldiers'  spirits  ; 
"  The  broad-sword  leaped  spontaneous  from  its  scab- 

"  bard, 
"  And  back  rebellion  shrank,  abashed  and  nerveless. 

"  Q.  Mary.  Ask  of  us,  Rizzio,  what  reward  thou  wilt : 
"  Reign  in  our  councils  foremost — Mary's  minister: — 
"  For  we  have  proved  thee  just,  and  know  thee  wise. 

Enter  a  Page^ 

"  Madam,  the  King. 

"  Queen   Mary  waves  her  hand. Exeunt  the 

Attendant  Ladies  by  the   Centre  Door ;  RlZZio 
and  the  Page  by  the  Wing. 
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Enter  King  Henry. 


"  Q.  Mary.  Henry,  thrice  welcome  :  all  again  is  peacr^ 

And  nothing  now  disturbs  our  happy  reign. 

The  daring  malcontents'  disloyal  standard 

No  more  insults  my  choice ;  insulting  thee. 

Our  proclamation 

Has  named  thee  King  of  Scots. — In  our  joint  names. 

As  King  and  Queen,  run  henceforth  writs  of  law. — 

Can  I  aught  more  in  proof  of  my  affection  ? 

"  K.  Hen.  I  owe  thee  every  thing,  beloved  Mary  ! 

Owe  thee,  not  only  that  which  soothes  and  sweetens 

This  rash,  impatient,  and  discordant  mind. 

Which  makes  me  envied  above  mortal  breathing ; 

But  I  would  owe  thee  yet,  that  to  the  world 

Should  loud  proclaim  me  more  than  Mary's  husband — 

A  very  Monarch ! — Yea,  a  King  indeed  ! 

Refuse  no  longer  then,  my  coronation  j 

Let  dignity  substantial  grace  my  brow, 

And  seat  me  firmly  on  thy  kingdom's  throne. 

'*  Q.  Mary,  Henry,  reflect;    thou  know'st  not  half 

"  the  dangers : — 
An  act  so  violent  would  incense  my  subjects ; 
In  that  I  passed  the  boundaries  of  prerogative. 
To  call  thee  King  and  partner  in  my  state. 
Urge  not  beyond  my  sceptre's  power  to  grant  thee; 
Nay,  rather  shun  the  pain-inflicting  diadem  ! 
Heavy  it  presses  on  the  Monarch's  brow : 
Cares  are  entwin'd,  though  costly  gems  conceal  theni. 
Be  rul'd  by  Mary,  love ! — Nay,  think  no  more  on't. 

«  K.  Hen.  Not  think  on't ! 

Heavens  !  I  think  on  nought  beside.     By  day  it  fills 
My  miiid  :  by  night  my  dreams  present  it  still : 
And  ever,  by  its  side, 

The  glitt'ring  bauble  with  the  which  thou  raock'st  me ; 
'The  baby  sceptre  that  I  seem  to  grasp, 
Surmounted  then  with  no  fine- water  jewel ; 
But,  in  its  stead,  with  cap  and  tinkling  bells. 
Waking  to  fret  me. 

*'  Q.  Mary.  For  shame!— For  shame! — Goto — these 
Thoughts  are  puerile. 

"  K.  Hen.  Madam,  reflect :  altho',  as  man,  I  love  thee 
Beyond  what  man,  with  truth,  to  woman  boasts  ; 
1,  like  thyself,  may  claim  ambitious  blood — 
Nor  shal't  be  said  that  Darnley  is  degenerate. 
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*'  Q.  Mary.  My  Lord,  the  love  and  duly  of  a  wife 
"  I  know  and  practice. 
"  But  feel — aye,  proudly  feel — 
"  The  honour  and  allegiance  due 
"  To  Scotland's  Queen ; — yea,  even  from  her  husband. 

"  K.  Hen.  Allegiance  !   name  it  not. — The  grave  of 
"  love. — 
**  The  heart  disdains  superiority  : 
**  Affection  flies  th'  approaches  of  command, 
"  And  seeks  the  humble  roof  where  all  are  equal. 
"  Thence  springs  the  jocund  shepherd's  happier  lot ; 
"  And  thence  makes  Care  her  gloomy  seat  the  palace. 

"  Q.  Mary.  O,    plausible  pretence  !     Weak,  fruitless 
"  artifice  ! 
"  The  guile  of  Ruthven  bursts  this  thin  disguise. 
"  Thou  art  his  pliant  tool : — he  would  undo  thee: 
"  And  I,  to  be  thy  friend,  must  rest  thy  Sovereign. 

(Going. 

."  K.  Hen.  Stay,  Madam !  On  my  life,  we  part  not  so  ? 
"  Grant  what  I  ask  ;  or  never  see  me  more. 
"  My  nature  brooks  it  not,  this  contradiction. 
"  I  live  no  longer  subject  to  controul ! 

'•  Q.  Mary.  (Ironically)  This  gentleness  in  truA,  must 
"  needs  persuade  me : 
"  What  female  breast  such  tender  suit  resists  ? 
"  Mine  is  not  steel ;  and  bends  in  fond  compliance. 
(With  dignity.) 

"  What !  am  I  still  to  meet  these  peevish  humours  ? 
"  For  shame !  my  Lord :  you  do  debase  your  station. 
*'  This  heart  beats  warm  to  every  touch  of  kindness  ; 
*'  But  to  severity  it  is  invulnerable. 
*'  When  cooler  Reason  re-assumes  her  sway 
"  O'er  this  same  boyish  wayward  disposition, 
"  We  may  renew  our  conference  ;  but  here, 
"  If  it  so  please  you,  Sir,  till  then,  we  close  it.       [Exit. 

"  K.  Hen.  (Alone)  What !  am  I  school'd !— refus'd  !— 
"  and  mock'd,  and  threaten 'd ! — 

*'  Was  it  for  this  ? Heav'ns  !  I  shall  run  distracted. — 

*'  Yet  I  will  gain  the  crown  in  all  its  splend6ur, 

"  Enjoy  my  power  in  its  meridian  influence, 

'*  Spight  of  this  opposition. 

"  But  for  the  means. — I  cannot  doubt  she  loves  me, 

"  And  love  works  miracles. 

"  If  I  withdraw  me  instant  from  her  court. 
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"  Absence  may  prey  upon  her  tender  nature  ; 
"  She'll  pine,  and,  sighing  for,  send  to  recal  rae, 
"  Then  offering  what  I  now  demand  in  vain.' 
"  Such  is  the  Sex — caprice  and  contradiction  ! 
"  Who  waits  ! >-It  shall  be  so. 

Enter  a  Page. 

"K.  Hen.  Go  to  Earl  Ruthven  ;  bid  him  to  rae  straight, 
"  Leaving  all  minor  matters — instant  to  me."  [Exit  Page. 

[King  Henry,  musings  follows  him. 


SCENE  THE  SIXTH. 


JRizzid's  Study^  Holyrood-House. — Cases  with  Books 
and  Manuscripts. — Instruments,  of  various  kinds, 
disposed  about  the  Room. — Enter  M'WVlie,  stealing 
in. 

M^Wyl.  Where's  this?  I  lost  my  way,  somehow,  in 
the  windings  of  these  corkscrew  stair-cases  and  passages ! 
I  thought  I  knew  them  better.  Hey !  this  must  be  Riz- 
zio's  whistle-box, — his  luting  room.  What  have  we 
here?  (taking  up  a  rich-mounted  dagger  from  the  table} 
Mischief  never  enters  man's  held,  btit  the  de'il  places 
the  means  t'accomplish  it  in  his  way.  How  rich  its 
mountings!  (examining  the  dagger}  No  the  King's 
sel's  armed  half  sae  gallantly.— —Gin  he  were  here 
now ! — and  yet  Conscience,  somehow,  grasps  at  my  arm, 
while  interest  and  the  laird's  orders  bid  me  on.  Gold  ! 
gold  !  thou  tempting  fiend  !  Kings  are  thy  slaves ;  how 
then,  can  a  poor  vassal  like  mysel,  resist  thee? 

(Rizzio  runs  a  cadence  behind  the  scenes. 

That's  he  ! There  is  a  busy  de'il  aboon  my  heart — 

it's  awsome  like.  I'll  watch  my  opportunity,  and  may 
escape  unnoticed  ;  for  not  a  living  soul  bides  near  they 
stairs — and  here's  a  canny  hiding-place. 

(Goes  behind  the  tapestry. 
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Enter  RlZZio,  with  a  Sheet  of  Music. 

liiz.  The  words  my  Mary's  fancy  has  composed, 
I've  cloathed  in  harmony  ;  and  if  it  please  her, 
'Twill  be  applause  more  exquisite 
Than  the  tumultuous  flattery  of  the  court : 
Her  fears  of  Ruthven,  and  his  hate  to  me, 
Induced  the  warning  in  this  maniac's  song. 

(^He  seats  himself  at  the  Virginals,  a  small  kind  of 
harpsichord  of  those  days,  and  runs  over  a  pre- 
lude.} 

*  SONG. 

(To  his  own  accompaniment  only.) 
1. 

Not  darkness,  can  treachery  conceal. 
There's  an  eye  that  can  pierce  thro'  the  night ; 

On  his  prey  the  assassin  may  steal. 
But  that  eye  tracks  his  footsteps  in  light. 

Tho'  the  victim  unconscious  may  stand. 

And  the  death-blow  directed  may  be. 
Beware!  guilty  wretch !  there's  a  hand 

Arm'd  with  light'ning  to  dart  upon  thee. 


Thus  sang  a  wild  maid  in  a  wood. 

Where  brooding  in  darkness  she  stray'd ; 
Ofi  the  spot  soon  a  murderer  stood. 

Who  a  wandering  youth  had  way-laid : 

Rais'd  his  arm  for  the  murder  he  plann'd. 

But  horror-struck  fled,  when  sung  she, 
"  Beware !  guilty  wretch !  there's  a  hand 

"  Armd  with  Ught'ning  to  dart  upon  thee." 

{During  the  song,  M'Wylie  steals  out,  and  acts 
agreeably  to  its  character — raising  the  poi7iard 
to  strike  as  the   words  direct  him;   and    drop- 

'■  ping  his  arfn  with  terror  at  "  Beware  guilty 
wretch  1"  He  must  steal  on  Rizzio  to  the  music 
softly,  at  the  lines  favouring  that  action  ;  and 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  replace  the  dagger  on 
the  table  at  its  conclusion,  and  dart  off,  making 
his  exit,  as  the  scene  closes. 

END  OF   THE   FIRST   ACT. 
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ACT  II. 
SCENE  THE  FIRST. 

HUyrood-house  Gardens,  with  a  Gothic  Summer-house. 

Enter  Lady  Mary,  hy  one  of  the  walks y  as  the 
Symphony  plays. 


BALLAD. 

L 

Benlomond,  O  soft,  at  thy  foot  are  the  breezes. 

And  bleak.blowr  the  whirlwinds  that  sweep  round  thy  head; 
The  snow  on  thy  summit  eteniEdly  freezes. 

While  gay  from  thy  side,  springs  the  hether-bell  red. 
Thou  symbol  of  greatness  that  proudly  aspiring. 

Might  envy  the  valley  thou  frownst  on  below; 
'  Where  the  verdant  turf  warmth  from  thy  shelter  acquiring. 

Seems  smiling  to  pity  thy  garland  of  snow. 

IL 

Benlomond,  like  thee,  above  others  while  towering 

Ambition  to  envy  the  poor  may  be  led ; 
They  know  not  the  storms,  nor  thg  clouds  ever  low'ring. 

That  gather  and  drive  round  his  tempest-beat  head. 
Yes,  blest  are  the  lowly,  just  like  the  vale's  flowers. 

Which  live  undisturb'd  on  the  spot  where  they  grow ; 
While  the  great,  like  the  pride  of  tlie  parterre  and  bowers. 

Are  pluck'd  but  to  witlier  the  moment  they  blow. 

My  heart  misgives  me,  'tis  a  heedless  measure. 
But  means  to  warn  him  of  his  threaten'd  danger, 
Except  by  this  appointment,  I  had  none. 
And  Rizzio's  life,  the  life  I  prize,  at  stake. 
Throws  every  lesser  object  from  my  mind. 
It  is  not  yet  the  time ;  I'll  wait  his  coming. 

(^Goes  into  the  awnmer'housc, 
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Enter y  on  the  opposite  side,  softly  stealing  in,  and  looking 
behind  him,  M'Wylie. 

M*  Wyl.  So  so,  my  bonny  Lady !  you  can  make  assig- 
nations it  seems,  tho'  not  with  Lord  Ruthven !  She 
left  a  scroll,  thinking  nobody  near,  within  the  hollow 
trunk  of  the  old  weather-beaten  oak  tree,  down  you 
avenue,  (pointing  off)  I've  often  wondered  why  she  pre* 
ferred  that  walk.  To  learn  what  news  from  Italy — that's 
all! — I'd  just  time  to  snatch  a  glimpse,  and  replace  it 
when  Rizzio  came ;  they  think  they've  found  out  a  very 
safe  post,  but  they  forget  there's  no  office  without  an  In- 
spector-General on  its  establishment.  At  twelve  then,  in 
the  summer-house !  almost  the  time — and  if  we  can  bear 
off  Lady  ^!Ia.ry,  at  Ruthven  Castle  she'll  come  to  I  war- 
rant me,  when  out  o'  hearing  of  this  whistle-monger;  and 
once  married,  her  friends  will  be  thankful  for  her  deliver- 
ance from  sic  disgrace  wi'  an  Italian  piper.  It's  the 
Laird's  orders,  and  I've  my  bra'  Cadies  a'  ready,  and 
at  hand  here. Whisht !  whisht!  (At  tJie  wing. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Cadies. 

M^Wyl.  Whisht,  whisht.  Lads — come  all  near. 

1  st.  Cad.  Who  is  it  we're  to  seize  on  ? 

M'  Wyl.  A  bonny  lassie ;  ye'U  ken  her  weel  eneugh  by 
this,  she'll  gang  bye  and  bye  into  that  summer-house, — 
mind,  in  there,  (^pointing  to  the  buildi?ig.) 

\st.  Cad.  'Tis  sorry  work,  but  let's  be  sure  you've 
warrant. 

M'  Wyl.  What  do  you  think  of  this  warrant?  (shaking 
a  purse  of  gold)  barken !  dinna  they  gold-finches  chirp 
merrily  ? 

Ist.  Cad.  Our  scruples  sleep.  (Jakes  the  purse.') 

M'Wyl.  Weel,  mark  me,  then.  Puir  thing,  she's  as  I 
tell'd  ye,  craz'd  in  the  upper  story,  (touching  his  forehead.) 

[Here  Lady  Mary  looks  out  from  the  Summer -Iiouse — 
sees  the  Cadies — expresses  alarm ;  and  steals  aioay  un- 
perceived, 

— Aye,  she  intends  going  there,  as  she  thinks,  daft  lassie, 
to  meet  a  young  man  she's  in  love  with ; — she'll  call  her- 
self some  court  lady,  no  doubt;  but  she's  my  ain  flesh  and 
bone — sae  dinna  mind    her.        Its   just    three   quarters 
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twelve,  e'en  now, — so  take  your  stations.  This  way — ye 
know  the  rest.  Wait  for  me  twa  miles  past  the  Queen's 
ferry — The  road  to  Perth. 

(^He  gose  off  softly— the  Cadies  following  him. 

Enter  Jessie  Go  wans. 

Jes.  If  it  be  true,  as  my  uncle  hints,  that  George 
Douglas  is  playing  the  agreeable  to  the  head  gardener's 
daughter,  I  certainly  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  him : — 
They  call  her  ptetty :  and  she  may  be  so — we  don't  all 
see  with  the  same  eyes:  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  with 
hers  ; — for  they,  I  fancy,  never  see  "  Venus's  looking- 
glass." — And  as  for  him,  I'm  sure  I  don't  care,  for  if  he's 
false  hearted,  I'll  treat  him  with  all  the  contempt  and  in- 
difference imaginable! — I'll  tear  his  eyes  out,  I  will. 
But  I  bear  footsteps — I'll  slip  into  this  summer-house. 

(runs  in  quick. 

The  Cadies  enter  softly — observing  her. 

Ist.  Cad.  I  saw  her  go  in. 

2nd.  Cad.  Yes,  yes ;  we  have  her  safe  enough. 

1st.  Cad.  Keep  close,  and  follow  me. 

[They  go  up  to  the  Summer-house,  and  bring  out  Jessie^ 
throwing  a  large  wrapping  plaid  round  her. 

Jes.  (Calling  out  as  they  hurry  across.)  My  lady ! — 

Douglas ! 

[The  Cadies  take  her  off. 

Enter,  hastily,  George  Douglas. 

Geo.  Doug.  Sure  'twas  my  Jessie's  voice !  that  way  I 
heard  it.  [^e  runs  off. 

Enter  Rizzio,  with  an  open  letter. 

Riz.  Lovely  Enthusiast!  what  again  alarms  thee? 
"  For  my  sake,"  writes  she,  "  Seek  not  these  apartments, 
"  Till  I've  apprised  thee  all  my  fears  suggest. 
"  When  the  sun  reaches  his  meridian  height 
"  Expect  me."     Here  she  indicates  the  spot. 
This  the  blest  moment,   when  the  glorious  orb, 
Refulgent  beaming,  lights  the  path  of  love. 

[Entering  the  summer-house,  returns  disappointed. 
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Not  there ! And  art  thou  false  ? — Thou  too,  the  pride 

Of  this  fond  breaking  heart ! — Then  all's  deceit — 
Then  truth  is  fled — Then  dwells  not  faith  in  woman  ! 

SONG [Rizzio.) 

Scotch  Air. 
I. 

Thou  art  false  to  love,  thou  art  false  to  love ! 

Thou  art  false  to  love  and  me'—Mary  ! 
This  throbbing  heart  thy  scorn  to  prove. 

Will  break  for  love  and  ihec—Mary  ! 
Until  this  hour  no  grief  I  knew. 

Since  first  I  courted  thee— ilfiary  / 
And  welcome  death,  if  thou'rt  untrue. 

Life's  charjms  are  fled  with  thee— ifefar^  / 

II. 

Thou  canst  not  sure,  my  wrongs  endiure ; 

Thoult  come  again  to  mo— -Mary  ! 
Thy  jradient  eyes  these  pangs  shall  cure. 

And  light  to  love  and  me— ilfary  / 
Then  every  bliss  thy  smiles  can  yield. 

Shall  cheer  this  breaking  \xeaxt— -Mary  f 
Eternal  truth  the  lover's  shield. 

And  thine  the  world  to  me— Jfar^  / 

lExit. 

Re-enter  George  Do(iglas,  hauling  along  withhimone 
of  M'Wylie's  hand. 

Doug.  Your  companions  have  escaped,  but  never 
shall  you  get  out  of  my  clutches,  you  rascal,  till  I  know 
all  your  schemes. — I've  earned  you  hardly  ;  and  if  your 
head  had  not  been  as  hard  as  your  heart,  my  claymore 
had  divided  it,  one  half  to  each  shoulder — who  is  the 
woman  you  carried  oflF? 

The  Cad.  She  called  herself  Lady  Douglas. 

Doug.  She  must  have  been  mad  then ;  for  Lady 
Douglas  is  an  hundred  miles  off. 

The  Cad.  Why  she  was  given  over  to  us  as  a  mad 
woman. 

Re-enter  Rizzio. 

Riz.  Douglas,  what  means  all  this  } 
Doug.  A  gang,  of  vvhich  this  fellow  is  one,  have  just 
now  carried  off  a  female. 
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Riz.  (^quickly.)  From  whence  ? 

Doug.  From  that  building. 

[Pointing  to  tJie  summer-house. 

Riz.  Distraction!  (aside)  'twas  Mary  I — Which  way 
went  they  ? 

Doug.  Yonder.   (^Pointing  off.) 

Riz.  It  is — it  must  be  she — The  Lady  Mary ! 
Follow  me  to  her  rescue,  or  to  death.         [Running  off. 

M'Wylie.  (Entering.) 

M^  Wyl.  What  is  all  this  about,  Geordie  ? 

Doug.  I've  no  time  to  tell  you  now  ; — for  I  must  not 
abandon  my  master  in  this  moment  of  danger.  Don't 
let  this  fellow  escape.  [Runs  after  Rizzio. 

M'-Wyl.  He's  off,  and  the  coast's  clear  for  us;  by  this 
time  they'll  have  cross'd  the  ferry,  and  then  they're  fair 
on  their  road  for  Perth,  {aside.)     What  a  load's  off  my 

mind  !     O  it's  a  bonny  thing  a  clear  conscience ! and 

no  the  poorer  for  it. You've  been  paid  in  hard  coin 

under  yon  fellow's  sign-manual,  eh  laddie  } 

The  Cad.  Aye,  faith — I  shall  remember  Lady  Douglas 
the  longest  day  I  have  to  live,  and  if  ever'you  catch  me 
engaging  in  any  mad  woman's  affairs  again 

M^fVyl.  Hootawa!  The  siller  will  mak  an  excellent 
plaister  for  your  broken  pate  man,  so  get  out  of  the  way 
as  fast  as  you  can  ;  play  least  in  sight,  and  leave  me  to 
account  for  bow  you  slipt  through  my  fingers — awa  man. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  THE  THIRD. 


The  Anti-chamber  to  Queen  Mary's  Apartment,  Holyrood   ' 
House. 


Enter  Lady  Mary. 

L.  Mary.  Wilt  thou  not  call  me  weak  and  treacher- 
ous, Rizzio, 
False  to  thy  love,  and  faithless  to  my  promise  ? 
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Enter  Jessie,  (^Breathless.') 

Jes.  O,  my  Lady  ! 

L.  Mary.  Jessie,  what  means  this  breathless  agitation? 

Jes.  I  can  scarcely  find  words  to  tell  you,  ray  Lady — 
I  was  seized  and  carried  off  by  armed  men,  my  Lady. 

L.  Mary.  From  whence? 

Jes.  From  the  summer-house  in  the  palace  gardens, 
my  Lady. — But  I'm  sure  they  took  me  for  somebody 
else. 

L.  Mary.  I  fear  they  did. 

Jes.  Yes — and  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  they  were 
going  with  me,  to  a  castle,  somewhere  in  Perthshire. 

L.  Mary,  (aside.)  To  Ruthven  Castle.    Yes;  the  plan 
is  obvious ; 
Abandon'd  man  ! — And  how  didst  thou  escape  them  ? 

Jes.  O,  my  dear  George  Douglas !  he  came  with  three 
or  four  brave  fellows,  and  fought  for  me  like  a  lion. 

L.  Mary. Presumptuous  Ruffian !  (abstractedly.) 

Jes.  O,  it's  all  over  with  me. 

L.  Mary.  What  is't  you  mean,  girl  ? 

Jes.  That  I  don't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  with 
joy ;  but  Mr.  Secretary  Rizzio  will  be  here  presently, 
and  tell  you  all  about  it. 

L.  Mary.  Rizzio ! 

Jes.  Yes ;  he  was  there  and  fought.  But  O,  I  do  wish 
you'd  seen  George  Douglas  fight.  Pray  permit  me  to  go 
now,  my  lady :  for  if  I  don't  go  and  ease  my  heart  by 
crying  my  eyes  out,  it  will  break.  Oh,  oh  !  oh  !     [Exit. 

L.  Mary.  Rizzio  thou  thought'st  'twas,  Mary  ;  and  to 
rescue 
Flew  with  the  valiant  ardour  of  the  hero  I 
Blush,  cringing  courtiers  !  ye  who  scorn  my  lover, 
And  sjbrink  before  his  name,  whom  worth  ennobles. 

Enter  Rizzio. 

Riz.  Forgive  bright  excellence  ! 
That  I,  a  creature  nurtur'd  by  thy  smile. 
And  living  only  as  thy  smiles  supports  me. 
Ungenerous  for  a  moment,  breathed  reproach  ; 
I  thought  thee  lost,  but  now  thou'rt  safe,  thou'rt  mine  I 
No  more,  delay  a  husband's  right  to  guard  thee. 
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L.  Mary.  Thoii  hast  my  heart — be  satisfied — cdnten 
thee 
The  Queen  approves  ;  but  we  must  wait  her  pleasure. 
Nay,  but  a  little  space — and  thine  for  ever. 

DUET. 

Riztio.  I  love  you,  sweet  maid !  with  a  passion  as  true^ 

As  the  fondest  adorer  can  feel ; 

Lady  Mary.    And  I  have,  dear  youth !  that  affection  for  you. 
The  fond  heart,  not  the  lips  may  reveaL 

Both,  Together  life's  chequer  spread  pathway  we'll  range ; 

Ev'ry  heart  rending  sorrow  wguiJe ; 
Ev'ry  glowing  endearment  dcUghted  exchange. 
And  convert  ev'ry  tear  to  a  smile. 

Thus,  summers  bright  sun-sliiny  happuiess  past. 
We'll  together  the  hill  side  descend ; 
Our  winter  conclude  in  contentment  at  last. 
And  our  parting  sigh  mutuaUy  blend. 

\Exeunt. 


SCENE  THE  FOUaTH. 


The  principal  (West}  fro7it  of  Holy  rood- House  rathe, 
thrown  into  perspective^  so  that  the  Grounds  may  h 
picturesquely  described.  Arthur's  Seat  in  th 
distance. 

Enter  Ruthven  and  M'Wylie. 

Ruih.  So  end  my  hopes  at  once  !  a  precious  scheme 
This  thy  wise  brain  engendered,  and  ends  bravely. 

M'Wyl.  To  get  to  a  hundred,  my  good  Lord,  yoi 
must  begin  with  one — ye  mind  what  I  said  yestreen 
Whisht — here  comes  the  very  man — Darulcy  hissel— 
lose  no  this  opportunity  make  him  but  red-wud  jealous  o 
Kizzio,  and  the  jobs  done — See  where  he  comes. 

[  Exit 

Enter,  from  the  Palace  Gate-way — King  Henry. 

K.  Hen.  Ruthven,  what  news?  Heard'st  thou  (his  bolt 
attempt  ? 
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Beshrew  me,  we  had  envied  the  rich  prize, 
This  towering  falcon  pounc'd  at,  trembling  dove ! 
The  exquisite,  the  beauteous  Livingstone. 

Ruth.  These  idle  tales  of  court,  my  Liege,  I  heed  not, 
Nor  muse  on  Livingstone,  nor  trifle  now 
This  bard  of  Turin,  this  Italian — Rizzio  I 
We  must  prepare  to  bend  the  knee  before  him, 
No  baron  of  the  realm  so  priz'd,  so  favour'd ; 

K.  Hen.  (^starting.)   Ha !   said'st  thou,  [by  the  Queen 
{apart}  but  no  she  cannot, 
I'll  not  believe't. — It  is  impossible! 
Before  thou  glanced  at  this  ?  Do'st  doubt  her  honour  ? 

Ruth.  Doubt!  my  Liege,  doubt! — I  know  my  duty 
better.  [Aside. 

He  takes  the  bait — more  line — and  we  secure  him — 
But  musics  powers  are  boundless !  sounds  bis  lyre 
To  love  attuned  ;  or  breathes  his  soft-toned  reed. 
Tears  course  each  other  down  her  beauteous  cheeks. 
And  she  dissolves  in  melting  tenderness. 

K.  Hen.  Man,  would'st  thou  drive  me  wild  ?  1*11  not 
believe  it — 
Yet  sure  thou'st  reason ;  speak,  more  plain  discourse  me. 
These  hints,  these  inuendos  mad  my  soul ; 
They  rouse  a  slumbering  daemon  in  my  bosom, 
Will  haunt  it  hourly ;  rob  my  mind  of  peace. 
Poison  the  cup  that  smiling  fortune  fiU'd  me. 
And  strike,  with  jealous  fangs  to  pierce  my  heart ; 
Speak  all  thou  knowest  at  once. — All  thou  conjecturest. 
[Here  a  Chord  is  strucky  as  on  the  lyre  or  harp  within. 

K.  Hen,  Ha ;  heard'st  thou  ? 

Ruth, Soft,  my  Liege  ;  attend  ;  he  sings. 

[Aside. 
Propitious  Fortune !  all  my  hopes  are  answer'd  ! 

[A  Second  Chord. 

SONG.  [Rizzio  f  unaccompanied  from  within — King  and 
Ruthven  listenining, 

Scotch  Air. 

1. 

O  turn  thee,  love,  that  heavenly  smile ! 

O  turn  again  to  me. 
With  buoyant  hope  my  heart  beguile. 

For  thou  art  all  to  me,— Mary ! 
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On  Lybia's  sands,  o'er  Icelands  snotrs^ 
I'd  traverse  pleased  witli  thee. 

To  Etna's  fires  my  breast  oppose. 
Brave  every  risque  for  thee— Mary. 


«. 


Then  turn  thee,  love,  that  beaming  eye ! 

O  let  it  rest  on  me ; 
When  that  dear  bosom  heaves  a  agh, 

O,  let  it  heave  for  me— Mary ! 
Recal'd  to  bliss  from  deep  despair 

I'd  envy  none,  writh  thee. 
For  what  on,  on  earth,  can  man  compare 

To  one  endow'd  like  thee— Mary. 


King  Henry  is  about  to  rush  forwards*  half  drawing  his 
swords  but  is  restrained  by  Ruthven. 

K.  Hen.  Withhold  me   not.— I'm  wrong'd,  and  will 
revenge  me ; 
With  mine  own  hand  despatch  him  at  her  hei 
And  glut  my  soul  on  her  despairing  agony. — 

Ruth.  (Aside')  This  wild  impetuosity  undoes  us ; 
Nay,  pause  my  Liege. — Nor  like  the  eagle  bleed. 
Whose  wing  the  arrow  fledg'd  that  reached  his  heart ; 
So  Scotland's  nobles  all,  to  vengeance  rous'd, 
An  insult  to  their  sovereign,  and  their  pride 
Would  deep  resent.     Bethink — to  morrow's  hunt! 
I'll  seize  the  occasion.    There,   my  Clansmen's  swords. 
Or,  haply  bent  the  good  tough  yew  tree  bow, 
By  accident  may  lull  your  fears,  for  ever. 

K.  Hen.  Ha  !  said'st  thou  ?  True — the  hunt ;  'tis  well 
remembered 
We  promised  him  the  deep  mouthed  blood-hounds  music, 
A  novel  concert  to  Italian  ears. 

See  all  prepared inspire  his  miustrel  ardour, 

Be  sure  he  gain  precedence  at  the  death. 

Ruth.  {Aside.)  It  has  succeeded  to   my  wish— kind 
fortune 
Now  will  revenge  be  duty  and  obedience ! 
My  rival  fall,  and  all  the  odium  Darnley's. 

K.  Hen.  We'll  to  the  Kirko'field.     Degenerate  Mary  ! 
I  see  thee  never  more  while  breathes  thy  minion 
Our  Caledonion  air.     Along  my  friend, 
We'd  yet  discourse  thee  more  (^musing.)  What  if  we  write 
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And  press  his  exile,  as  a  proof  of  love  ? 

An  only  means  to  keep  us  yet  from  bloodsliorl  ; 

Thou'lt  be  our  messenger,  we'll  talk  on't  further. 

[ExeunL 

Enter  George  Douglas,    and  Jessie,  advancing  as 
frofn  the  grounds  behind  the  Palace. 

Jes.  How  ridiculous,  George  Douglas,  to  keep  me  here 
all  day  long,  when  you  know  I  have  to  dress  my  Lady, 
that  she  may  attend  the  Queen,  teazing  me  with  such 
nonsense. 

Doug.  Is  it  nonsense  to  say  that  you  are  beautiful, 
and  that  I  am  dying  in  love  for  you  ? 

Jes.  As  far  as  dying  in  love  for  me  goes — and  if  you 
have  lost  your  heart,  get  the  bell-man  to  cry  it ;  if  such  a 
trifle  deserves  the  trouble. 

♦  SONG. 

Jessie. 

O,  yes,  lost  a  heart 

Silly,  sad  and  sighing- ; 
'  Prone  to  play  a  foolish  part, 

Scai'cely  worth  the  crying. 
Whoever  finds  it  safe  and  well. 

And  brings  it  fair  and  true. 
Shall  have, — how  much,  I  cannot  tell. 

Paid  by — I  don't  know  who ! 

0,  yes  !  found,  a  maid. 

Never  melancholy. 
After  whom  this  heart  has  stray'd. 

Laughing  at  its  folly ! 
Who  brings  to  her  this  heart  of  his 

For  no  reward  need  call. 
For  only  to  its  owner  'tis 

Of  any  use  at  all. 

Doug.  Well,  as  long  as  you  own  my  heart. 

Jes.  I  own  it !  What  do  you  mean  ?  My  uncle  told 
me  you'd  given  it  to  the  gardener's  daughter. 

Doug.  Your  Uncle  !  Don't  talk  of  your  imcle — deny 
the  relationship — you  know  he's  no  better  than  he  should 
be;  and,  I  could  tell  you  much  worse,  I've  found  him 
out  at  last. 

Jes,  What  do  you  mean,  now  ? 

Doug.  Nothing    but  that  we're  going  a   hunting  to 
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morrow ;  they've  rare  game  in  view,  but  I  shall  baulk 
their  sport. 

Jes.  What  sport? 

Doug.  Man  hunting !  my  poor  master !  he  had  not  the 
good  luck  to  be  born  in  Scotland,  to  be  sure;  butashe  was 
born  somewhere,  he  has  a  right  to  fair  play  everywhere. 

Jes.  {alarmed)  They  don't  mean  to  kill  Rizzio  ? 

Doug.  They  mean  to  try.  Your  uncles'  secret  is  in  my 
keeping  ;  I  am  to  have  your  hand  for  assisting  him  and 
Rumven,  and  he  hinted  something  about  the  king,  but 
I'll  foil  them ;  and  if  I  am  to  have  your  hand  as  the 
reward  of  treachery,  it  shall  be  that  treachery  which 
unmasks  the  guilty,  and  preserves  the  innocent. 

Jes.  Have  you  put  Rizzio  on  his  guard  ? 

Doug.  I  have  hinted  enough,  but  he  treats  it  with 
such  indifference  ;  I  dare  not  tell  him  all  I  know,  or  he'd 
be  oif  to  ^'  the  queen^^  and  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a 
royal  curtain  lecture  to  Darnley,  would  be  a  sly  quietus 
to  me — so  don't  you  alarm  Lady  Mary,  and  I'll  take 
care  of  Rizzio  depend  on't — and  as  for  the  gardener's 
daughter,  don't  by  believing  it,  pay  your  uncle's  sincerity 
a  compliment  at  the  expence  of  my  character,  and  your 
own  consequence.     Here  I  fix.  \taking  her  hand. 

*  DUET. 

Douglas.  0,  I'll  be  all  you  wish  me,  dear  ! 

Loving  tender  and  tnie, 
Jessie.  So  we  listen,  and  so  we  hear. 

While  one  and  one  make  two. 
But  when  these  two  are  join'd  in  one, 
Douglas,  Sweet  thought !  no  more  to  sever ! 

O,  then,  the  bhss  of  life's  begun 
To  live,  and  love  for  ever. 
Thus  together 
Cares  a  feather. 
And  feathers  will  lightly  flee. 
etne-  Yet  oft  'twill  hap 

They'll  stick  to  the  cap. 
And  cares  no  feather  to  me. 
Douglas.  Yes,  I'll  be  all  you  wish  me  dear, 

Jessie*  No  doubt  you're  wond'rous  clever 

But  there's  my  hand, 

Dovglfis.  — — —  a  fig  for  fear, 

We'll  live  and  love  together. 
Both  Yes,  there's  my  hand ;  my  heart's  sincere. 

We'll  live,  and  lov£  together. 

[Exeunt  through  the  palace  gateway. 
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SCENE  THE  FIFTH. 

The  Queen's  Cabinet.     She  enters  with  an  open  lette'r  in 
her  hand,  attended  by  her  maids  of  honour. 

Q.  Mary.  And  writes  he  thus  to  rae?  the  man  whose 
vows 
Have  breathed  the  warmest,  purest,  tenderest  love! 
Traitor  to  every  vow,  with  every  breath 
Mov'd  to  some  new  unheard-of,  heedless  folly. 
Admit  Earl  Ruthven.     He  shall  bear  our  answer, 

[Exit  a  maid  of'  honour. 
Tho'  I  despise,  and  know  him  for  a  villain, 
All  access  else  to  Henry  is  debar'd  ; 
So  is  my  court  beset  with  factious  barons. 

Re-enter  the  Maid,  of  Honour,  introducing  Ruthven,  and 
retiring  to  the  remaining  attendants.     R  uthven  kneels. 

Q.  Mary.  Ruthven,  thy  heart's  presuming,  whilst  thy 
knee 
Bends,  as  in  mockery,  to  thy  sovereign. 

[She  reaves  her  hand,  and  he  rises. 
I  know  thee,  Earl ;  know  all  thy  turns  and  windings, 
And  trace  thy  brooding  mind,  thy  subtle  counsel 
Through  each  ungenerous  line,  that  stains  this  paper. 

Ruth.  Madam,  enraged,  your  nobles  one  and  all-^ 
My  duty  urges  that  I  speak  it  boldly — 
I'll  brook  th'  intrusion  of  this  foreigner-, 
So  much  prefer'd  before  them  in  your  favour ; 
And,  with  the  King,  cry  loudly — banish  him. 

Q.  Mary  Shame  on  ye,   shame ;  insulting,  dangerous 
men : 
False  to  your  oaths,  disloyal  to  your  Queen. 
Her  throne  you'd  trample  on,  embroil  her  realm, 
Sap  the  foundation  of  your  bleeding  country. 
And,  basely  glorying  in  its  downfall,  triumph, 
To  gratify  your  individual  ends  ; 

Enrich  yourselves,  and  gain  your  Short-viewed  purposes. 
R  izzio  is  in  your  way.     O  yes,  we  know  it, 
Between  our  throne  he  stands,  and  its  assailants. 
Nor  shall  your  malice  reach,  your  hearts  remove  him.     , 
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Mary  her  sceptre's  dearest  privilege  guards, 
Choice  uncontrol'd  in  council,  servants,  friends  ; 
Tell  Henry  this,  and  caution  him  he  note  it. 

Ruth.  I  must  in  all  obey  your  majesty. 

Q.  Mary.  Thus  much  the  sov'reign,  but  the  gentle  wife, 
Would  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  her  husband. 
Too  easily  love  pardons  love's  offences, 
Else  would  proud  scorn  indignant  meet  this  calumny. 
And  vindicate  a  Queen's,  a  matron's  honour. 
But  mark  me.  Earl,  for  I'm  compell'd  to  trust. 
And  sure  'twould  glad  my  heart  to  find  thee  honest. 
Bear  him,  he'll  gladly  hail  the  pledge,  this  ring, 

[2'aking  o?ie  from  her  Ji?iger. 
This  bridal  interchange,  meets  this  his  eye. 
Are  Alpine  cliffs,  are  ocean's  waves  between  us. 
He's  bound  by  every  fond  connubial  vow 
To  taste  not  rests,  to  seek  not  recreation, 
To  suffer  not  the  hindrance  of  a  moment ; 
But  on  the  wings  of  love,  t'  outstrip  the  winds 
And  gain  the  shelter  of  his  Mary's  arms. 
We  charge  thee  give  it ;  charge  thee  on  thine  allegiance. 

Ruth.  (^Receiving  the  ring.)  Your  Majesty  commands 
my  life,  my  honour. 

Q.  Alary.  For  llizzio,  would'st  thou  prosper,  be  his 
friend— 
Nor  shall  ye  longer  hold  him  in  contempt. 
Already  patents  pass  our  kingdoms  seal; 
Our  will,  creates  him  Baron  of  the  realm. 
With  grants  that  may  uphold  his  rising  honours. — 

,  (Ruthven  starts. 

Commend  lis  to  the  King — so  speed  thee  well. 

(Presenting  her  hand  to  Ruthve?i,  he  kneels  and  kisses  it, 
— she  retires,  preceded  by  her  attendants,  through  a 
communicating  door,  back  of  the  scene,  which  is  closed 
after  her.) 

RUTHVEN,  (alone.) 

Ruth.  Rizzio  ennobled  !  first  may  Ruthvcn  peri'>h  ; 
This  act,  base  miscreant !  doubly  seals  thy  doom. 
The  ring  shall  be  withheld  'till  all's  accomplished. 
My  rival  towers — he  climbs  to  court  his  fate. 
Well ;  be  it  so.     He  his  the  scuiptnr'd  juonumeut 
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Baronial  trophies;  all  that  marble  gives, 

So  that  his  mouldering  dust  receive  the  homage. 

They  say  the  minstrel's  lyre  is  sympathetic — 

Rizzio's — Metbinks  I  hear  it— sounds  his  requiem.  [Exit, 


SCENE  THE  SIXTH. 

CONCERTED. 


A  Forest — Hunters  advance  in  groups  through  the  trees. 

CHORUS  OF  Hunters. 

Hark  forward,  hark  Jowler !  the  Stag  is  in  view. 
Hark  forward,  he  flags ;  cheer  the  dogs  and  pursue. 
He  labours,  hark  to  him;  he's  panting  for  breath. 
They  close  on,  they  seize  him;  huzza,  for  the  death. 

\\Exeuni,  crossing  over, 

SYMPHONY. 

Enter,  agitated  and  looking  about  for  Rizzio—Georg^ 
Douglass. 


George  Douglas. 

What,  Rizzio  !  where  is  he  ?  he  falls  in  the  snare, 
Beware  of  the  King,  and  of  Rnthven  beware. 

Enter  M'Wylie. 

M^Wylie. 
George  Douglas,  where  past  he  ?  did'st  see  him  ? 

George  Douglas. 
: Not  I  — 

M^lVylte. 
Thy  dirk.-~Be  resolved.    In  pursuit  let  us  fly. 

George  Douglas,     {aside.) 
I'll  save  liim^  or  perish 
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M^Wylie.     (looking  out. 


on  this  side  he  past, 


I  see  him.    He  comes.— On  your  guard  and  stahd  fast. 

{They  retire  behind  the  trees.^^A  spirited passoff, 

Enter  Rizzio. 
SONG.  {Rizzio.) 

What  jocund  delight!  hark,,  the  cry  of  the  hounds, 

.   Up  the  BiuTi,  down  the  Brae,  see  they  sweep  ; 

Ruddy  health  leads  the  chase,  gl&de  and  valley  resounds, 
While  echo  reverberates  deep. 

The  hounds  and  the  horns,  and  the  hunter's  shrill  cries. 

In  spirited  cadence  of  music,  'arise. 

All  nature  joins  chorus ;  the  forest  resounds 

To  the  hunters,  the  homsj  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds  ! 

King  Henry,  Ruthven,  and  Attendants  entering 
take  up  the  last  two  lines  in  the  Chorus : 

"  All  nature  joins  chorus,"  &c  &c. 

Thet/  gradually  approach^  and  crowd  round  Rizzic 

M*Wylie,  f significantly. J 

bur  game  is  before  us;  be  ready — he  dies ! 

[Attempting  to  stab  Rizzio  behind 

Douglas,  {watching  him.) 

At  bay  he  beholds,  and  his  hunters  defies ! 

(Appearing,  also,  to  strike  at  Rizzio,  beats  dowi 
M'JVy lie's  dirk.) 

Rizzio,  (who  had  been  looking  out,  as  at  the  hunters  in  pursuit.^ 
They  lose  him,  at  fault ! — he  has  taken  the  Bum. 

M^Wylie,   (significantly  to  the  King  and  Suite.) 
They're  still  on  his  foot,  and  the  scent  will  return. 

King  Henry  and  Ruthven,  (significantly.) 

Away  then,  hark  to  him  ;  hark  forward  !  he  dies 
By  force,  or  by  cunning ;  by  stcaltli,  by  surprise ! 

\_Kxeunt  King  Henry  and  Suit, 

Douglas,  (apart  to  Rizzio.) 

Away,  for  your  life  !-~from  the  forest,  away-~ 

Not  the  Stag,  but  yourself,  they  are  holding  at  bay. 

Rizzio  starts,  significantly  shews  that  he  undcistatids 
(ieorge  Douglas  ;  appears  to  be  going  on  the  side 
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where  M^Wylie  stcatds,  then  abruptly  turning 
round,  retires  quickly  by  the  other.  George  Doug- 
las, observing  M'  Wylie  to  be  following,  makes  a 
feint,  as  if  to  detain  Rizzio,  and  interrupts  M^Wy- 
lie.    At  the  instant  flt  bugfe  sounds. 

Douglas. 
Hark !  Uie  King— 

Douglas  and  M*  Wylie. 


'  He  recals  us,  his  pleasure  to  know- 


Enough  ;  tho'  deferr'd,  not  less  certain  the  blow. 
Bugle  repeated. — Re-enter  Hunters. 

CHORUS  OF  HUNTERS. 

The  bugle  resounding,  shrill  Echo  replies. 
Success  crowns  the  Chase,  for  the  Stag  is  our  prize. 

[Exeunt. 


ENP  OF  THE  SECO^p  ACT. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  THE  FIRST. 

Interior  of  the  Chapel  Royal^  Holy  rood- House  ;  Gothu 
with  carved  Oak  Archways^  or  Galleries  above. — Th 
middle  Aisle^  in  the  Gloom  of  Twilight. — A71  Antiqu 
Organ,  centrically  placed,  the  Keys  towards  th 
Choir,  at  the  hack  of  the  Stage. — A  Communicatio, 
between  the  upper  Gothic  Archways  and  the  Orga, 
Loft,  under  which  is  the  Entrance  to  the  Choir,  b 
folding  Doors. 

Enter  Rizzio,  (in  his  Cloak.) 

Riz.  Henry  withdraws  from  Court ;  his  mind  diseased 
And  Douglas  hints  mysteriously  at  danger. 
I  am  apprised  of  subtle  Ruthveu's  plans  : 
Hither  he  leads  the  King,  when  evening  glomes, 
To  plot  in  solitude. 

He  thinks  all  safe  and  secret  in  these  aisles, 
The  hallow'd  habitation  of  the  dead  ! 
But  living  witnesses  shall  burst  upon  him. 
The  private  entrance  gives  me  ample  means, 
The  bards  and  minstrels  at  my  wish  assemble, 
And  music's  powers,  the  gift  of  Heaven  itself. 

Shall  rouse  his  guilty  conscience. 

Hark !  they  come. 

(ife  retires;  and,  on  the  opposite  side.  King  Henry 

and  RuTHVEN  enter,  concealed  in  their  cloaks,  01 

plaids.^ 

K.  Hen.  Thou  hast  not  yet  reported  Mary's  answer ; 
Give  it  me,  word  for  word.     Is  Rizzio  banished? 

Ruth.  In  all  things.  Sire,  she  doth  commend  herself 
Unto  your  Majesty  most  lovingly. 
As  touching  Rizzio, 

She  has  found  him  honest  ever — wond'rous  honest ; 
A  very  trusty  and  right  able  counsellor ; — 
Should  she  unjustly  banish  him,  'twere  sure 
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To  take  a  brilliaat  jewel  from  her  crown. 

And  marvel,  then,  it  lack'd  its  genuine  splendour. 

(Here  Rizzio    is  seen  between  the  Aisle- PUlarSy 
listening  to  their  discourse.) 

K.  Hen.  That  miscreant  slave,  a  jewel  in  her  crown  ! 
By  all  my  wrongs  'tis  clear  she  loves  the  minion. 

Ruth.  For  me  to  think  so  much,  my  Liege,    were 
treason  ; 
True,  that  his  lyre  breathes  only  amorous  lays. 
And,  as  its  strains  in  dying  numbers  float. 
The  undulating  zephyr's  sigh  forth  Mary  ! 

K.  Hen.  {Starting)  Mary,  for  ever  Mary !  durst  he 
thus 
Make  her  the  theme  of  his  licentious  song : 
Encouraged  not  her  wanton  smile  his  boldness  ? 

Euth.  What's  in  a  name,  my  Liege  >  the  Muse  in- 
vokes it. 
The  minstrel  raptures  swell, — and  all's  ideal. 

K.  Hen.    Must  I,  then,  doubt  my  ears  ?    deny  my 
senses  ? 

jRuth.  One  thing  I'd  fain  conceal,  but  'tis  impossible ; 
The  fact  would  force  thro'  thousand  poisoning  channels. 
E'en  while  I  speak  it  now,  its  utt'rance  choaks  me : 
With  grants  of  land,  he  takes  his  seat  a  Baron  ! 

K.  Hen.  Ha  !  said'st  thou  ?— He— that  abject  wretch 
a  Baron  ! 
To  sit  and  beard,  and  taunt  me  in  the  council ! 
Perish  the  slave  !     No  more  procrastinate. 
My  soul's  athirst. — His  base,  ignoble  blood 
Will  barely  slake  its  deep  impatient  vengeance. 

Ruth.  We  pause,  my  Liege,  but  to  mature  our  plans. 
The  tiger  thus,  insidious,  marks  his  prey ; 
Retires,  and  eyes  him  at  a  wary  distance. 
Prowls  unobserved  in  covert  of  the  brake. 
No  wild  impatience  baulking  his  pursuit. 
With  rapid  glance  he  marks  his  'vantage-ground ; 
Collects  his  force,  and  springs  at  last  securely. 

K.  Hen.  By  all  my  wrongs,  I  will  no  longer  spare  him. 
Here,  Ruthven,  take  my  dagger. 

(Giving  one  richly  ornamented. J 
See  that  it  make  acquaintance  with  his  heart. 
In  this  I  honour  him  ;  his  abject  blood 
Rests  on  a  Monarch's  blade. — A  dread  example 
To  all  aspiring  fools  who  climb  to  ruin. 
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The  eagle's  eye  alone  may  brave  the  sun, 
In  its  fierce  blaze  of  full  meridian  splendour. 

(During  this  speech^  Rizzio,  in  his  cloak ^  having 
disappeared  from  the  aisle,  is  seen  gliding  from 
behind  the  upper  part  of  one  of'  the  gothic  arch- 
ways round  to  the  Organ  Loft^  and,  as  the  King 
concludes,  he  strikes  the  keys. — A  Prelude,  to  the 
Organ  accompaniment. 

Rizzio  unobserved. 
RECITATIVE. 

Tremble  when  guilty  thoughts  arise. 

Tremble  !  an  Eye  unseen  pervades, 
The  only  good  are  only  wise. 

Heaven  wills !    Man's  art,  man^s  treachery  fades ! 

(7%e  King  and  Ruthven  stand  momentarily  awe- 
struck.) 

Ruth.  {Recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  and  draw- 
ing his  dagger^  'Tis  Rizzio's  voice  ; — Fate  gives 
him  to  our  daggers, 
And  Scotland  and  her  Monarch  are  aveng'd. 

(^All  is,  for  an  instant,  dark;  they  are  rushing  to- 
wards the  Organ  Loft,  when,  on  a  sudden  burst 
from,  or  peal  on,  the  Organ,  the  Choir  behind  it 
becomes  suddenly  illuminated.') 

SONG. 

(In  Parts. — Organ  accompaniment.) 

't'     {Bards,  within,  commencing  Piano.) 

The  heart  exalt  to  Heaven  in  praise ; 

The  Great  First-Cause;  the  only  Good! 
The  voice  in  adoration  raise. 

And  bow  the  knee  in  gratitude. 

( The  folding  doors  of  the  Choir  are  thrown  open, 
and  [their  song  continuing]  the  Bards,  bearing 
lighted  torches,  advance  in  procession.  —  The 
Orchestre  takes  up  the  music. —  The  King  arid 
Ruthven  fold  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  lean 
against  the  nearest  pillows,  and,  as  the  Bards 
approach,  retire;  concealing  their  faces. —  The 
procession  readies  tlie  front,  and  the  Scene 
closes.) 
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SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

Rizzio's  Study,  Holyrood  House. 

Enter  Ruthven  atzc?  George  Douglas. 

Doug.  I  do  assure  you,  my  Lord,  my  master  has  been 
with  the  Cabinet  Council,  on  urgent  business,  this  half 
hour. 

Ruth.  Am  I  to  wait  and  dance  attendance,  then, 

With  grooms  and  laqueys  ? 

Yes :  we  have  seen  his  bold  unblushing  front. 
Pass  him  at  once  into  the  Cabinet ; 
When  I,  when  Morton,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Were  barr'd  the  presence!  Is  it  be  be  borne  ? 
Fellow !  thou'rt  in  his  secrets — art  thou  not  ? 

Doug.  That's  a  secret,  my  Lord ;  sink  or  swim,  goes  to 
the  bottom  with  me.  (^Bowing. 

Ruth.  Insolent ! 

Doug.  No,  ray  Lord ;  only  faithful — and  in  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  imitate  my  master. 

Ruth.  1  understand  thee.     Faithful  to  his  love — 
To  Mary  Ijivingstone,  who  smiles  on  him. 

Doug.  Does  she  ?  Well,  that's  good  news,  at  any  rate ; 
A  bridal  fete  would  make  Auld  Reekie  rock  again! — 
Such  lilting  and  footing ! — Hieland  reels  and  strathspays  ! 
— Don't  you  think,  ray  Lord,  the  Queen  will  give  us  a 
ball.? 

Ruth.  Peace,  varlet ! — mark  me — and  tell  Rizzio  this : 
Our  land  of  flood  and  mountain  likes  him  not; 
Fitter  he  seek  his  soft  Italian  skies. 

Say  I  advise  him  thus. And  say  too — mark  me — 

Be't  at  his  peril  he  disdains  ray  warning ! 

[In  a  menacing  tone. — Exit. 

Doug.  Whew  !  A  storm  in  a  puddle  !— But  we  may  as 
well  look  to  the  tackle,  and  make  yare  the  ship.  Oh  ! 
here  is  my  master. 

Enter  Rizzio. 

Well,  Sir!  the  Noble  Earl,  your  rival,  this  moment  gone, 
has  left  you  as  pretty  a  piece  of  advice— with  as  pretty  a 
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threat  at  the  end  on't — as  you  could  wish  for.  If  you 
dont  set  ofif  directly  for  Italy,  you  are — Stay  ! — (imitating 
him.)    "  Be't  at  his  peril  he  disdains  my  warning  1" 

Riz.  Opprobious  Lord  !  I  blush  for  your  oppression. — 
If  crime  attach,  denounce  me  to  your  courts  ; 
Let  my  head  answer  it,  on  proof  of  guilt — 
But  'till  there's  proof,  the  laws  maintain  me  innocent. 

Doug.  Aye  ;  and,  thank  Heaven  for  it ;  our  laws  pro- 
tect equally  the  Scotchman,  the  Italian,  and  the  English- 
man. [Exit. 

Riv.  I  sink  not  with  the  spirit 
That  warm'd,  in  early  day  my  native  land, 
When  RomCy  triumphant,  sway'd  a  prostrate  world  ! 
Her  rise,  unparallel'd  ;  her  vast  renown 
Commensurate  only  with  her  fall.     Debas'd, 
Enervate,  through  luxuriant  ease  ! 
O  !  for  a  muse  of  fire  !  to  burst  her  chains, 
Rekindle  honour's  flame,  and  rouse  to  glory  ! 

*  SONG. 

I. 

Rouse,  ancient  spirit  of  the  land  ! 

Whose  eagle  built  on  freedom's  tree ; 
Where  conquering  Caesar  bore  command. 

And  Cato  died  for  liberty ! 
Rouse,  Italians,  rouse !  redeem  the  story 
Of  ancient  worth-~of  laufell'd  glory ! 

II. 

Rouse  from  thy  dream  to  virtue's  fires. 

For  syren-song  whom  graces  crown ; 
Strike  bolder  chords  than  love  requires. 

Deep  diapasons  of  renown  ! 
Rouse,  &c. 

III. 

"  Rouse,  by  Cimmerian  darkness  bound  ! 

"  Inglorious  sloth  thy  ruin  seals : 
"  Oppression's  frowns  thy  hopes  confounds, 
**  And  o'er  thy  fame  oblivion  steals. 
"  Rouse,  &c." 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  THE  THIRD. 

Queen  Martf^s  Apartments. — She  enters,  with  Lady  Mary 
Livingstone. 

Q.  Mary.  Nay,  cheer  thee,  sweet  one !  hence  these  sad 
forebodings : 
Thy  bridal  hour,  on  pleasure's  roseate  wing, 
Come  breathing  odours  round  ; 
The  sun,  with  rising  splendour  hails  thy  nuptials ; 
The  laverock  thrills  to  Heaven's  gate.    Nature  smiles, 
Yet  still  the  tear  stands  glistening  in  thine  eye. 
L.  Mary.  Afford  us,  gracious  Queen !  thy  high  protec- 
tion— 
Or  thy  poor  servant's  lost ! 

(Zs  about  to  kneel.   The  Queen j  affected^  raises, 
and  embraces  her.) 
Ruthven  pursues  me,  with  remorseless  hate. 
For  unrequited  love.     He  vows  revenge. 
Ah,  me  !  I  fear  my  promis'd  hopes  are  futile  ! 
Joy's  page  is  turn'd,  and  Sorrow's  will  be  read  ! 

Q.  Mary,  (^softened)  Wert  thou  like  me,  thou  might'st 

indeed  be  troubled. 

O !  of  her  sex  the  weakest,  Scotland's  Queen 
Caught,  like  the  love-sick  girl,  by  outward  shew, 
To  take  the  tinsel  glittering  foil  for  gold  ; 
Impatient  petulence,  for  warmth  of  heart ; 
Rashness,  for  noble  daring  ;  pride,  for  spirit ; 
And,  deaf  to  reason's  voice,  and  blind  to  truth. 
Regard  as  virtue,  every  vice  of  Darnley 

L.  Mary.  I  resit  not  on  my  couch,  but  dream  of  mur- 
ders! 
The  ruflBan  smile  will  never  from  my  mind ! 
The  scornful  finger  points  at  Rizzio's  corse, 
And  seas  of  rising  blood  roll  dark  between  us ! 

Q.  Mary.  Mere  idle  phantasies  !     Exert  thy  reason. 
The  slightest  movement  of  a  Monarch's  anger 
Would  crush  the  trembling  traitor  to  the  ground. 
Guilt  makes  the  coward  :  he  would  crouch  before  us. 
A  tower  of  streugth  our  name. — Let  that  assure  thee, 
And  chase  those  gems  of  grief.     Smile  on  thy  lover. 

[Rizzio  looks  in,  and  perceiving  the  Queen,  is 
about  to  withdraw— she  restrains  him.) 
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Nay,  draw  not  back  ;  thy  presence  suits  our  leisure. 

We  would  acknowledge,  and  reward  thy  service. 

Thy  new  creation  but  awaits  the  seal : — 

An  act  of  common  justice  to  thy  merits — 

More  will  we  grant,  when  once  assured  the  means, 

And  raise  thee  to  the  pinnacle  of  fortune. 

Riz,  Alas !  my  Queen,  a  dangerous  elevation  ! 
The  wise  man  dreads  it — to  the  unwise  'tis  ruin. 
Such  as  his  fate,  who  aim'd  to  guide  the  sun, 
Des^ves  thy  servant,  were  his  heart  ambitious. 
An  humbler  sphere  be  mine  ! — O  !  might  I  name.it  1 — 
The  gentle  Lady  Mary  bade  me  hope.  (i/e  kneels. 

Q,.  Mary.  She's  thine,  my  friend  !  we  give  her  to  thee 
freely.  (Rizzio  rises. 

Twice  is  bestow'd  the  gift,  when  granted  soon  ! 
This  evening  be  thy  bridal.  {^Joini?ig  their  hands. 

Nay,  thank  not  here ;  for  we  must  play  the  tyrant. — 
And  claim  thy  councel  in  our  Cabinet : 
Letters  from  England's  Court  demand  perusal. 
We  rob  thee,  dearest,  of  some  happy  minutes, 
To  make  those  happier  still  when  love  restores  him. 
Meantime,  see  thou  the  bards  and  minstrels  marshal'd 
Our  prize  Harp,  ready  for  the  victor's  lay. 
We'll  give  thee,  girl,  a  fete  thy  beauty  merits. 

(^Retires  into  her  Cabinet y  Rizzio  attending. 

L.  Mary,  (otowe.)  Away  with   doubt  and  fear ;  my 
heart  beats  lightly ; 
My  bosom's  tranquillized,  my  hopes  are  crown'd. 

BRAVURA, 

Yes !  before  was  thy  love  my  delight. 

When  obscure  was  accounted  thy  name ; 
Now  thuie  honour,  reftilgently  bright, 

Gilds  thy  virtues,  thy  truth,  and  thy  fame. 

My  dreams  will  be  dreams  of  the  blest. 

My  joys  how  substantial  and  pure ! 
My  bosom  no  longer  opprest, 

With  terrors  too  great  to  endure. 

[Exit. 


AN  OPERA.  30 

SCENE  THE  FOURTH. 

An  Apartment  in  Hob/rood  House, 

Enter  M'Wylie  and  George  Douglas. 

M^fVyl.  Haud  your  tongue,  baud  your  tongue;  you 
have  play'd  booty  with  us,  and  broke  your  word  of 
honour. 

Doug.  And  dare  you  profane  the  name  of  honour; 
you,  who  would  barter  your  niece's  hand  for  blood ! 
Consent,  this  instant,  that  Jessie  shall  be  mine,  or 

Jes.  (entering.')  I'll  go  to  my  Lady,  tell  her  all  I 
know ;  she'll  go  to  the  Queen,  and  tell  her  ;  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  will  be  the  consequence  to  yourself,  uncle. 

M '  Wyl.  (alarmed.)  Bide  a  wee — and  after  a' — weel 
ken  ye  baith—  I  dar  na  hang  back  when  the  chief  com- 
mands— Wha  bides  in  Scotland  a  disgrace  to  his  clan  ? — 
The  Queen !    Niece,  niece,  ye'd  no  be  sae  unnatural. 

Doug.  Unnatural!  isn't  it  natural  enough  that  she 
should  follow  the  example  of  her  dear  upright  uncle,  and 
make  all  sure?  So  if  you  hesitate,  run  to  your  Lady  at 
once,  Jessie. 

yH  Wyl.  Bide  a  wee — give  me  a  little  breathing  time. 

Doug.  Give,  give,  give !  is  the  burden  of  your  song 
forever;  you  old  horse-leech;  give  for  once  yourself— 
that  is— your  consent,  the  farm,  and  all  the  etcetera  ; 
or 

M'  Wyl.  Ye're  sae  hasty. — I  were  thinking 

Doug.  So  was  I,  and  the  subject  was  marriage  or 
hanging  ;  so  if  you  don't  give  your  consent  to  the  one, 
prepare  for  the  other ;  that's  what  I  call  "  multum  in 
parvo,^*  or  coming  to  the  point. 

M*  Wyl.  It's  no'  a  point  to  contest  I  see,  I've  nae  help 
for't — and  I'll  sign  and  seal.  Jessie,  Jessie,  ye're  a  jade,  a 
vixen!  there's  my  comfort;  ye'll  gar  him  wish  himsel  at 
the  Deil  in  a  fortnight,  a:nd  blow  his  brains  out,  if  he  has 
any,  at  the  years  end.  About  it,  Lassie,  about  it— and  my 
Benison  t'ye.     Geordie,  I  gie  ye  joy  ! 

\^Exit — sneering  at  them. 

Doug.  An  old  scoundrel,  to  prophesy  such— but  hang 
him,  Jessie,  we've  carried  our  point ;  and  I  set  horns,  aye 
and  tongues,  too,  at  defiance ;  tho'  women's  tongues,  you 
know,  proverbially  sound  in  our  ears. 
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Jes.  So  do  music,  and  a  great  many   other  agreeable 
things. 


*  DUET. 

Jessie.  Women's  tongues,  they  greet  the  ears 

Like  the  music  of  the  spheres; 

Like  soft  flutes  to  love-tunes  going, 
Douglas.  Rather  like  harsh  trumpets  blowing. 

Jessie.  Like  the  harp,  when  play'd  piano. 

Jkmglas.  Like  the  bag-pipes  play'd  Soprdno  ! 

Jessie,  Like,  as  the  lutes  soft  melting's  come^ 

Douglas.  Like,  as  at  fairs,  the  fiddles  strum. 

Jessie.  Hold,  hold,  hold ! 

Douglas.  When  they  scold, 

O,  then  they're  like  the  double  drum 
Jessie.  Like  linnets  singing. 

Douglas.  Like  bells  a  ringing. 

Jessie.  But  when  for  a  wedding  they  ring  ? 

Doug.  That  alters  the  case. 

For,  I  TOW  on  this  place 

By  that  pretty  face ! 
No  music  SO  sweet  you  can  bring. 
Balh.  Then  let's  get  married  so  merrily. 

All  harmony  concert  and  glee ! 

No  music  a  gamut  has  verily 
Like  sweet  marriage  music  for  me! 


{_ExeunU 


SCENE  THE  LAST. 

The  Picture  Gallery  ffolyrood-house,  furnished  with  a 
long  series  of  the  old  Scottish  King's  Portraits,  and 
arranged  for  a  Banquet^  brilliantly  lighted. — Queen 
Mary  on  her  Throne,  in  her  Rches  of  State,  and 
crowned — attended  by  her  Court — Rizzio  seated  oppo- 
site— the  Bards  present — The  Prize  Harp  cQnspicU' 
ously  seen — afid  the  table  served. 


*  FINALE. 
Chorus  of  Bards, 

Strike  the  lyre? 

The  song  inspire 
Hail  thee  Queen,  with  love  and  duty  ■ 

Hail  the  day. 

Homage  pay 
To  sov 'reign  worth  and  peerless  beauty. 
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SONG  AND  QUAKTETIE. 

(liizzio  and  Hards.) 
Mrs.  OPIES  WORlJS, 

Caledonia's  daughter  fair 

Rich  in  braids  of  yellow  hair, 

And  in  eyes  than  stars  more  bright; 

Beaming  now  with  azure  light ; 

Hark  I  I'or  you  the  minstrel  prays  ! 

Bless  them.  Heaven,  with  cloudless  days  ! 

Bid  around  each  beauteous  brow, 

Happy  love's  bright  roses  glow  ! 
Rizzio  round  the  world  has  gone, 
Eager  all  its  joys  to  prove; 
And  to  him  this  truth  is  known  ; 

Life's  a  blank  unblest  by  lov^. 
Caledonia 's  daughters  fair, 
Rich  in  braids  of  yellow  hair. 
And  in  eyes  of  glossy  blue 
Thus  your  minstrel  prays  for  you. 

*  SONG. 

Freedom,  the  hardy  Thistle  sought, 
,  In  Scotia's  clime  she  found  it. 
From  Papho's  isle  the  Hose  she  brought 

And  planted  guardian  Thistles  round  it^ 

CHORUS. 

Thus,  while  Scotia's  brave  sons  her  paladium  compose 
Their  shields  wear  the  Thistle,  their  bosom  the  Rose 

Q.  Mary.  Bardsofthecourt,  and  minstrels  of  the  border. 
Whose  varied  lays  have  Soothed  your  sovereign's  cares, 
As  dews  and  siin-beanis  raise  the  drooping  flowers, 
Whether  to  chivalrous  deeds  aroused  the  lyre, 
Or,  in  soft-breathing  strainSj  attun'd  to  love. 
In  each,  in   all,  in  every  change  successful ; 
Returning  to  your  native  regions,  bear 
Our  warmest  thanks,  our  warmest  admiration  ; 
Adjudge  yourselves  the  victors  prize  of  song. 
Be  his,  who  gains,  to  animate  the  Harp; 
Sweep  with  a  master  hand  its  fervid  chords, 
Thrill  once  again,  with  melody,  the  heart 
Assuage  its  anguish,  and  restore  its  ease 

Chief  Bard.  Rizzio,  the  chief  of   song,  hath    taught 
our  lays 
A  polish,  known  but  to  his  southern  climate. 
Unanimous  to  him,  the  minstrel  stranger, 

G 
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The  bards  of  Caledon  adjudge  the  prize. 
Invest  his  brow  with  the  victorious  hiurel, 
Hail  him  their  chief,  and  crown  him  as  their  master** 

[ffe  delivers  a  Laurel- Wrealh  foliizzio,  7cho,  receiving;  it 
from  him,  andkeepin^  it  in  his  hand,  makes  obeisance 
to,  and  addresses  fJie  Queen  in 

RECITATIVE, 

Rizzio. 

In  Superstition's  gloomy  day, 
'I'he  victim,  thus  with  garlands  bound, 
In  Molock's  blood-stained  temple  lay. 
For  sacrifice,  with  chaplets  crown 'd. 

*  SONG. 

O,  Scotia,  I  swear,  by  thy  nature  so  brave. 

For  thee  I  ne'er  harbour'd  deceit  ; 

My  hand  for  thy  glory  woidd  cling  to  the  glaive. 

As  my  heart,  for  thine  honour  wouJd  beat. 

That  heart  abhorr'd  ever  to  tliy  trust  to  bewray' 

'I  hat  hand  never  grasp'd  at  thy.«poi]. 

And  perish  the  man  who  a  land  would  betray. 

When  fed  on  the  break  of  its  soil. 

Q.  Mar]}.  Fear  nothing,  Hizzio;  by  my  throne  I  swear 
Against  the  world  in  arms;  thy  Sovereign  guards  thee. 
Approach  us,  honoured  in  our  pre.-^ence  ever 
Rule  at  our  board,  and  regulate  our  banquet. 

\^As  he   is  approaching  the  Queen^s  Table  Ihe  sound  of 
'    clashing  armour  is  heard  without.  The  characters  look 

round,  disturbed ;    a   Page  runs    m   breatlilcss   and 

agitated,  pointing  to  tlie  back  scene.^ 

Page.  Treason  ! 

fiizzio  (abruptly.^ — one  strong  Clwrd-^no  Symphony. 

*  SONG. 

They  come,  they  come,  the  die  is  cast  I 

Yet  guilt  has  ne'er  vmdone  me  ; 
I^venge  has  fotmd  hi.s  prey  at  last, 

And  murder  glares  upon  me. 
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*SONG. 

Rizzio — No  symphony.  >  U 

Save  me,  O  save  me  from  their  swords 

For  life— for  life  I  cry  ! 
Give  me  the  shield  thy  power  affords 

Or,  innocent,  I  die. 

\\Further  clashing  of  arms  heard. 

The  Queen  descends  from  her  Throue  and  Rizzio 
catches  her  robe.  King  Henry,  Ruthven,  and 
the  conspirators  rush  on  through  the  centre 
door,  in  complete  armour,  their  faces  con- 
cealed by  their  vizors — Lady  Mary  Livingstone 
faints. 

Q,.  Mary.  Hence  !  on  your  allegiance  hence,  or  dread 
The  sentence  of  your  daring  ;  Traitors  hence  ! 

\_The  Cfiaracters  in  confusion  come  forwards. 
K.  Hen.  (taking  off'  his  hebnet)  Behold  your  king  !  his 
voice  commands  submission. 
Rebel !  against  the  state,  against  mine  honour, 
Loose  thy  infernal  hold. 

[^SnatchiTig-  the  Queen's  robe  out  of  Rizzio^s  hand,  he  throws 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  holds  her  fast ;  while  th*  con- 
spirators tear  Rizzio  away,  and  drag  him  through  the  centre 
door, — Ruthven  directing. 

Q.  Mary.  Guards  there;  my  guards ! 

haste  ; — fly  to  save  him. 

[[JTmg  Henry  interposes. 
L.  Mary,  (recovering}  Where  is  my  husband,  Rizzio. 

^Throwing  herself  on  her  knees. 

Gracious  Queen ' 


Your  promise  !  O,  protection  for  my  husband  ! 
K.  Hen.  (releasing  the  Queen)   Her  husband  ! 

L.  Mary.  Rizzio!  Yes,  he  is  my  husband. 

K.  Hen.  A  dreadful,  horrid  mystery  clears  before  me. 
Conviction  flashes  on  my  tortur'd  mind. 
Hold,  Ruthven,  hold  !  hold  thy  assassins  hand. 

^Rushing  thro'  the  centre  door. 
L.  Mary.    Quick,   let  me  pass. 

{_They  endeavour  to  prevent  her. 

Death  only  bars  my  way 

^fjUowing,  finds  the  door  locked' 
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Q.  Mary.  Preserve  him,  Heaven !  but,  falls  he  by  their 
daggers 
Dread,  Ruthven,  dread  the  laws  avenging  sentence. 
The  innocent  blood  cries  from  the  ground  against  thee, 
And  justice  strikes,  and  mercy  flies  abhorent. 

\^The  centre  door  is  thrown  open—Rizzio  seen  mortally 
wounded — Lady  Mary  sinks  in  agony  hesuh  him —  Ituthven 
is  held  a  prisoner— The  Jeing  absorbed  in  remorse — The 
Q^een  faints — and,  to  a  striking  tablean  representing  the 
i>XATH  OF  Rizzio — ihe  Characters  grouping  appropriately, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

■df.  .  T' 
To  that  liberal  Public  which  has  sanc- 
tioned so  many  of  the  Author's  attempts^  he 
ventures  to  say,  in  defence  of  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  present  Opera,  that  it  has 
been  so  transformed,  transposed,  and  altered  in 
various  ways,  for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of  im- 
proved musical  subjects  and  situations,  that  it 
may  be  not  improperly  compared  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  provincial  Scene  Painter,  who 
having  commenced  the  representation  of  a 
grove,  was  so  assailed  with  hints,  commands^ 
and  advice  from  every  part  of  the  Theatre, 
that  in  consequence  of  unavoidable  acqui- 
escence with  all,  his  intended  landscape  be- 
came a  street. 
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ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. 

A  romantic  Valley.^  surrounded  hy  Mountains — In 
the  Centre,  the  Quinquina  Tree,  on  which  the 
Moon  shines,  so  as  to  make  it  the  principal  object 
in  the  Scene.  A  peep  at  the  Sea,  between  the  Hills, 
in  the  distance^ 

Chinchilla  attd Zoro  discovered. 

GLEE. 

Chin.  The  silver  queen,  whose  cheerful  ray 
Illumes  the  stream  with  seeming  day, 
Can  warm  this  wakeful,  anxious  breast, 
To  meet  my  love,  when  others  rest. 

Zoro.  By  yon  pale  moon,  the  signal  soon 

Chin.  Shall  sound  no  longer  drearily. 

Zoro,  Ere  night  is  done,  ere  morning  sun, 

Both.  Then  will  the  shell  sound  cheerily. 

AzAN  andZ£.Giio  Enter* 

Azan,  When  the  fire-fly  lights  his  cold,  pale  lamp, 
And  the  storra«bifd  sleeps  on  the  sedgy  swamp; 
When  the  moon-beams  o'er  the  waters  play^ 
Then  will  our  tribe  no  longer  stay. 

Chin.  By  yon  pale  moon,  the  signal  soon 
No  more  shall  sound  so  drearily  ! 

Azan.   Ere  night  is  done,  ere  morning  sun, 

All.       Then  will  the  shell  sound  cheerily  ! 

{^Exeunt  Aaan,  Zegro,  and  Zoro. 
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Chin.  I'm  glad  they're  gone.  I  expect  my  dear 
Picquillo  here;  ^nd  Uio'  its  luy  duty  to  hale  all  Spa- 
niards^  there  can't  be  much  harm  in  loving  one  out  of 
ten  thousand. 

Enter  Picquillo. 


Oh  !  Picquillo!  'my  dear  friend,  how  truly  do  1  long 
f6r  the  time  when  day-light  may  smile  upon  our 
mutual  affection. 

Picq.  You  don't  long  for  it  more  than  1  do,  my  dear 
Chinchilla!  besides,  I  have  a  few  of  my  country's  pre- 
judices, and  in  Spain,  we  should  think  meeting  by 
moonlight  iS — is — 

Chin.  Is  what?" 

Picq.  Indecorous! 

Chin.  And  what's  indecorous?  ' 

Picq,  Meeting  by  moonlight. 

Chin.  Nay,  now,  you  arc  ever  taking  advantage  of 
my  simplicity. 

Picq.  And  if  ever  I  do  take  advantage  of  thy  sim- 
plicity, may  the  tortures  which  some  of  my  rascally 
forefathers  inflicted  upon  thine^  be  doubled  upon  me. 

Chin,  Alas!  it  is  to  the  remembrance  of  those  cruel- 
ties we  owe  the  hatred  of  my  brother  to  your  race. 
If  he  knew  I  loved  a  Spaniard,  I  should  be  burnt 
alive. 

Picq.  And  if  my  poor  Spanish  Aunt,  Donna  Bea- 
trice Leonora  Gusmano  Alfiera  Superba  Gonfalicra, 
Duenna  to  the  Viceroy's  Lady,  knew  I  was  enamoured 
of  an  Indian,  she'd  be  as  hot  as  an  Auto  de  Fe. 

Chin,  Why,  Picquillo?  ' 

Picq.  She'd  say  you  had  bewitched  me.  There's  a 
Tree  grows  somewhere  in  this  country,  from  which  you 
Indians  extract  slow  poison,  and  she'd  think  you  gave 
me  some  of  that — 'tis  said  the  old  Viceroy  died  of  it  j 
and  (bough  my  master,  the  new  Viceroy,  and  his  Lady, 
have  done  all  they  can  to  make  your  people  happy, 
the  Vice-Queen  is  lingering  under  a  malady  that 
baffles  (he  skill  of  all  our  physicians,  and  we  cannot 
help  suspecting — 
.    Chin.  Who,  me? 

Picq.  Thee,  my  Peruvian  Pickaninny?  Oh,  no! 
you  saved  my  life  from  the  fury  of  your  brother, 
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Azan  ;  besides,  I  bave  heard  you  females  are  not  en- 
trusted with  the  power  of  doing  mischief  till  you 
marry. 

Chin.  And  then  we  are  also  entrusted  with  a  remedy 
for  it;— 'One  tree  produces  the  poison;  another  the 
cure. 

Picq  (Pointing  to  the  Quinquina).  One  tree 
produces  the  poison —  that  tree,  for  instance,  I  sus- 
pect that  tree, — there's  such  a  pestilential  sort  of  pretti- 
ness  about  it. 

Chin.  Are  all  pretty  things  so  dangerous? 

Picq.  I  hope  not;  for  if  thou  wert  ever  so  danger- 
ous, thou  shouldst  kill  me  with  kindness,  to  prevent 
my  dying  for  love. —  (A  hollow  blasts  as  if  of  a  shell, 
is  heard) What's  that? 

Chin.  The  signal  of  some  nightly  meeting  of  our 
countrymen,  at  which  it  is  death  for  any  uusum- 
moned  to  be  present. 

Picq.  Let's  get  out  of  their  way. 

Chin.  But  whither :  they  come  on  all  sides ;  if  I 
pass  them  alone,  they  will  not  notice  me ;  but  should 
they  see  a  Spaniard — 

Picq.  They'll  cut  his  throat — well,  they  shall  not 
see  a  Spaniard  if  I  can  help  it — is  there  no  hole  ?  no 
hiding  place  ?  The  foliage  of  this  tree  is  thick,  and 
may  protect  me — it  isn't  poison,  is  it? 

Chin.  Oh  no;  but  should  you  move — 

Picq.  They'll  think  the  branches  are  shaken  by  the 
*'wind,''iind  an  ill  wind  it  was  that  blew  me  hither — 

Chin.  To  meet  me,  Picquillo  ? 

Picq.  No,  io— (Shell).— By  St.  Jago,  I  shall  be 

too  late!  1  came  from  Spain  to  get  promotion — it  was 

foretold   my  rise  would  be  rapid  ;   but  when  a  man 

gets  up  in    the  world  so  suddenly,  the  danger  of  his 

jfell  is  donble. 

{He  ascends  the  Tree  while  speaking). 

Enter  Azan. 

Azan.  Sister,  why  remain  upon  this  sacred  spot?  do 
,3f  you  not  respect  our  ceremonies  ? 

B  2' 
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Chin.  I  don't  know — you  never  asked  me  yet  to  see 
Ihem. 

Azan,  Heard  you  not  the  sacred  shell  ? 

Chin.  Yes. 

Azan.  -And  would  you  stay  ? 

Chin.  Yes,  if  you'd  give  me  leave. 

Azan.  Curious  sex  !  this  is  (o  us  an  interesting 
spot  ;  is  there  not  something  in  that  tree  attracts  you  ? 

Chin.  Yes ;  is  it  wise  to  make  a  secret  of  it  ? 

Azan.  Certainly,  when  you  are  married  I  will  be 
the  first  to  offer  you  the  advantacres  it  contains. 

Chin.  And  then  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you. 

Azan.  Till  then  be  patient — away!  and  remember 
'tis  your  duty  to  hate  all  Spaniards. 

Chin.  I  remember.  {Going). 

Azan.  Stay — 1  have  some  reason  to  suspect  you. 
Swear  there  is  no  Spaniard  on  Peruvian  ground,  for 
whom  yxju  feel  affection. 

Chin.  I  swear  there  is  no  Spaniard  on  Peruvian 
ground  with  whom  I  am  in  love. 

Azan.  Your  thoughts  should  be  higher. 

Chin.  They  are. 

Azan.  And  you  will  never  alter? 

Chin.  No  ;  1  shall  always  think  as  I  do  at  present. 

March — Piano . 

\_Exit  Chinchilla. 

(March  continues  during  a  Picturesque  Enlri 
of  Indians^  Male  and  Female^  headed  hy 
Xiineo  and  Mirvan — the  rear  closed  by  Tha- 
tniro — they  form  a  Semi-circle  at  the  back 
of  the  Tree^  and  down  the  sides  of  the  Stage 
— Zuma  and  her  Son,  led  by  Mirvan,  are  in 
front) . 

Chorus  commencing  in  a  sort  of  whisper ^  and 
swflls  by  a  gradual  Crescendo f  to  a  burst  of 
grandeur  and  terrific  effect. 
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MARCH  and  CHORUS. 

Soft  let  the  Lamia*  sound, 

To  guide  our  cautious  feet, 
And  then  each  tribe  around, 

The  muffled  Bambam  beat. 

Pass  the  word  in  accent  low, 
Unheard  by  proud,  oppressive  foe! 
Here,  from  prying  traitors  far. 
Loud  proclaim  the  future  war. 

After  the  Chorus,  Ximeo  comes  forward, 

Ximeo.  Friends !  a  new  tyrant  is  sent  from  the  land 
of  our  detested  invaders,  to  reign  over  our  once  rich 
cities  and  fertile  provinces.  Let  us  repeat  our  oaths 
of  just  revenge! — Alas  !  we  dare  utter  them  only  where 
we  are  surrounded  by  darkness  !  Unhappy  Children  of  " 
the  Sun !  we  are  reduced  to  conceal  ourselves  amidst 
the  shades  of  night.  Let  us,  Mirvan,  renew  around 
tlie  Tree  of  Health,  the  awful  contract  which  bind».^ 
us  to  conceal  its  secret  virtue. 

Chorus.  By  fell  Pizarro's  guilty  fame ! 

By  murder'd  Montezuma's  name! 
The  dreadful  oath  shall  be — 

Mirv.  We  swear  never  to  discover  to  the  Children 
of  Europe,  the  divine  and  healing  qualities  of  this  only 
treasure  which  remains  to  us  I  The  pulverized  bark  of 
this  sacred  Tree  is  a  powerful  and  universal  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  our  climate,  which  Europeans  never  must 
partake!  - 

Chorus. 
By  all  our  wrongs,  and  by  the  blast 
On  which  revenge  shall  come  at  last, 
The  dreadful  oath  shall  be — 
Ximeo.  Should  a  traitor  arise  among  us,  we  swear 
to  pursue  and  exterminate  him,  tho*  he  should  be  our 
parent,  our  brother,  or  our  son  !    We  swear  to  pursue 
jn  him,  his  wife,  his  children,  that  his  guilty  race  may 
cease  for  ever  to  exist ! 

*  The  Author  has  most  respectfully  to  apologize  for  this  and 
other  imaginary  names  of  Peruvian  Musical  Instruments. 
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Atan.  Should  there  be  an  Indian  capable  of  be- 
traying us,  he  shall  perish,  were  the  partner  of  his 
heart  beautiful  as  her  whose  hand  I  seize;  were  his 
offspring  lovely  as  the  infant  she  caresses,  yet  would  I 
plunge  this  dagger  in  their  hearts. 

{With  corresponding^  action  he  seizes  the  hand 
o/Zuma,  and  points  to  her  Child — Mirvan, 
surprized  and  agitated,  interposes). 

Mirv.  Azan,  it  is  possible  to  fulfil  a  duty  without 
possessing  your  ferocity — no  one  here  is  capable  of 
perjury — your  menaces  therefore  excite  no  terror,  and 
are  useless.  We  all  know,  that  in  excuse  for  cruelty, 
1/ou  never  want  a  traitor  to  pursue,  or  a  crime  to  pu- 
nish. 

Azan.  Let  traitors  only  fear  then.  Mirvan,  your 
wife  is  in  favour  with  the  Vice-Queen  !— 'tis  said  the 
Spanish  dame  is  tainted  by  our  climate,  or  haply,  by 
our  vengeance.  Beware,  lest  Zuma  dare  deceive  us, 
and  administer  that  remedy  which  Heaven  denies  our 
enemies. 

Mirv.  Your  jealousy,  your  disappointed  passion 
— yes,  envy  of  that  day  which  gave  her  virtue  to  these 
grateful  arms,  would  bid  jiou  gladly  seize  a  feigned 
occasion  to  blight  that  love  it  was  not  yours  to  gain, 
and  ruin  him  whom  you  could  not  supplant. 

Ximeo.  Mirvan,  this  heat,  unguarded — 

Mirv.  Chief,  I  know  the  subject  of  my  anger,  and 
I  know  my  dutj/; — to  satisfy  those  minds  in  whom  his 
zeal  may  raise  a  doubt  of  Zuraa's  truth,  or  ray  fidelity, 
here,  at  the  altar  of  ray  country,  I  offer  ye  a  sacred 
pledge — I  offer  you  ray  child ! 

AIR — Mirvan. 

His  dearest  mother's  joy  ; 

His  anxious  father's  pride, 
This  pledge,  our  much-lov'd  boy  ! 

We  to  your  care  confide. 

(To  Zuma), 

Nor  let  a  fear  be  felt  by  you, 
—  For  be  is  safe,  while  we  are  true, 
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(To  the  Child). 

Adieu  !  my  boy,  adieu ! 

Your  mother's  speaking  charms 
Reflected  thus  in  you, 

I  press  within  my  arms  ! 
His  mother's  dearest  joy,  &c.       CDa  Capo). 

Zuma  {comes  wildl)/ forxoard).  Mirvan!  my  child! 
Ximeo.    Peace,   daughter!    we  accept   the  sacred 
pledge.     Z II ma's  attachment  to  the  Vice»Quecn,  de- 
mands on  her  part,  this  test  of  firmness  in  her  couo' 
try's  cause! 

(Mirvan  embraces  Zuma,  and  advances  with 
digniti/,  leading  his  Son  towards  Ximeo). 
Mirv.  Father  of  her  I  love,  dear  countryman  !  into 
thine  honour'd  care  I  give  this  child  ;  as  we  act,  deal 
"with   him.     Thy  stern   virtue  will,  to  our  brethren, 
guarantee  iiis  death,  should  we  be  faithless ;  our  loyalty 
will  equally  secure  our  darling's  safety ! 
jIt  (Ximeo  takes  the  Child,  and  retires). 

-      -'.r"-  {^txeunl  Indians. 

Zuma.  Mirvan,  from  thee  1  little  did  expect  this 
cruelty  !    Alas !  you  love  not  Zuma ! 

DUET. 

Zuma.   When  shaded  by  yon  spreading  palm, 
Your  vows  I  first  received. 
The  moon  shone  bright,  the  scene  was  calm, 
And  I  those  vows  believ'd  ! 

Mirvan ! 

Mirtt.     Nor  think  that  time  will  e'er  undo 
That  bond,  which  gave  to  me 
This  hand,  for  which  my  heart  so  true, 
Will  ever  beat  for  thee ! 

Zumal 

Both.     Then,  by  this  hand  so  dear  to  me, 
FllluaJd}  o"r  infant  boy! 
Depriv'd  of  love,  of  him,  or  thee, 

Never! 
!  i    N      .' ,  \Exeunt*~ 
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XiMEo,  AzAN,  and  the  Child. 

Ximeo.  Azan,  thy  sullen  humour  disunites  the  band 
that  binds  ns  'gainst  the  Spaniard. 

Azan.  Didst  thou  not  promise  Zuma  should  be 
mine  ? 

Ximeo.  I  knew  not  then  she  was  another's,  Azan. 

Azan.  Yet  the  solemn  vow  you  made,  ne'er  to  for- 
give her  union  with  the  man  you  disapprove— 

Ximeo.  Was  an  impiety,  which  Heaven  will  ab- 
solve ! — Believe  me,  Azan,  the  parent  who  shall  to  his 
child's  love  prove  inexorable,  when  that  love's  placed 
upon  an  honest  man,  can  never,  when  he  supplicates 
the  Gods,  expect  that  mercy  he  denies  his  offspring. 

Asnn.  And  if  that  offspring  should  again  offend, 
her  liostage  there — ( Pointing  to  the  Child). 

:  Ximeo.  Would  perish  by  her  act,  not  jw?«tf;— and 
bear,  stern  chief,  this  truth — the  mind  that  sees  a  speck 
in  every  beauty,  and  ceaseless  views  each  virtue  with 
suspicion,  should  yield  good  proof  that,  inaccessible 
to  mortal  frailty,  it  never  fell  below  the  rigid  line  it 
dares  prescribe  to  others  ! — Here  is  my  daughter's 
child — what  better  surety  would'st  thou  ?— 

Azan.  Perish  the  means  by  which  she  might  offend 
— Let  instant  jfire  consume,  throughout  the  province, 
«ach  Tree  that — 

Picq.  Oh  !  oh  !  C  With  suppressed  toicej. 

Ximeo.  What  voice!— 

Azan.  Thy  superstitious  apprehensions  only — and 
since  thou  failest  in  thj^  duty,  learn  that  Azan  dares 
in  thy  despite,  to  seize  the  justice  that's  denied  him. 

(Azan  runs  to  seize  the  Child — Ximeo  interposes). 

Ximeo.  Or  quit  the  boy,  or  by  the  light  of  heaven — 

{Strikes  at  Azan,  rcho  is  obliged  to  defend  himself, 
and  retreats  Jio-hting,  till  both  are  off — the  Childy 
frightened,  hides  his  face  with  both  hands — Pic- 
quillo  descends  rapidly  from  the  Tret^' 

Picq,  And  if  i  remain  to  be  broil'd  among  the 
branches  of  this  spreading  specific,  may  I  lose  all  the 
useful  knowledge  I've  gain'«l !  The  pulverized  bark  of 
this  sacred  Tree,  is  a  powerful  and  universal  remedy, 
which  bhall  make  my  fortune! — I've  put  some  of  it  in 
roy  pocket. — Come  to  me,  my  pretty  dear  I — And  now, 
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ff  I  hav'nt  picked  up  sompthino^  worth  carrying  to  the 
Viceroy,  my  name's  not  Picquillo! 

(Runs  off  with  the  Child). 

Chinchilla  Enters  on  the  opposite  side,  goes  to 
the  foot  of  the  Iree,  and  calls. 

Chin.  Picquillo  !  Picquillo  !  the  coast's  quite  cleaf, 
the  moon's  on  the  decline,  and  as  the  sun  will  soon 
be  up,  I'd  bave  you  come  down  as  quick  as  possible. 
"Why,  he's  fallen  asleep  sure— (noise  without). — Ah  ! 
some  one  approaches  ! — We  shall  be  discovered.— 
Retires). 

-?■ 

Re-enter  Ximeo  hastily. 
I 

Ximeo.  So — I've  tamed,  I've  humbled  him  ;  and 
now,  ray  pretty  little — Gone  ! — should  he  fall  into 
that  ruffian's  hands — perhaps  he  has  but  wandered — 
Ah!  Chinchilla!  I  revive — yes,  yes,  you've  hid  him — 
I  forgive  you — only  tell  me  where. 

Chin.  (Aside).  He  means  Picquillo  I 

Ximeo.  No  hesitation  !  speak  ! 

Chin.  I  hid  him  in  (he  Tree — I  meant  no  harm — 
and  now  I  come  to  look  for  him,  he's  gone  I 

Child.  (Without).  Mother  I  Mother! 

Ximeo.  It  is  his  voice!  it  is  his  voice! 

lExitf  in  great  agitation. 

Chin.  Well  then,  if  it  is  his  voice,  I  never  knew 
any  thing  so  much  altered  in  all  my  life — no,  that 
cannot  be  my  Lover — Whore  has  he  fled  ?  Picquillo  ! 
Picquillo !  have  you  then  left  me  ? 

-.  A\.  ♦"'jij^u^ — Chinchilla. 

O,  where  is  my  lover,  so  fickle  and  frail  ? 

He  vow'd  he'd  be  constant  to  me  ; 
Yet  haply,  now  tells  io  another  the  tale, 

Oft  whispei'd  near  yonder  lov'd  tree! 

Those  dew-sprinkled  branches  by  nature  must  fade, 

Those  blossoms  will  soon  wither'd  be  ; 
But  affection  once  plighted  to  man,  or  to  maid, 

^|)Ould  prove  firm  as  the  root  of  the  tree. 
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SCENE  II. 
An  Apartment  in  the  Viceroy'5  Palact. 

Enter  C-B3AR  and  Sancho. 

Sancho.  Caesar! 

Ccesar.  Iss,  Massa. 

Sancho.  Don*t  you  think  you  are  highly  honoured, 
in  being  brought  ali  the  way  from  Spain  (o  wait  on 
me,  who  have  the  hononr  to  wait  on  the  Valet  of  tfie 
Gentleman  of  the  Major  Domo,  who  attends  the  Stew- 
ard of  our  Lord  the  Viceroy,  who  represents  His 
Majesty,  who  serves  every  body  ? 

Casar.  fss,  Massa ;  some  poor  man  get  but  one 
Massa — Caesar  got  great  many,  all  top  o'one  t'other, 
like  stairs  from  the  kitchen  to  the  grand  saloon. 

Sancho.  True;  and  how  dost  thou  like  this  country, 
Caesar  ? 

Cassar.  Fine  place  I — all  gold  !— but  poor  devil 
people — no  black  and  white,  like  you  and  mc,  poor 
tings— all  brown  and  red — bad  colour,  and  no  Chris- 
tian. 

Sancho.  No  Christians  !  no  religion ! 

Cassar.  No,  not  even  black  man's ;  know  no  more 
of  Benamuckee  dan  they  do  of  the  Pope. 

Sancho.  Yet,  they're  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 

CcBsar,  Bad  ting,  Massa — Cxsar  hate  pride — 
WQu'dn't  be  one  of  dem  poor  people  for  all  Spain. 

Sancho.  I  hate  pride  myself— Get  out,  Casar— 
here's  a  lady  coming,  and  1  don't  like  to  be  seen  in 
your  company. 

Cassar.  Vv hat,  she! — Inisilla!  she  dam  proud; 
only  white  chambermaid,  and  won't  let  Cssar  give  her 
a  kiss.    {Retires), 

£n/er  Inisilla. 

Inis.  Sancho! 

Sancho.  Signora ! 

Jnis.  I'm  going  oot->attend  rod*  ^r «  i 

Sanch.  Yes,  Signora;    Caesar,  m^  Iiat  and  sword. 

{Conseqtientiallj/)* 
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Ccesar.  Iss,  Massa. 

InU.  No  matter — I've  changed  my  mind— H«i: 
Excellency  the  Vice*Queen  has  ordered  Donna 
Beatrice,  her  Duenna,  to  request  me,  io  desire  you 
■would  bid  somebody  tell  them  to  fetch  Doctor  Bo- 
noro.  ^ 

Sancho.  The  Doctor  is  here,  Signora. 

Jnis.  1  wonder  Donna  Beatrice  will  condescend  to 
be  Maiteil  on  by  those  Indian  slaves,  as  if  we  of  the  old 
world  were  not  good  enough. 

Sancho.  I  flatter  myself,  Signora,  that  we  are  vastly 
superior. 

Ctesar,  Oh,  iss  !    we— 

Sancho.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  black  dog ! 

[^Exeunt  Sancho  owrfCsesar, 

Init.  {To  Sancho).  Silence !  Oh  !  that  1  had  never 
left  old  Spain  for  the  promised  charms  of  this  sad  new 
world. 

Enter  Donna  Beatrice  preceded  by  Slaves  with 
fans,  and  a  Gentleman  Ushery  and  led  bi/  Doctor 
BoNORo,  who  is  followed  by  three  Servants,  one 
bearing  his  hat^  one  his  cloak,  and  a  third,  his 
fflwe— Imsilla  and  G^esar  bow  most  respect- 
fully  to  her,  which  she  slightly  returns  with  a  distant 
nod. 

Beat.  I  say.  Doctor,  it  is  against  all  form — the 
chamber  of  a  Vice-Queen  should  never  be  entered 
even  by  a  pliysician,  until  every  grade  of  ceremony 
has  been  dulj-  complied  with. 

Doctor.  Permit  me,  however,  to  observe,  most  ex- 
cellent Donna  Beatrice,  that  Hippocrates  wasdecidedly 
of  opinion,  that,  should  a  patient  be  in  such  danger, 
that,  if  the  trifling  delay  of  knocking  three  times  at 
nine  different  doors  in  the  way  to  her  chamber,  might 
occasion  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  dispense 
with  ceremony,  and  save  her  life,  even  though  she 
were  a  Vice-Queen. 

Beat.  And  when  did  Signor  Hippocrates  say  this  ? 

Doctor.  Two  thousand  years  ago — added  to  which, 
it  is  somewhere  mentioned  by  my  old  friend  Galen, 
that  if  ladies  in  ill  health  walk  too  much  by  moonlight, 
the  consequence  may  be  fatal. 

c  2 
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Beat.  Her  Excellency  ^yalk  by  moonlight  without 
ray  attendance  !— ail  wroni;. 

(MuseSf  and  talks  to  herself). 

Doctor.  Very;  for  the  cold  exhalations  of i 

Beat.  {Abstractedly/).  That  favourite  Indian  hu4- 
sey,  who  never  quits  her 

Doctor.  May  occasion  an  access  of  disorder, 
whicli — -- 

Beat.  Will  one  day  or  olher  turn  me  out  of  my 
office. 

Doctor.  And  if  she  was  <o  die  in  consequence—— 

Beat.  I  shoud'iit  be  in  the  least  sorry  for  it. 

Doctor.  Madam ! 

Btqt.  Signort 

Enter  Zuma. 

So,  Zuma,  it  must  be  you,  I  imagine,  who  have  beeh 
advising  her  Excellency  to  walk  by  moonlight. 

Zuma.  I  am  too  humble  to  advise  any  one,  and 
have  not  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  Countess 
to  night. 

Beat.  Indeed  !  and  (to  Zuma)  how  dare  you  be 
absent  without  ray  permission  ? 

Zuma.  I  was  honour'd  with  permission  by  the 
Countess. 

Beat.  {To  her  Attendants).  Here's  violation  of 
form  !— -Inisilla,  watch  tbat  dangerous  woman,  there's 
mischief  in  her — she's  collecting  poison  in  her  eyes.— 
Doctor,  question  her  closely,  on  what  we  lately  spoke 
of,  while  1  go  and  rebuke  your  patient  in  due  form. 

(Sancho  nnd  C»sar  return), 

{Exit  Beatrice,  led  b?/  her  Gentleman   Usher , 

preceded  by  her  57aTf5— Zuma  leans  melon- 

^   choly  against  a  pillar — the   Doctor  seems  to 

'  Jix   his  eye  on  her  with  a  curious ^  but  not 

^.^,  unhind  regard). 

""^"'  Inis.,  Sancho  !  sfri<?lly  observe  every  motion  of  that 
Peruvian  ;  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  she  should 
not  be  out  of  your  sight,  nor  would  1  trouble  you  with 
the  office,  but  that  I  know  you  are  trust-worthy,  and 
scorn  to  quit  your  post.  [•£'«£<fr 

Sancho.  Caesar! 
,,   CfEsar,  Iss,  Massa.     ' 
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Sancho,  Keep  an  eye  on  that  girl — particalar 
business  calls  me  hence  for  an  hour ;  but  if  you  stir 
Ikoxn  this  spot,  I'll  have  you  flay'd  alive.  [Exit, 

CoKsar.  Tank  ye,  Massa — ray  affair  only  take  me 
half  Hn  hour,  and  1  come  back  before  you,        [^Exit, 

(Zuma  and  the  Doctor  advance  towards  each  other). 

Zuma.  {timidly).  Signor,  I  have  long  wished  to 
isay  something  to  you,  of  our  dear  mistress.  , 

Doctor.  The  wish  has  been  mutual,  pretty  Indian  ; 
I  myself  have,  of  late,  fek  something  approximating 
lo  a  sort  of  indication  to  converse  on  a  most  interesting 
snbject,  with  the  finest  female  specimen  of — of  the 
Indian  species. 

Zuma.  Although  taught  much  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Countess,  I  know  too  little  to  comprehend  ail  that 
is  said  by  gifted  men  like  you  ;  but  tell  me,  and  tell 
me  truly,  is  the  Vice-Queen  in  danger? 

Doctor.  Imminent ! 

Zuma.  From  what  cause  ? 

Doctor,  {looking  earnestly  at  her).  Slow  poison. 

Zuma.   W  ho  is  suspected  ? 

Doctor.  You — nay,  not  you  alone,  but  every  In- 
dian in  the  palace — don't  be  alarm'd — means  may  be 
found  to  save  her ;  if  not,  nil  her  native  attendants  will 
stand  a  chance,  as  Donna  Beatrice  would  say,  in  due 
form,  to  be  strangled. 

Zuma.  Alas !  there  may  be  bad  hearts ;  but  we, 
who  are  about  the  Countess  would  die  for  her,  for  she's 
all  goodness;  and,  in  proportion  as  Indians  love 
revenge,  they  never  are  ungrateful. — (Taking  his 
hand  earnestlt/,  he  draws  hack — she  recollects  her* 
self). — Pardon  !  I  had  forgot  myself. 
"  Doctor.  So  shall  I  too,  if  I  stay  with  such  a  sweet, 
charming — —Pray,  my  dear,  did  you  ever  hear  what 
JHierophilus  has  said  on  these  matters  ? 

Zuma.  I  hear  nothing,  see  nothing,  but  the 
Countess's  danger. 

Doctor.  Poor  thing  !  she  does  not  see  her  own  ; — 
that  great  man,  my  love,  says,  somewhere,  I  can't  tell 
exactly  where — that  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  body  is 
connected  with  the  slate  of  the  mind,  for  the  health  of 
which,  virtue  is  the  best  physician.  If  you  are  inno- 
cent, a  few  drops  of  the  spirit  of  conscious  rectitude 
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will  support  you  ;  and  should  you  ever  want  a  friend, 
coiuraand  an  old  man,  who  has  taken  a  liking  to  you, 
as  Asclepiades,  had  he  written  on  the  subject,  would 
have  said  ;  not  so  much  because  good  folks  speak  well 
of  you,  as  from  having  heard  you  abused  by  the  envious 
and  the  wicked. 

Zuma.  Good  !  good  man !  for  my  innocence,  1 
can  only  appeal  to  Heaven-->ou  earth,  i  am  deserted 
and  alone. 

AIR.— Zuma*. 

Hope  disappearing. 
No  voice  endearing, 
With  kindness  cheering, 

Where  can  I  fly? 
Oh !  then  believe  rae, 
Pity,  relieve  me, 

Poor  Zuma! 

Sorrows  degrading, 
Foes,  stern,  upbraiding, 
Friends  all  unaiding, 
Leave  rae  to  die! 
Oh  !  then,  believe  rae. 
Pity,  relieve  me. 

Poor  Zuma ! 

\_Exit. 

•  Doctor,  By  the  powers  of  Paracelsus,  that  girl  has 
decomposed  me.  And  she  is  suspected  to  be  a  hypo- 
crite, while  old  Donna  Beatrice,  who  never  opens  her 
mouth  but  to  be  wicked,  (in  due  form),  is  held  up  as 
a  prodigy  of  honour  and  integrity.  Sweets  do  pro- 
duce acids, — Caustics  may  produce  comforts;  but  to 
call  that  Indian  girl  malignant,  and  the  Christian  lady 
good-natured,  were  to  pronounce  Assafoetida  conserve 
of  Roses.  Poor,  poor  Zuma!  the  heart  must  be  harder 
than  a  pestle  and  mortar,  which  could  resist  thy  tears. 
Mine  is  made  of  softer  materials,  as  my  poor  lost  wife 
knew  how  to  profit  by. 

•  The  irregularity  of  measure  in  •everal  of  the  Songs,  has  been  occa- 
noned  by  adaptation  of  the  words  to  Music;  in  lieu  of  retaining  those 
better  attempts  at  verse  whicli  belonged  to,  and  grew  out  of  the  Story  of 
the  Piece. 
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SONG— Doctor. 

Learned  men, 

Now  and  then, 
Yield  to  very  odd  vagaries;, 

And,  tho'  grave, 

Still  1  have 
Whimsies  of  m^  own. 

Palpitations, 

Sweet  sensations. 
Skip  about  my  heart  like  fairies. 

Who,  viewing 

Beauty  suing, 
Can  its  power  disown  ? 

For  learned  men,  &c. 

By  surprise, 

Flora's  eyes 
Caught  my  fancy  at  Toledo ; 

When  we  wed. 

Neighbours  said, 
**  What  a  charming  pair  !" 

Flora  scolding. 

Soon  beholding 
Nought  to  conquer  me  could  she  do, 

Took  to  crying, 

I  complying, 
Kiss'd  the  weeping  fair. 

For  learned  men,  &c. 

Flora  died! 

How  1  cried ! 
And  I  vow'd  that  I'd  live  single : 

Some  said,  I,  ' 

With  one  eye 
Cried,  and  laugh'd  with  t'other ! 

But  Lucetta, 

Who  knew  better, 
Catne,  her  sobs  with  mine  to  mingle ; 

Talk'd  of  Flora, 

And  wept  o'er  her, 
Till  we  wed  each  other- 

For  learned  men,  &c. 
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SCENE  III. 


A  beautiful  Pavilion  in  a  spacious  Garden,  fty 
Moonlight. 

The  Countess  and  her  Ladies  discovered — The  Coun- 
tess reclines  on  a  Settee^  the  other  Ladies  are  placed 
in  elegant  groups  around^  accompanying  with  Lutes 
and  Guittars,  a  Dance  of  Indian  Girls,  who  finish 
hy  offering  Fruits  and  Flowers  to  the  Countess,  i 

Count.  Who  are  these  little  girls  ? 

Clara.  Children  of  your  bounty,  Lady;  every  sua 
that  lights  your  palace,  smiles  on  the  prayers  of  these 
young  innocents,  who,  by  your  goodness,  learn  not 
not  only  gratitude  to  yqu,  but  to  that  beneficent  Power 
which  animates  your  actions. 

Count,  (Coming  forward).  I  could  almost  fancy 
the  sight  of  their  happiness  more  efiective  than  the 
best  arrangements  of  our  worthy  Doctor.  Some 
countenances  carry  a  charm  with  them — Where  "'is 
Zuma? 

Clara.  I  will  seek  her,  Madam.  [^Exit, 

Countess.  The  sight  of  her  always  does  me  good; 
indeed,  I  feel  much  better  now;  but  there  are  faces, 
perhaps  I  am  unjust,  which,  by  their  stern,  and  raor* 
ti fy ing  features — 

(Attendant  entering). 

i' Attend.  Donna  Beatrice,  your  Excellency! 
.*~Countess.  I  am  not  so  well  again.     (Resumes  her 
her  seat). 

Enter  BeATRiCE,  attended  as  before — she  makes  a 
profound  reverence  to  the  Countess,  whOf  smiling, 
bows  in  return. 

Well,  Governess? 

Beat.  Your  £xcellcncy  beholds  (he  humblest  of 
your  servants,  who,  with  profound  respect  for  your 
person,  and  reverence  for  your  vice-regal  state,  most 
respectfully  begs  leave  to  say,  that  no  lady  ever  acted 
with  half  so  much  imprudence  as  your  £xcelleiicy. 
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J   On  the  part  of  your  physician,  I  further  take  leave  to 
observe — 

Countess.  I  wish  you  would  XnVc  leave,  Beatrice, 
imless  you  could  contrive  to  come  in  a  pleasantcr  hu- 
mour. 1  had  just  begun  to  be  happy,  and  happiness 
leads  io  health. 

Beat.  Ayp,  when  properly  introduced ;  but  health 
does  not  attend  invitations  by  moonlight. 

Countess.  Well,  in  obedience  to  you  and  the  Doc- 
tor, the  kind  arm  of  Zuma  shall  support  ipe  to  the 
palace — Didn't  some  one  go  to  fetch  her?    * ' 

Beat.  Being  under  my  protection,  I  bave,  with 
great  respect  for  your  Excellency,  ventured  to  forbid 
her  appoaching  you  this  evening ;  her  familiarity  fa- 
tigues you. 

Countess.  You  are  too  good — Poor  Zuma ! 
Beat.  Madam,  there  is  not  one  of  your  Ladies  but 
has  observed  the  ascendancy  which,  by  some  magic 
fascination,  she  has  gained  over  your  Excellency. 

Countess.  My  Ladies  are  much  too  condescending, 
and  you  are — 

Beat.  Yes,  my  Lady,  1  know  too  well  what  I  am  ; 
(Affecting  tears)  and  when  your  poor  dear  Lady  mo- 
ther died — 

Countess.  She  left  me  to  your  care — but  could  she 
behold  you,  levelling  the  shafts  of  littleness  and  envy 
against  a  defenceless  female,  because  I  dare  to  love* 
her,  that  Parent  would  resume  the  trust  reposed,  and 
turn  with  indignation  from  advisers  who  think  ray 
weakness  equal  to  their  Own.     (Goes  up). 

Beat.  (Crying).    Poor  dear  girl!  I'm  sure  I  love 
her  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  world — Speak,  Ladies, 
did  you  ever  hear  me  say,  that  ever  I — 
Ladies.  Never  !  never ! 

Countess.  Fie  on  your  ready  tongues !  I  have  no 
power  to  rebuke  you  as  I  ought.  Governess,  your 
hand^ — be  just,  be  kind,  and  you  shall  ever  find  your 
mistress  so. 

Beat.  Somebody  shall  pay  for  this— in  due  form. 
(Aside). 

(Trumpet). 
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Re-enter  Claha. 

Clara*  Madam,  my  Lord  the  Viceroy  is  arrived, 
and  hastens  to  salute  you. 

(Trumpets). 

Attendants  with    Torches  precede  the   Count, 
who  enters,  followed  by  Nobles^  Sfc. 

Count.  (Run9  to  embrace  the  Countess).  My  love  ! 
my  dear  Oriana !  Two  days'  absence  has  seemed  as 
many  years.  Our  good  physician  delights  mc  witli 
the  hope  thai  you  gain  health  and  strength ;  and  yet, 
I  learn'd  with  terror — {embracing  her) — 

Beat.  Aye,  aye,  the  Doctor  has  made  some  disco- 
very from  Zuma,  and  will  do  her  business,  though  I 
can't.  (Aside). 

Countess.  What'was  the  object  of  your  terror  ? 

Count.  That  this  time  of  evening  is  most  dange- 
rous— 

Enter  Zuma. 

— Beatrice,  you  and  your  Ladies  have  my  thanks  for 
thus  assisting  to  amuse  your  Lady. 

Beat.  {Half  crying)^  I'm  sure  I  never  was  so 
happy  in  all  my  life,  my  Lord  ;  and  those  dear  little 
innocents,  and  Zuma,  that  darling  Peruvian — 1  assure 
you,  my  Lord— 

Count.  I  doubt  not  your  «incerity,  your  honest 
tears  proclaim  it. — Come,  love. 

FINALE. 

{During  thejirst  Chorus  the  Indian  Girls  dance 
before  the  Count  and  Countess,  who  go  off^ 
Beairiccfolloicing). 

Zuma*  Let  the  lively  Banja  play. 

Let  the  voice  of  mirth  resound. 
While  to  measures  light  and  gay 
Nimble  footsteps  print  the  ground. 
Chorus.  Let  the  lively,  &c. 
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{Dnring  the  Chorus^  Mirvan  enters,  Mirvan 
apart y  unobserved  hy  all  but  Zuma,  in  an 
under'tone) —  ; 

^  Miro.     Zuma  !  dear  Zuma  !  you  must  stay. 
Zuma.  My  duty  calls  another  way. 

Mirvan  {in  a  short  Recitative)* 

If  e'er  your  infant's  life  was  dear, 

A  more  imperious  duty  calls  you  here. 

TRIO. 

Mirvan. 

While  mirth,  without  alloy, 

Here,  in  every  breast  may  burn ; 
You  must  quit  this  scene  of  joy, 
"^And  with  Mirvan  quick  return. 

Together, 

Tho'  the  lively  Banja  play, 

Tho'  the  voice  of  mirth  resound, 

Mirv.'    Iwe}  must  to  other  scenes  away, 
M.Where  perils  dread  our  child  surround. 

Zuma  and  Inisilla, 

Pleasures  sweet  without  alloy. 

Mere,  in  ev'ry  breast  shall  burn  ; 
While  we  hail  with  purest  joy 

Our  Lady's  health,  our  Lord's  return. 

Chorus. 

Let  the  lively  Banja  play, 

Let  the  voice  of  mirth  resound  ! 
.^    While  to  measures,  light  and  gay 
Nimble  footsteps  print  the  ground. 

END  OF  ACT  I. 
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ACT     II. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Rocky  Pass'^in  front  is  the  mouth  of  a  Cavcy  near 
which  is  a  large  moveable  Stone, 

PiCQUiLLo  enters^  from  the  Cavern. 

Picq,  There  he  lies,  poor  little  hoy,  tired  to  death, 
liill'd  to  sleep  with  cryin^r,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  road 
as  I  am  ;  for  in  trying  to  avoid  these  rascally  Indians, 
I've  lost  the  only  track  I  knew, — and  how  I  shall 
carry  the  important  secret  1  have  learned,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  this  wonderful  medicine,  to  the  Viceroy,  and 
restore  poor  Zuma's  boy,  pnzzles  me  not  a  little. 
Thi»  shady  retreat,  where  1  have  sheltered  him  to 
sleep,  secure  from  i\\6  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  may 
also  afford  a  siesta  for  myself;  but  if  any  wild  aaimal 
should  surprize  me,  mercy  on  us  ! 

£«/(?rCriisfCHiLLA, 

— St.  Jago  be  praised,  its  my  dear  Chinchilla — ^you 
look  nlarn\'d. 

Chin.  My  countrymen  surround  us,  but  I'll  defend 
you.     Why  havd  yt)u  left  the  right  path  ? 

Pieq.  For  fear  of  those  very  blood-thirsty  rebel- 
lious Indians ;  but  as  they  are  thy  countrymen,  I'll 
not  abuse  them.  A  set  of  unreasonable  fellows,  who, 
when  we  Spaniarf:]s  have  come  all  the  way  from  the 
old  world  to  relieve  'cm  of  their  paltry  gold,  ^nd  make 
'em  happy,  whether  they  will  or  no,  have  the  into* 
Jerable  impudence  to  be  discontent(?d. 

Chin.  Look,  Picquillo,  that  cave  is  a  branch  of 
those  mines  jour  countrymen  cut  through  our  hills  in 
search  of  gold  ;  the  other  end  of  it,  at  a  short  distance, 
opens  near  the  Viceroy's  Palace.  (Going  towards  the 
Cave,  he  slops  her). 
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Picq»  Don't  go  in  there — youMl  disturb — 

Chin.  Some  animal  ?  A  sleeping  lion,  haply,  or  a 
serpent. 

JPicq .  Not  quite  so  dangerous. 

Chin.  Shoot  it.  (Pointing  to  Plcquillo's  Pistols). 

JPicq.  Not  for  the  world — ^'tis  a  little  boy. 

Chin.  A  little  boy  !    how  came  you  by  a  little  boy  ? 

Picq.  No  uncommon  conseqnence  of  quitting  the 
right  path  ; — but  I  will  preserve  him  for  his  mother,  at 
the  hazard  of  my  life. 

Chin.  His  mother!  who  is  that  mother  ? 

Picq.  Zuma,  your  friend — nay,  don't  be  jealous. 
Hark  !  1  thought  I  heard  his  sweet,  outlandish  tongue, 
which  calls  on  his  parent  incessantly — come  with  rae ; 
he'll  be  pleased  to  see  an  old  acquaintance. 

i^         JEnters  the   Cavern — Chinchilla    is  following, 
,;,  Txhen  Azan,  wilh  a  Party  of  Indians,  who  had 

entered  at  the  hack  during  the  last  line  of 
Picquillo's  Speech,  intercept,  and  seize  ChiW' 
chiila,7P-fl«rf  at  a  sign  from  Azan,  ihey  roll 
the  stone  to  the  mouth,  so  as  to  close  it  up), . 

Azan.  So,  traitress  !  thy  footsteps  have  been  watch- 
ed ; — take  her  away  ! — The  Spaniard  is  secure  ;  he'll 
scarcely  thread  the  mazes  of  that  cavern  without  a 
light  or  guide  ;  thcu  let  him  perish,  another  victim  to 
our  injured  gods. 

Chin,  {on  her  knees).  My  brother,  dearest) brother! 
Zuma's  infant  is  also  there,  and — 

A%an.  Ha  !  have  1  then  once  more  the  detested  off- 
spring of  ray  rival  in  my  power?  J^t  her  hated  hus- 
band come,  and  save  it.  Take  ray  degenerate  sister 
hence ! 

{She  is  forced  off), 

• — And,  by  your  country's  wrongs,  I  charge  you,  guard 
that  cave,  while  I  seek  obdurate  Zuma — her  compli- 
ance now,  alone  can  purchase  the  safety  of  her  boy. 

[^Exeunt  Indians. 
•—Now  for  rcYenge,  or  love  ! 
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ti  to  ,xli,  AIR. — AzAN.  >a*»»i* 

As  when  the  lion,  in  pursuit  of  prey,  ■'  '^' 

Prowls  o'er  the  forest  drear, 
The  timid  trav'ller  on  his  way, 

Recoils,  the  monarch  of  the  woods  to  hear. 

Thus  let  the  victitps  of  my  wrath  beware. 
For  fiercer  than  the  lion's  rage,  Jk 

The  war  which  slighted  love  can  wage, 
Inspired  by  fell  despair  !  ,  •  •i'  v'^ 

(Ejsiti  '^  ' 
H 
SCENE  II.  ^ 

A  remote  boundary  of  the  Palace  Garden-^ Near  the 
centre^  is  the  decayed  entrance  to  the  Shaft  of  a  dc" 
serted  Gold  Mine — Dilapidated  Steps  at  the  mouth 
of  it. 

ZuMA  entersy  looking  for  Mirvan. 

Zuma.  Mirvan  not,  here !   Why  has  he  thus  called 
me  from  ray  duty,  and  left  me  in  suspense  ? 

ECHO  DUET.  t 

Zuma.  Whither,  whither  is  he  straying  ? 
Soft  he  whisper'd  in  ray  ear, 
Hasten,  Zuma  !  no  delaying, 
Mirvan  soon  will  meet  thee,  dear ! 

Mirvan  (zoithout).  '^* 

Mirvan  soon  will  meet  thee,  dear !      -'--i  ^'.'  ^^^^ 
(Zuma  goes  out — Mirvan  enters). 

Mirt.    TIjy  voice  now  near,  and  now  retreating, 
Yields  alternate  hope  and  fear  ; 
-,  ^  .  JEcho,  that  sweet  voice  repeating. 

Charms  thine  anxious  lover's  ear  ! 

'^'°" '  Zuma  (without). 

Charm^  Uui^  Anzious  lover's  ear ! 
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(Zuma  enters  during  third  Verse).  ,  > 

Mirv.     This  way  ! 

Zuma,  This  way  ! 

Zuma.  Why  did  you  leave  me,  Mirvan? 

Mirv.  1  thought,  in  passing,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
your  child.  How  shall  I  tell  you,  Zuma,  he  has  dis- 
appeared ? 

Zuma.  Say  not  he's  lost !  My  Zamorin !  my  child  ! 
the  wicked  Azan  has  destroyed  him  surely ;  or,  haply, 
down  some  dreadful  preci  piece,  wanting  a  mother's 
guard,  he  may  have  fallen!  Oh  !  Mirvan!  Mirvan! 
why  did  you  consent  to  yield  our  countrymen  a  pledge 
so  precious  ? 

Mirv.  Through  each  woodland  wild,  mountain,  or 
dell,  our  friends  have  spread  themselves,  and  must 
succeed  in  finding  him.  I  came  in  anxious  hope  he 
might  have  been  by  thee  conveyed  away,  and^y^a, 
then  to  blame  thee  for  the  deed.  V 

Zuma.  Begone !  lose  not  a  moment ;  bring  me  back 
^y  hoy,  or  ne'er  see  Zuma  more. 

Mirv.  Wilt  thou  await  me  here? 

Zuma.  No;  I  too  will  seek  him — if  he  did  buf 
breathe  his  anxious  mother's  name,  Nature  will  freight 
some  zephyr  with  the  sound,  to  greet  that  mother's 
car.  \ Exeunt  Mirvan  and  Zuma. 

{As  Zuma  goes  offy  Cxsar  peeps  on  from  next 
Entrance^  after  Zuma). 

Ccesar.  Ah  ha!  dere  go  Missa  Zuma!  Lucky 
Blackee  found  right  way  at  last !  Caesar  no  lose  sight, 
fear  he  get  Massa  Buckra  big  bamboo.  (Going). 


Enter  Sancho,        ,.ai  #rf        "> 

Sancho.  Cassar!  Caesar!  I  say,  thou  little  villain, 
with  a  great  man's  namej  where  is  the  girl  I  bade  you 
not  lose  sight  of? 

Cassar.  Dere,  Massaj  dere  she  go — look !  pretty 
creature  for  all  her  ignorance,  poor  devil,  eh,  Massa  ? 
Great  beauty,  for  all  she  know  no  better. 

Sancho.  Cassar,  you're  no  bad  judge.     I'm  glad 
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she's  fouTtd — st^y  here,  and  I'll  just  follow,  and  have  a 
tae-a-l6te  with  her.  lExit, 

As  she  goes  off^  Inisilla  enters. 

Inis.  Where  is  that  Madam  Zurna,  I  bid  your 
trust-worthy  master  watch  ? 

Ccesar.  Dcre,  Missee,  dat  way — Massa  good  man — 
do  him  duty  what  you  bid — didn't  go  away  from  post 
no  more  than  Caesar — shabby  tint?  lo  leave  post  ! 

Inis.  Peace,  impertinence!  W  ho  is  that  Peruvian 
Chief,  who  passes  yonder  ?  . 

Ccesar.  Eh!  oh!  dat  Missa  Zuma's  chum-chum-^* 
dey  two  marry,  poor  ignorant  devils  I 

Inis.  Stay  here,  (^aesur,  and  1*11  go  offer  him  a  little 
good  advice  on  his  wife's  conduct,  [Exit. 

Casshr.  Eh  !  '  fine  to  learn  much  good  tings  like 
white  man  !  Blackee,  and  poor  pagan  Peru-man,  no 
talk  to  odcr  man's  wife.  Black  Squaw  and  Peru  wo- 
man tink  shame  to  talk  to  oder  woman's  husband-— 
poor  ignorant  devils ! 

{Chilcfs  voice  heard  from  below,  "  Mother  V^) 

—Eh  !  what  dat  ?  Talk  of  de  devil  and  he  come,  I 
fear.  Oh,  no! — not  noting — ittle  bit  wind  tickel  tree, 
and  make  him  talk.  Dis  be  mouth  of  old  gold  mine  ; 
all  workec,  workee  empty — Stairs  go  down.  Ah  !  me 
know  where  gold  grow  in  my  poor  black  cwintry— 
beautiful  place  for  all  that — ups  and  downs! — poor 
Cssar  1  once  a  prince,  now  a  slave. 

AIR. — C^SAR. 

Warlike  mother  Csesar  had, 

Negro  song  her  valour  speak  ; 
Yet  her  temper  not  so  bad. 

For  she  only  kill  a  man  a  week! 
Cxsar  daddy,  mighty  king, 
Drink  and  figlit,  and  dance  and  sing, 

Chickarack,  :^<J   .«. 

Carawack, 

'H.,\  ^  <    Ho,  ho,  ho! 
,x;  -  it.  Dingle,  jingle,  ting,  tang,  taro  I 


^-'  iK(»*i?r  of  Congo  malte  great  strife, 

Caesar  dad,  him  life  to  save,  **T 

Pickaninny,  crown,  and  wife,  'd 

'   '  Sell  poor  Crt^sar  for  a  slavd  !  si 

Cruel  tln<^  of  Congo  King,  'f 

But  Caesar  dry  liim  tear,  and  sing.  • 
Chickarack,  &c. 

Little  black  Cupid  shoot  him  dart. 

In  de  laud  where  Cajsar  come ;  , 

Nogcr  lady  touch  him  heart,  .^ 

Love  her  most  as  well  as  rum.  ^^ 

In  hcr,nose  she  stick  a  ring, 
,  And  promise,  when  we  meet,  to  sing, 
Chirarack, 
Karawack, 

Ho,  ho,  ho! 
Dingle,  dangle,  ting,  tang,  tarol-v 

Cassar,  Nobody  come  back,  den  me  no  stay. 

(Child  heard  to  call  "  Mother^*  distinctly/ 1  from 
V  the  shaft  of  the  Mine). 

— Eh  !  what !  he  call  mother  again  !  Somebody  down 
here— Caesar  rub  two  sticks,  make  light,  and  go  look, 
if  de  devil  come.  '^ 

{He  breaks  a  slid:  of  Spice-wood  and  rubs  ity — 
it  takes  ,firey  and  he  goes  dpwn  the  steps  with 
the  light).  '.  'f'*^  V  V}%'<i'-i^  li'-r.-:'.  : 

.  ■  ■■  'V  ■■'■ 

Enter  Beatrice  and  the  Dpctor,  attended.- 

{The  Attendants  remain  at  the  back). 

Doctor.  My  dear  Signora,  you  have  walked  rae  io 
the  very  confines  of  the  Viceroy's  grounds,  merely  to 
tell  me  what  J  knew  before. 

Beat.  But  if  we  should  lose  the"  Countess,  what 
would  become  of  that  poor,  but  arrogant,  Peruvian, 
Zuma  ? 

Doctor.  She  would  suffer  a  complete  complication, 
—but  to  change  the  subject — Where  is  your  sprightly 
nephew,  Picquillo  ?  I  hav'nt  seen  hira  these  two 
days. 
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Beat,  And  if  he  was  seen  no  more,  it  wou'dii't  mat. 
ter ;  bis  grovelling  ideas  not  only  destroy  my  repose, 
but,  vile,  calumniating  JezabcU,  jealous  of  my  liigli 
favour  with  her  Excellency,  have  dared  report — 
would  you  imagine,  such  insuflferablc  scandal? — that 
he  is  not  my  nephew — J  tremble  while  i  speak  it — but 
my  son! 

Doctor.  By  Esculapius,  I  am  petrified! 

Beat.  Aye,  Signor,  what  would  (larpocratus,  and 
Hieronymus,and  Anonymus,  and  all  your  great  friends 
say,  were  they  told  that  Donna  Beatrice  Leonora  Guz- 
raana  Alfiera  SuperbaGonfaleora,  pattern  of  punctilio, 
and  terror  of  all  the  incorrect  in  Spain,  had  had  a  son! 

Doctor.  (With  affected  solemnihj).  Between  you 
and  me,  such  an  accident  could  never  have  happened, 
unless  in  due  form;  and  if  J  had  any  doubts  on  the 
subject,  I'm  sure  the  earnestness  of  your  manner,  al- 
most amounts  to  their  complete  extirpation. 

Beat.  Almost  I  not  quite  convinced!  then,  hear  me 
swear — 

Doctor.  O,  fie ! 

Beat.  Yes,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Ursula,  and  every  pro- 
totype of  purity,  bear  a  most  ilUused  virgin  thus  de» 
cl^re^^C Dropping  un  her  knees)^ — that  if  the  shock- 
ing  imputation  be  correct,!  do  invoke  the  sable  daemon 
of  mischief  to  asceiid,  and  bring  a  living  witness,  if 
mjr — 

(Caesar  ascends  froin  the  Mine,  mth  the  Child  in 

^o      his  arms,  which  exclaims,   ^^^  Mother!**    The 

Ladies  scream;    Beatrice  Jails   on  the   asto* 

nish*d  Doctor ;  Caesar,  in  surprize,  keeps  his 

'        aUitude,  and  after  a  momentary  picture,  the 

following  Concerted  Piece  commences). 

Ctesar.  Here  be  is,  and  his  daddy  not  far  off. 

CONCERTED  PIECE. 

Ctesar.  What  de  matter,  lady  bright? 
Pickaninny  do  no  harm. 
Doctor.  Sure,  I  can't  believe  ray  sight,*'^*'   '* 
•Twoald  Old  Nick  himself  alarm — 
By  rising  up  thus,  like  a  sprite,  from  the  grave, 
You've  kilrd  the  old  lady,  you  devil,  you  have! 
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Cassar.  Massa  Doctor,  true  roc  tell, 

How  it  happen  all ; 
Down  de  well, 
Metink  he  fell,  ^^ 

Moder  loud  him  call. 
Blackee  go 
Down  below, 

Fetch  him  up,  dat  all ! 

Picquillo  {^Beneath), 
Halloo!  (lalloo! 
Doctor.  W  hatV  next  to  do  ? 

CoBsftr,  More  children  !  1  go  see. 

(Gives  the  Child  to  the  Doctor,  and  descetidi  again). 

Doctor  {Looking  at  the  Boi/). 

This  face  divine 

Is  none  of  thine. 
That's  plain  enough  to  see. 

Zvw A  enters,  followed bt/ Savvho. 

Zuma  {entering). 
Cease  your  coward  attempts  my  firm  faith  to  deistroy  i 

MmVAN  c»/er*,  followed  bi/ Imiaihi, a. 
Mirvdn  {To  Inisilla,  as  they  enter). 
Fair  Lu(3y»  these  arts  you  but  vainly  employ ! 

Mirvan  {Seeing  Zmx\\^).'      -*^*  *** 
,Hi\  ,  My  Zuma!  '  *^  ' 

Zuma.  Dear  Mirvanr  ^^*  '* 

Bath  {Perceiving  the  Child).  Ye  powers!  my  boy  ! 

j  ^^v  SEPTETTO. 

With  rapture  transported,  with  gratitude  wild, 
What  joy!  thus  beholding  our  bieautiful  child!    .  > 

Inisilla  and  Sancho. 
With  wonder  transported !  indignant  and  wild  ! 
With  scorn  thus  insulted,  no  more  I'm  beguil'd  ! 

Clarat  Ddcf or  dn'd  Garcia.  ' 

With  rapture  transported  1  ivitH  gratilude  wild  ! 
What  joy,  thus  regaining,  in  safety,  their  childf.  -  ' 
^_.    ^d    ..ij"    (A  pistol  heard  below). 
Sancho.   Mejcy   on   us!    they've   undcrmin'd   the 
palace! — ' 

e2 
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Doctor.  Some  inephitic  explosion,  and  as  Hermes 
Trisraegistiis  justly  obsorees,  Cac.ar  may  be  blown  to 
atoms.  Hark  ye,  Pagans  !  Savaps !  in  your  ear  a 
word  at  parting — Zunia,  {in  an  under  tonc)^  I  respect, 
and  believe  you  to  have  the  heart  of  an  angel — Mir- 
van  !  {harshly,  then  in  a  softer  ione)i  take  care  of  your 
wife  ;  fhere's  such  a  dangerous  cabal  against  her,  that, 
as  Thessalus  would  have  advised,  run  away  with  her 
as  fast  as  you  can. 

(The  Doctor  sai/s  the  above  with  the  appear- 
a/ice  of  anger  in  his  looks  and  gestures,  but 
with  a  significant  glance  of  good  nature  to 
them). 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mirvan  and  ^uma. 
Mirv.  Come,  Zuma  !  "  ' 

Zuma.  Mirvan,  njy  Chil  :';  with  thee;  but 

Zuraa  is  accused  of  dreadful  cnnus,  and  flight  would 
sanction  the  black  caliimny. 

^irt).  Whilst  ihou  dost  keep  sacred  the  fatal  secret, 
we  are  all  saf<;  ;  and  lest  thy  ktxii,  anxiely  impair  thy 
strength,  receive  this  potent  and  Wisamic  produce  of 
the  Tree  of  Health. —  (Gives  a  pozcder). — No  ill  is 
proof  against  its  wondrous  virtiie :  it  is  permitted  to 
be  given  for  thee,  and  for  thy  Child.  But  yet  re- 
membdr,  by  thine  oath  'tis  sacriL^d  to  Peruvians  only. 
^^iZuma,  Keep  but  my  boy  from  Azan. — iKissins:  the 

fCkiid).       ^       '      -'      ^:;' 

'^fi  JV/rV©.  Rely  on  me,  «or  feiir  tliy'Mirvan's  love  for 
Zuma.  '  ■ 

SONG— Mi  a  VAN. 

The  sun,  his  bright  beams  Viiay  withhold,  love, 

11  n reflected  the  moon -beam  nuiy  be, 
But,  ne'er  till  this  bosom  be  cold,  love,nic?.'t  .^> 

Shall  its  pulse  throb  for  any  but  thee! 
For  thou  art  the  joy  of  my  heart,  love  ! 

All  beauty,  thy  beauties  outvie  I ,»,..;» ,;f.^.. 
And  ere  with  thy  image  J'd  part,  love,  ,y 

Thy  lover,  thy  husband  would  die! 

The  Spring's  lovely  verdure  may  turn,  love,. 

To  Autumn's  sad  colourless  hue. 
And  Winter,  like  Summer,  may  burn,  love. 

Ere  lessen  my  ardour  for  you. 
For  thou  art  the  joy  of  my  heart,  love,  &c. 

I  Exit  zDith  the  Boi/. 
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CAsMirvangoesa/ff  InhiWa  comes  from  behind 
unobserved  by  T^iima J  who  remains  anxiously 
looking  after  Mirvah). 

Inis,  J  cou'dn't  overhear  what  they  said;  but,  that 
powder  which   he  gave  her — she  mast  be  cunning  in- 

iideed,  if  she  eludes  me  ! — {Comes  forward). — So,  ray 
beautiful  Per uvU%  your  plans  arc  taking  efiect,  I 
overhe«rd. 

Zuma.  What,  Inisilla,  have  you  overheard?  The 
heart  of  Zuma  shrinks  not  from  enquiry. 

Inis.  No,  some  people  have  large  latitude  of  con- 
science ;  but,  for  my  part,  were  I  to  keep  a  young  Pe- 

•^jruvinn  in  conversation  so  long  as  you  have  done — 
-    Zuma.  You   might  be   better  employed,  than  in 
joining  to  destroy  one,  who  never  yet  wished  to  offend 
even  a  Spaniard.  ,   . 

Inis.  Indeed!  it  might  be  Donna^  or  Signora,  at 
least  in  some  people's  mouths,  when  they  address  their 
betters.  You'll  follow  to  the  Palace,  Madam  !  I'll 
not  lose  sight  of  her  however.  {^Aside).  [Exit, 

Zuma.  I  was  to  blame  to  answer  with  such  scorn ; 
but  my  .thoughts  were  on  a  more  important  subject; 

^.It'es,  surely  I  may  save  my  dearest  Lady,  and  neither 

.  endanger  the  safety  of  Mirvan  or  my  Child!  Sur- 
rounded by  the  shades  of  death,  she  did  not  forget 
her  faithful  Zuma.  J  heard  her  lips  pronounce  a 
blessing  on  my  name !  Yes,  by  the  sacred  light  of  the 
sun,  jl  swear,  1  will  preserve  her. 

AIR — Zuma. 

Aid  me,  Heav'n,  the  means  to  give. 
Of  life  renew'd,  of  peace  and  joy  ! 

To  bid  the  soul  of  virtue  live, 
And  care's  fell  reign  destroy  ! 

So  shall  the  blessings  I  bestow. 

Returning  on  this  troubled  breast,         < 
'Hushev'ry  plaint,  heal  cv'ry  woe,  ;**'^!  h^m^'^-n 

And  soothe  each  care  to  fcst !        '  ■ "'  '^  ^'  ''' 

.     rn,\iiv  ,  'f,'^  <^i  ■.■,•.:,*.,  ■     ''■+  r^   ' 
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SCENE  IV. 


The  Rocky  Pass  as  before,  with  the  Slone  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cavern. 

Enter  Azan,  and  Partisans. 

Azan.  Countrymen,  within  yon  cave  wc  hold  <wo 
hostapi's — one,  a  Spaniard,  whose  friends  will  buy  his 
life  with  ransom  of  some  fitty  of  our  tribe  ; — the  other 
is  the  child  of  Zuma,  whose  stay  with  us  will  secure 
his  mother's  faltering  faith — Approach  !  remove  that 
barrier,  and  behold  the  yonn^  Peruvian  cherub  I— 
(The^  remove  the  S<o«c--CaBsar  peeps  out). 

Ccesar.  Tankce,  Massa. 

Zcgro,  A  young  Peruvian  cherub  ! 

Cassar.  Who!  me!  poor  ignorant  davils  ! 

PiCQuitLO  enters,  \ 

Azan.  (ferociously).  Where  is  Zuma's  mfant  ? 

Picq.  Can't  say— lost  him  in  the  cave,  where, 
tumbling  over  a  fragment,  my  pistol  went  off  like 
lightning;  the  cavern  roared  like  thunder,  and  I  tore 
my  dooblet  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  coming 
together .'  ^ 

y.Azan.  Where  is  the  infant  ?  royi'^dn,' 

Picq.  I  don't  know,  as  Vm  a  Gentleman!       . 

CcBsar.  How  should  he,  poor  white  animal — 09 
child  dere — Caesar  save  child — go  back  for  white  man 
— be  fire  him  pistol  for  signal — flight  go  out — hear 
your  voices  in  the  dark,  and  you  let  us  free. 

Azan,  Outcasts  of  nature  !  whose  black  and  pallid 
hues,  unknown  to  the  sun's  offspring,  proclaim  ye 
loonsters,  prepare  for  death  !  Away  with  thrra  !  On 
your  lives  keep  them  safe !         [Exit  with  Peruvians, 

Pica.  Here's  another  turn  of  fortune!  even  the 
powerful  panacea  in  my  pocket  will  fail  to  preserve 
me  in  a  case  like  this  ;  and  'tis  doubly  hard  to  meet 
with  death  while  looking  for  the  Doctor! 

Ccesar.  Never  mind,  Massa  !  good  luck  come  yet. 

[^Exeunt f  guarded. 
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Enter  Chinchilla. 

Chin.  In  custody  of  Zcgro !  he's  bat  a  shallow 
head,  though  a  good  soldier,  and  he  loves  me— that 
may  somewhat  help  us-r-ray  poor  Picquillo  !  some- 
thing must  be  done  !  yes,  1  will  die,  or  save  thee  I 

lExit  after  them, 

SCENE  V,  : 

A  Peruvian  Habitation.  "* 

Entfir  Zegro,  and  Picquillo. — ZEano  hj/s  down 
"    ""'  his  Helmet  and  Mantle.      '"•     '  '* - ' 

Ptcq.  How  long  must  I  be  detained  ? 

Zegro.  Till  you  are  sacrificed  to  our  Indian  Gods. 

Picq.  Where's  my  companion  ? 

Zegro.  Within,  guarded  as  you  arc. 
,    Picq.    More  comfort !    here  comes  that  seducing 
devil,  whp  shut  me  iu  the  cave. 

.m^n  ^jv ,         :^fiter  CiiiJf chtlla  . 
V '  \    "      (Picquillo  goes  up  the  Stage),  .     j,„,^„  ]■■ 

'tC^fttk.  There  he  is,  and  if  he  speaks  kintHytohio 
before  niy  countrymen,  he'll  ruin  all.  Zegro,  you 
know  how  angry  my  brother  will  be,  should  you  let 
that  Castilian  escape ;  but  he's  very  harmless — my 
brother  needn't  have  rolled  a  stone  before  the  entrance 
of  the  cavern  to  detain  him. 

Picq.  (Apart).  Her  brother  closed  the  cave  then. 

Chin.  (To  Zegro).  Convey  him  to  the  dungeon 
beneath  ;  there  is  no  one  here  who  will  attempt  by 
stealth  to  give  him  freedom — (Significantlt/). 

Zegro.  1  hope  not — We've  got  but  two  fat  victim^ 
out  ot  three,  to  sacritice  to  VitzlepuUi ;  and,  after  a  little 
fading,  he  would  just  do  for  the  third. 
>"  Chin.  And  I  dare  say,  if  a  plan  of  disguise  struck  a 
dtear,  anxious  little  damsel  all  in  a  moment,  you 
wou'dn't  take  the  trouble  of  popping  on  a  long 
Peruvian    mantle    like    this— {pointing    to    Zegro\« 
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mantle^  which  he  hax  hid  on  a  seat) — and  hiding 
jour  head  in  a  helmet  like  that. 

Picq.  Why,  as  to  that,  nobody  will  siisprct  me  of 
preferring  a  pretty  girl  to  being  fattened  for  the  feast 
of  Vitzlepulti. 

Chin.  And  now,  Zegro,  suppose  you  were  to  go, 
and  examine  the  dungeon  brlow.  Lend  me  your 
axe,  and  V\[  answer  for  the  prisoner. 

Zegro,  Aye,  but  first,  to  make  all  safe,  I'll  fasten  this 
cord  round  him,  and  for  greater  security,  keep  hold  of 
the  other  end  myself. — (Fastens  the  cord  round 
Picquillo).— You're  sure  you're  not  afraid  of  him  ? 
If  be  resists,  call  out,  and  I  can  pull  him  to  me  thus— 
{PuUs  the  cord),      .    ,  ^      •  -nnaX     ^v;  % 

Picq.  By  St.  Jago^  if  ever  I  g^f^o  Lima,  you  shall 
pay  for  this ! 

Chin.  Silence,  or  you  die  !  (Brandishing  the  Axe). 

f Zegro  exit  through  the  recess,  and  is  seen  to 
go  down. — Chinchilla  with  her  Axe,  cutsVic- 
quillo'5  cord,  keeping  the  severed  part  in  her 
hand).  * 

— Here,  quick,  quick,  quick!  (Assists  him  to  dress). 

Azan  and  Chorus  burst  in,  as  Picquillo  retires 
unobserved  by  the  Indians. 

Azan.  Now  !  where's  the  Castilian  ? 
Chin:  Safe  enough,  I  hope!  (Trembling ,  and  shut' 
ting  the  Dungeon-door).  '* 

FINALE. 

Azan.      Where  is  our  country's  mortal  foe  ? 
Chinch.   The  enemy  is  safe  below!   (Bolls  the  Door). 
Azan.      Away  I  depart!  the  sacred  rile 

Of  vengeance  may  not  meet  thy  sight  ( 

You'd  save  the  youth,  . 

Chinch.  Not  I,  in  truth  I  *** 

Azan.  Begone ! 

Chinch.  With  joy  1  go! 

(^Exit  Cbiucbilja. 
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FULL  CHORUS. 

And  for  his  death,  the  signal  be, 
Revenge !  Peru  !  and  Liberty  f 

(As  they  approach  the  Door  of  4jie  Dungeon 
the  Act-drop  falls). 

END  OF  ACT  II. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  L 

A  Galleri/  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  the  Count,  Beatrice,  and  the  I)octor. 

Count.  Your  suspicion  is  so  monstrous,  that  I  must 
have  stronger  proof.  You,  Doctor,  seem  to  be  a  se- 
cret advocate  for  the  girl  :  for  every  second  sentence 
you  utter,  destroys  the  probability  of  what  precedes 
it.  Come,  once  more  let  us  hear  your  evidence, 
which  I,  as  Judge,  will  sum  up  impartially. 

Doctor.  And,  oh  !  what  calamity  for  that  country, 
where  there  is  no  Jury  to  relieve  the  Judge  from  the 
misfortune  of  being  able  to  do  as  he  pleases.     (Sits). 

Beat.  Then  I,  Beatrice  Guzmana— 

Doctor.  Et  cetera,  et  cetera— never  mind  your  pe- 
digree. 

Beat.  Do  beg  leave  to  ask  three  unanswerable  ques- 
tions. 

Doctor.  And  who  will  be  able  to  reply  to  them  ? 

Beat.  Are  not  the  Indians  in  arms  against  your 
Lordship  ? — Did  not  your  predecessor  die  of  poison  ? — 
And  is  not  the  disorder  of  y oh r  Lady  attributed  to,  the 
same  cause  ? 

Count.  What  advantage  could  result  to  jSuma; 
from  the  Vice* Queen's  death  ? 

r 
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Doctor,  {In  the  affected  tone  of  a  Barrister),  Ad- 
vantages innujuerable  !  In  llie  first  place,  she'd  lose  a 
mistress,  who  lets  her  do  just  as  she  pleases ;  secondly, 
after  a  much  less  formal  trial  than  this,  she  would  be 
permitted  the  honour  to  die  by  a  Spanish  executioner  ; 
and  thirdly,  should  she  be  able  to  escape,  she  would 
exchange  the  paltry  accommodations  of  this  great 
palace,  for  beautiful  brown  moors,  polished  rocks, 
cool  caves,  raw  roots,  and  running  water !  and  in 
spite  of  my  learned  coadjutor,  who  is  an  honour  to 
her  gown i—1  do  say,  if  this  girl  be  not  guiltj/f  she 
must  be  innocent ! ! — That's  my  easel 
.    Count.  And  learnedly  delivered  ! 

Beat.  My  Lord,  it  is  the  general  belief,  that  should 
the  Vice-Queen  cU^,  an  Indian  husband  could  be 
easily  removed,  and  poor  dear  persecuted  Zuraa 
would  be 

Count.  Silence,  detractor. 

Beat.  Can  your  Lordship  become  her  advocate, 
vhen  no  other  i(i  ^he  whole  palace  will  speak  for  her  ? 

Count.  When  the  poor  accused  wretch  cannot  find 
an  advocate  in  the  bosom  of  his  Judge,  the  sacred 
resemblance  of  that  Judge's  seat  to  the  Court,  where 
all  roust  be  arraigned,  ceases  to  exist,  while  meek- 
eyed  mercy  mournfully  retires  to  breasts  more  worthy 
of  her  influence. 

Beat.  Had  it  been  a  Spanisli  Lady,  I  shouldn't 
have  been  astonish'd;  but  an  Infidel,  and  an  Indian! 

Count.  Spaniards  I  am  sent  here  to  govern,  the 
Indians  'tis  my  duty  to  protect !  and  the  Infidel  will 
never  be  so  likely  to  change  his  stubborn  disbelief,  as 
when  he  sees  superior  virtue  practised  by  a  Christian. 

Beat.  1  see  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Peruvian 
Princess;  and,  by  the  first  ship,  I  humbly  solicit  my 
passage  from  this  beautiful  New  World,  to  what  I  sup- 
pose you  will  call,  the  dreary,  bigotted,  and  less  en- 
lightened shores  of  nati?e  Spain. 

Enter  Inisilla^  aa  if  in  great  agitation. 

Count.  How  now  ? 

Init^  Oh  !  the  Saints  preserve  my  Lady  I 

Beat,  Lrt  us  fly  to  her  I  .. .  ^     ..  ♦     .,     ..... 
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Count.  What  mean  you  ? 

Inis.  I  have  watched  her — I  saw  her  savage  httif 
band  cive  a  fatal  powder — I  followed —  ^. 

Count.  Who? 

Jjiis.  The  serpent  you  have  cherished  in  ybai'  bo- 
som, and  who  is  now  gliding  to  (he  apartments  of  the 
victim  she  has  already  stung,  full  charged  w  ith  venom, 
for  a  last,  and  fatal  blow  !  On  the  great  staircase  she 
is  now,  on  her  way  to  the  Countess's  dressing-room, 
which  has  been  purposely  left  open. 

Count.  And  shall  I  condescend  to — 

Doctor.  Do,  my  dear  Lord  !  do  for  heaven's  sake! 
it  is  only  by  probing  a  doubtful  disease,  that  a  cur« 
can  be  effected. 

Count.  And  Oriana's  danger  admits  of  no  delay. 

[Exit  Count. 

Beat.  Now,  Doctor,  you  will  be  all  convinced— i- 

[Exit  with  I  nisi  11a. 

Doctor.  Of  Znma's  innocence,  1  hope!  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I'll  give  up  all  practice  in  the  study 
of  human  hearts,  follow  the  old  Duenna  to  Spain,  and, 
like  her,  make  my  exit  from  Pcru-r-in  due  form. 


SCENE   II.  /lu 

An  Elegant  Boudoir — the  door ^  half  opened^  shews  % 
magnificent  Staircase,  ; 

ZuMA  is  seen  crossing  it  at  the  top.,  and  descends 
into  the  Apartment.  In  recesses  in  the  Room,  are 
Ornamental  Slabs  and  Tables,  with  Ladies'  IVork^ 
Books,  Music,  Shawls,  Sfc.  lying  on  one  of  them  j 
on  another  stands  a  beautiful  Crystal  Vase,  In- 
dian  Cups  of  Gold,  Porcelain,  dfc. 

Zuma.  And  can  it  be,  when  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life  I  am  about  to  do  a  benevolent  action,  and  preserve 
the  existence  of  a  benefactress — ^can  it  be  that  1  should 
tremble  and  forbode  disaster  ?  Yet  is  there  not  cause? 
The  curse  of  my  countrymen,  and  the  death  of  my 
darling  infant,  would  attend  the  knowledge  of  this 
act;  and  therefore  like  a  thief  does  Zuma  steal,  to 
place  with  an  unstei\dy  hand  thb  balsam  in  her  Lady's 
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cup — (Takes  the  Paper  from  her  bosojn). — This  is 
her  daily  drink,  and  now  contains  that  which  will  set 
at  rest  her  every  pain. 

(The  Count,  Doctor,  Beatrice,  and  Inisilla  dc' 
scendihe  Staircase  during  Zunia'*  speech,  and 
enter  the  apartment  just  as  she  repeats  the  last 
line  of  it — Zuma  having  poured  the  Powder 
into  the  Vase,  takes  it  from  the  table,  and 
speaJis  as  she  is  proceeding  from  the  door). 

Zuma.  Yes,  I  will  myself  administer  thy  slow,  but 
certain  influence  on 'her,  who — (Meets  Mc,  Count,  ^c. 
and  stands  as  if  petrified).  /-'    .*   ' 

Count,   (in  a  tone  of  grief  and  horror).  Zuraa!~ 

Zuma.  (Drops  the  Vase,  zohich  is  shivered  to 
pieces  hy  the  fall).  Then  I'm  inde(;d  undone! 

Count.  "  Zuma  will  administer  the  slow,  but  cer- 
tain influence,  to  set  at  rest  her  Lady's  every  pain." 
A  giwjrd.thpre ! 

,.,,;  Enter  Soldiers. 

■—Prepare  for  instant  trial !  nor  hope  past  feelings  of 
compassion  will  recur,  to  interpose  betwixt  thee  and 
thy  certain  sentence.  I  charge  ^e,  disclose  not  to  the 
intended  victim  of  her  atrocious  guilt  what  has  oc- 
curred. Oriana's  feeble  frame,  torn  as  it  is  by  these 
thy  murderous  practices,  would  not  survive  the  know*' 
ledge  that  such  a  specious  form  inclosed  a  heart  black 
ai^^  gpllMted  with  that  worst  of  vice,  ingratitude! 

[Exit  Count. 

ISeat.  The  Count  now  can  find  no  words  for  jiis 
aiuazemeut ;  but  he  shall  And  some  to  make  me  an  apo- 
logy. Come,  Signor,  leave  that  wretched  woman  to 
her  fate ! 

Doctor.  I  can't — she  wants  mc  tiow  more  than  ever, 
and  the  sirongcr  the  necessity,  the  greater  would  be 
the  shame  did  1  desert  her  !  Come,  come,  you  have  a 
woman's  heart,  in  spite  of  the  coarse  nature  of  your 
features  ! 

Beat.  To  shew  you  I'm  not  her  enemy,  1*11 'send  and 
procure  the  attendance  of  the  holy  brethren  and  sisters 
from  the  monastery,  to  convert  her  on  her  way  tq 
prison. 

Doctor,  And  for  any  other  kindness — 
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Beat.  Ask  it  there!  {Pointing  to  the  relics  of  the 
broken  Vascy  and  S'oes  off^  followed  bt/ IniaiMa). 

Doctor,  Ask  it  iiiere  !  1  will — I'll  have  these  rem- 
nants analizcd«  {Going  to  pick  up  the  pieces). 

Zuma.  (interposing).  Oh  ho  ! — do  not— ^it  will  not 
save  me — ray  doom  is  fixed. 

Doctor.  What  if  1  should  discover  if  were  no 
poison  ? 

Zuma.   No  discovery  can  help  poor  Zuma  ! 

Doctor.  Then  she  indeed  is  guilty.  (Retires  mourn* 
fully). 

Zuma.  (Apart).  I  shall  now  perish  ! — but  I  fall 
alone!  Were  the  trutli  discover'd,  my  countrymen 
would  know  how  I  meant  toapply  (heir secret,  and  not 
only  Zuma,  but  ray  husband  and  my  boy,  would  be 
sacrificed  !  Good  man,  adieu  !-— if  possible,  think  I 
am  not  so  guilty  as  I  seem, 

Doctor.  I  can't  think,  I  can't  speak — I— Farewell !, 
your  face,  yourey^s,  have  no  symptom  ofgiiilt — pulse  ' 
temperate — look  serene — your  fate  is  near  its  crisis, 
and  your  Doctor  won't  give  you  over  while  the  slight- 
est shadow  of  a  hope  remains.   ^ 

(She  falls  at  his  feet — he  raises  and  embraces 
her,  kisses  her  hand^  covers  his  face  with  his 
cloak f  Sfc.  then  goes  off  in  great  agitation). 

{^Symphoni/  heard."] 

I  ¥  i^OJUcer  orders   his   men  to   advance at   the 

same  time  a  Procession  of  Monks  and  Nuns 
descend  the  staircase — Zuma  is  marched  round 
to  meet  them — Thet/  commence  the  succeeding 
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Chorus). 


CHORUS. 


Daughter  of  Error,,  hear ! 

Hear,  tremble,  and  obey  ! 
And  may  the  penitential  tear 

Fall,  till  thy  guilt  be  pass'd  away ! 


Zuma. 

and  hou 
Firm,  thy  coming  I  await ! 


Hour  of  death,  and  hour  of  terror, '    .    ''    V^ 
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,»%i-.U*v:.— «^w5^^       Chorm.     -^■-■'^'^- 

We  call  thee,  hapless  Child  of  Error, 
Think  how  near  thy  certain  fate ! 

Zuma. 

And  see,  a  cherub  seems  to  smile  J 

'  And,  hark  !  t>is  heavehl^r  note  I  hear! 
As  if  it  said,  '*  yet,  yet  awhile 

**  Endure  the  storm,  'twill  quickly  clear!" 

FULL  CHORUS. 

Daughter  of  Error,  hear  1 
|r,  Htar^  tremble,  and  obey  I 

Oh!  may  the  penitential  tear 

¥\\\\t  tdl  thy  guilt  be  pass'd  away  ! 

(Zuma,  Qverpowered  hi/^  hi^rfeelit.'gs,  falls  sense- 
less  in  the  arms  of  two  Monks,  and  the  Scene ^ 
/*^'     '  closes).  ; 

SCENiB  III. 

An  Apartment  in  ths-Nicetoy^s  Palace. 
Enter  yiQ^viLijO. 

Picq.  .Esc»p<.%l,  happily  escarped  !  join'd  by  Chin- 
obilla,  but  caik  up  wbeie  find  the  Doctor-r-He shall  pay 
viaW  before  he. shares  the  secret  — Oh  !  how  lucky, 
to  get  up  in  a  Tree  while  the  Children  of  the  Sun 
were  nietting  by  moon-liijht,  to  find  such  fruit  as 
this  !  What  a  fortune  should  1  make,  it  1  had  it  in 
Europe  !  who  shall  I  try  it  on  ?  Never  long'd  for  an 
ex^^erinieiit  so  much  in  all  my  life — every  body  in  the 
Palace  looks  so  plaguy  well,  that — On!  here's  the 
Doctor  at  last !  and,  bless  us,  he  looks  ill  enough  too 
— but  he  knows  better  than  to  take  medicine,  I  dare 
say. 

Enter  Doctor. 

Doctor.  Get  out,  I  tell  you,  or 

Picq.  Don't  you  know  your  friend,  Plcqaillo  ?  but 
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coroc,  I've  such  a  secret  to  impart,  that — do  you  know 
any  body  that's  very  ill  ? 

Doctor,  The  Countess  is  Very  ill — poor  Zuma,  I 
fear,  is  worse — and  I  aim 

Picq.  Very  ill-looking  indeed  !  bnt,  let  us  lose  no 
time — the  Countess  beinjr  your  patient,  I  didn't  look 
so  high — but,  come  with  me — make  it  worth  ray 
while,  and  I'll  cure  you  all  I 

Doctor.  That  will  be  scarcely  worth  mi/  while. 

Picq.  You  have  heard  of  the  Indians'  secret,  which 
they  hide  trom  us — I  have  got  it — 'tis  here! — I've 
enough  of  il  to  ruin  all  the  Ur)dertakers  in  Lima. 

Doctor.  Bless  us,  bless  us !  what  an  alteration  it 
must  produce  in  the  practice  of  medicine  ! 

Picq.  If  the  Countess  should  recover 

Doctor.   We  shall  be  rewarded, 

Picq.  Should  it  do  any  mischief 

Doctor.  You'll  be  hang'd. — But  come,  I'll  soon 
find  out  whether  it  contains  mischief;  and,  should  it 
be  merely  harmless 

Picq,  li  will  be  just  like  your  own  medicines. 

'  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

%iMEO*  s  Habitation.  -»-"i' 

Enter  Miiivan. 

Mirv,  Yes,  I  must  seek  reconciliation  with  Azan^: 
howe'jer  against  my  nature — the  paramount  duty  of 
uniting  in  defence  of  our  darling  liberty  demands  it.— 
Rise  then,  my  countrymen.  Children  of  the  South, 
arise  !  join  hand,  heart,  and  soul  against  the  mis- 
creant??, who  would  rob  you  of  man's  best,  and  dearest 
privilege!  i^i      iij»" 

■■-'?>' '  PARODY.',  '■  ■     •*V^'^'  Jj^**  -'i'^'i 

Peruvians,  wake  to  glory !  "         "\V' 

Hark!  hark!  what  myriads  bid  ye  rise ! 

Your  children,  wives,  and  grandsires  hoary, 

BehoM  their  Tears,  and  hear  their  cries  !    -•  ■  - 
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Shall  fell  invaders,  mischief  breeding, 
With  Spanish  hosts,  a  ruffian  band, 
Affright,  and  desolate  the  land, 
While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding  !  -  ( 

,  ».      To  arms  !  to  arms!  ye  brave! 
^-j  The  avenging  sword  unsheath, 
Mapch  on  !  all  hearts  resolved 
On  liberty,  or  death ! 

Oh  liberty  !  can  man  resign  thee, 
Once  having  felt  thy  generous  flame? 

Can  Spanish  bolts  and  bars  cmifine  thee, 
Or  whips  thy  noble  spirits  tame? 

Too  long  Peru  has  wept  bewailing, 

The  savage  power  her  conquerors  wield, 
But  freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield ! 

And  all  their  arts  are  unavailing?  ^^ 

To  arms,  &c. 

Enter  Aza  n  and  Peruvians.  '>iNl|' 

Azan.  The  Spaniard  has  escaped  ;  and  woifi  to 
those  who  saved  him  from  our  vengeance! 

Mire,  "Why  this  useless  anger,  Azan  ?  if  your  pri- 
soner has  escaped,  he  was  my  child's  preserver,  and  1 
rejoice.  ..,v^,'.  ,  ..  xH 

Azan.  Thy  child,  thy  father,  and  thyself  shall  pay^ 
and  dearly,  for  bis  ran3om.--Chiefs  of  my  tribe 
advance  \-—( Peruvians  take  different  sides). 

Mirv.  {stopping  the  Combat). — Hold,  Azan!  thy 
arras  and  mine  are  equal  to  decide  our  proper  differ- 
ence. 

Azan.  My  sword  shall  speak  my  thanks. — {thej/ 
stand  forzcard). 

XlMEO  suddenly  enters  between  them. 

Ximeo.   Brothers,  and  children,    'tis   no  time  for 
warfare  'twixt  ourselves;    if  e'er  you  lov'd  Ximeo's 
name  and  race,  oh  !  join  in  means  united,  to  preserve 
my  age's  hope,  my  child,  ray  dying  Zuma  ! 
Mirv.  Zuroa!  ...',*  ^r* 

Ximeo.  Accused  of  mixing  poison  in  the  Vice- 
Qneen's  drink,  she  not  denies;  and  the  sun  must 
set  upon  the  dreadful  death  to  which  she  is  cotrdemned- 
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Miro.  Never !  oh,  never !  *lis  my  fatal  love  has 
plunged  her  io  this  gulph  ! — for  her  own  use  I  jjave 
the  sacred  bark,  and  surely  she  has  been  anxious 
to  impart  its  aid  to  her  beloved  mistress ;— -I  dare  not 
hope  permission  to  disclose 

Azan.  Never! 

Mire.  Then,  at  least  swear  by  the  sun*s  radiant 
beams,  that,  (if  we  keep  the  secret  inviolably)  after 
our  death,  ray  boy — {leading  forward  the  Child)  shall 
be  in  safety. 

Azan.  Yet,  must  his  life  be  the  forfeit  of  the  least 
indiscretion  ? 

Mirv.  We  shall  know  how  to  die  and  save  hfra  ! 

Ximeo.  Yes  ;  and  henceforth  prove  your  love  for 
Zuma  upon  the  Spaniard's  heads. 

[Exit,  followed  hy  Peruvians, 

Azan.  Mirvan,  your  hand.  My  hatred  of  our 
invaders  is  still  stronger  than  that  which,  as  n.iy  rival, 
I  bear  thee.  Terrible  indeed  must  be  that  enmity, 
which  would  not  change  to  friendship,  in  the  cause  of 
won^aa  and  liberty. 

DUET— AzAN  flwrf  MiiiVAN. 

When  rous'd  by  invasion  of  all  we  hold  dear. 
What  bosom  can  yiehl  to  the  dictates  of  fear  ? 
What  impulse  to  glory  can  stimulate  more,  *  ^^ 

Than  the  freedom  we  love,  or  the  fair  we  adore  ?    *^ ' 

Would  you  nobly  aspire  to  a  nation's  applause,  .^ 

Let  each  man  unite  in  what's  ev'ry  man's  cause. 
This  bond  of  best  union  the  grave  shall  not  sever^  ^,^ 
For  freedom  who  falls,  shall  in  fame  live  for  everl"  „ 

I  Exeunt* 

SCENE  THE  LAST.    '^'.^ 

Grand  Square  of  Lima — In  the  centre^  at  a  distance j 
.  the  Funeral  Pile — Priests,  Sfc.  discovered. 

The  Viceroy  enters,  attended,^'        '"  '^1' 

^.  Count,  firing  forth  thecondemn'd ! — (Zuma  brought 
on   bjf   Qj^cfir  and  four   Soldiers).— Foji,.  ijafi  Jwl 
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time  I  would  interrogate — should  she  confess  her  as- 
sociates, the  manner  of  her  death  shall  meet  ivith 
mili^alioa. 

MiRVAN  rushes  on. 

Mirv.  Viceroy!  'tis  I  am  guiltj  f  Zuma,  I  volun- 
tarily ^hare  your  fate — let  us  die  iu  sileiwie,  let, us  die 
with  courajje,  and  our  child  will  live  ! 

Zuma.  Nay,  hear  him  not — we  are  Ijoth  innocent ! 

Count.  Why  did  you  use  that  powder  then  ?  did 
you  mean  it  as  a  salutary  reinedy  ? 

Zuma.  As  a  remedy. — {looking  at  Mirvan,  as  if 
desirous  of  permission  to  declare  the  truth).  ,v 

^.  Mirv.  Beware,  Zuma,  beware  : — (in  a  low  ione^. 
:.  Zuma.  Alas !    I  know  of  no  salutary  ren^edy — I 
know  of  none ! 

■^..fioupt.  it  was  poison  then  !  you  confess  it? 
\  Zuma.  1  confess  nothing]  alas!  I  am  compelled,- 1^ 
b^silent! — (Xiraeo  rwiAci  ow).  '  ,     i'- 

i^Ximeo,    Let  the  aged  father  share  his  children's 
ate! — where  is  she,  cruel  Spaniards? 

Zuma.  Oh,  my  father,  live  !  live  for  our  child  !  — 
Oh,  save  him  I  love,  protect  him! 

Xiweo.  No,  tyrants !  bring  here  your  chains. 

Count.  Take  lunce  the  madman  !  - 

Mijv.  Let  us  not  accuse  ihera  of  cruelty  ;  \\\ef 
deliver  us  from  a  horrible  yoke  !  soon  shall  we  cease  to 
feel  the  bonds  of  slavery. — cXimed  is  forced  bffj. 

Count*  Do  you  confess,  and  life,  perhaps — -»- 

Mirv.  Viceroy,  no  !  even  did'st  thou  promise  the 
life  of  Zuma,  you  should  not  draw,  from  mer^noth.eir 
word — to  thee,  1  speak  no  more.      . 

Count.  I  leave  you  to  your  fate  then !  light  yon 
pile!  and  as  I  hasten  from  the  dreadful  scene,  my 
prayers  shall  be,  that  heaven  will  pardon  the  ungrate- 
ful Zuma!  [Exit  attended. 

Mirv,  Courage,  Zuma  I  our  deixtb  is  in  itself,  re-^ 
venge  !  and  will  render  our  secret  more  inviolable. 

Zuma.  I  vkish  for  no  revenge!— ^l  would,  hud  it 
been  possible,  have  saved  ht  r !  .*) 

(  The  Pile  is  seen  to  burn  at  a  distance). 

Mirv.  Our  sufferings  will  be  short— behold  those 
clouds  of  smoke  !  their  suffocating  powers  will  save  us 
from  torture.  ' 
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Zuma.  {With  terror).  Alas!  I  only  see  ascending 
fire  !  nothing  but  flame  ! 

i?e-cwfer  XiMEo,  with  the  Child. 

Ximeo.  Will  not  this  plead  with  Spanish  hearts  ? 

(Kneeling,  presents  ike  Child  to  Officers,  who 
are  leading  Zuma  awa^ — she  darts  froni  them y 
with  an  hysteric  scream — clasps  the  Child,  and 
falls  senseless).  '  ,' ' '   "',' 

Officer.  Hence,  Indians,  hence!  Mirvanj  exert  thy 
last  courage — bid  them  take  hence  the  Child  ! 

vrrri^The  Child  is  taken  off — as  they  approach,  a 
jlourish  and  shout  is  heard).  • 

(Voices  without).  Room  for  the  Vice-Queen!  hold 
your  hands  !  stop  I 

Officer.  Who  orders?    Who  prescribes  ? 

Doctor.  (Hushing- on).  I  prescribe — 'tis  my  busi- 
ness !  I  disapprove  of  all  that's  done — I've  call'd  in 
the  Vice-Queen  to  my  assistance — had  a  consultationy 
and  she  agrees,  that  saving  the  lives  of  others,  may* 
lead  io  the  safety  of  her  own !  Long  live  the  Vice«i 
Queen  ! 

[^Trumpets. ~\ 

\(The  Vice-Queen  is  brought  on  in  a  magnificent 

Litter;  all  the   Indians  throw  themselves  on 

ff^         their  faces,   the    Guards  salute,  the  Cypress 

f •  ,       Branches  are  lowered.  When  the  Litter  comes: 

in    the    Centre,  the  Vice-Queen   gracefully 

i>         raises  her  Veil — a  dead  silence  for  an  instant). 

''Countess.  (To  Officers  J.  Miraculously  recovered, 
out  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  1  take  these  unfortunates 
under  my  protection.  Yes,  Zuma,  you,  whose  gentle 
form  spoke  a  celestial  soul !  you  too,  whom  1  so  dearly 
loved  !  I  forgive  your  intent  with  a  willing  heart!  - 

Zuma.  I  cannot,  cannot  beiir — 

Mirv.  Let  us  be  silent!  the  voice  of  the  Vice-Queen 
will  bring  down  the  truth  from  Heaven! — ^the  power 
she  invokes,  may  yet  save  her,  and  proclaim  our  in- 
nocence ! 
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Re-enter  the  Viceroy. 

Covnt.  Is  <his  the  road,  Orinna,  you  have  taken  ? 

Covntfss.  \\  is  the  road   to  happiness,  t\\y  Lord! 
Oh,  pardon !  Oh,  pardon  for  the  guilty  ! 
•\Count.  Their  cruelty  aim'd  at  thy  life,  Oriana — 
pardon's  impossible! 

Countess.  But  my  dear  Lord,  the  Doctor,  who  has, 
as  'twere  by  miracle,  relieved  me,  he,  loo,  asks  only 
Znma's  life  for  recompense— can  you  believe  her  guilty  ? 

Count.  Did  I  not  see  her  minfjle  the  fatal  venom  in 
thy  very  cup  ?  Did  I  not  hear  the  dreadful  purpose 
owned  ?  the  horrid  words  yet  vibrate  on  my  ear !  and 
dar'st  thou  think  of  pardon  for  a  wretch  ? — 

£'w/er  DocTon,  Picquillo,  anc/ Chinchilla. 

Doctor.  Who  is  no  wretch,  but  an  angel!  She 
was  accused  of  an  atrocious  crime,  and  the  fears  of 
this  heroic  couple  for  the  safety  of  their  child,  made 
them  endure  with  firmness  the  aspect  of  a  dreadful 
death.  Yes,  she  who  would  have  given  you  life, 
by  the  same  means  which  has  done  such  wonders. 

Countess.  My  heart  deceived  me  not !  but  say  how  ! 
how  ! 

Picq.  I  can  tell  you  how !  I've  been  a  courting, 
and  met  with  a  little  boy  and  a  wife, — got  up  in  a  Tree^ 
and  there  concealed,— learned  from  the  surrounding 
Indians,  that  it  contains  a  most  wonderful  specific  for 
all  possible  disorders  !  I  put  a  sample  in  my  pocket, 
and  the  Doctor  can  prove 

Doctor.  That  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  analized 
contents  of  the  broken  vase!  The  Philosopher's  Stone 
is  nothing  to  it  !  Doctor  Picquillo  here  has  found  out 
the  mighty  secret  without  the  aid  of  the  Indians—the 
culprits  are  cleared,  the  Countess  shall  recover,  and 
the  virtues  of  this  Panacea  are  so  extraordinary,  that 
with  its  powerful  assistance,  even  Beatrice  may  be- 
come good-natured.       *  nrM^v 

(The  Countess  rushes  into  Zuma'*  arms.-^a*l['iC' 
ture  is  formed — agreat  shout  heard — Azan  and 
Indians  rush  on  J,    . 
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Azan.  Liberty,  and  Zuraa's  safety!  or  death,  and 
terrible  revenge ! 

Mirv.  {Advancing  to  them).  Indians!  the  virtues 
of  her  you  would  so  generously  relieve,  have  sealed  the 
bond  of  freedom  you  demand — The  providential  dis- 
covery of  your  secret,  frees  you  from  a  cruel  oath, 
forra'd  by  revenge!  Instead  of  hidden  enemies,  you 
will  become  the  open  benefactors  of  the  Old  World! 

Count*  To  render  you  happy  will  henceforth  be, 
not  merely  the  duty  of  humanity,  but  of  gratitude! 
Zuma  !  behold  your  child  ! 

(Taking  the  Child  from 'S.imcOy  who  enters, 
and  placing  it  in  Zuraa's  arms). 

Indians !  you  are  free!  Virtue  has  effected  your  libera- 
tion, and  the  Tree  of  Health,  known  and  enjoyed  by 
all,  shall  flourish  oer  the  land  wc  share  among  ye ! 


*  T  V  ,•  >,.:■»»  ; 
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/«>.        Pray,  be  delighted, 

Since,  by  you  slighted. 
Each  leaf  is  blighted 
Of  our  Tree  of  Health  ! 

Chin.       For  your  smiles  striving, 
From  them  deriving, 
(This  night  surviving), 
AH  we  own  of  wealth  ! 

Chorus.  Pray,  be  delighted,  &c. 

Doctor.  Critics,  ne'er  quarrel. 
Yield  us  good  for  ill, 
And  change  to  a  laurel 
Our  sick  Tree  of  Health  ! 

3Iirv.      Rapture  o'erflowing. 

If  plaudits  bestowing, 
,  .     .  .    You  sanction  the  growing 
\  'nsn  3.-;  i:  Of  our  hopes  of  wealth  ' 
Chorus.  Pray,  be  delighted,  &c 

Zuma.     Bending  before  ye. 
With  the  old  story, 
Grace  we  implore  ye, 
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i   ,}:  For  our  mock  Peru  I 

False  all  our  pleasure, 
'.  '  /  Worthless  our  treasure, 

'  Poor  beyond  measure, 

*Till  assay 'd  by  you  ! 
Chorus.  Pray,  be  delighted,  &c. 


t^.. 


•rT-tf 


THE  END. 
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TO 

MR.  R.  B.  PEAKE, 

TREASURER  OF  THE  THEATRE- ROYAL,    ENGLISH  OPERA. 
PEAR  SIR, 

As  a  Dedication  is  a  common  appendage 
(o  the  printed  copy  of  a  Dramatic  production,  the  very 
long  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  yon,  will,  I  ani 
convinced,  authorize  the  liberty  I  take,  in  inscribing 
this  trifle  to  you — Indeed  apology  is  unnecessary ; 
since  1  am  fully  assured  that  I  have  your  kind  permis- 
sion to  do  so.  Had  I  not  received  such  sanction,  I 
should  have  been  induced  to  act  in  the  same  manner, 
from  a  conscious  feeling,  that  there  is  no  person  in  ex- 
istence to  whom  I  could  have  oflfered  such  an  effusion 
with  so  much  propriety. 

Allow  me,  Sir,  with  the  utmost  gratitude  to  thank 
you  for  the  friendly  zeal  and  solicitude,  with  which  you 
attended  the  getting  up  of  my  Piece  ;  and  publicly  to 
acknowledge  the  many  judicious  hints  and  alterations 
you  made  during  its  rehearsal. 

I  am  also  under  great  obligations,  for  the  extreme 
punctuality  and  alacrity  with  which  you  executed 
the  duties  of  your  office,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
Proprietor  of  the  English  Opera  House,  in  regard  to 
the  emolument  accruing  to  my  very  humble  labours. 

I  am, 

DEAR  SIR, 

Your  very  sincere  Friend, 

And  ardent  Well-wisher, 

TH£  AUTHOR. 
iept.  4,th,  181S. 


■Tft*Br»^> 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Author  of  this  Trifle  cannot  permit  its  appear- 
ance in  the  present  shape,  without  most  sincerely  offering  his 
best  Thanks  to  all  Persons  concerned,  which  he  attempts  to 
do  in  the  same  style  as  the  Directors  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
dispense  their  Premiums,  {Gold  Medals,  Sfc.  Sfc,  excepted). 


TO  S.  J.  ARNOLD,  ESQ. 

PROJECTOR  AND  SOLE  PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
OPERA-HOUSE, 

1.  For  an  extraordinary  discovery  of  the  Author's  Brains, 

setting  them  to  work,  cherishing  an  awkward  machine 
produced  thereby,  correcting  the  errors,  lopping  off  the 

excrescences,  and  causing  it  to  work  easily Lasting 

Attachment,  and  a  Thousand  Thanks. 

TO  GEORGE  HARTLEY,  ESQ. 

2.  For  a  correctly-drawn  Portrait  of  a  simple-hearted  Old 

Man,  the  Character  forcibly  kept  up,  and  the  Colouring 
good As  many  Thanks  as  he  will  accept,  and  a  Hun- 
dred Wishes  for  his  Prosperity  in  the  New  World. 

TO  JOHN  PRITT  HARLEY,  ESQ. 

3.  For  a  Model  of  a  Machine  for  Perpetual  Motion  and  ever- 

lasting Pleasantry A  Good  Part  in  the  next  New 

Farce. 

TO  BENJAMIN  WRENCH,  ESQ. 

4.  For  a  very  extraordinary  transition,  from  unequivocal  su- 

periority in  light  Comedy,  to  decided  excellence  in  broad 

Farce A  good  Dinner,  should  he  ever  be  as  wretched 

as  the  part  lie  represents,  which  Heaven  forbid  / 


TO  W.  P.  PEARMAN,  ESQ. 

5.  For  producing  an  unrivalled,  melodious,  Pipe A  good 

Sum  would  be  awarded;  imi  it  is  to  be  /eared  he  might 
change  his  Notes,  which  would  be  ill  relished  by  iht 
Public. 

TO  JAMES  WILKINSON,  ESQ. 

6.  For  a  Plan  of  a  Charity  School,  the  design  new,  the  finish- 

ing chaste,  the  tout  ensemble  unassuming The  recoU 

lection  of  the  Applauses  that  have  attended  his  Persona- 
Hon  of  Geoffry. 

TO  MR.  HUCKEL, 

7.  For  having  Nothing  to  ^0'——*Better  Business. 

TO  MRS.  PINCOTT, 

8.  For  the  display  of  much  Talent  in  a  New  Experiment,  pro\ 

ducing  a  great  deal  out  of  nought ;  and 

TO  MISS  LOVE, 

9.  For  exhibiting  a  benutiful  Countenance,  waking  the  best 

of  a  bad  Bargain,  and  singing  a  slow  Song  sweetly. 

T7ie  warmest  Thanks  of 

R.  B.  P, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


David  Diilcetj  Esq.  fa  Musical  Dra-^ 

matic  Amateur,  who  employs  Mr.  f     , ,    t* 

O.  P.  Bustle,  and  attached  to  Thea-  C 

tricals  and  Miss  Mary  HardacreJ,  J 
Mr.  O.  P.  Bustle,  (a  Provincial  Ma-  •\ 

nager,  but  engaged  to  superintend  >    Mr.  Harley. 

some  Private  Theatricals), ^ 

Win^,  (a  poor  Country  Actor) ^  ..,«...        Mr.  Wrench. 
Berry,  (an  Actor  for  the  heavy  Business),     Mr.  Richardson . 
Elderberry,   fa  retired  Manufacturer,  "\ 

simple  in   Wit  and  Manners,  and  f 

utterly  unacquainted  with  Theatri-  C         '  ''' 

cals), M J 

Timkins,  (Elderberry's  Factotum),  ..        Mr.  Huckel. 
Geoffry  Muffincap,   fan  elderly  Cha-  •\ 

riiy  Boy,  let  out  as  a  Servant  at  >    Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Bustle's  Lodging),  ..,.. ^ 

Miss  Mary  Hardacre,    fa  Fugitive'^ 

Ward  of  Elflei'berry's),   „. 5 

Mrs.  Mary  Goneril,  (a  Strolling  Tra-  •\ 

gedy  Actress,  and  a  serious  evil  to  >    Mrs.  Pmcott. 

her  Husband), ^ 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 


A  Garden — A  part  of  Elderberry's  House 
visible — Morn  ing. 

Enter  Dulcet  {cautiously), 

Dulc.  Not  here  !  I  am  before  my  appoint- 
ment— just  six  o'clock. — That  is  her  window, 
and  luckily  the  remainder  of  the  family  sleep  at 
the  other  side  the  house — I  will  give  the  pro- 
mised signal,  for  there  is  not  any  time  to  be  lost. 

{Sings)  •'  Whither,  my  love, 

"  Ah  !  whither  art  thou  gone  ?'' 


— Her  window  opens — Mary,  'tis  I — Hasten 
down,  ray  dear  girl,  the  morning  is  fine,  and  the 
moment  propitious  ! 

Mary.  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  speak  so 
loud — I  tremble  ! — 

Dulc.  Nay  !  no  time  for  trembling  now — 
rely  on  the  love  and  honour  of  your  devoted  ad- 
mirer— hasten  down,  or  you  will  be  the  cause 
of  discovery. 

Ma'iy.  I  will  not  be  a  minute.  {Disap- 
pears J.  • 
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Dule.  Dear  enchanting  girl! — Now  should 
I  feel  certain  twinges  of  conscience^  but  that 
I  know  mj  designs  are  honorable,  and  this 
my  only  mode  of  snatching  the  fair  prize.— 
Three  years  have  I  existed  upon  her  smiles- 
three  months  has  she  been  wavering  how  to  act 
—three  weeks  has  she  promised  to  put  herself 
under  my  protection — three  days  will  unite  us — 
three  hours  will  carry  us  safe  out  of  reach — and 
yet  three  minutes  may  overturn  our  whole  plan ! 
This  delay  is  dangerous — Why  does  she  linger 
thus  ? 

^O^Q— Dulcet.   (Composed  hy  Mr.  Price.  ) 

Let  pining  swains,  their  love  revealing, 

Sing  the-raelancholy  lay ; 
More  bright  the  flame  my  bosom  feeling, 

So  my  song  shall  be  more  gay. 

Why  should  lovers  talk  of  dying, 

Hope  inspiring  all  the  while  ? 
Love  was  never  won  bj  sighing, 

Since  he  wears  a  rosy  smile. 

Come  then  mirth  in  joyous  measure, 

Let  me  all  my  heart  reveal- 
Source  of  bliss  and  cheerful  pleasure 

Is  the  love  I  ever  feel. 

— What  can  thus  delay  her  ? — I'll  break  open 
the  door — and — hush,  she  comes  ? 

^Mary  U  seen  coming  down  the  Stairs — 
Window), 

Tim.  (  Within)  Let  me  unbolt  it  for  you. 
Miss, 

Dulc.  D — nation  !  an  intruder  ! 

Mary.  (Within)  Pray  don't  trouble  your- 
self, Mr.  Timkins. 
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Dulc.  Mr.  Timkins !  Now  who  the  devil  is 
he  ?  Oh  !  her  Guardian's  Factotum — Well,  as 
I  cannot  bribe,  I  must  strangle  him,  the  rao" 
ment  the  door  is  opened — I  shall  be  discovered. 
{^Retires). 

Enter  Mary  and  Timkins. 

Tim.  Nice  murnin.  Miss — all  nater  seems 
gay — No  answer — hem  ! 

Mary.  I  must  get  rid  of  this  coxcomb 
(Apart) — Eh  !  have  you  called  Mr.  Elder- 
berry ? 

Tim,  No,  Miss ;  he  is,  as  the  poetrys  say, 
still  in  the  arms  of  Murphy. 

Mary.  (Aside)  Fool ! — Will  you  haTe   the 
goodness  to  go  to  his  room- 
Tim.  Yes. 

Mary.  And — (Aside)  I  tremble  while  I  give 
it — and  when  he  comes  down — this  Letter  is  for 
him — but — eh  !  not  till  he  comes  down. 

Tim.  Oh  aye  !  I  know — ( Winking  signifi- 
cantly). 

Mary.  What  do  you  know  ? 
Dulc.   {Behind)  1  will  look  for  a  spade,  and 
dash  his  brains  out — if  he  has  any, 

Tim.  Lord  bless  you,  I  know  what  you  going 
at. 

Mary.  Indeed  !  (Alarmed). 
Tim.  You  mean  it  as  a  surprize  to  him — 
Lord  !  how  you  look — Wei',  I'll  go  up  and  tell 
him  all  about  it.  And  he  shan't  have  the  Letter 
till  he  comes  down,  when  I  will  deliver  it,  as 
your  French  Master  says — ''  Avec  buckkup  de 
pleasure  MaddeminseL"  ^Exit  into  the  House. 
Mary.  Discovered  !  (Dulcet  comes  for' 
ward ) . 

b2 
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Dulc.  To  prevent  your  further  interference, 
my  learned  Theban,  I'll  just  take  the  liberty  to 
lock  this  door — Here,  my  dear  Mary,  is  your 
trunk — (  Shuts  the  door  ) — There  ! — The  chaise 
is  close  under  the  garden  wall,  and  now  we  de- 
camp boldly  by  broad  day-light,  and  Fortune 
be  our  guide — Nay,  my  love,  do  not  be  down- 
cast— you  fly  to  love  and  happiness — Come  ! 

**  Liberty  in  every  blow  : 
**  Lti  us  do  or  die." 

\_Exeunt  hastily  through  the  Gar^den  Gate. 

Tim.  (  Within )  WoWo  \  some  Z>n!7720W  of  Mis- 
chief has  fastened  this  door — Well,  I  can  go 
round  to  the  other. 

Eld.  (  Within )  Mary  !  Mary  !  Miss  Hard- 
acre  1 — My  goodness! — can't  you  hear? — are 
you  coming  to  pour  out  the  tea  ? — Mary  ! — 
{He  goes  up  the  stairs) — it  is  very  odd — 

Reenter  Tim  kins /rom  the  hack. 

— (Elderberry  appeal's  at  the  window)  Mary  ! 
— Where  is  she  ? — bless  my  soul  !  I  never  was 
so  hungry  in  my  life — Ha  I  Timkins — Have  you 
seen  Miss  Hardacre  ? 

Tim.  Yes — and  when  you  come  down,  1  have 
got  a  Letter  for  you — such  a  surprize  ! 

Eld.  A  surprize  I — My  goodness  !  (Disap- 
pears ) . 

Tim.  Hollo!  this  door  locked  outside — must 
get  it  opened  against  Master  comes — I  think  of 
every  thing — a  clever,  good,  confidential  ser- 
vant— I  declare  I  am  quite  a  lusus  natura  ! 
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,  finter  Elderberry. 

Eld.  Hpity'  toity  !  where's  the  Letter  ? — In 
her  hand- writing,  sureenough — {Breaks  it  open, 
and  reads)'- — ''  Dear  Sir,  1  fear  you  will  never 
"  pardon  the  act  I  have  committed." — My  mind 
misgives  me — I've  been  a  little  harshish  or  so 
lately — '*  Your  unkind  conduct" — My  good- 
ness !  hope  she  ha'n't  dropp'd  into  the  fish- 
pond or  tan-pits  ! — *' Your  unkind  conduct,  in 
*'  refusing  the  onlj'  wish  of  m}'  heart,  has  occa- 
*'  sioned  my  present  unhappy  absence."— Mur- 
der !— Timkins  ! 

Tim.  Sir? 

Eld.  Here's  a  row  ! — ( Beads) — ''  Prompted 
''  alone  by  an  honorable  affection" — My  good- 
ness ! — '*  an  honorable  affection,  I  have  been 
compelled  to" — (To  Timkins) — saddle  Cap- 
tain ! 

Tim.  Yes,  Sir. 

Eld.  Stay — '^  I  have  been  compelled  to  seek 
^  my  only  resource,  and  quit  your  house  with" 
(To  Timkins) — a  pair  more  horses — 

[_Exit  Timkins. 
— (Beads) — ''  quit  your  house  with  my  future 
*^  husband  ! " — Husband  !  my  goodness  ! — "  and 
''  have  been  driven  to — " — the  devil  !  Put  the 
chaise  to;  I'll  pursue  her  ! — Here's  a  sweater 
— give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  witii  a  thimble  full  of 
brandy  in  it — Hoity  toity  !  why  did  my  old 
partner,  Hardacre,  when  he  quitted  business  and 
this  world,  leave  me  his  daughter  to  plague  imj 
life  out  ? 

BC' enter  Timkins. 

Tim.  Sir,  there's  a  po-chajj  druve  off  like  any 
thing  I 
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Eld.  Bless  my  soul !  run  after  it — catcliitl 

— No,  that  won't  do  ! Tell  'em  to  stop  it  at 

the  turnpike — No,  that  won't  do  ! Go  the 

other  road^  and  broak  the  bridge  down — No, 
that  won't  do  ! — my  goodness  ! — Zounds  and 
the  devil,  why  don't  you  tell  me  what  will  do  ? 

Tim.  If  you  gets  into  your  gig,  I'll  drive  you 
—we  may  get  some  information  of  them. 

Eld.  Fiddlestick's  end  !— No,  Timkins,  I'll 
go  by  myself. — Come  along — poor  unfortunate 
cretev,  what  will  become  of  her  ?  but  only  let 
me  overtake  her,  and  she  shall  catch  it — Come 
along— oh  !  ray  goodness  !  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE   II. 

Bustle's  Lodgings — several  Doors  leading  to 
different  Rooms, 

Enter  GT.OTYRY ,  carrying  a  Table  with  various 
Theatrical  Articles,  Books,  Sgc.  upon  it. 

Geoff.  Well !  if  ever  I  see  any  thing  like  this 
afore  :  the  queerest  things — wigs,  whistles  and 
walking-sticks — bugle  horns  what  won't  blow, 
and  pistols  what  won't  fire  off. — They  say,  this 
here  room  belongs  to  the  Manager,  but  I  don't 
know  what  a  Manager  be — (takes a  book )  P  i  z 
izzard — a  R  RO — Pizarro — now  what's  that  ? 
French,  I  dare  say — my  eye  !  what  a  life  I  have 
on  it!  a  sarvent  of  all-work  here,  and  receives 
no  wages- — I'll  sit  down  a  bit,  for  I'm  as  tir'd  as 
master's  arm  after  a  hard  morning's  flogging; 
and  worser  than  that,  I  don't  get  enough  to  fill 
my  belly — old  landlady  loo,  'cause  she  had  me 
from  the  parish-school,  fidgets  me  about  like 
a  ferret  after  a  rat — no  comfort — gadzooks ! 
here's  some  more  of  these  things  to  get — {goes 
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to  the  side)  here's  some  musical  hurdy-gurdy 
{with  a  crash) — and  here's — {ivith  a  helmet) 
here's  a.'goold  bonnet — d'rat  it,  how  fine  a  body 
would  look  in  it — I'll  try  him  on — (puts  it  on) 
Lord !  if  the  beadle  could  but  see  me  now — and 
this  music  too  (turns  the  handle — a  tremendous 
noise.) 

(Bustle  without)  Hallo!  there! — who's 
above  ? 

Geoff,  It  is  I,  Sir!— No,  Sir— nobody— O 
Lord!  (alarmed J. 

Bus,  (  Without).  The  parts  must  be  copied 
and  delivered — three  pound  of  spangles  will  be 
enough — alter  that  cloak  into  a  pair  of  breeches. 

Geoff.  O — how  he'll  leather  me ! 

Enter  Bustle. 

Bus.  Hey !  hollo !  sirrah !  how  dare  you 
thrust  your  ugly-shaped  head  into  the  helmet  of 
Alexander  the  Great  ? — off  with  it — and  if  I 
catch  you  at  this  fun  again  I'll — What  are 
you  doing  with  my  Crash  ? 

Geoff.  Crash? 

Bus,  Yes,  Crash — with  this  machine  we 
knock  down  towns  and  towers — break  bridges, 
and  upset  tilburys !  (Turns  i7)— What's  your 
name,  sirrah  ? 

Geoff.  Geoffry! 

Bu^.  Geoffry  what? 

Geoff.  Geoffry  Muffincap — the  boys  call  me 
Mr.  Muffincap,  because  I'm  the  oldest  in  the 
parish-school,  where  I  have  been  as  long  as  I 
remember. 

Bus.  Who  were  your  parents  ? 

Geoff.  Never  had  any ! 

Bus,  O !  a  child  of  chance — 
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Geoff.  No,  I'm  9,  H orphan !  I'm  hired  here 
as  a  servant  for  eighteen- pence  a  week,  which 
the  master  of  the  work-house  pockets — I  scours 
the  stairs,  fetches  the  beer,  makes  the  brass 
plate  on  the  door  look  bright — waits  on  the 
lodgers,  only  the)--  never  gives  me  nothing — but 
a  great  deal  of  trouble — 

Bus.  You  grumbling  orphan!  call  that  hav- 
ing much  to  do  ! — now  if  jou  had  half  my  em- 
ployments— an't  I  a  manager,  principal  per- 
former, prompter,  painter,  and  propertv-malserl 

Geoff.  O  !  criminy  !   I'm  glad  of  that — 

Bus.  Why  ? 
.  .Geoff'.  You  must  be  so  rich,  as  you're  a  pro- 
perty-maker. 

Bus.  I  must  let  yon  into  a  few  of  my  jobs — 
you  shall  have  the  honour  to  clean  russet  boots, 
brush  raanagerical  black  inexpressibles,  deliver 
calls,  warm  sise-pots,  and  lay  in  flat  colours — 
I  dash  at  scenery,  landscape  !  water-fall !  Gothic 
screen!  light  and  shade  !  breadth  ! 

Geoff.  Yes,  but  I — 

Bus.  Keep  your  distance  ! 

Geoff.  Keep  my  distance  ? 

Bus.  Low  tones ! 

Geoff.   Be'an't  I  to  speak  loud,  then? 

Bus.  Silence  !  our  next  performance  must  go 
off  better — don't  know  how  we  shall  get  on 
tho',  for  at  present,  we  are  all  backward  behind  : 
now  before,  we  were  forward  —  Lady  Thing- 
o'me  there,  is  not  quite  Ihe  thing — a  perfect 
gentlewoman,  but  often  imperfect — has  Jacks, 
the  smith,  sent  the  thunder  ? 

Geoff.  There  be  an  iron  pair  of  sheets  come. 

Bus.  Well,  pack  the  thunder  off  in  the  first 
cart—- but  take  care  it  does  not  rub  a  hole  in  the 
new  wind,—- vt^rap   the  elephant  in  the   green 
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curtain,  and  put  the  last  drop  in  the  water-fall 
—Has  that  person  been  here  again  with  his 
piece  ? 

Geoff.  Piece! 

Bus.  Piece^  yes — that  he  wanted  to  show  me. 
Geoff.    {Apart)   I'll   show  him  one  1  havo 
written, — here  it  is — perhaps  he'll  look  at  it- 
Mr.  Bustle,   I   have   got  a  piece  of  my  own 
writing. 

Bus.  You  write  a  piece  ! — Ha!  ha! — What, 
a  Tragedy,  I  suppose  ? 

Geoff.  No,  a  Christmas  piece — 
Bus.  Oh  1  a  Pantomime. 

Geoff.  {Producing from  his  Pocket)  Yes — 
here  it  is — Large  text,  small  text,  round  and 
running  hand  —  the  comet  at  the  top,  and  a  swan 
all  flourished  at  once  at  the  bottom. 
Bus.  Psha  !  your  school-piece  ! 
Geoff.  Yes — gentlemen,  when  they  looks  at 
it,  sometimes  gives  me  sixpence. 

Bus.  Do  they?— Well,  Geoffry,  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  keep  up  the  character  of  a  gentleman — 
there's  a  shilling. 

Geoff'.  Thank'ye,  Sir — now  Pll  be  your 
friend — you  shall  look  at  it  whenever  you  like, 
for  nothing. 

Bus.  O  !  I'm  on  the  free  list. 
Geoff.  Yes,  Sir,  and  I'm  at  the  free  school — 
1  must  go  down  stairs  now,  for  if  the  cross  old 
landlady  don't  hear  me  cleaning  the  knives, 
winding  up  the  jack,  giving  the  cat  some  milk, 
or  doing  something,  I  shan't  get  no  dinner  by 
no  means.  [Exit  Geoffry. 

Bus.  That's  a  comical  c??(^1[)oy!  but  odso!  I 
forgot  the  Actor  I  am  about  to  engage — I  think 
he  is  in  that  room — I  am  jn  momentary  expecta- 
tion too,  of  my  Tragedy  Heroine  from  Town — 
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fortho'I  have  tosuperintend  Private  Theatricals, 
I  am  compelled  to  engage  professional  persons 
to  assist — Mr.  Wing,  Mr.  Wing  ! — 

Enter  Wing,  shabbily  dressed. 

Wing.  "  Who  calls  so  loud  ?*' 

Bus.  'Tis  I-^Well!  Mr.  Wing— 

Wing.  Sir,  I  have  to  thank  you,  and  con- 
gratulate myself,  for  the  glowing  comfort  to 
my  internals,  occasioned  by  a  bason  of  hot  tea. 

Bus.  I  am  glad  to  find  an  old  acquaintance 
with  some  warmth  in  him — but  to  business,  Mr. 
Wing — I  shall  shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing you  to  m}  employers — liberal  patrons, 
but  barbarous  murderers  of  the  Drama — We 
want  a  Romeo — you  can  do  it — eh  ? 

Wing.  I  am  universally  studied — I  will  do 
the  Romeo,  tho'  you  may  think  I  am  a  better 
figure  for  the  Apothecary. 

Bus.  At  present,  you  are  a  better  figure  for 
Surgeons'  Hall  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
useful — Ha !  ha !  to  be  sure,  we  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  matter,  must  laugh  at  private  per- 
formers. As  Garrick  observed,  one  easily  sees 
when  the  Amateurs  are  acting,  that  there  is  not 
an  Actor  among  *em. 

Wing.  Very  true,  Mr.  Bustle ;  and  'twould 
be  hard  indeed  if  the  Children  of  Thespis,  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  laborious  study 
of  their  profession,  could  be  suddenly  eclipsed 
by  any  new  made  votary  of  the  buskin,  who 
may  chuse  '^to  strut  and  fret  his  hour" — no — his 
minute  on  the  stage,  and  then,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  his  friends,  be  heard  no  more. 

Bus.  Quite  just,  Mr.  AVing;  and  that  opi- 
nion is  very  well  among  ourselves — but  there 
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•we'll  keep  it,  you  know — you  understand  me — 
mum — 

Wing.  Yes,  yes,  it  isn't  our  interest  to  run 
down  the  Amateurs,  at  least  as  far  as  their 
acting  goes ;  tho'  'tis  now  so  much  the  rage 
amongst  all  classes,  that  we  may  expect  in  time 
to  see  the  fictitious  personages  of  a  play  per- 
formed by  their  prototypes  in  real  life,  from 
''  Duke  and  no  Duke"  to  the  ''  Citizen  ;"  and 
from  the  ''  Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  to  the  '^  Ap- 
prentice." 

Bus.  If  indeed  these  stage-struck  heroes 
would  direct  their  attention  to  cultivate  the  art, 
and  patronize  it  in  the  professors,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  good  old  school,  some  advantages  might 
be  derived  by  the  public  from  their  efforts. 

Wing.  Why,  so  they  do — Haven't  we  now-a- 
days  Amateurs,  from  a  laudable  zeal  for  the 
Drama,  forming  themselves  into  Committees,  and 
Managing  Sub-Committees,  and  subdividing 
themselves  into  Special  Committees,  and  all  for 
the  good  of  the  profession  ? 

Bus.  Fie,  Mr.  Wing — Fie! — you  forget  that 
I'm  engaged  myself,  at  this  very  moment,  by  a 
Committee — so  don't  be  sarcastic,  I  entreat. 

Wing.  By  no  means — the  sarcasm  is  your 
application  of  my  words  —you  suspect  my  praise 
to  be  unmerited,  and  that 

**  Praise  undcserv'd  is  censure  in  disguise" — 

— But,  Sir,  I  appeal  to  your  own  judgment, 
whether  the  uniform  success  that  attends  such 
management,  is  not  the  certain  test  of  the  good 
taste,  good  sense,  and  good  feeling  with  which 
all  such  concerns  are  sure  to  be  conducted. 

Bus.  Well,  well,  the  Gentlemen  are  novices- 
gad,  'tis  like  putting  young  horses  in  the  mail ; 

c2 
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but  one  or  two  of  us  old  stagers,  will  keep  thern 
in  the  right  road — talking  of  that,  did  you  come 
hy  the  coach  ? 

Wing.  No,  I  came  on  foot. 

Bus.  O,  a  walking  gentleman! — AVhat 
brought  you  upon  the  stage  ? 

Wing.  Why,  I  became  enamoured  of  the  pro- 
fession— 

Bus.  So  you  embraced  it. 

Wing.  Ha!  ha! — Heigho  ! 

Bus.  W  hy  do  you  sigh  ? 

Wing.  A  Performer  is  such  a  singular  naa- 
chine — 

Bus.  So  far  singular,  that  he  goes  upon  a 
self-acting  principle — that  should  not  make  you 
melancholy. 

Wing.  You  Ifnow  I  am  married — 

Bus.   Ah  !   I  forgot! 

PFing    "Do  it  once,  and  you'll  never  forget  it ! 

Bus.   Where  is  Mrs.  Wing? 

Wing.  I  have  not,  at  present,  the  felicity  of 
knowing — I  one  day  remonstrated  with  her 
on  the  subject  of  her  vagaries  and  my  finances 
— She  replied  that  I  was  a  bad  manager,  and 
she  would  cancel  her  engagement  ! 

Bus.  Well? 

Wing.  Well  I  She  took  herself  otif  next  day, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Attitude,  our  Harlequin, 
(a  pretty  man  with  extensive  whiskers) — Ah! 
it  does  not  much  matter,  she  was  such  a  vixen  ! 
I>o  you  know.  Sir,  that  one  night,  performing 
Millwood  to  my  George  Barnwell,  she  wished 
the  play  had  really  finished  with  my  hanging! 

Bus.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — Well!  you  may  think 
yourself  lucky  that  she  is  discharged  hom  your 
company.  Besides,  losing  your  better  half, 
what  other  success  have  you  had  ? 
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Wing.  O  !  intolerable  ! 

£us.  Benefits  ? 

Wing.   "  Flat,  stale  and  unprofitable!" 

Bus.  What,  this  last  season  ? 

Wing.  No,  not  so  bad — don't  let  me  dispa- 
rage— this  jear  they  were  decent — I  only  lost 
ten  shillings  ! 

Bus.   Lost  ? 

Wing.  Yes,  and  very  well  oil'  too — last  sea- 
son I  was  minus  the  matter  of  one  pound  fif- 
teen !  — 

Bus.  Mighty  beneficial  !  well,  you  are  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  facetious  Tragedian  and 
melancholy  Comedian  I  ever  met  with  ! — How- 
ever, I  always  thought  you  a  very  promising 
Actor. 

Wing.  So  my  friends  the  critics  have  long 
told  me;  but  it  seems  that  I  must  have  broken 
my  promise,  if  I  may  not  by  this  time  of  day  be 
considered  "  a  Performer." 

Enter  Geoffry. 

— Well,  what  do  you  vt^ant,  with  your  mouth 
open  like  Ophelia's  grave  ? 

Geoff.  Please — here's  a  Lady  come  down  by 
the  High  Flyer. 

Bus.  Ah  !my  Tragedy  Heroine,  I  suppose 
— w  hat  did  she  say  her  name  was  ? 

Geoff.  Mrs. — Mrs. — O,  it  was  Mrs.  some- 
thing ! 

Wing.   Explanatory  as  a  drunken  prompter. 

Bus.   Elucidate — 

Geoff.   No,   'twasn't  Lucy,  at  all. 

Bus.  Was  it  any  thing  like  Mrs.  Mary  Go- 
neril  ? 
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Geoff. .  That  be  the  very  one  ! 

Bus.  She  is,  I  hear,  a  first-rate  Actress — a 
star,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the  public  and  the 
manager. 

Geoff.  Bless  you,  I  just  peeped  into  her 
bundle,  and  ther«  I  saw  a  bloody  dagger — a 
crown — a  cat's  paw  kivered  with  brick-dust, 
and  a  long  tail  of  black  hair  like  the  parson's 
poney — Here  she  be !  ( Wing  retires  up  the 
Stage),  \_Exit  Geoffry. 

£n^er  Mrs.  GoNERiL. 

Bus.  Mrs.  Goneril  ! 

Mrs.  G.  I  presume  I  am  addressing  Mr. 
O.  P.  Bustle  ? 

Bus.  I  am  Mr.  O.  P.  Bustle. 

Mrs.  G.  You  perceive.  Sir,  I  am  punctual 
— I  started  from  the  coach-oflfice  at  five  in  the 
morning — an  early  hour  for  our  profession  ;  but 
it  is  my  maxim  never  to  keep  the  stage  waiting. 

Bus.  No,  Ma'am;  if  you  do  that,  you  stand 
a.  chance  of  losing  your  place — He!  he!  pardon 
my  pun  !  I  trust  you  are  not  too  much  fatigued 
to  afford  me  a  little  specimen  of  your  talent,  as 
I  must  return  an  immediate  and  very  exact  re- 
port to  my  employers,  respecting  your  manner, 
person,  action,  delivery  ! 

Mrs.  G.  I  shall  esteem  myself  honoured  in 
giving  an  opportunity  for  the  very  able  criticism 
of  Mr.  O.  P.  Bustle  !— Juliet,  Sir,  is  my  fa- 
vourite part,  and,  supported  by  a  tolerable 
Romeo,   I  have  played  it  to  a  fountain  of  tears  ! 

Bus.  That  must  have  been  refreshing — kept 
the  House  so  cool  ! 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  Sir,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in 
the  Theatre — not  even  the  constables  ! 
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Bus.  Well,  I've  a  Romeo  in  my  eye  for  you 
— yonder  he  stands — (pointing  to  Wing).    , 

Mrs.  G.  (Aside J  What  a  figure  of  fun  I 

Bus.  I  must  introduce  you  to  each  other — 
Mrs.  Goneril,  give  me  leave  to  present  (Wing 
comes  forward)  Mr.  Wing  to  you  —  (She 
shrieks) — very  well !  bravo  !  a  very  natural 
tragedy  outcry  ! 

Wing.  (Aside)  By  all  that's  uneasy!  'tis 
my  run-away  wife  ! 

Mrs.  W.  (Aside)  The  figure  of  fun  is  my 
forlorn  husband — he  is  as  wretched  and  ragged 
as  ever — I  mustn't  know  him. 

Wing.  (Aside)  If  she  won't  discover  the  ac- 
quaintance, curse  me  if  I  do. 

Bus.  Now  Madam,  and  Sir,  we  will  have 
a  specimen  of  your  mutual  abilities — be  kind 
enough  to  go  through  part  of  a  scene — I  shall 
then  be  able  to  judge — Come,  the  Garden — now 
Romeo,  begin — 

Wing.  (Confused)  Sir — I — I  am  very  unfit 
— I  cannot  at  present — 

Bus.  Psha  !  nonsense. 

JVing.  (Apart)  How  embarrassing — the  fact 
is,  Mr.  Bustle,  I — scalded  my  throat  with  your 
hot  tea. 

Bus.  D — n  it,  you  seem  determined  to  throw 
cold  water  on  it. — Now,  Ma'am,  please  to  be- 
gin at  the  part  in  the  garden — (takes  out  a  book) 
Your  cue  is — "  shall  I  speak  to  this." 

Mrs.  W,  (Aside)  A  pretty  situation  I  am 
thrown  into — Hem  ! 

*'  'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy  ! 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?  That  which  we  call  a  rose, 

"  liy  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

Bus.  Beg  pardon  for  stopping — but  I  think 
you  are  a  little  too  affected. 
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Mrs.  IV,  It  is  very  pathetic^  and  I  ought  to 
be  affected,  you  know. 

Bus.  Yes,  Ma'am,  but  you  mince  the  words 
to  atoms — now  observe  me — distinct — "  Ro- 
meo !  quit  thy  name" — sonorous/ yet  lender, 
you  see — 

Mrs.  W.  No,  I  don't  see — but  I  hear — 

V  ,  "  Romeo,  quit  Ihy  name, 
^      "  And  Tor  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee> 
"  Take  all  myself." 

-^^ Aside)  The  dirty  sinner  !  I  would  give  five 
pounds  to  be  rid  of  him. 

IVing.  "  I  take  thee  at  thy  word-^ 

**  Call  me  but  love,  1  will  forswear  ray  name, 
"  And  never  more  be  Reraeo." 

— {Aside)  She  looks  the  tiger-cat,  as  much  as 
ev«r  ! — 

Bus.  Now,  Ma'am,  a  little  more  earnest- 
ness ! — 

Mrs,  W»  "  Whatman  art  thou,  that  thus  bcscrccn'd 
in  night, 
"  So  stumblcst  on  my  counsel  ? 

—  {Aside)  Stumbled  on  me,  sure  enough  !  poor 
devil  ! 

Wing.  *'  I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  wlio  I  am — 

"  My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
"  Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee." 

Mrs.,  fV.  "  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee  ! 

Wing.      **  Alack  !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
"  Than  twenty  of  their  swords — look  thou 

but  sweet, 
"  And  J  am  proof  against  their  enmity.'' 

Bus.  Bravo!  bravo  !  this  will  do  admirably  ! 
a  little  too  much  of  the  familiar,  but  that  is  the 
new  school,  so  let  it  pass — consider  yourselves 
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both  engaged — O  !  how  the  fashionable  Drama- 
tists will  be  delighted— I  expect  some  of  them 
presentl)' —     ^ 

Mrs,  W,^^l  would  not  for  the  world,  they  saw  thee 
here ; 
**  By  whose  direction  found*st  thou  out  this 
place  ?" 

Wing.  {Apart)  Yes,  I  wonder  what  unlucky 
devil  brought  me  here — 

Bus.  If  you  two  do  not  astonish  them,  I 
shall  be  surprized — perhaps.  Ma'am,  you  would 
like  to  refresh  yourself — that  room — now  come, 
one  more  touch  of  the  tender,  at  parting — look 
lovingly  at  each  other  —  friend  Wing  —  *'  I 
would  I  were  thy  bird.'" 

Wing.  (  Throwing  himself  into  an  attitude) 
"  I  would  I  were  thy  bird" — 

Mrs.  Wing.  {Half  aside)  If  you  were,  I'd 
wring  your  neck  off  !  \_Exit  into  a  Room. 

Wing.  There's  a  touch  of  the  tender — Mr. 
Bustle,  the  sight  of  that  woman  has  thrown  me 
into  an  irritation— I  must  be  gone — 

Bus.  Eh  !  go — what  is  the  matter  ? 

Wing.  Your  Juliet is — my  wife  ! 

Bus.  The  devil ! 

Wing.  The  devil  indeed. 

Bus.  Psha !  don't  run,  man — do  not  fret 
about  her  re-appearance — depend  upon'tshehas 
a  more  substantial  protector  than  you  could  be 
— I  heard  a  something  about  a  Manager !  mum  ! 
ha  !  ha  ! — the  very  cut  of  your  coat  is  a  safe- 
guard to  you — 

Wing.  {Looking  at  his  Clothes)  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  a  safe-guard,  but  it  strikes  me  to 
be  very  blackguard. 

Bus,  Do  not  despond!  tho'  '' thou  art  a  fel- 
low almost  daran'd  in  a  fair  wife" — To  change 
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the  subject,  I  am  in  momentary  expectation  of 
Mr.  Berry,  another  Performer,  the  gentleman 
who  is  to  do  the  heavy  business : — Do  you  sing  ? 

fVing.  Yes — I  have  introduced  "  Together 
let  us  range  the  fields,"  in  Young  Meadows, 
before  now. 

Bus.  (Goes  to  the  Table)  Well  then,  here's 
an  original  song  for  you  to  study — it  was  writ- 
ten and  composed  by  one  of  our  Amateurs — he 
will  be  here  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  should  like 
you  to  sing  to  him — he  is  a  cursed  tenacious  old 
fellow  tho' — so  be  perfect. 

fFing.  {Hums  the  tune)  I  have  heard  that 
air  before — Ah !  it  is  by  one  of  the  Amateur 
Composers,  and  that  accounts  for  it.  I'll  go 
to  my  room,  and — {sings) 

**  When  Cupid  was  made,   first  lord  of  (lie  heart." 

[^Eiit  Wing,  singing. 

Bus.  Ah!  that  will  do  for  the  present — Let 
me  see,  what  properties  do  we  still  want  (takes 
out  a  paper) — "  List,  list,  oh  list!" — (Beads) 
"  A  brace  of  pistols  and  a  snow  storm" — "  Har- 
lequin's wand,"  and  "  a  tinder-box" — *'  a  dia- 
mond ring,"  and  "  a  red  cow  for  John  Bull" — 
"  a  pair  of  russet  shoes,"  and  "^  two  of  Footc's 
pieces" — Well!  of  all  the  varieties — a  private 
play  is  the  most  amusing. 


SO'SG.— Bustle. 


The  rehearsal  is  call'd,  fhe  Performers  are  met, 

And  parts  arc  distributed — what  a  gay  set! 

Here's  Komeo,here  Richard,  and  Buckingham,  cousins, 

Here  Hamlet,  and  Hotspur,  and  Henrys  by  dozens! 

Here  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Farce,  Pantomimes, 

With  OiK-ras,  Interludes,  Epilogues,  Rhymes  ! 
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*Mldst  this  Tjro-Dramatic  profusion, 
Safe  hoiis'd  from  the  wind  and  the  weather, 

Such  a  scene  of  confounded  confusion, 
Lords  and  Ijampmcn  are  jostled  together. 

We  want  liady  Teazle, 
Penruddock  and  Weazle  ! 
Oh,  ni  play  Othello, 
I'll  do  it  so  well  O  ! 
Mr,  Crop  is  a  Brutus 
I  think  will  quite  suit  us. 
Silence  !  oh  !  silence  ! 
I  hear  you  a  mile  hence  ! 

Study  Romeo,  Second  Droniio,  Corps  de  Ballet,  Lying 

Valet. 
Admit  no  Orders,  Lower  borders,  Do  the  Fops,  Take 

up  drops. 
Alarms  without,  Jerry  Grout,  Timour   Tartar,   Real 

Water ! 
Chorus   sing,   O.  P.  Wing,   Ring   in    Band,   Music 

Grand — 

No  pay,  we  play,  so  gay,  all  day — 
Curse  the  expence,  chase  care  away  ! 

Let  Hastings  make  haste,  as  Jane  Shore  has  just  landed^ 
And  by  my  Lord  Sands,  from  her  carriage  is  handed. 
Refreshments  send  round — take  some  coffee  to  Lear — 
Bring  great  Alexander  a  glass  of  small  beer ! 
But  where  is  Queen  Kalh'rine — has  Cromwell  yd  sought 

her  ? 
She's  gone  to  fetch  Wolsey  some  warm  rum  and  water! 

And  nobility  quickly  creating, 

A  Count  is  transforni'd  from  a  Cook  ! 

The  Lacqueys  are  made  Lords  in  waiting. 
By  a  mark  in  the  Prompter's  red  book  I 

0  !  let  me  play  Ranger — 
You're  cast  for  the  Stranger; 
And  here  is  a  Rolla 

Will  beat 'em  all  hollow. 
Here  Mertons  and  Mingles, 
And  one  for  Three  Smgles— 
Silence!  oh  !  silence! 

1  hear  you  a  mile  hence! 

d2 
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Who  plays  Hector  ?    Castle  Spectre,  Dick  and  Bras)^ 

Light  up  Gas, 
Famous  Rover,  Farce  is  over — Give  the  word — Act  the 

Third— 
EmbroiderM  coals,  Play  Wild  Oats — Exits,  crosses, 

Basket-horses, 
Father  Paul,  is  too  small — Success  is  certain — Drop 

the  curtain. 

I^o  pay,  we  play,  so  gay,  all  day — 

Curse  the  expence,  chase  care  away  I       [_Exit' 


END    OP    ACT   THE    FIRST. 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  r. 
Bustle's    Lodgings — TablCj    Chairs,    Crasli, 

Enter  Geoffry. 

Geoff.  Lauk!  how  they  hurries  me  about — 
that  nasty  '\\\-naterd  old  landlady  has  lock'd  up 
the  pantry,  and  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  grunter — 
what  a  small  sight  of  wittles  I  contrive  to  per- 
sist on  ! — There's  a  short  dinner  again  to-day  : 
O  Lord  !  I  am  sure  I  shall  come  off  but  poorly, 
'cause  1  took  such  a  wery  little  beef-steak-pye 
to  the  bake-house— -I  must  ask  Muster  Bustle 
not  to  eat  much,  that  I  may  have  a  chance  of 
getting  a  bit  at  second-hand. — They  say,  a  Song 
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lightens  labour^  and  makes  merry  a  sad  heart — 
I'll  sing  one  I  heard  once. 

AlR.^Geqff-nj. 

One  raorn,  whilst  I  was  brewing, 
My  thoughts  each  thought  pursuing, 
First  malt  and  hops,  next  Molly  Popps  : 
Thinks  I,  I'll  ^o  a  wooing  ! 
Chance  in  my  brew-house  brought  her— 
"  Dame  Popps,  1  love  j'onr  daughter, 
And  feel  inclin'd  to  tell  my  mind, 
And  cut  ray  longing  shorter !" 

Turn  ti,  tol  de  rol,  &c. 

Says  she,  "  refrain  your  twitters. 
If  your  mind  does  not  fit  her's — 
As  like  the  beer,  would  be  your  dear. 
She  sometimes  smacks  oi  bitters. 
My  daughter's  fair  to  view,  Sir, 
But  she  may  mischief  brew^  Sir, 
And  few  can  vie  with  her  black  eye, 
But^OMr'5  may  be  so  too,  Sir." 

Turn  ti,  tol  de  rol,  &c. 

My  Molly  dear  now  came  in. 
Whilst  love  my  heart  inflaming — 
Her  mother  said,  *'  the  lad's  afraid 
His  passion  you'll  be  blaming.'' 
Cried  Moll,  "  You  stupid  rash  cub, 
Think  I'd  marry  such  a  scrubs 
Your  hopes  desist" — so  with  her  fist 
She  sous'd  me  in  the  mash-tub! 

Turn  ti,  tol  de  rol,  &c. 

{A  loud  knocking  without). 

Enter  Bustle  hastily. 

Bus.  "  Open  locks,  whoever  knocks"— Geof- 
fry.  Why  the  devil  don't  yeu  fly  to  the  door  ? 
Geoff.  Fly,  Sir  !— I'm  tir'd—fly,  indeed!— 
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If  this  fag  goes  011^  I  shall  die  ! — then,  mayhap, 
I  may  be  a  cherrybum,  like  them  there  on  the 
tomb-stones — then  I'll  fly! — 

Bus.  D — mn  your  sentimentals — go  and  open 
the  door,  there's  a  good  lad — I  expect  several 
people. 

Gtoff.  I'll  go.  Sir,  as  you  speak  sweet  hu- 
mouredly;  but  I  don't  know  what  you  means 
by  my  regiment als.  \^Exit. 

Bus.  That's  ^  charity  boy  !  but  curse  me,  if 
it  would  not  be  a  charity  for  any  body  to  throw 
him  into  a  well,  or  tie  him  to  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill ! — Hollo!  {Looking  out)  Mr.  Dulcet  and 
Miss  Mary  Hardacre  1  What  can  bring  them 
here  together  ? — An  elopement ! — mum,  they 
enter. 

Enter  Dulcet  and  Mary. 

Dulc.  Ha  !  Bustle,  my  hero  I  my  Dramatic 
Chronicle,  how  are  you  ? — give  me  leave  to  in- 
troduce you,  raj- dear,  to  a  perambulating  Play- 
bill! 

Bus.  Miss  Hardacre,  1  am  proud  of  the  pre- 
sent honor.   ' 

Dulc.  Not  a  word  of  this  young  Lady's  first 
appearance  here — Bustle,  I  can  trust  you — we 
were  early  friends — you  know  my  sentiments  : 

{Sings)  **  Give  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more 

"  Than  my  sweet  girl,  my  friend,  and  pitcher." 

Bus.  Why,  ha  !  ha  !  we  are  all  here  except 
the  pitcher  ! 

Dulc.  Miss  Hardacre's  Guardian  and  herself 
did  not  agree — You  are  acquainted  with  him  ? 

Bus.  Never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Gentleman. 
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Dulc.  Never  saw  him  ? — Oh,  he  is  a  captious 
Countr)'  Mapjistrate — knows  as  much  of  the 
world  as  an  Otaheitean  infant — Don't  think  he 
was  ever  inside  of  a  Theatre  in  his  life. 

Miss  Hard.   That  I  am  sure  he  never  was. 

Dulc.  Well,  how  goes  on  business — have  you 
sent  to  Town  ?  My  noble  relative,  the  Patron 
of  Private  Theatricals,  anxious  to  bring  for- 
ward our  performances  as  perfect  as  possible,  de- 
sired you  to  engage  some  professional  persons  to 
assist. 

Bus.  The  principal  Tragedy  Lady  has  arriv- 
ed, Mrs.  Mary  Goneril — ( a  namesake  of  your's, 
Miss^  an  exquisite  Actress — fine  eyes — good 
teeth — well  shaped  leg — 

Dulc.   Ha  !  ha  !  bravo — 

Bus.  Then  there's  Mr.  Wing — he  is  a  pro- 
vincial ; — a  barn-door  fowl — he  has  also  arrived, 
and  will  be  useful — 

Dulc.  There's  another  Actor  too,  for  the 
lieavy  parts  ? 

Bus.  For  the  serious  business,  I  have  written 
to  a  Mr.  Berry — an  elderly  man — he  is  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  him — ' 
but  excuse  me  ;  1  am  very  busy,  for  you  must 
know  my  properti/-m'dn  died  intestate  last  week, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  look  after  his  concerns — 
going  now  to  the  umbrella  shop,  to  buy  three 
pounds  of  swan-shot  and  a  gross  of  tenter-hooks, 
to  make  a  shower  of  rain — therefore  good  bye — 
CSi7igs)   "  The  word'* 

Dulc.    "  Good  niiiht !" 
Both.    "All's  well!" 

\_Exit  Bustle. 
Dulc.  Ha!  ha!  that's  a  notable  fellow^ — but 
my  dearest  Mary,  you  are  serious ! 
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Mary.  It  is  the  consideration  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  an  act  of  folly. 

Dulc.  Nay,  a  very  trifle — why  should  an 
ignorant  and  morose  Guardian  prevent  your 
pleasure  ? 

Mary.  With  all  his  oddity,  he  is  a  simple, 
good-hearted  man — I  feel  averse  to  causing  his 
unhappiness  ;  but  actuated  by  love  (so  often  the 
destroyer  of  duty),  I  must  e'en  obey  its  im- 
pulse— 

SONG. — Mary — {Composed  by  Mr,  Corri). 

You  ask  rae  why  ray  heart's  oppress'd, 
While  fondly  by  your  love  caress'd  ? 
It  is,  that  I  still  fear  to  be 
Too  quickly  torn  from  love  and  thee. 

Dear  youth  !  how  blest  would  Mary  prove, 

Protected  by  thy  sanction'd  love. 

Then  ask  not  why  with  crimson  hue 
My  cheek's  sufFus'd  when  press'd  by  you  ; 
No  fear  or  doubt  my  breast  can  share, 
'Tis  love  that  spreads  his  banner  there. 

Dear  youth  !  Iiow  blest  would  Mary  prove, 

Protected  by  thy  sanction'd  love. 

Dulc.  Psha  ! — My  relatives  will  be  rejoiced 
to  receive  you — you  shall  take  a  part  in  our  pro- 
jected play;  and  when  we  appear  on  the  stage, 
the  whole  audience  will  exclaim 

(Sings)  "  Ah,  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen,"  &c.  &c. 

Mary.  O,  I  should  be  dreadfully  alarmed  I 
I  could  not  look  them  in  the  face. 
Dulc.  Then  will  I  say, 

(Sings)  *'  My  fair  one  's  like  the  blushing  rose,"  &c. 

Mary.  Ah,  you  have  a  method  of  softening 
error  by  levity — Had  we  not  better  proceed  to 
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the  Hall  ?  It  is  hardly  correct,  that  I  shoU'ld  7/et 
be  seen  in  a  strange  place  with  yon.  .««r 

t)aU:(Sings)  **  In  truth,  lorely  tear, 
'       ■•      ''  *' It  strange  doth  appear,        ' '*^' 

*'  That  we  should  be  both  here  to- 
gether." 

Mary.  Come,  Tet  us  depart  to  your  home. 

Dulc,  (Sings J  *'  Dulce,  dulce  domum." 

Mary.  Nay,  come — 

Dulc.   I  obey,  and  will  shortly  prove 

(Sings).  *'  How  much,  dear  maid,  I  love  thee." 

[^Exeunt  into  Room,  singing. 

Re-enter  Bustle,  followed  by  Wing. 

Bus.  I  tell  you  I  am  very  angry — confounded 
asses  !  unless  one  has  an  eye  to  every  thing  I 

fVing.  Have  patience  ! 

Bus.  Patience  ;  exemplify  the  word  ! — Pa- 
tience !  take  a  rod  in  your  hand,  and  go  a-fish- 
ing — there's  patience !  or  take  a  rod  in  your 
hand,  and  keep  a  school — there's  patience  !  but 
a  Manager  !  alack,  he  is  broiling  on  a  red-hot 
gridiron  from  morning  till  night. 

Wing.  Poor  fellow!  and  so  he  is  indeed  I 
especially  if  he  happens  to  be  an  Author  too  ;  for 
what  with  the  Audience  before  the  curtain,  and 
the  Actors  behind — with  sometimes  a  morning 
dose  of  critical  severity  in  the  newspapers,  he 
may  think  himself  well  off,  if,  having  perchance 
escaped  the  King's  Bench,  he  does  not  end  his 
uneasy  days  in  Bedlam.  But  what's  the  parti- 
cular matter  just  now  ? 

Bus.  Matter  1 — a  matter  of  magnitude ! 
would  yoLi  believe  it  ?    A  stupid   rascal   of  a 
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tailor  has  been  stuffing  King  Richard's  hump 
with  hay  instead  of  horse-hair  ! 

fVirig.  Fie  !  Mr.  Bustle,  keep  your  temper — 
don't  set  your  back  up,  about  a  hump — when 
a  man  gets  into  a  passion  he's  apt  to  lose  his 
temper;  and  a  Manager  without  temper  is  like 
a  Tragedy  Actor  without  talent,  sure  to  get 
laugh 'd  at  by  the  com-pany. 

Bus.  Such  arrant  stupidity  ! — when  I  was 
younger  I  undertook  every  department  in  a 
Theatre,  and  never  failed — videlicet,  "  Stuck 
bills,  kept  box-book,  white-washed  Pit  entrance, 
counted  cliecks,  scower'd  Gallery  stairs,  lit 
lamps,  assisted  in  first  music,  dressed  Prince 
Edward  and  the  Duke  of  York,  kept  places, 
spoke  occasional  address,  prompted  play,  then 
on  for  Buskin  in  the  Farce — (  Bustle  here  imi- 
tates the  best  Imitator  in  the  world). 

IVing.  Ha!  ha!  you're  an  excellent  mimick, 
Mr.  Bustle.  I  should  advise  you  to  go  to 
London  in  the  winter,  and  be  *'  at  Home**  at 
the  English  Opera  House. 

Bus.  I  would,  only  I'm  afraid  if  /  was  to  be 
*'  at  Home"  the  Public  would  find  me  out. 

fVing.  Well,  1  hope  you'll  always  find  your- 
self 'di  home  there. 

Bus.  Are  you  perfect  in  your  song  ? 

pying.  Perfect !  my  modesty  forbids  reply — 
but  I  have  it  pretty  nearly — 

(Sings)    *'Wlien  Cupid  was  made  first,  lord  of  the 
,,      heart." 

Bus.  Ah  !  that  will  do — wait  till  the  Com- 
poser comes,  and  be  sure  you  sing  it  to  him,  for 
his  good  opinion  is  worth  having. 

tVing.  What?  is  he  one  of  your  Amateur 
Managers  ? 
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Bus.  To  be  sure — a  man  of  great  import- 
ance I — stands  on  the  stage  at  rehearsals^  and 
beats  out  of  time  to  the  band. 

filing.  Oh,  I  dare  say  I've  heard  of  the 
Gentleman — a  great  Economist,  and  a  Member 
of  Parliament — talks  of  discharging  the  whole 
Orchestra,  and  supplying  the  music  by  a  barrel 
organ — sometimes  ventures  on  a  stage  direction, 
of  which  he  doesn't  understand  even  the  com- 
mon technicals,  and  one  day,  in  a  furor  of  dra- 
matic dictation,  instead  of  saying  '*^  exit  P.  S." 
he  bounced  off  the  stage,  exclaiming  ''  exit 
M.P."  [Exit  Wing. 

(Geoffry,  ivithout)  Take  care  how  you  turns 
your  old  body  Op  the  crooked  stairs. 

Bus.  Who  have  we  here  ?  my  other  Actor,  I 
suppose. 

Enter  Geoffuy,  introducing  Elderberrv. 

Geoff.  There,  that  be  Muster  Bustle. 

\_Exit. 

Eld.  My  goodness!  Phew!  what  a  waddle 
have  I  had  after  this  ungrateful  girl. — I  have 
tolerable  information,  tho',  that  she  came  into 
this  hous6.   {j4part). 

Bus.  My  old  Actor  is  commencing  with  a 
soliloquy — Servant,  Sir. 

Eld.  Servant,  Sir — your  name,  I  understand^ 
is  Bustle  ? 

Bus.  Yes,   I  expected  you — 

Eld.  Oj  then  you  know  the  afl'air  I  come 
about — serious  business  I   Mr.  Bustle. 

Bus.  Yes  —  the  serious  business — you  arc 
willing  to  undertake  it  ? 

Eld.  Sir  ! — I  have  undertaken  it. 
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Bus.  Ready  enough,  however — your  name^ 
Sir,  is  Berry  ? 

Eld.  Elderberry! 

JBus.  O,  the  elder  Berry — how  is  your  Son, 
Sir? 
,     Eld.  Sir  ?  I  never  had  a  son.  Sir. 

Bus.  A  Nephew,  perhaps,  or  a  younger  bro- 
ther— beg  pardon — but  where  have  you  princi- 
pally acted  ? 

Eld.  Sir? 

Bus.  I  mean,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Eld.  (Apart)  Strange  fellow,  this  ;  I  fancy 
I  have  been  principally  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  have  done  a  deal  of  business. 

Bus.  The  very  person  1  want — yet  I  don't  re- 
collect you — had  you  your  own  name  in  the 
bills? 

Eld.  To  be  sure,  why  do  you  ask  ?  and  I 
flatter  myself  in  some  pretty  large  bills  too. 

Bus.  He  must  mean  the  posters,  only  he  docs 
not  know  how  to  express  himself. 

Eld.  Now,  Sir,  to  business — 

Bus.  With  pleasure. 

Eld.  No,  I  never  let  pleasure  interfere  with 
business.  —  You  are  aware.  Sir,  that  Miss 
Mary  Hardacre  has  arrived  privately  at  your 
lodgings. 

Bus.  (Apart)  What  can  that  be  to  him  ? — 
Yes. 

Eld.  Accompanied,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
by  Mr.  Dulcet  ? 

Bus.  {Aside)  D — n  it — he  is  one  of  us — O, 
I  had  better  fell  him — }  say.   Berry — 

Eld.  (Surprized)   Berry! 

~Bus.  I'll  let  you  into  a  secret,  as  you  are  now 
a  party  concerned — Ha  !  ha  !   they  have  set  off 
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together  from  a  plaguey  old  leather-headed 
Guardian. 

Eld,  {^side)  Leather-headed? — My  good- 
ness ! 

Bus.  And,  ha  !  ha  !  he  means  to  play  with 
her  tomorrow  night. 

Eld    Dash  it ! — the  devil  he  does  ? 

Bus.  Come,  it  is  time  now  to  ask  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  your  abilities  that  way. 

Eld,  1,  Sir !  Sir,  I  always  abhorred  the 
character  of  a  seducer. 

Bus.  (Apart)  A  humourist,  I  perceive! 
Ah,  I  understand^  not  accustomed  to  the  lovers' 
parts — Ha  !  ha  !  what  d'ye  think  of  Justice 
Woodcock  ? 

Eld.  1  have  not  the  pleasure  to  know  him-— 
{Apart)    Dash  his  impudence  ! 

Bus.  What  a  very  fine  low  Comedy  mug  you 
have. 

Eld.  This  fellow  is  laughing  at  me!  I'll  asto- 
nish him  a  little— he  spoke  of  some  Justice — 
I'll  let  liim  know  I  am  one — (  To  Bus.  ) — I  per- 
haps. Sir,  have  filled  a  Magistrate's  chair,  my- 
self. 

Bus.  Don't  doubt  that,  ifyousatinit — had 
him  there — (Apart)  O,  the  quiz  means,  he 
has  played  Sir  Simon  Rochdale  in  John  Bull — 
I  say,  old  Berry — 

Eld.  Old  Berry  ? 

Bus.  We  are  going  to  get  up  John  Bull  ! 

Eld.  My  goodness !  what  does  he  mean  by 
getting  up  John  Bull? — He  will  not  under- 
stand me —  Sir,  I  think  1  have  a  document  in 
my  pocket-book  which  will  prove — 

(  Takes  out  his  book — Bustle  snatches  it). 
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£us.  Now  Act  5lh,  Scene  2nd — now  for  a 
touch  of  honest  Job  Thornberrv. — You  are  Sir 
Simon. 

Eld.  No,  I'll  be  d— n'd  if  I  am— odd's  bobs  ! 

Bus,  ComCj  no  nonsense  !  We'll  suppose  this 
''  Burn's  Justice" — you  say,  "  How  dare  you 
take  up  that  Book." 

Eld.  (Enraged)  llow  dare  you  take  up  that 
book  ? — 

Bus.  (Imitating)  "  Because  you  laid  it 
down" — bravo  !  you  are  admirable  as  a  testy 
old  man — very  well  indeed  !  I  think  this  will 
be  a  hit. 

Eld.  (Clenching  his  Jki)  A  hit,  yes,  dash 
it,  I  think  it  will  presently — impudent  scoun- 
drel—I— 

Bus.  Stop — now  don't  gag  too  much — ray 
dear  Berry,  put  your  venerable  arms  down  for 
the  present — you've  come  to  the  right  place. 

Eld.  (Apart)  O,  then  perhaps  she  is  here 
after  all. 

Bus.  By  way  of  compensation,  Mr.  Dulcet 
will  make  you  a  handsome  remuneration. 

Eld.  Sir,   I— 

Bus.  Five  guineas  in  your  pocket  will  set  all 
straight. 

Eld.  Which  of  us  two  are  out  of  our  senses  ? 

Bus.   My  dear  Berry — 

Eld.  My  name  is  not  Berry,  but  Elder- 
berry. 

Bus.  D — n  your  quizzical  mode — well  then. 
Berry  Senior,  if  you  will  have  it  so — sit  down 
for  five  minutes — nay,  I  insist  {Pushes  him  into 
a  Chair)  You  shall  have  the  money  the  moment 
the  business  is  concluded — I  am  going  to  Mr. 
Dulcet  about  it  now — excuse  me  ;  and  as  Da- 
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.iiiel  Dowlas  saj's,   I'll  be  back  in  the  ''  twink' 
li?ig  of  a  bed-post."  [^Erit  Hustle  hastilt/. 

Eld.  My  goodness  !  the  strangest  personage 
I  ever  met  in  my  life — I'd  give  a  halfpenny  to 
comprehend  the  head  and  tail  of  all  this! 

Mrs.  Wing  recites  (within) 

"  And  madly  play  with  my  forefather's  joints, 

"  And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud, 

*'  And  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 

"  As  with  a  club — dash  out  my  desperate  brains." 

Eld.  Dash  it^  what's  that  ?  '*^  madly" — brains 
— fore-fathers! — bones  and  jints! — My  good- 
ness !  hollo  there —  v 


Enter  Geoffry. 

— Pray,  my  boyv,  my  man^  I  mean,  do  you  be- 
long to  this  house  ? 

Geoff.  Yes,  and  trouble  enough  I  have  in  it. 

Eld.  An*t  the  inhabitants,  very  funny  sort  of 
folks  ? 

Geoff.  Funny  ! — to  my  thinking,  they  be  all 
mad  ! 

Eld.  Mad!  I  thought  so,  I  thought  so.  This 
then  is  a  receptacle  for  lunatics — I  suppose  you 
look  after  them. 

Geoff.  If  I  didn't  look  arter  them,  they  would 
look  arter  me — 

Eld.  Mj  goodness!  — what  a  jobl  To  keep 
the  house  even  in  tolerable  order,  I  presume  you 
are  obliged  to  use  coercion — 

Geoff.  Missus  will  have  it  kept  in  order — so 
we  uses  soft  soap. 

Eld.  {Aside)  A  technical  term  for  a  good 
lathering  ^a  pretty  place  for  my  Mary — I  sav. 
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mj  boy,  my  maa  I  mean,  go  down  and  ask  the 
Governor — 

Geoff.  I  don't  know  wliat  you  means— I'll 
send  Missus — 

Eld.  Fiddlestick's  end !  go  down  and  ask 
your  Mistress  then,  whether  the  Lady  who  came 
an  hour  ago  is  still  here. 

Geoff.  O  —  yes  —  I'll  go  and  ax — gefnini 
cracks,  if  he  isn't  going  to  give  me  as  much 
trouble  as  any  of  the  others  !        \^Exit  Geoffry. 

Eld.  Mad  !  (  Goes  to  the  Table  on  xvhich  are 
the  Stage  Properties) — What  have  we  here  ! — 
Fetters  ! — poor  devils! — a  whip! — cut  and  come 
again! — dear  dear — and  that  must  be  (looking 
at  the  Crash) — that,  tho*  I  never  saw  one — that 
must  be  a  strait  waistcoat ! — Dash  it,  tho',  if 
these  people  run  about  wild  here  it  is  dangerous. 
—But  poor  Mary  is  in  this  house,  and  perhaps 
does  not  know  what  a  place  it  is — I  hope  I  shall 
not  meet  any  of  these  gentry. 

Enter  Wing,  with  a  Sheet  of  Music. 

— Dash  it — here's  one  of  'em. 

fVing,  {Apart)' — O,  here's  the  Composer,  I 
dare  say — I  perceive  he  has  marks  of  genius  in 
Ji is  face,  and  music  in  his  soul  ! 

'' '"  Re-enter  Geoffry. 

Geoff.  The  Lady  that  came  an  hour  affo  is 
still  in  the  house — (pointing  to  Mrs.  Wmg's 
Room). 

fFing.  {Apart  to  Geoff.)  Geoffry,  do -you 
know  whether  that  is  a  musical  gentleman  ? 
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Geoff.  May  be  so — he  said  summvt  about 
a  fiddlestick  just  now.  l^Exit  GeofFry. 

Wing.  Oj  it  must  be  the  Composer  of  my  song. 

Eld.  That  fellow  looks  out  of  his  wits,  and 
has  stuck  himself  just  before  her  door — here's  a 
pretty  scrape ! 

Wing.  ( Aside)  Scrape^  oh  yes,  it  is  the  Com- 
poser— Sir,  1  begyourpardon — a  little  thing  here 
— Sir,  I  wish  to  crave  your  assistance,  as  it  is 
my  earnest  desire  to  escape  without  censure. 

Eld.   Escape — eh  ! 

Wing,  And  if  you  would  give  me  an  idea  of 
these  bars — 

Eld.  Bars! 

Wing.  As  I  feel  rather  confined — 

Eld.  It  is  as  I  suspected — keep  off,  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Wing.  Sir,  allow  me  to  request — 

Eld.  Stand  off! — (Flourishing  his  stick). 

IVing.  How  very  singular  !-— will  you  allow 
me  to  look  at  your  score  ? 

Eld.  My  score  !  he  means  my  head  !  What 
d'ye  mean  by  my  score  ? 

Wing.  Why,  pray.  Sir,  are  you  not  a  Com- 
poser ? 

Eld.  Compose  yourself. 

Wing.  Impossible — I  cannot — but  I  must  in- 
sist upon  singing  this  song  to  you — if  I  am 
incorrect,  you  can  check  me. 

Eld.  (Aside)— ^m^\—W€\\  he  can't  sing 
and  bite  at  the  same  time,  so  I  must  listen  to 
his  lunatic  screeching  ! — Sir,  I  attend  to  you. 

Wing.  I  have  to  beg  your  indulgence — for 
singing  before  such  a  musical  genius  has  thrown 
me  quite  in  a  twitter. 

Eld.  {Apart)  Poor  devil ! 
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AIR— A^iwg. 

When  Cupid  was  made^r^^  lord  of  the  heart, 
A  place  which  he  held  o'er  us  mortals  below, 
With  tyrannical  rod  of  hard  iron — a  dart, 
He  rul'd,  and  'twas  no  sinecure,  we  all  know. 
'    The  sly  little  Mimsler^s  wit  was  well  train'd, 
Tho'  Caution  opposed  every  motion  he  brought, 
Yet  Cupid  the  best  of  the  argument  gain'd, 
And  so  many  A^yes  for  him,  made  the  Noes  nought. 

QUINTETTO.— ^m^-,  Bustle,  Elderberrjj, 
Mary,  and  Dulcet. 

Eld*  A  very  good  song, 

Enter  Bustle. 
Bus»  And  very  well  suag — 

Enter  Dulcet  and  Mary. 

D.  and  3J.  Now  let  us  depart. 

Eld.  llcy  ? 

Bus.  (To  D.  and  M.)  Hush  !  hold  your  tongue! 

Wing.  "  When   Cupid  was  made  first  lord  of  the 

heart.*' 
Eld.   D — mn  the  Song — there's  enough — 
7J.  and  M.  How  shall  we  depart  ? 

Bus.  Now  must  I  contrive  io  get  (hem  safe  out, 

For,  zounds !  its  the  Guardian ! — O  hcre'll  be  a 
rout ! 
Wing.  "  But  Cupid  the  best  of  the  argument  gain'd." 
Eld.  Curse  your  Song— 

Bus.  Let  me  see,  can  disguise  be  obtained, 

.Mary.  How  plaguing  J  we're  caught ! 
Dulc.  O  what  a  surprize ! 

(Bustle,  taking  up  two  Cloaks). 

Bus,  I  must  endeavour  to  throw  this  disguise  I 
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(Bustle  throws  two  Cloaks,  which  hang  on 
one  of  the  Chairs,  to  Dulcet,  and  mo- 
tions to  Wing  again  to  employ  the  atten- 
tion of  Elderberry ) . 

Wing.  "  When  Cupid  was  made  first  lord   of  the 

heart. 
Eld.  Curse  that  Song — there's  enough — 

(  Dulcet  and  Mary  have  disguised  themselves) . 

D.  and  M.  Now  let  us  depart. 

JE,ld.  (Seeing  them)  Hey  !  hey  !  what  are  these?   why 

not  keep  'em  in  bed  ? 
Bus.     This  couple,  good  Sir,  very  shortly  will  wed — 
JEld.      Poor  creatures!  poor  wretches!  O  let'em  depart. 
Bus.      Fly  quickly  to  church,  and  be  of  good  heart. 
D  SfM.  Blind  Guardian,  so  easy  to  let  us  depart, 
Wing.    "  When  Cupid  was   made    first  lord   of  the 
heart." 
Chorus.  All  away — fal  lal  la  ! 
Eld.        Lack!  aday!— 
\_Exeunt  Dulcet,  Mary,  and  Bustle — and 
Wing  to  his  room. 
Eld.  Well,   thank  Heaven,  they're  gone — a 
pretty  situation  I  am  thrown  into — I  declare, 
the  only  rational  creter  in  the  house  is  that  cha- 
rity-boy-looking-man  ; — and  luckily  he  is  here. 

Enter  Geoffry. 

—Well,  Sir,  have  you  enquired  after  the  Lady 
that  you've  got  in  one  of  your  plaguey  coops  ? 

Geoff.  Coops  ! — The  Lady  that  came  an  hour 
ago  is  still  here — in  that  there  room. 

Eld.  Then  she  is  in  d — n'd  bad  company — 
Stay,  don't  be  off  yet— wait  here  a  few  minutes. 

Geoff.  Bless  you,  I  got  a  hunk  of  bread  and 
butter  below,  that  I  couldn't  leave  for  all  the 
\vorld.  \^Exit. 

f2 
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Eld.  Well,  it  is  of  no  use  dilly-dallying  here 
—•I  must  get  her  out — {Goes  to  Mrs,  Wing's 
door) — Mary !  Mary !  I  say — Mary  I 

(  Wing  peeps  in  from  his  Room ) . 

IVing.  Mary !  "  That  well  known  name 
awakens  all  my  woe." 

Eld.  My  dear  Mary,  it  is  I,  your  old  pro- 
lector.  ,  ? 

IVing.  Her  old  protector  !  an  old  rogue  ! — 
then  he  cannot  be  the  Composer     {Aside). 

Eld.  Mary,  I  have  followed  you  hither  : — I 
forgive  your  running  away,  though  you  did  not 
like  my  management. 

JVing.  Management  I  O  then,  it  is  the  Ma- 
nager come  from  Town  after  her— 

Eld.  I'll  pardon  your  cruel  elopement — come 
to  the  arms  of  one  who  always  had  an  affection 
for  you — She  don't  seem  to  hear  me — Mary  !  I 
1  say — {Seeing  Wing) — Zounds  ! — again  here! 
— Why  do  you  stay  fixing  your  lunatic  eyes 
upon  me  ? 

fVing.  A  pleasant  rencontre — So,  this  is  one 
of  the  embellishers  of  my  unhappy  forehead  I 

Eld.  His  unhappy  forehead  I 

iVing.  I'll  have  it  out  with  him  tho' — Sir, 
you  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Lady  in 
that  room  ? 

Eld.  I  ought — She  lived  with  me  some  time. 

fVing.  {Apart)  Lived  with  him  !  I  was  cor- 
rect-^who  would  have  thought  such  a  punchey 
old  fellow  could  have  been  a  libertine  ? — You, 
Sir,  are  not  the  only  person  she  has  lived  with  ! 

Eld.  This  poor  wretch's  memorandum-book 
is  in  a  sad  state — {touching  his  head) — perhaps 
it  will  be  as  well  to  occupy  his  mind  a  little  ( In 
a  tone  of  compassion) — 1  say,  go  in,  and  make 
yourself  a  straw  pair  of  boots  ! — 
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IVing.  What  the  devil  does  he  mean  by  a 
straw  pair  of  boots  ? — Harkye,  you  hoai^y* 
headed  sinner  ! 

Eld.  {Aside)  I  don't  half  like  his  looks  ! — 
They  say,  if  you  intimidate  these  crack-pated 
chaps,  you  are  safe — I'll  try  and  frighten  him 
at  once — I'll  make  him  believe  I  belong  to  the 
house  ! — 

Wing.  {Advancing)  You  assert.  Sir,  that 
the  Lady  lived  with  you  some  time  ?  ; 

Eld.  My  friend,  take  care  what  you  are  after, 
— I  am  one  of  the  Keepers — 

Wing.   I  know  it — 

Eld.  O,  then  I'm  safe  !     {Apart). 

Wing.  But  this  is  rather  too  bad  to  one's 
face — Are  you  aware,  you  vile  seducer,  that  the 
female  in  that  room  is  my  wife  ? 

Eld.   Mary,  his  wife  ! 

Wing.  Yes,  Marj-,  my  wife ! — she  that 
eloped — Have  you  no  dread  of  a  suit  for  crim, 
con.  old  Gentleman  ? 

Eld.  {Apaj't)  I'll  stretch  a  point,  and  terri- 
fy him  at  once — (Points  deliberately  to  the 
Crash) — Do  you  see  that  strait  waistcoat  ? 

Wing.  I've  found  it  out — he's  as  drunk  as  a 
piper  !  — 

( Mrs.  Wing  within) 

— "  Oh  !  thou  curst  Friar — patience? 

"  Talk'st  thou  of  patience  to  a  wretch  like  me  V* 

Enter  Mrs.  Wing,  rehearsing — comes  down 
the  Stage  quickly  to  Elderberry,  and  lays 
hold  of  him. 

Mrs.  W.  "  Here  he  is  still,  and  I  will  hold  him  fast, 
'*  Thej  shall  not  tear  him  from  me.'' 

— bless  me.  Sir — humbly  beg  pardon,  but  I 
took  you  for  the  Manager — {Curtsies,  and  re- 
tires). 
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Eld.  Dash  it,  you  tiger  cat,  I  don't  care 
what  }ou  took  rne  for — you  have  torn  my  best 
frill—  ■'      "      ^ 

JVing.  Astonishing  !  she  does  not  know  hira 
then— if  that's  the  case,  I  have  behaved  very 
rude  to  the  gentleman,  and  some  apology  is  ne- 
cessary— ( Approaching  bowing) — Sir — 

Eld.  Well,  you  deranged  lunatic  ? 

Wing.  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  but  1  took  you 
for  the  Manager — (Bows  and  retires). 

Eld*  Curse  me,  if  I  shall  not  be  as  mad  as 
any  of  the  squad  ! 

Enter  Berry. 

Ber.  Sir,  I  come  in  consequence  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  you,  respecting  an  engagement. 

Eld.  Don't  bother  me — I  know  nothing  about 
it. 

Ber.  Beg  pardon.  Sir,  but  I  took  you  for  the 
Manager. 

Eld.  Fire  and  confusion  !  Bedlam's  broke 
loese  ! — I  know  what  I'll  do — I'll  give  the  next 
person  who  speaks  to  me  something  for  his 
trouble— (  Tucking  up  his  cuff's). 

Enter  Geoffry  running. 

Geoff.  O  !  please.  Sir,  there's  a  lot  of  folks 
below  axing  for — are  you  a  Manager,  Sir  ? 

Eld.  (Giving  him  a  slap)  I  can  manage  to 
give  you  that,  on  your  old-fashioned  charity 
chops — 

Wing.   (Aside)   Ha!   ha! — Manager's  ftoo;  / 

Geoff'.  O  criminy ! — strike  one  of  your  size — 
( Cries  J. 
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Enter  Bustle. 

Bus.  Ha!  ha!  hey,  old  Berry— still  here— * 
behold  your  Manager  ! 

Eld.  Sir — to  be  serious — if  you  are  the  master 
ofthis  asylum,  pray  be  kind  enough  to  endeavour 
by  a  little  good  example  on  your  own  part,  to 
drive  one  grain  of  sense  into  the  heads  of  every 
person  present. 

Bus.  Fie !  Berry  Senior,  you  are  so  d — n'd 
satirical— but  hold,  I  see  two  members  of  your 
family  approaching,  and  I  must  refer  you  to 
them  for  an  explanation. 

Eld.   My  family? 

Enter  T>i}LCET  and  Mary. 

— Oh !  my  dear,  dear  Mary — (Embracing)  You 
naughty  puss  ! — od'rat  it,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  again. 

Wing.  Mary! — not  my  Mary — mistake  upon 
mistake — 

Eld.  Oh,  why  did  you  trot  away,  and  cause 
me  such  uneasiness,  and  get  me  into  such 
scrapes? — Why  did  you  leave  your  old  friend — 
and — my  goodness! — who  the  devil  is  that  there 
young  chap  that's  tickling  the  tips  of  your 
fingers  ? 

Dulc.  (Boxving)  Mr.  Elderberry,  allow  me 
to  inform  you,  that  for  the  last  ten  minutes  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  be  this  lady's  husband. 

Eld.  Dash  it!  why  youan't  Mr.  David  Dul- 
cet, are  you  ? 

Dulc,  Yes,  Sir,  and  tho'  I  have  gone  rather 
a  round-about  way  to  arrive  at  the  fair  object 
of  my  pursuit,  having  now  obtained  it,  I  will 
use  my  best  endeavours  for  the  future  to  con- 
tinue in  a  strait  line  of  conduct. 
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Eld.  My  goodness ! 

Dulc.  No,  Sir,  it  is  mif  goodneas — I  wish* 
hereafter  to  prove — and,  my  dear  Mar}' — 

(Sings J.  **  Thou  and  I  will  be  first  in  the  throng,"  &c. 

Mary.  We  arc  indeed  married,  dear  Sir,  pray 
forgive  me — I  will  never  do  so  any  more. 

Wing.  ( Musing)  I  will  never  do  so  any  more  I 

Eld.  Well,  weU!   I  suppose  1  must  consent. 

Bus.  Come,  come,  it  is  all  made  up — let  u» 
prepare  for  our  Theatricals  with  alacrity — 
should  they  be  fortunate  enough  to  please  our 
patrons,  Mr.  Wing  will  ne'er  again  complain 
of  famine  or  other  inconveniences,  as  Mrs.  W. 
his  cava  sposa  is  about  to  coach  it  to  town  for 
a  long  engagement. 

And  now,  may  we  hope  that  there  will  be  found 
present,  numerous  Amateurs  of  our  Actors, 

FINALE. 

**  ffark  the  honnt/  Christchurch  Bells.** 

Ladies  and  Gents,  our  Farce  is  o*er,  pray  give  ?is  your 

applause, 
'T would  sound  so  sweet,  so  wond'rous  sweet, 
And  send  us  home  so  merrily. 

Say,   shall  we  all  your  favour  gain, 

To-raorrow  to  repeat  this  strain  ? 
Corac,  come,  come,  come,  come,  come,  and  sit 
In  the  Boxes,  Gallery,  or  Pit. 

Dingle,  dingle,  dingle  goes  the  prompter's  bell, 

To  say  our  Farce  is  o'er — 
But  the  dc'il  a  man  be  happy  can, 

Unless  you  cry  encore  ! 

THE  END. 
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REVENGE, 


THE  NOVICE  OF  SAN  MARTINO. 


A  C  T    I. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Convent  of  San  Martino. 

(As  the  curtain  rises  lights  arc  seen  through  the  windozcs 
of  painted  glass.  The  organ  sounds,  and  the  vesper 
hymn  is  chaunted  at  intervals.  Florian,  who  zcas 
concealed  behind  one  of  the  pillars,  comes  graduallj/ 
forward  during  the  performance  of  the  hi/mn.  The 
front  of  the  stage  darkened.) 

1  H  E  busy  race  of  day  is  done, 
The  sun  his  golden  course  hath  run 

And  sunk  beneath  the  wave  ; 
Dun  night  her  banner  hath  unfurl'd, 
And  sleep  hath  spread  o'er  half  the  world, 

The  silence  of  the  grave. 
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Oh,  may  we  so  our  daj's  employ, 
As  in  the  sleep  of  death  to  joy, 

The  symbol  of  our  rest ; 
Remerab'ring  that  the  righteous  dies, 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  to  rise. 

With  glory  'mongst  the  blest. 

Florian  comes  forward  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
This  is  the  place  Olivia  named,  the  hour  appointed. 
Sure  the  deep  gloom  that  shrouds  these  ancient  aisles. 
Has  shed  its  influence  o'er  my  drooping  spirit. 
Does  listless  torpor  suit  with  the  occasion. 
When  even-handed  fate  her  feathered  balance  holds, 
Apt  for  bold  enterprize,  or  sloth  inert  ? 
When  by  the  very  deed  and  purpose  of  ray  mind, 
My  all's  restored,  or  lost  to  me  for  ever  ? 
Ye  pitying  pow'rs,  that  watch  o'er  faithful  love, 
Oppose  a  father,  whose  ambitious  daring 
Would  tear  asunder  two  devoted  hearts, 
And  force  his  child,  a  sad  unwilling  victim, 
To  utter  vows  abhorrent  to  her  soul. 

[Goes  to  a  marble  pillar ^  and  places  the  letter  in  the 
hollow  of  it. 
Thou  silent  messenger,  if  thou  couldst  but  import 
A  thousandth  portion  of  th'  impatient  ardor 
That  burns  with  thy  inditer,  each  character  should  be 
A  spear  of  fire  to  strike  down  all  opponents. 
And  thy  bright  eloquence  should  sound  a  larum 
On  the  slackened  ear  of  moody  deafness. 

[The  chorus  is  again  heard  from  the  chapel. 

'Gainst  guilty  thoughts  the  barrier  close. 

While  our  frail  bodies  take  repose 
Beneath  thy  sheltering  wing  : 
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And  wak'd  each  morn  in  holy  frame, 
May  hearts  accord,  while  lips  proclaim, 
Hosannah  to  our  King. 

,    .  [^Lights  appear  in  the  back  of  the  scenff. 

Flo.  Love  moves  with  lingering  pace 
AVhen  from  the  heart's  dear  idol  parting. 

[The  convent  hell  tolls. 
But  hark,  I  must  retire. 
Olivia,  soon  may  this  slowly-swinging  bell 
Or  hail  thee  mine,  or  sound  my  passing  knell. 

\_He  withdraws. 

The  Prioress^  Nuns,  8fc.  pass  over  the  stage,    Olivia 
last.    She  loiters  behind  the  rest  and  comes  forward. 

Oliv.  Oh  that  this  swelling  heart  would   burst  its 
fleshy  bonds, 
And  loose  a  wretch  who  lives  but  to  despair. 
These  cloister'd  walls  bear  witness  to  ray  groans, 
These  holy  steps  are  water'd  with  my  tears ; 
And  as  I  nightly  press  my  couch  of  straw, 
No  whisp'ring  seraph  breathes  the  notes  of  peace, 
But  the  deep  sigh,  forc'd  from  my  laboring  breast. 
Mournfully  echoed  thro'  the  vaulted  cell, 
Repeats  anew  to  my  unwilling  ear. 
Tidings  of  sad  interminable  woe. — 
Florian,  dear  Florian,  would  I  had  seen  thee  never. 
Or,  having  seen  thee,  that  'twere  possible, 
With  some  oblivious  draught,  poppy  or  hemlock, 
Drowsy  mandragora,  or  Lethe's  clouded  stream, 
To  sweep  from  this  fond,  foolish,  lovesick  bosom, 
All  traces,  records,  and  false  lingering  hopes, 
That  memory  loves  to  feed  on. 
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To  this  stern  sacrifice  cold  prudence  bids  ; 

Yet,  like  the  moth  that  flutters  round  the  flame, 

I  fly  to  that  which  shines  but  to  undo  me, 

And  from  its  marble  prison  draw  the  hoarded  prize, 

Welcome  as  cheering  blaze  midst  Zembla's  snows. 

l_She  stoops  and  takes  up  the  letter,  which  she  opens 
and  runs  over  to  herself. 
Rest  there,  brief  pledge  of  truth  and  constancy, 

[^Putting  the  letter  in  her  bosom. 
Where  he  that  trac'd  thee  will  for  ever  dwell. 
Come  back  my  scattered  thoughts,  aid  me  ye  counsellors, 
Whose  bright  intelligence  can  pierce  the  mists  of  error, 
And  in  the  very  strife  of  angry  passions, 
Opposing  reason's  shield,  bid  all  be  still. 
How  best  to  steer  in  this  dark  sea  I  know  not, 
Here  love,  in  whispers  soothing  to  the  soul, 
With  honied  accents  woes  my  softened  heart. 
Obedience  there,  in  icy  mantle  clad, 
His  frozen  wand  displays  ;  and  at  his  nod. 
The  rising  thought,  with  dreams  of  rapture  warm'd. 
Recoils  upon  itself,  and  starting,  shews 
The  deadly  halo  of  a  father's  curse. 
I  ken  no  succour  till  that  grizly  king. 
Whose  outstretch'd  jaws  for  ever  wait  their  prey. 
Shall  seize  this  form  for  worms  to  revel  on, 
And  from  its  prison  loose  my  troubled  spirit. 

Enter  Father  Angelo. 

Ang.  (aside.)  Revenge,  thou  art  a  harpy,  whose  foul 
ravenous  claw 
Delights  to  pounce  upon  the  daintiest  morsels  :  else  why 

this  quickening  pulse 
At  sight  of  yonder  maid  ?    Hold !  think  upon  her  house— 
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{Aloud.)  Save  thee,  daughter.  These  lengthened  vigils 

Do  well  bespeak  the  pious  inclination, 

That  leads  thee  to  prefer  our  church's  service  * 

To  the  vain  pleasures  of  a  giddy  world.  »*  ' 

Our  sisterhood  the  passing  hours  beguile 

In  social  converse,  vrhilst  thou  alone  art  found 

The  pensive  tenant  of  these  sober  walls, 

Fit  haunt  for  holy  meditation,  ' -■' 

I  hail  these  fair  and  prosperous  beginnings ; 

And  if  I  augur  well,  seed  sown  thus  early 

Shall  yield  a  glorious  harvest. 

Oliv.  Reverend  father, 

The  awful  tie,  that  to  our  holy  church 
Must  soon  unite  me,  well  may  claim 
Large  portion  of  my  thoughts.     And  yet 
Methinks  I  read  thy  meek  and  lowly  words, 
Gently  rebuke  me  for  thus  ling'ring  here 
(A  place  unseemly  for  a  tender  maid), 
When  night  and  solemn  silence  reign  around. 

Ang.  Not  so,  ray  daughter.    Better  far  I  deem 
The  humblest  footstool  in  these  hallowed  courts, 
Than  on  the  throne  of  ermin'd  majesty  to  sit, 
Mingling  in  wanton  wake  and  revelry. 
If  that  my  counsels  can  avail  thee  ought, 
Freely  demand,  what  gladly  I'll  bestow. 
(Aside.)  Her  silvery  tones  seem  music  to  my  ear  ; 
In  eloquence  more  apt  than  tongue  can  tell, 
These  plaintive  lengthen'd  melancholy  notes  convey 
The  stifled  anguish  of  a  stricken  heart. 

Oliv.    (aside.)    Time  moves  apace ;    'twere    best  I 
leave  him. 
(Aloud.)  Father,  I'll  chuse  a  more  convenient  season 
To  ask  thy  ghostly  counsels,  now  farewell ; 

A  4 
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Duty  instructs  me  promptly  to  withdraw. 
When  his  rapt  soul's  on  heav'nly  converse  bent, 
'Twere  most  unseemly  thus  to  interrupt 
Our  people's  idol,  and  our  church's  pride. 

\_As  she  is  retiring  she  drops  the  letter. 
Ang.  (solus.)  How?  said  she,  "  our  people's  idol,  and 
our  church's  pride,' '  •.        .  /  ;^ 

Twice  twenty  thousand  tongues  proclaim  the  same, 
Such  is  the  lofty  eminence  I  stand  on. — 
Ha,  what's  this — 
[^As  he  is  looking  after  her,  he  sees  and  picks  up  the  letter. 
Ho— daughter ! 
This  purports  to  be — 

\_She  runs  in,  and  seeing  the  letter  open,  shrieks^ 
and  flies  to  regain  it. 
Oliv.  'Tis  mine. 

Ang.  {still  holding  the  letter,    aside.)    Whence    this 
emotion  ? 
{Aloud.)  Hold  ;  not  so  fast — 

Oiiiv.  For  pity's  sake  restore  it. — Indeed,  its  mine! 
Ang.  Nay,  daughter,  'tis  fit  I  read  this  paper. 
Ol*iv.  Then, — I  am  lost, — for  ever. 

\jShe  holds  hy  one  of  the  pillars,  to   save  herself 

from  sinking  on  the  floor. 

Ang.  (reads  the  letter  with  violent  emotion.) 

**  How  can  1  impart  to  my  sweet  love  the  cruelty  her 

"  father  meditates.     He  has  resolved  on  forcing  her  to 

"  take  the  vieil — the  unfeeling  Abbess  is  his  creature — 

**  This  very  night  the  sordid  Milan  is  expected ;  and  to 

"  your  sister's  elevation,  and  your  father's  ambition,  you 

"  are  to  be  the  devoted  sacrifice.      1  hear  it  from  one 

^'  whose  veracity  is  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace.     One 

^^  remedj  alone  is  in  your  power.     Fly,  fly  from  their 
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"  tyranny,  my  Olivia.  I  have  arranged  all  the  means  of 
"  flight,  and  if  you  can  give  me  a  minute's  hearing  after 
"  matins  to-morrow,  I  will  explain  them.  If  you  he- 
"  sitate  on  this  only  alternative  you  are  lost,  but  I  cling 
"  to  it  as  one  who  watches  the  varying  countenance  of 
"  a  dying  friend,  fondly  straining  at  the  slightest  glim- 
"  mering  of  hope.  You  have  to  chuse  between  being 
"  immured  in  a  cloister,  where  even  a  thought  of  our 
"  past  love  will  be  a  crime,  or  uniting  your  destiny 
"  with  that  of 

"  Your  faithful,  adoring,  and  constant  lover." 
(Aside.)  Oh,  I  could  hug  thee,  vengeance. — 'Tis  a  glo- 
rious work, 
When  angel  smiles  light  up  thy  ghastly  cheek, 
And  the  rude  rabble  greet  thy  handy  work, 
For  the  pure  dictates  of  a  guileless  heart. 
(Aloud.)  I  have  a  solemn  duty  to  dischai^. 
And  must  obey  its  mandates — First  to  the  Prioress. 

Oliv.  (throws  herself  on  her  knees  and  seizes  his  robe.) 
Stay  ; — if  e'er  thy  heart  felt  pity,  stay. 

Ang.  (aside.)   What  newborn  impulse  thus  distracts 
my  thoughts. 
As  'twere  in  mockery  of  the  fixed  purpose. 
That  should  be  graven  on  my  very  soul. 
(Aloud.)  Say — what  wouldst  thou  have  ? — 

Oliv.  Compassion  for  a  woman's  weakness. 
Concealment  for  a  woman's  frailty ; 
This  boon  obtained,  trust  me  my  days  shall  be 
In  penitent  and  contrite  wailings  spent, 
Of  this  my  transient  crime ;  my  first,  my  single  fault. — 
Thus  shall  I  'scape  an  angry  father's  wrath,  and  thou, 
Gently  reclaim  a  wandering  soul  to  hear'n. 

Ang.  But  that  I've  heard  'tis  vice's  favorite  bandnmid, 
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Such  matchless  confidence  would  much  amaze  me. 

Shall  I  thus  wink  at  prurient  harlotry  ; 

See  guilt  uncoif  d  stalk  thro'  our  peaceful  cells, 

And  call  such  weak  forbearance  mercy  ? 

No,  justice  shall  have  its  due.     'Twere  better  far 

Thy  body  suffer  that  thy  soul  may  live, 

Than  I,  thus  made  associate  of  thy  crime, 

Should  render  both  to  bottomless  perdition. 

Away, — nor  stay  my  course. 

Oliv.    Father, — one  moment, — nay,    but  a  moment 
hear  me. 

Ang.  'Twas  with  such  witching  guile  the  tempter  stay'd 
Our  fair  first  mother,  she  listened,  and  she  fell. 
Away. — I'll  hear  no  more. — What,  ho, 
AVhere  is  the  Lady  Prioress  ? 

Oliv.  Proud  in  the  triumph  of  unsullied  virtue, 
The  brazen  bulwark  of  a  spotless  conscience, 
Be  not  inflexible  to  a  suppliant's  prayer, 
Nor  shut  out  pity  from  its  native  seat. 
As  thou  dost  hope  for  mercy,  shew  it  me ; 
So  may'st  thou  find  it,  at  thy  utmost  need. 
Restore  the  letter,  nor  doom  me  to  destruction. 

Ang.  (aside.)  The  very  look  her  sainted  mother  bore  : 
But  pity  shall  not  quench  the  thirst  of  feverish  hate. 
(Aloud.)  Thy  hardihood  confounds  me. 
AVhat  dost  thou  ask  for  ? 
Shall  I  conceal  your  crime  ?     I,  whom 
Your  feigned  composure  had  deceived  ?  No,  daughter,  no; 
In  spite  of  the  arch  fiend,  nay,  in  your  own  despite, 
I'll  stretch  a  saving  arm  'twixtyou  and  ruin. — 
What,  ho, — Where  is  the  Lady  Prioress  ? 

Oliv.  By  every  tie  that  Nature  hath  implanted. 
If  e'er  your  heart  hath  yearn 'd  towards  her  that  bore  you^ 
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Ang.  Release  me, — I  will  not, — must  not,  hear  you. 
Where  is  the  Prioress  ? — Lady,  Where  are  you  ?  * 

[The  door  opens y  and  the  Prioress,  Emilia,  and 
several  Nuns  enter  with  lights. 
'  Oliv.  Cruel !  unfeeling  man  ! — 

\_She  lets  go  his  robe  and  throws  herself  on  the  ground. 
Prio.  What  rash  intruder  dares  to  interrupt 
The  silent  course  of  night,  with  noise  unseemly  ? 
Father,  1  cry  your  mercy. — Olivia  here  ! — 
(To  Ang.)  Had  it  been  ought  but  you,  the  place,  the 

time. 
Might  have  giv'n  rise  to  foul-mouth'd  slander. 

Ang.  Lady,  'twere  meet  I  briefly  do  explain. 
Our  holy  calling  hath  impos'd  a  duty. 
Nor  will  I  shrink  from  its  fulfilment. 
As  here  I  walk'd,  so  6ft  I'm  wont  at  even. 
On  pious  exercises  bent,  (then  best  perform'd. 
When  closely  veil'd  from  all  impure  beholders,) 
Yon  wayward  maiden  cross'd  my  thoughtful  steps. 
Short  time  we  parlied  ;  when,  as  she  retired, 
This  paper  (justice  o'ertake  its  author)  from  her  fell. 
I  deem'd  it  haply  from  some  kinsfolk  greeting; 
And  call'd  her  back,  as  courtesy  demanded, 
The  truant  to  restore  ;  when,  on  the  instant. 
With  sudden  shriek,  and  terror  speaking  eye, 
She  cried,  "  'Tis  mine  I  for  pity's  sake  restore  it." 
I,  as  I  judg'd  such  strange  emotion 
The  harbinger  of  hidden  guilt,  did,  as  my  office  fits, 
Peruse  the  writing. — 'Twill  unfold  the  rest. — 

[Beads  the  letter  to  the  Prioress. —  While  reading 
it  she  clasps  her  hands,  stamps,  and  then  runs  to 
Olivia,  pointing  with  her  finger  as  she  lies  pros- 
trate  on  the  ground. 
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Prio.  Are  these  thy  hated  wiles, 
Thou  snary,  subtle,  slippery  serpent  ? — 
Oh  foul,  foul,  foul. 

Let  me  strip  off  this  badge  of  innocence, 
That  clokes  thy  scarlet  heart.  \_Seizes  her  veil. 

Ang.  (holding  her.)  Stop,  lady,  let  not  abhorrence  of 
the  deed. 
Confound  itself  with  outrage  to  the  doer. 

Prio.   How  ? — And  does   virtue's  boldest  champion 
stoop  to  plead 
For  vice  abhorred  ? — Shall  I  stand  tamely  by, 
And  see  my  house  defiled  ?    Mine,  once  so  fam'd 
For  vestal  sanctity,  now  humbled  to  the  dust. — 

Emil.  (aside.)  In   sooth,  this   violence  of   unbridled 
passion,         )j  >'f>'Hli'';  <  i'  : 
But  ill  accords  with  meek  Religion's  handmaid. — 
(Aloud.)  Madam,  our  sister,  but  in  thought  transgressor. 
May  look  with  horror  on  a  deed  of  shame. — 

Prio.  (ironicalh/.)  Ah!   plead  for  her  you  ought  to 
blush  to  look  on — 
And  you,  most  reverend  Father,  join  your  eloquence. 
'Twere  meet  to  advocate  the  shrine  polluted. 
The  broken  vow,  the  spirit  fix'd  on  Mammon, 
When  beauty  is  the  sufferer  !  !  !     Away  with  her  to  the 
convent. 

Oliv.  Then  every  hope  is  lost. — Already 
Do  fearful  visions  swim  before  my  eyes. 
Portentous  of  the  horrid  doom  that  waits  me. — 
Florian  where  are  you  ?     Save  me. 
Oh  from  destruction  save  me. 

Prio.  Dost  thou  invoke  a  foul  adulterer's  aid  ? 
Away  with  the  prophane,  the  sinful  wretch. 

Oliv.  (To  Ang.)  Hear  me,    thou  man  of  blood;    to 
thee  I  speak, 
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Proud,  stern,  unfeeling,  eruel  as  thou  art ! 

Had  but  one  ray  of  pity  touch'd  thy  soul, 

'Twas  thine  to  lead  a  weary  wanderer  back, 

Midst  the  still  waters  and  the  pastures  green, 

To  bless  thy  aid,  and  humbly  walk  with  God^ — 

Not  so  thy  counsel.     In  the  pride  of  virtue, 

Unshaken  cause  untempted,  nought  avail'd  to  move 

Thy  iron  heart,  and  like  a  loathsome  thing. 

Thou  shook'st  the  trembling  weeping  suppliant  off, 

To  seek  from  Heav'n  the  boon  denied  by  thee. 

But  mark ! — Thy  day  of  trial,  tho'  delay 'd  shall  come ; 

Then,  when  fierce  passions  tear  thy  inmost  soul, 

When  thou  shalt  feel  that  man  is  heir  to  frailty, 

When  a  long  line  of  unrepented  crimes 

Shall  rise  in  terrible  array  against  thee. 

When  shuddering  at  thy  guilt,  beyond  all  human  aid, 

Thy  supplicating  eye  scarce  dare  look  up  for  mercy, 

Wak'd  from  her  trance,  let  conscience  smite  thy  breast, 

And  in  that  fearful  moment  think  on  me. 

[S/ie  is  carried  off  hy  the  Num. 

Ang.  (aside.)  In  truth,  I  could  repay  thee  scorn  for 
scorn ; 
Yet,  for  my  motives  might  beget  suspicion, 
I  darn't  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  move  me. 
[jffe  follows  the  Prioress  and  detains  her. 

Paio.  Such  is  the  certain  recompence  that  waits 
On  goodness,  when  the  softened  heart  would  sway 
From  its  true  course  the  steady  arm  of  justice. 
'Tis  well  with  black  opprobium  thus  to  load 
A  life  so  pure,  the  piercing  eye  of  malice 
Could  never  yet  spy  out  a  flaw  to  cavil  at. 

Ang.  Hold.     The  best  are  thickly  studded  o'er  with 
error. 
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Such  is  the  tenure  of  mortality. 

There's  nought  that  is  deceitful  as  the  heart. 

Haply  some  inborn  pride,  some  passion  unsubdued, 

Required  this  sharp  corrective.     Then  let  me  take  the 

cup 
With  humble  thanks.     'Tis  physick  to  the  soul. 

pRio.  This  self-distrust,  in  you  so  angel  like. 
But  stains  with  blacker  die  Olivia's  guilt. 

Ang.  Lady,  'twould  seem  as  tho'  such  fixed  despair 
Did  mark  a  mind  not  quite  estranged  from  virtue. 
Might  I  advise,  I'd  bate  the  law's  hard  sentence, 
Nor  rigidly  exact  the  custom'd  penance. 
For  when  with  heav'n  born  mercy  somewhat  tempered, 
Then  justice  doth  ever  shew  itself  most  godlike. 

Piiio.  No,  father,  not  the  smallest  jot,  believe  me. 
Severe  and  rigid  are  our  convent's  laws  : 
Too  long  they  have  slumbered  ;  but  th'occasion  proves 
'Tis  needful  to  revive  them.     Olivia  first  shall  stand 
A  sample  of  the  retribution  due 
To  slighted  vows,  and  to  insulted  heav'n.  \^Ea:it. 

Ang.  (solus.)  'Tis  well.     I  have  done  my  duty.     Will 
not  the  city  say  so  ? 
Then  whence  proceeds  this  strange  and  rare  commotion  ; 
Whence  comes  the  strict  inquisitor  that  seems  to  ask 
"  What  was  thy  motive,  Angelo?     What,  woulds't  thou 

"  visit 
"  On  this  unhappy  innocent  another's  guilt  J" 
Conscience,  thoa  bright  unerring  monitor, 
I  dare  not  probe  thee  further.     'Tis  thus  we  stifle 
The  silent  eloquence  of  heav'n's  vicegerent, 
Virtue's  first  advocate  and  vice's  deadliest  foe  ; 
At  once,  the  witness  and  the  judge  of  crime. 
Had  he,  the  first  who  smote  his  fellow,  heeded 
Thy  !>till,  sniall  voice,  he  had  not  slain  a  brother.  [^Exil. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  FloriarCs  House. 

Enter  Florian  and  Bonario. 

Bon.  (SpeaJcing  as  he  is  entering.)     On  pithy  emprize 
bent,  and  I  forbad  to  tend  thee  ? 
Sure  my  young  lord  but  gibes  his  ancient  liegeman. 
Was  it  for  this  I  watch'd  his  infant  cradle, 
JoyM  o'er  his  youth,  and  view'd  with  honest  pride. 
Glory's  bright  star  dawn  on  his  ripening  manhood  ? 

Flo.  I  have  no  time  to  waste  in  tedious  converse. 
'Tis  the  account  I  make  of  you  that  sways  me, 
The  deeds  I  purpose  suit  not  sober  age. 

BoN.  Oh  say  not  thus,  can  age  destroy  affection, 
Or  years  efface  the  grateful  homage  due  thee  ? 
I  do  remember,  ('twas  a  mortal  strife, 
As  if  a  single  arm  could  poise  the  scale, 
Each  hand  to  hand  sought  victory  or  death). 
Bleeding  I  fell  beneath  the  fiery  Gaul, 
Th'  uplifted  spear  on  fatal  deed  intent, 
When,  as  the  vast  waters  of  impetuous  Po, 
Swoln  by  the  mountain  torrent  roll  along, 
Thou,  chief  in  fame  the  lion  of  the  fight, 
Rush'd  on  the  towering  foe,  and  hurled  him  down, 
Whilst  big  with  ardent  hope,  to  swift  destruction. 

Flo.  No  more  of  this. — Tenfold  thou  hast  o'erpaid 
The  happy  chance  that  sent  this  arm  to  aid  thee, 
With  faithfulservice,  and  with  honest  zeal. 

BoN.  Service !,  nay,  good  my  lord, 
Say.  duty,  obligation,  or  SAvoni  fealty  ; 
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Midst  all  tfie  varied  terms  that  language  boasts, 
Gall  it  by  any  worthier  name  than  service. 

Flo.  My  friend  forgive  rac  the  ungracious  word ; 
Nor  deem  a  crooked  and  ill  nurtur'd  spirit 
Was  parent  to  the  thought. 
From  the  same  font  my  honor'd  mother  drew, 
The  generous  stream  purples  thy  lusty  veins, 
And  in  the  dower  of  a  noble  mind, 
Bids  fortune's  meaner  honors  shrink  abash'd. 

Bon.  My  dear  young  lord,  (weeps)   Forgive  an  old 
man's  weakness ; 
You've  touch'd  the  tenderest  chord  this  heart  retains. 
As  the  untutor'd  harp,  swept  by  some  passing  breeze. 
With  wild  aerial  measure  swells  the  gale. 
So  memory  wakened  by  thy  mother's  name. 
From  nature  claims  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 
But  to  the  mark. — You  must  not,  will  not,  cannot  bid 

me  part. 
Say  I  may  follow,  and  I  ask  no  more. 

Flo.  Bonario,  you  little  guess  the  thing  you  ask  for. 
And  knowing  it,  would  shudder  at  your  suit. 
There  is  a  secret,  dark,  mysterious  pow'r, 
That  claims  dominion  o'er  each  Christian  state  ; 
And  in  the  tyranny  of  unbridled  rule,  asserts 
Its  gloomy  empire  even  o'er  our  thoughts. 
Suppose  some  wayward,  some  untoward  fate 
Has  crossed  my  destiny  ?  suppose  I'm  called  on 
To  war  with  superstition's  fearful  child. 
Combat  opinion  nurs'd  in  early  youth. 
And  hazard  life,  if  vengeance  chance  to  wake, 
That  foiling  her,  I  may  be  doubly  blest ! 

Bon.  What  do  I  hear  ?  can  this  be  good  Rosalba  ! 
Cease,  aged  knees,  cease  from  this  angry  strife ; 
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And  back  thou  ebbing  tide  that  rushing  to  the  heart, 
In  mockery  of  these  colourless  and  withered  cheeks, 
Wouldst  blazon  forth  the  dread  that  palls  my  soul. 
Would  I  had  stood  on  yEtna's  fiery  brink, 
Or  naked  plung'd  neath  Dvvinia's  ice-bound  wave, 
Or  ever  I  had  heard  these  fatal  words. 

Flo.  Said  I  not  well,  "  my  purpose  suits  not  thee  ?  " 
Why  didst  thou  seek  to  draw  the  veil  that  hid 
Designs  ill  meet  for  slow,  considerate  age  ? 
Infirm  of  body,  cautious  grown  by  years. 
Hast  thou  to  do  with  einprize  that  might  shake 
The  bold  resolve  that  dwells  with  manly  prime  ? 

BoN.  If  faithful,  constant,  and  long  tried  affection 
Give  claim  to  confidence,  and  right  to  share  in  peril, 
I  fearless  challenge  both  !     Thiiik'st  thou,  young  lord, 
'Tis  chains  or  scourges,  wheels  or  racks  I  fear  : 
No,  learn  to  know  me  better. — Let  but  this  dark  design, 
Lost  or  accomplish'd,  leave  no  scorpion  here ; 

[^Pointing  to  his  breast. 
And  be  it  life  or  death,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Flo.  Shall  I  return  attachment,  such  as  thine. 
By  pointing  thee  the  path  that  leads  to  danger? 

BoN.  I  fear  it  not,  so  conscience  lead  our  way. 
Once  more  1  claim  adAsittance  to  thy  councils. 
Bonario  has  not  lived  so  long,  to  basely  cherish 
The  feeble  remnants  of  a  tottering  frame, 
So  they  be  justly,  honorably  spcoit ; 
And  better  deems  pain,  sufferaifce,  corporal  wound, 
Than  that  the  slightest  scar  deform  the  mind. 

Flo,   My  faithful  friend  !  I'll  waste  not  time  in  thanks, 
Then  doubly  precious  when  ingrafted  here. 

\^Lai/s  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
Then  ardent  zeal  demands  a  better  rccompnice, 
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Than  to  involve  these  reverend  locks  in  peril. 

But  he  thy  will  my  law. — First  1  adjure  thee, 

By  life,  by  death,  by  all  ihy  hopes  of  heaven  ; 

By  those  sweet  thoughts  that  soar  beyond  the  grave ; 

By  all  the  immortal  myriads  that  behold  us ; 

Be  each  word,  letter,  particle  1  tell  thee, 

In  solemn  secrecy  for  ever  clos'd. 

BoN.  I  swear. — 
By  this  untainted  blade  I  swear,  (Drawing  his  sword.) 
(Nor  nobler  oath  can  bind  a  soldier's  lips). 
Never  this  secret  to  reveal. 

FiiO.  Amen. — Now  to  our  parpose. — So  far  to  trj'  thee 
Have  I  essa^'d;  and  nobly  hast  thou  prov'd 
The  sterling  ore  and  charter  of  thy  soul. 
In  playful  infancy  and  blameless  youth,  thou'st  seen 
Stern  Carantani's  daughter,  sweet  Olivia, 
Alike  beloving  and  beloved  by  all : 
But  chief  by  me,  who  long  have  pin'd  to  graft 
This  tender  scion  on  my  ruder  stock. 
Nor  heard  the  gentle  maid  my  suit  unmov'd ; 
But  with  retiring  look  and  downcast  eye, 
Keveal'd  a  flame,  that  angels  might  approve. — 
Not  so  her  father.     A  rough  unbending  soldier. 
Trained  to  command,  exacting  blind  obedience. 
His  haughty  breast  scarce  left  an  avenue 
For  the  mild  joys  that  sweeten  social  life. 
One  only  claimM  admission  :  fair  Victoria, 
His  eldest  born,  the  boast,  the  pride,  the  solace  of  his  years. 
The  rugged  virtues  of  his  soul  relax 
Before  her  melting  beauties ;  and  for  her, 
Olivia,  scorn'd  at  first,  must  now  be  ofTcr'd 
A  piteous  victim  to  monastic  vows. 
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Bon.  What  fiend  thus  closes  up  a  father's  heart, 
And  steels  him  'gainst  so  soft  a  suitor. 

Flo.  Ambition.    Long  has  his  eagle  eye 
Fix'd  on  her  airy  coping ;  intent  from  thence  to  seize 
A  ducal  crown  to  grace  Victoria's  brows. 

Bon.  And  so  she  rise  he  little  recks  Olivia's  fall. 

Flo.  'Tis  so. — Long  since   their  kinsman,  rich  Mon, 
toni,  dying, 
Bequeath'd  vast  wealth  to  Carantani's  daughters  ; 
On  such  conditions,  that  if  both  attained  to  womanhood 
In  equal  lot  the  sum  should  be  divided ; 
But  if  either,  or  sought  the  church's  service. 
Or  died  in  early  bloom,  the  other  then  should  prove 
Sole  heiress  of  this  great  inheritance. 
Caught  by  the  tempting  bait,  Milan's  proud  duke, 
A  sordid  soul,  ingulph'd  in  avarice, 
Victoria's  wealth  solicits,  not  her  heart. 
She,  haughty  and  self-willed,  his  suit  despises, 
And  yet  would  fain  his  sounding  title  share. 

Bon.  'Tis  rumoured,   Celestini  has  her  love  ? 

Flo.  And  therefore  Carantani  urges  her  to  wed 
With  Milan. — For  this  same  Cielestini, 
'Tis  a  shallow  thing,  and  full  of  foreign  fopperies  : 
Noisy  and  hollow  as  a  drum  ;  like  the  report 
Of  an  unshotted  cannon,  that  cheats  the  air  with  its  lou 

mockery, 
Importing  much,  and  yet  conveying  nothing. 
'Tis  Carantani's  plague,  that  to  this  popinjay 
The  child  he  doats  on  gives  her  company  ; 
And  therefore  would  he  haste  to  bind  Olivia 
In  vows  indissoluble,  for  till  then 
Milan,  Victoria's  nobler  suitor,  pauses  ; 
Intent  the  dower  of  both  to  gain,  or  therein  failing, 
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Elsewhere  to  pander  for  a  wealthier  maid. 

Bon,  T4iis  tale  would  strike  out  fire  e'en  from  a  heart 
of  flint. 
Were  every  drop  that  fills  these  veins  an  ocean, 
And  each  poor  particle  of  this  aged  flesh, 
Firmer  than  he,  who  with  g^igantic  arm 
From  wondering  Gaza  bore  her  massy  gates, 
I'd  freely  part  with  all,  so  I  might  rescue 
Gentle  Olivia  from  this  foul  cabal. 

Flo.  With  all  that  heart  can  feel  I  thank  thee.    But 
more  anon. 
At  midnight  Carantani  holds  a  feast 
In  honour  of  his  daughter's  'proaching  nuptials. 
Our  city's  nobles  thither  all  repair, 
And  I,  albeit  a  guest  for  such  a  banquet 
Unmeet,  must  go. — 'Tis  rumour'd  that  1  love 
Olivia.     Hence  Carantani  close  observes  me ; 
Nor  is  it  fitting  to  withhold  my  presence. 
So  it  may  serve  to  dim  suspicion's  falcon  eye. 
Ere  morning  wakes  we'll  meet  again.    Farewell ; 
Be  bold,  be  resolute,  and  guard  this  secrel. 

BoN.  I'll  hold  it  sacred  as  my  very  soul : 
May  this  proud  thing,  that  spurns  annihilation, 
Pine  in  slow  fire,  eternal  a&  itself, 
If  speech  unguarded  cross  the  threshold  of  my  lips. 

\_Exc'unt  on  dijfirctit  i/V/i  v. 
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SCENE  I. 

Prioresses  Parlour, 

The  Prioress,  Emilia,  Antonia,  Agatha,  Bertha, 
and  other  Nuns,  appear  assembled  in  debate. 

Prio.  It  seems,  my  daughters,  that  you're  all  agreed 
To  meet  this  dereliction  from  our  laws 
With  wholesome  rigour  and  with  sharp  corrective. 
Proceed  we  then,  as  best  becomes  our  office, 
To  enforce  the  ancient  statutes  of  our  house  ; 
And,  without  favor  or  affection,  visit 
Such  early  guilt  with  early  punishment. 

Emil.  First  let  me  crave  a  moment's,  nay,  but  a  mo- 
ment's hearing. 
Oh,  Madam,  whilst  we  sit  in  judgment 
O'er  our  sister's  faults,  be  it  remembered 
That  we  ourselves  are  faulty  ;  and  ere  long 
Ourselves  we  must  be  judg'd.    So  may  we  then 
Receive  a  blessed  sentence,  as  we  do  now 
Let  pity's  tear  soften  the  brow  of  justice. 

Prio.  Weak  minds  are  ever  prone  to  shrink  from  duty. 
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I  own  the  task  is  painful.     Be  it  so. 

I'm  full  prepar'd  :    and  doubly  am   I  called  on  not  to 

falter, 
Lest  private  feeling  foil  the  public  right. 

Ant.  My  voice  is  ever  to  uphold  our  statutes  ; 
Nor  let  misguided  calls  of  ill-placed  pity 
Do  violence  to  the  strict  award  our  house  demands. 

Agat.  Why  halt  we  'twixt  two  paths.     Our  course  is 
plain ; 
Would  we  be  merciful  we  must  be  just, 
Nor  shield  a  culprit  from  the  doom  she  merits. 

Emil.  Are  we  as  gods,  that  we  thus  ruthlessly  con- 
demn. 
Can  we  discern  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 
Or  pluck  the  mote  from  out  our  sister's  eye. 
Unconscious  of  the  beam  that  dims  our  own  ? 

AcAT.  You  do  but  waste  that  time  in  idle  prating. 
That  should  be  used  to  nobler  purposes. 

Prio.  (rising.)  Daughters,  in  dread  obedience  to  our 
holy  church, 
The  solemn  penance  I  do  thus  pronounce. 

Emil.  (seizing  her  robe.)   Ere  the  irrevocable  words 
are  fled. 
Writ  by  recording  Angel  in  the  eternal  book. 
Oh  think  on  Uim  who  is  the  fount  of  mercy  ; 
Think  who  hath  said, — "  Thou  shall  thy  neighbour  love 
'•  Even  as  thyself." — 

Prio.  Rise,  daughter,  nor  stay  me  in  my  office. 

Emil.  (still kneeling.)  Granted  she  is  in  fault;  so  arc 
we  all : 
All  faulty,  all  fallen,  all  undone. 
When  He,  in  whose  pure  sight  the  very  heavens 
Are  not  clean,  shall  bring  to  judgment  every  idle  word. 
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And  every  thought  and  motion  of  the  heart, 

Oh,  how  shall  we  abide  the  fearful  scrutiny, 

How  hope  to  meet  that  mercy  we  have  never  shewn. 

Agat.  Are  you  so  lost  to  all  we  hold  most  sacred  ? 
Would  you  profane  our  cells,  uphold  a  wanton  ? 

Bert.  Use  not  such  rude,  injurious  phrase,  good  sister. 
Look  on  her  face,  read  but  that  goodly  book, 
Where  innocence,  and  purity  and  peace  are  stamp'd, 
And  you  shall  wish  the  word  a  thousand  times  unsaid, 

EiHiii.  With  what  deep  agony  of  soul,  she  weep« 
The  thoughtless  error  of  unguarded  youth. 
E'en  now,  as  unobserved  I  passed  her  cell, 
A  pitying  glance  I  stole.     Humbly  she  knelt. 
And  whilst  her  lips  betokened  silent  prayer. 
One  hand  upon  the  sacred  book  was  placed. 
That  open  lay  before  her ;  whilst  the  other 
Her  drooping  head  supported,  that  those  bright  eyes, 
Streaming  with  tears,  might  view  with  steady  gaze 
The  blessed  Cross,  immortal  symbol  of  our  promised  rest. 

Prio.  I  charge  you,  cease;  nor  give  me  further  hin- 
drance. 
This  be  the  expiation  of  our  erring  daughter's  guilt. 
Within  the  spacious  vaults  beneath  our  aisles. 
Near  where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  repose, 
In  a  stone  cell,  whose  iron  doors  exclude 
The  light  of  day,  the  genial  breath  of  heav'n. 
Remote  from  human  eye,  debarr'd  all  converse 
With  human  voice,  in  the  strict  abstinence 
Of  a  continual  lent,  be  she  detain'd. 
Its  annual  circuit  whilst  the  year  performs. 
We  hope  her  penitence  will  be  sincere  ; 
So  may  the  day  spring,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Hath  freed  our  souls  from  the  dark  shades  of  death, 
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Lead  her  anew  to  paths  of  heav'nlyjoy, 

And  guide  her  footsteps  to  the  realms  of  light. 

Emil.  (aside.)  Alas,  my  gentle  sister,  then  hast  thou 
bade  the  world  adieu. 
Within  this  dungeon's  horrid  gloom  immur'd, 
Many  an  unhappy  wretch  has  pined  and  sunk, 
Yet  none  ere  left  it,  but  to  gain  the  shore 
Where  grief  is  mute,  and  sorrow  weeps  no  more. 

Prio.  Daughters,  you  may  retire. — Be  it  my  task 
To  inform  Olivia  of  her  chastisement. 
Meanwhile  I  do  beseech  your  prayers  may  flow. 
That  this,  her  light  affliction,  may  obtain 
The  halcyon  hour  of  pardon  and  of  peace. 

[^Exeunt  all  the  Nuns. 
So  far  'tis  well.     Thus  ever  should  we  wield 
The  iron  sceptre  of  authority ; 
Respected  most  when  arm'd  with  brow  severe. 
Such  is  my  usage.     Controul  that's  absolute 
Makes  proud  hearts  bend,  and  meaner  bosoms  fear. 
But  for  this  lovesick  girl,  a  double  motive  prompts  me 
To  steep  her  cup  with  gall.     First,  Carantani 
Shall  own  himself  my  debtor ;  for  this  extremity 
Perchance  will  urge  her  instantly  to  seek 
Profession  ;  and  her  vows  once  seal'd,  his  heart's  desire, 
(The  which  he  hath  importun'd  me  to  accomplish), 
Shall  find  relief:  and  I,  the  instrument. 
Gain  vantage  to  promote  our  house's  honor. 
Next  shall  the  Abbot  Angelo  perceive 
The  convent  holds  a  rigorous  discipline, 
And  all  must  yield  submission  to  our  statutes. 
That  pride  of  rank,  or  power,  or  noble  lineage, 
Are  nothing  worth  to  shelter  a  defaulter 
From  the  quick  lash  that  waits  on  humbler  culprits. 
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Whilst  the  rude  rabble  canonize  their  idol, 

Prudence  mitst  court  opinion's  harlot  breath, 

And  stoop  before  the  branch  it  cannot  break.  [^Exit, 

SCENE  II. 

Victorians  boudoir. 

Victoria  and  the  Marchese  de  Celestini  discovered.  — A 
minstrel  attends  and  sings  the  accompanj/ing  air^  during 
which  Celestini  is  emploj/ed  in  fanning  Victoria. 

What  have  we  to  do  with  fame, 

Soon  lost,  obtain'd  with  trouble; 
Glory's  but  a  sounding  name, 

And  honor's  but  a  bubble. 
Crowns  Ambition  strives  to  find, 

I  value  not  a  jot ; 
Nor  the  mantling  wreaths  that  bind 

The  forehead  of  the  sot. 

From  the  niggard  grasp  of  Time 

Snatch  the  moments  as  they  pass  ; 
Piuck  the  flow'ret  in  its  prime, 

Beauty's  fading  as  the  grass. 
Give  me  wanton  dimpled  smile, 

Throbbing  pulse  and  roving  eye, 
Venus,  laughing  all  the  while. 

Tune  my  soul  to  harmony. 

Vict.  Enough; — Retire. —  [^The  Minstrel  retires. 

Celes.  Marvellous  well,  my  lady  ; — excellent  well,  in 
troth ; 
A  pretty  ditty ,^— a  marvellous  pretty  ditty. 
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Vict.     'Tis  well  enough,  methinks,  yet  nothing  mar- 
vellous. 

Celes.  Oh,  no,  not  marvellous, — not  positively  mar- 
vellous. 
This  saucy,  proud  superlative,  should  be 
Banish'd  the  vulgar  speech  of  boors  uncouth, 
That  it  might  centre  where  'twould  shine  unrivall'd. 
'Pon  conscience,  'tis  an  epithet  that  should  be  solely 
Lady  Victoria's  attribute  : — nay,  'pon  my  faith — 

Vict.  Less  gloss,  my  lord,  would  make  more  deference. 

Celes.  Nay,  jam  me  to  a  mummy,  sweet  Signora, 
If  I  do  lack  one  grain  of  deference. 
'Tis  twin  to  admiration,  ever  at  her  side, 
And  therefore  ever  in  your  company. 
Were  daddy  Plato  stirring,  simple  man, 
Spite  of  his  musty  saws,  we'd  bait  him  till  he  own'd 
Philosophy  a  pudding,  vis-a-vis 
To  smiles  that  wanton  round  those  dainty  lips. 

Vict.  This  idle  form  of  speech  offends  me.    Let  it  rest. 

Celes.  For  ever,  since  my  lady  wills  it  so. 
Tickle  me,  Proteus,  till  I'm  all  congeal'd, 
Cold  as  the  frosty  Duke,  whose  leaden  eye 
Creeps  o'er  this  pink  and  pattern  of  perfection, 
Nor  lends  a  thought  to  Venus'  substitute. 
Save  as  the  fair  conveyancer  of  dirty  Mammon. 

Vict.  Name  not  the  wretch  :  a  mildew  light  upon  him. 

Celes.  Then  be  it  on  him  solely  :  not  on  her, 
Who  soon  shall  make  him  envied  thro'  the  world. 

Vict.  What  choice  is  left  me !'  Tis  my  father's  pleasure. 

Celes.  Are  you  your  father's  slave  ? 

Vict.  Nor  ever  will  be. 

Celes.  Can  he  sing  lullaby  to  naughty  ocean, 
Or  bid  the  pale  fac'd  minx^  that  slily  peeps 
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From  yonder  fleecy  cloud,  like  a  green  girl, 

Go  puling  back  to  bed  ;  can  he  squeeze  out  an  isicle 

From  fiery  pated  Phoebus  ;  or  griping  avarice, 

From  ths  unmanncr'd  wretch  that  woo's  you  for  you 

gilding. 
Vict.  Yet  still  he  is  ray  father;  and  his  heart  doth  yearn 
Till  rival  maids  salute  me  Lady  Duchess. — 
Celes.  The  title  hath  a  pretty  sound;  a  sweet  lip'd, 

goodly  title. 
Goodly  to  wear  ;  goodly  to  hear ;  hath  it  ought  else  that's 

goodly  ? 
Can  it  o'ersway  affection,  make  it  relish 
The  filthy  carrion  that  it  holds  abhorred  ? 
Wouldst  thou  possess  the  jewel,  thou  must  have 
The  swine  that  wears  it  in  his  hideous  snout. 

Vict.  (Smiling.)  Would  it  were  seated  on  that  gracious 

front. 
Celes.  In  sooth  'twould  be  too  cumbrous.     I  envy  not 
Bold  Alexander,  seized  of  half  the  world. 
Since  I've  a  smile  from  her  whose  graces  rise. 
All   beauteous  as  the  dawn  of  infant  skies. 
Vi^iih  thee,  who  dost  thy  sex  outshine,    [^Drops  on  his  luce. 
Whose  charms  I  do  pronounce  divine, 
How  pretty  'twere  methinks  to  keep 
A  tiny  flock  of  b-a-a-ing  sheep. 

Enter  Ludoyico  Carantani. 

My  child,  what  means  this  folly : — Indeed,  Sir, 

[To  Celes. 
This  ill-tim'd  mummery  affects  me  not. 

Celes.  Signior,    I    kiss  your  foot.       Your  gracious 
presence, 
J 'the  very  wink  of  time,  bars  formal  greeting. 
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For  that  you  wave  a  ceremonious  entrance, 
I  bid  your  Excellence  a  double  welcome. 

Vict.  {Peevishly/.)  What  is  your  pleasure,    Sir,  if  I 

may  crave  it  ? 
Cab.  My  love,  I  come  the  messenger  of  joyful  tidings. 
Your  noble  suitor,  but  this  minute  lighted. 
Thro'  me  requests  an  audience.   I  do  beseech  you  grant  it ; 
Let  the  full  blaze  of  matchless  beauty,  dazzle 
The  eye,  that  soon  shall  fondly  hail  it  his. 

Vict,  (aside.)  What  shall  I  do  ?     The  wretch  is  my 
aversion, 
And  yet,  my  Lady  Duchess  has  a  pretty  sound. 
(Aloud.)  Sir, — as  in  all  things  bound,  I  shall  obey  you. 

[Exit. 
Celes.  Beautiful  Signiora,  your  most  devoted  slave. 

\_Bowing  as  she  exits. 
Illustrious  Signior,  live  a  thousand  cycles.  (Going.) 

Car.  My  Lord,  I've  something  for  your  private  ear. 
Would't  please  you  wait  a  moment  ? 

Celes.  A  million,  if  your  Lordship  wills  it  so. 

Cab.  Your  Lordship   knows    Uhodolpho,    Duke    of 

Milan  ? 
Celes.  Excelleut  well,  Signior  ;  and  I  do  hold  him, 
A  gentleman  of  very  nice  distinction. 

Car.  Then    know    him    as    my   daughter's    destin'd 
husband, 
By  me  anprov'd  ;  and  when  these  vapid  things, 
These  summer  flics  shall  cease  to  flutter  round  her. 
His  worth  shall  make  her  seek  his  company. 

Celes.  (aside.)  Yes,  as  mad  curs  do  water.  (Aloud.) 
Signior,  upon  the  mark, 
I  do  declare  this  card  of  chivalry, 
A  marvello^!i  delicate  and  wholesome  picture. 
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For  Lady  Victoria's  eyes  to  rest  upon. 

Car.  Then  to  be  brief;  you'll  pardon  me,  my  I^rd, 
But  when  the  road  is  plain,  (such  is  my  fashion,) 
I  make  no  circuit.     Too  much  of  late  my  daughter 
Hath  lent  herself  to  your  society  ; 
And  to  saj  truth,  your  absence  will  be  welcome. 

Celes.  (Aside.)    A    cursed   churl.     (Aloud.)    Adieu, 
most  gentle  Signior, 
I  do  commend  me  to  your  courtesy  ; 
Thro'  it,  to  the  fair  paragon  your  daughter  ; 
Thro'  her,   to  my  Lord  Duke,  would't  please  him  to 

accept, 
From  the  soft  comate  of  his  promised  joys, 
The  salutation  of  so  poor  a  man.  {^ExiL 

Car.  This  fellow's  weapon's  insignificance. 
Such  are  the  toys  that  female  bosoms  value, 
The  chatter  such  that  oft  shall  discompose 
The  sober  dignities  of  nobler  men. 
Would  that  these  'spousais  were  accomplished  ! 
So  shall  my  thoughts  find  season  of  repose. 
Within  there;  my  daughter,  Victoria,  if  it  please  you? 

Enter  Victoria. 

Hither,  my  love.     How  fragrant  is  the  flower 
Whose  scented  sweets  shall  fill  the  wanton  air 
With  new-born  odours.     Oh,  my  child,  beware 
No  tainted  breath  shall  rob  them  of  their  freshness  ! 

Vict.  1  know  not  what  your  caution  would  imply,'sir  ? 

Car.  'Tis  not  what  is,  'tis  what  may  chance,  Victoria  ! 
Plac'd  on  the  very  top  of  fortune's  ladder. 
Envied  by  all,  how  dangerous  is  the  footing  ! 
A  noble  suitor  gains  a  noble  prize, 
A  Satellite  round  princely  Jupiter; 
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Yet,  while  all  eyes  are  fix'd  in  admiration, 
To  shine  unblemish'd  rests  with  you  alone. 

Vict.  What  should  I  fear,  while  honor  guides  my 
steps ! 

Car.  'Tis  not  enough,  my  child,  to  steer  in  honorV 


course 


If  prudence  for  a  moment  quit  the  helm. 
Woman's  fair  fame  is  as  the  spider's  air-thread, 
Brittle  as  glass,  slight  as  the  filmy  gossamer  ; 
'Tis  as  the  virgin  and  unwritten  sheet, 
One  envious  pigmy  blot  shall  soil  its  whiteness. 
As  the  adventurous  peasant,  who  o'erhangs 
Some  fearful  precipice's  giddy  height, 
The  air-pois'd  nest  to  rifle.     As  the  sailor  boy. 
Who,  from  the  summit  of  the  towering  mast, 
Smiles  at  the  curling  noisy  wave  beneath  ; 
If  some  slight  tremor  shakes  his  sinewy  hold. 
He  falls,  and  falls  for  ever. 

Vict.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  of  me,  as  one 
With  whom  no  foul  disloyal  thoughts  do  harbour. 

Car.  Child  of  my  heart,  Heaven  so  preserve  thee  ever ! 
But  come  ;  the  Duke  demands  our  hospitable  cares. 
Strait  I'll  conduct  liim  to  the  marble  chamber, 
And  thither  shall  my  love,  a  very  grace,  repair.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI. 

The  Marble  Chamber  in  CaraJitanVs  Palace^ 

Enter  Carantani  and  the  Dvkt.  of  Milan. 

Car.  This  shall  be  reckoned,  in  our  house's  annals, 
The  meetest  hour  in  fortune's  calendar.    . 
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None  dotli  with  kinder  welcome  greet  your  grace, 
Than  the  fair  object  of  your  honorable  suit. 
If  her  looks  seem  not  debtors  to  her  heart, 
And  wear  some  shew  of  maiden  bnshfulness, 
Warring;  with  courteous  inclination,  note  her  as  one 
That  lacks  not  will,  but  power  to  give  it  utterance. 

Duke.  I  am  prepared  to  meet  such  obstacles, 
As  the  proud  rank  and  honors  that  I  bear 
Oppose  to  virgin  coyness  ;   therefore  excuse  it  needs  not. 

Car.  Yet  Carcintani's  daughter  wants  not  pride. 

Duke.  So  much  the  better.    My  titles,  lineage,  fortune, 
Shall  make  her  compeer  with  the  proudest  she 
That  Italy  produces.     Bear  that,  Sir,  in  remembrance. 

Car.  I  grant  it  is  a  splendid  catalogue.    For  these, 
And  more  than  these,  your  grace  shall  hold  our  homage. 
And  for  my  daughter,  Sir,  I  do  avouch 
Such  qualities  by  nicer  art  ingrafted 
On  nature's  happiest  mould,  as  do  bespeak 
A  gentlewoman  of  no  mean  degree. 

Duke.  'Twere  waste  of  words.  Sir,  to  hold  argument, 
On  that  which  is  unanswerable.     Lady  Victoria's  wit, 
Clad  in  the  costly  livery  of  beauty. 
Hath  been  recorded  in  the  scroll  of  fame. 
As  a  fair  mark  that  bides  the  test  of  envy, 

Car.  And  will  not  shrink  the  proof.     For  she  doth 
couple, 
With  such  desert  as  doth  o'ertop  her  fellows, 
Discretion  that  the  chariest  niaid  may  suit. 

Duke.  Nor  shall  the  envied  bride  of  Milan  want 
Such  splendor  as  may  dazzle  vulgar  eyes, 
That  yield  the  palm  to  outward  bravery. 
When  shall  I  claim  the  interchange  of  vows  ? 

Car.  To-morrow,  an  please  your  grace  ! 
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Duke.  To  morrow  ? 

Car.  Illustrious  woers  should  not  be  the  slaves 
Of  snail-pac'd  expectation.     Says  your  grace  to-morrow  ? 

Duke  (musing.)  My  Lord,  I  have  a  thought  come  cross 
my  mind  ; 
Would't  please  you  hear  it. — You  Have  a  daughter, 
A  pious  maid  'tis  rumour'd,  that  doth  incline 
To  yield  the  perfume  of  her  virgin  sweets, 
A  spotless  oflFering  to  the  sainted  altar. 

Car.  'Tis  true,  her  thoughts  tend  heavenward ;  and 
she  chides 
The  march  of  time,  as  though,  with  envious  slowness, 
It  would  retard  the  record  of  her  vows. 

Duke.  Whatsaysyour  Lordship,  if  to-morrow  witness 
A  double  ceremonial :  and,  whilst  the  fair  Victoria 
Receive  an  earthly  corone  her  gentle  sister 
Do  seek  the  crown  that  fades  not.  : 

Car.  'Tis   well   thought.     And,    but  the    church   be  » 
willing, 
The  child  shall  be  beholden  to  your  grace. 
For  speedier  entrance  on  her  destined  calling.  > 

But  see,  where  comes  my  heart's  best  treasure.  ' 

Enter  Victoria. 

Ddk£.  (advancing  and  taking  her  hand. J  Madam,  ac- 
cept my  duty,  (kisses  her  hand.) 

How  fares  your  Ladyship  ?  ' 

Vict.  Well,    (courtesies)   and  your  grace's  most  de-  [ 
voted  servant  ; 
Since  'tis  my  father's  will  I  should  be  so. 

Duke  (aside.)  Humph  ! — the  man  did  say  she  lack'd 
not  pride. 
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(Aloud.)  Madam,  I  lay  those  honurs  at  your  feet, 
The  loftiest  maiden  need  not  blush  to  gather. 

Vict.  And  you  would  have  me  stoop  to  take  them  up. 
They're  worth  the  having,  for  my  father  thinks  so. 

Duke.  And  so  I  trust  do  you.  (aside.)  No  waste  of 

compliments. 
Vict.  That's  as  it  may  be.  Sir ;  for,  high  born  maids 
Must  bend  the  will  to  outward  circumstance. 
A  peasant's  daughter  has  a  goodlier  choice. 
Car.  Truce  to  this  pleasantry,   I  know  'tis  but  in 

jest. 
Vict.  Nay,  Sir,  but  'tis  in  earnest.  I  am  a  sorry  jester. 
Caii.  (aside.)    Would't  please  you  bid  his  grace    a 

kindlier  welcome  ? 
Vict.  You  are  welcome.    Sir  ;   nay  more,  you  must 
be  so ; 
You  must  and  shall  be,  for,  'tis  my  father's  will. 
Car.  And  yours.     Come,  come,  this  is  mere  war  of 

words,  Victoria. 
Vict.  Nay,  Sir,  but  'tis  the  very  coinage  of  the  brain. 
I  cannot,  as  some  practis'd  courtiers  do, 
With  cunningly  devised,  ambiguous  meaning. 
School  my  smooth  speech  to  give  my  thoughts  the  lie. 

Oar.  I  told  your  grace  she  did  but  banter  with  us  ; 
And  took  this  merry  circuit,  to  display 
The  nameless  charm  sincerity  doth  wear. 

Enter  Servant. 

My  Lord,  the  guests  are  all  assembled,  and  attend 
Your  Lordship's  presence. 

Car.  We'll  haste  to  bid  them  welcome.  i 

I  pray  you.  Sir,  receive  the  gratulations 
Our  city's  nobles  are  prepar'd  to  offer  : 

c 
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For  all  do  hold  in  honorable  mention 
The  rumour  that  hath  gain'd  of  this  alliance. 
Will  you  conduct  my  daughter  to  the  gardens? 
Hither,  my  child,  and  give  the  Duke  your  hand. 

Vict,  (withdrnwing  her  hand.)  Ah  me,  what  ails  me. 
Hath  a  torpedo  touch'd  ray  hand ; 
Or  rather,  hath  your  grace  withdrawn  its  properties 
From  sympathising  marble  ? 

Duke,  (aside.)  You  shall  find  leisure  to  repent  of  this. 
(Aloud.)   Is  it  your  pleasure,    Madam,    to  accept  my 
service  ? 
Car.  Nay,    nay,    Victoria,    this   is  childish.     Come, 

your  hand. 
Vict.  Sir,   'tis  my   pleasure,   truly.      You  hear  my 
father  say  so. 
Nay  more,  your  choice  of  either  hand,  perchance 
You'd  like  to  chuse  the  weightiest. 

[^Exeunt  the  Duke,  leading  Victoria,  in  a  discon- 
tented thoughtful  mood. 


SCENE  IV. 

Angelo^s  Cell. 

Enter  Angelo  and  Jerome. 

Ang.  You  have  rous'd  this  spiritless  insipid  fellow 
To  make  some  shew  of  manly  enterprize,  and  urge 
Victoria  to  elopement.     Y'ou  have  prepar'd 
All  requisites  for  flight,  beyond  the  reach 
Of  interruption  ? 

Jer.  All  this  is  done.     A  vessel  of  the  swiftest  speed 
Attends  my  order.     If  she  lend  a  willing  ear, 
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To-morrow  shall  our  purpose  take  effect. 
What  more  ? 

Ang.  Bid  Carantani  instant  to  the  convent. 

Jer.  It  shall  be  done. 

Ang.  And  by  the  way,  turn  all  his  thoughts 
To  the  detection  of  Olivia's  letter. 
He  must  be  put  on  other  scent,  till  once 
Victoria's  gone ;  therefore  let  drop  mysterious  phrase, 
As  if  I  hold  some  strong,  some  damning  proof 
'Gainst  the  abettor  of  this  enterprize. 
If  he  do  seek  to  scrutinize  thee  nicely, 
Affect  uncertainty ;  and  say,  "  'tis  not  my  humour 
To  be  so  questioned." 

Jer.  That  in  the  labyrinth  of  suspence  inclos'd. 
His  swelling  rage  may  work  itself  to  fury 
Against  his  helpless  child  ?  Is  such  your  meaning? 

Ang.  Thou  hast  the  very  comment  on  the  text.    Look 
to't. 
Here's  thy  hire,  an'  thou  prove  worthy  of  it. 

\_Pointing  to  mi  iron  box. 

Jer.  I'd  rather  that  the  payment  do  in  part 
Precede  the  obligation.  [^Looking  at  the  chest. 

Ang.  What  does  thy  swinish  eye  take  cognizance 
Of  the  polluted  instrument  of  evil. 
Thro'  the  hard  metal  that  incases  it. 
There,  (ujilochs  the  chest)  stretch  forth  thy  dirty  palm 

and  take  thy  fill. 
Thou  tinsel,  glittering  bauble,  thou  dost  glare, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  the  dark  end  thou  servest. 
How  like  a  painted  Jezabel  thou  art. 
Whose  smile  lures  to  destruction. — Go,  get  you  gone, 
And  have  a  care  this  act  needs  no  revisal. 

Jer.  If  it  lack  virtue,  hold  me  for  a  fool.  [Exit, 

c  2 
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CAngelo  solus,  looking  after  him.) 
Ang.  I  hold  thee  for  a  villain,  an  officious  villain; 
One  that  has  seen  too  much  of  the  complexion 
Of  deeds  the  vulgar  must  not  look  upon.  ' 

Thou  hast  ta'en  off  my  vizor :    therefore  thou  art  so 

dangerous, 
That  when  mine  end's  accomplished,  thine  must  follow 
Close  on  the  heels  on't.    Perform  my  cherish'd  purpose, 
And  then  I  do  denounce  thee  to  the  holy  office, 
A  heretic,  past  cure,  a  slave,  that  bows  before 
A  molten  image  in  the  temple's  precincts. 
Now,  Carantani,  doth  my  harvest  ripen. 
Oh  early  traitor,  rash  obdurate  fool, 
I  half  forgive  thee  all  the  sufferings. 
The  misery  thou  hast  caus'd  me;  for  thou  dost  fall 
A  bird  into  the  net,  thyself  importunate. 
To  fill  the  cloud  that  hastens  to  discharge 
Its  thunders  on  thy  head.     How  sweet  it  is, 
When  the  desire's  accomplish'd.      Let  but  this  craven  fop 
Release  thee  of  thy  idoliz'd  Victoria, 
And  I  am  satisfied.     The  rest  works  to  my  wish. 
Soon  shall  Olivia,  wafted  on  the  wings 
Of  morning,  seek  her  rest.     Then  wakes  remorse. 
And  when  the  worm  shall  quicken  in  thy  breast 
To  die  no  more,  vengeance  and  I  are  quits.  \_Exit, 

SCENE  V. 

The  gardens  of  QarantanVs  palace  brilliant  12/  illuminated. 
—  The  moon  shines  over  the  distant  sea. — A  grand  com- 
pan?/  of  noblemen,  ladies,  Sfc.  SfC.  are  seen  walking 
through  the  trees  towards  the  side  on  which  Carantani, 
the  Duke,  Sec.  are  supposed  to  be  approaching. — Two 
Noblemen  advance  up  the  front  of  the  stage. 
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1st.  Noble.  The  crowd  all  passes  yonder. 
2d.  Noble.  'Tis  to  salute  the  Duke,  who  moves  in 
stately  guise, 
Leading  his  beauteous  mistress. 

1st.  Noble.  Her  manner  savours  little  of  affection. 
'Twou'd    seem  the   dukedom   hath    more    respect  with 

her, 
Than  he  that  owns  it. 
2d.  Noble.  Sir,  I  surmise  as  much  ;  but  here  comes 
one  with  Florian, 
If  he  be  right  reported  could  tell  us  more  distinctly. 

Enter  to  them  Celestini  and  Florian  de  Rosalba. 

2d.  Noble.  Welcome    Rosalba.       How   fares  Lord 

Celestini  ? 
Celes.  As  one  at  variance  with  the  ruffian  breath 
Of  this  exceeding  ugly  atmosphere.     What,  sirrah,  ho. 
My  roquelaure  : — do  ye  dance,  to-night.  Sir?     This  air, 

methinks. 
Invites  to  a  couranto. 

Enter  the   Duke,    leading  Victoria,  Carantani, 

Lords,  Ladies,  <^r.  Sfc. 

Car.  Fair  Dian  smiles  on  this  good  company. 
See  how,  in  clear  and  cloudless  majesty, 
She  sails  thro'  ambient  ether,  and  with  silvery  beams 
Pierces  the  dusky  coverlet  of  night. 
How  she  doth  shew  the  power  of  chastity. 
Which  when  it  habits  with  an  artless  maid, 
Throws  every  grosser  essence  into  shade. 
You  are  all  most  welcome,  most  truly  welcome. 

c  3 
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Celes.  Thanks,  courteous  Signior,  1  am  exceedingly 

beholden  to  you. 
Car.  (aside.)  What,  is  this  caterpillar  here  again? — 
My  lord, 
Such  as  our  country's  hospitable  usage  claims, 
Such  welcome  take  ;  not  Carantani's. 

Celes.  Even  so.     I  am  not  one  to  moot  it  with  you, 

Signior. 
Car.  Ladies,  I  pray  you  all  be  seated.     Let  the  full 
choir. 
With  dulcet  harmony,  its  hymenean  sing. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 

From  thy  couch  of  orient  pearl, 

From  thy  amber  halls  arise  ; 

Thy  banner,  Constancy,   unfurl. 

Serene  as  cloudless  summer  skies. 

Thou,  whom  chaste  nymphs  delight  to  sing, 

Thy  hyacinthine  garland  bring  ; 

Nor  leave  the  sacred  mystic  ring. 

Apt  emblem  of  unfading  spring. 

Wake,  god  of  love,  smile  on  the  fair, 

And  crown  with  soft  delight  this  noble  pair. 

With  thee  bring  a  heavenly  guest. 
Modesty  in  russet  vest. 
Gently  leading  young  Desire, 
Curbing  with  decent  look  his  fire ; 
Till  half  alarm'd,  perchance  she  spy 
The  wandering  of  his  wanton  eye, 
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And  smiling,  blushing  rosy  red, 

On  thy  bosom  hides  her  head. 

Wake,  god  of  love,  protect  the  fair, 

And  crown,  with  rapture  crown,  this  noble  pair. 

(After  the  Epithalamium  a  Dance.) 

Enter  Jehome,  and  approaches  Carantani,  mujfled  up, 
and  his  cowl  drawn  down. 

Jer.  Lord  Carantani  ? 

Car.  Who  are  you  ? 

Jer.  One  that  has  business  with  you. 

Car.  Speak,  your  errand. 

Jer.  'Tis    my   intention.      First    leave  this  childish 
mummery. 

Car.  (advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage.)  Would 
you  be  private  with  me  ? 

Jer.  No,  time  is  precious.       You're  wanted  at  the 
convent. 

Car.  My  daughter  !     This  refers  to  her  ? 

Jer.  It  does. 

Car.  Say,  what  is  it  ?     She  is  not  dead,  or  gone,  or — 

Jer.  Not  dead,  nor   gone.     She's  only  thinking  of  it. 

Car.  Explain  the  mystery. 

Jer.  That's  what  I  cannot  do.     The  Abbot  Angelo, 
mayhap. 
Could  tell  you  more  about  it  if  he  chose. 

Car.  I'm  on  the  rack.     I'll  instant  seek  him. 

Jer.  Curb  your  impatience  or  you'll  nothing  gain  : 
Loquacity  suits  not  his  humour. 

Car.  I  go  with  you  o'  the  instant. — Ladies, 
And  this  sweet  company,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Let  my  abrupt  departure  stand  excus'd 

c  4: 
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By  tlie  urgency  of  th'  occasion.     Meanwhile,  my  lov'd 

Victoria 
Shall  well  supply  my  poor  endeavours  to  requite 
The  honour  that  your  presence  yields  us. 

[_Exit  with  Jerome. 
1st.  NoBi.E.  Lord  Carantani  wears  a  troubled  brow  of 

late. 
2d.  Noble.  It  seems  as  though  the  public  weal,  dis- 
temper'd 
By  brawl  and  faction,  did  disturb  his  leisure. 

1st.  Noble.  It  may  be  so.     And  yet,  methought  the 
flash 
That  shot  from  forth  his  eye,  spoke  cause  of  agitation 
Nearer  allied  to  aught  of  private  wrong.     Such  is  more 

keenly  felt 
Than  general  calamity. 

Vict.  Ladies,    would't   please  you  thread  the  mazy 
dance  ? 
How  fares  it  with  jou.  Sir  ? — (to  Celextini.)Am  I  to  think 

your  favour 
Keeps  equal  distance  from  me  with  your  goodly  self 

Celes.  Say,  rather,  your  constellation  hath  attracted 
A  planet  of  mortiferous  atmosphere,  that  would  eclipse 

its  splendour. 
Nay,  nay,  my  lady,  tattling  gossips  hold 
Plutus  hath  ta'en  the  ague,   and  the  shivering  loon 
Would  warm  himself  by  little  Cupid's  fire.     I'st  so  ? 
Duke,  (aside.)  S'death,  would  this  beetle-headed  beau 
presume 
To  puff  me  with  his  quaint  conceits  ? — (Aloud.) — Sir,  I 

have  heard 
That  foppery  and  imbecility  are  of  one  mother  born  ; 
Perhaps  you  could  inform  me  ? 
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Cbles.  Faith,  my  Lord  Duke,  you'vo  posed  me.      / 
I  do  labour  with  exceeding  poverty  of  wit,  of  purse  as't 

may  be. 
Nor  do  I  envy  rich  ones ;    for   I've  heard  'em  say  in 

Padua, 
That  avarice  was  the  sworn  bridesman  of  contempt, 
Aud  where  one  fixed,  needs  must  the  other  dwell. 

Duke,  (aside.)  The  interpretation  needs  no  glossary 
To  palliate  its  venom.     (Aloud.)     Ilarkee,  sir. 
(Spealdng  in  a  coftisper).     Your  lordship  wears  a  sword. 

Celes.  (aside.)    A  sword  ! — What    does   lie    mean? — 
(Drawing  near  Vict„)     Yes,  my  Lord  Duke, 
A  weapon  of  exceeding-  cunning-  workmanship  ; 
A  very  well  bred  sword;    the  hilt  of  amber, 
And  the  blade  the  brightest  in  all  Christendom. 

Duke.  (Still  speaking  low.)  Are  ye  disposed  to  take 
the  morning  air 
Tomorrow,  on  the  course  ? 

Celes.  Course  ! — morning  air  ! — Indeed,  most  noble 
Duke, 
I'm  not  familiar  with  the  morning  air.     I  do  esteem  it 
Vastly  uncivil  to  digestion,  and  impregnate 
With  vapours  of  most  unhandsome  property  ! 

Duke,  (aloud.)  Harkee,  sir;  1  hold  our  country  fa- 
shion ill  accords 
With  true-born  valour,  with  pride  that  should  disdain 
The  base  assassin.     I  would  have  given  ye  credit 
For  something  of  a  man;  one  that  would  Justify 
This  petulance  of  spirit.     But  since  I  find  ye,  as  you  are. 
Devoid  of  shame,  a  thing  beneath  my  anger. 
Take  heed  you  crawl  not  from  your  shell  again 
To  spit  your  nauseous  gallimaufry,  or  my  page 
Shall  flog  ye  back  with  nettles. 
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Vict.  "What,  sir,  are  you  ray  father's  Castcllain, 
To  hector  thus  a  gentleman  of  note  ? 
My  sex  is  but  a  sorry  second  to  my  will, 
Else  should  you  feel  the  strength  of  my  resentment. 
In  abler  proof  than  show  of  empty  words. 

Celes.  Your  pardon,  madam  ?     Sir,  if  the  prurience 
of  too  loosea  fancy, 
Hath  grated  roughly  on  your  honorable  ear, 
I  ask  your  eminence's  frank  forgiveness. 

Flo.  (aside.)  Farewell,  brave  ancestry ;  and  pride  of 
birth,  farewell. 
Hath  the  meridian  sun  of  glory  blaz'd  so  bright, 
Only  to  set  upon  a  dunghill  brood  ? 
Gods  !     Is  this  womanish  fellow  all  that's  left 
Of  princely  Celestini  ?     If  it  were  possible. 
That  the  illustrious  dead  could  be  again  possess'd 
Of  any  corporal  attribute,  how  many  gallant  hearts 
AVould  burst  indignant  forth  ;  how  many  hands. 
Impatient  stretch  to  seize  the  coronet, 
Gain'd  by  their  deeds,  ennobled  by  their  blood. 

Vict.  Ladies,  you  seem  to  wait  the  welcome  dance. 
Let  music  sound,  and  with  its  concord  put  to  flight 
The  savage  jars  that  strive  to  discompose  our  mirth. 

Celes.  (offering  Vict,   fiis  arm.)  Sweet  lady,   ever 
your  most  obsequious  shive. 

Vict.  My  lord,  excuse  inc.     I  will  release  you  of  the 
office; 
For  Carantani's  daughter  needs  not  your  protection. 

\_Exeiintj  leading  thecompanj/j  music  sounds. 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  1. 

O Hind's  Cell. 

Olivia  sola. 

Oliv.  Thou,  whose  enchantments  form  my  joy,  my 

torment. 
Whose  mirror  gives  the  ideal  form  a  substance, 
How  thou  dost  minute  in  thy  chronicle 
Each  trivial  word,   each  look,  each  motion  ;   and  dost 

make 
Of  that  which  least  important  seems  to  common  eyes, 
A  volume,  more  delightful  to  peruse, 
Than  all  the  precious  lore  of  all  the  world. 
Ye,  who  have  truly  tasted,  ye  alone  can  feel. 
How  love,  cameleon  like,  doth  browse  on  airy  nothing. 
How  hope  doth  throw  her  specious  causeway  over 
The  gulf  that  reason  would  not  look  upon  ; 
Building,  on  that  which  is  impossible, 
A  structure  of  more  solid  seeming,  than  the  arch, 
That  looks  with  triumph  on  the  wave  beneath. 
Thou  false  physician  !  how  thou  dost  abuse, 
With  treacherous  phantoms,  the  distemper'd  heart; 
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Like  rapturous  dreams  by  opiate  produced, 

That,  with  acuter  anguish  wake  the  feverish  soul 

To  sad  reality. — What  a  poor  wretch  am  I ! 

To  be  thus  sugar'd  o'er  with  blissful  visions, 

But  to  drink  deeper  of  the  gall  of  fate. 

But  stay,  what  well  known  form  arrests  my  straining  eye? 

Is  it  indeed  my  sister  ? — my  Victoria  ? 

[^Going  to  meet  Victoria, 

Vict.  Yes,   sister,  'tis  herself,  and  on  our  father's 
summons. 

Oliv.  My  sister's  duty  has  outstripped  reflection. 
Else  should  she  not  have  seemed  to  jest  with  sorrow. 
Those  gorgeous  robes  will  suit  my  sad  abode. 

Vict.  Sister,  be  sure  they  were  not  so  design'd. 
Last  night  our  father  held  a  grand  assembly, 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  ;  and,  ere  I  left  the  dance, 
His  message,  which  on  the  instant  I  obeyed, 
Desired  me  here.     So,  sister,  do  not  think 
This  habit  was  put  on  for  these  dull  walls  to  stare  at. 

Oliv.  Victoria,  do  not  chide  me  thus.  Sister,  by  name, 
Why  am  I  not  the  sister  of  your  heart  ? 

Vict.  And  who  prevents  it  ?    Is  it  not  yourself. 
Your  own  perverseness,  and  your  obstinate 
Rejection  of  our  father's  first  desire  ? 

Oliv.  Alas,  to  what  would  that  desire  tend; 
To  doom  his  offspring  to  an  early  grave. 

Vict.  Sure,  'tis  some  wild  disorder  of  the  brain, 
That  thus  has  conjured  up  unreal  fancies  ; 
To  make  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  to  thought, 
A  fearful  apparition.     Sister,  I  did  not  look  to  hear  such 

speech 
From  one  that  is  so  piously  reported. 

Oliv.  Sister,  if  I  approach'd  the  hallow'd  altar  with 
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A  mind  so  ill  dispos'd  to  aid  the  sacrifice, 
Then  should  my  heart  turn  recreant  to  my  lips, 
Branding  me  base  apostate.  • 

Vict.  Rash  girl,  our  father  is  not  us'd  to  brook  defiance. 

Oliv.  Nor  I  to  wear  it,  save  when  compliance  with 
his  ends 
Do  couple  loss  that's  dearer  than  my  life. 

Vict.  Do  you  renounce  your  heav'nly  calling,  sister? 

Oliv.  I  do  renounce  usurp'd  authority, 
That  would  enforce  my  will. 

Vict.  And  will  not  ratify  your  vestal  covenant  ? 

Oliv.  Never ! 

Vict.  Then  be  your  folly  on  your  head.     I  have  done. 

l^Going. 

Oliv.  And  is  it  thus  Victoria  spurns  her  sister  ? 
Support  me.  Nature,  for  the  conflict's  thine  ! 
How  can  those  chords,  that  scarce  do  bear  the  touch, 
Endure  to  be  so  rudely  torn  asunder  ? 

Vict.  This  is  mere  idle  rhapsody.     What  would  ye 
with  me  ? 

Oliv.  I  would  recal  affection  to  its  seat; 
That  sympathy,  with  kindling  ardor  fraught, 
Might  to  a  sister  ope  a  sister's  heart. 

Vict.  Be  brief  then,  for  I  reck  not  copious  flights. 
The  shortest  tale  seems  long  to  an  unwilling  ear. 

Oliv.  Have  I  no  advocate  in  that  once  gentle  bosom  ; 
No  silent  pleader,  that  can  whisper  thee, 
Olivia  would  not  have  Victoria  sorrow  thus. 
And  yet  would  have  her,  could  it  prove  her  love  ? 

Vict.  Most  kind  and  generous  sister  !  Is  it  even  so  ! 
I  needs  must  have  the  vapours,  or  some  puling  qualms, 
Some  whining  girlish  squeams,  to  taste  thy  baby  comfort  ! 

Oliv.  And  is  it  thus,  thou  base  degenerate  world, 
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Thus  that  thy  pomps  and  vanities  do  steel 

The  rebel  bosom  against  nature's  voice? 

Can  this  be  she,  whose  little  limbs  so  oft 

Have  folded  mine  in  love ;  whose  little  eyes, 

Streaming  with  tears,  conveyed  the  soft  infection, 

That  made  me  partner  in  her  infant  griefs ;  whose  little 

lips, 
Printing  on  mine  a  hundred  balmy  kisses. 
Would  seem  to  scorn  the  fleshy  veil  that  hindered 
The  naked  intercourse  'twixt  heart  and  heart  ? 

Vict.  Such  choice  chimeras  suit  a  sober  nun. 
Yet  1  could  wish  their  unsubstantial  drapery 
Did  wear  the  furbelow  of  common  sense  ; 
For  I  am  one  who  lack  a  microscope, 
To  view  the  coat  of  crazed  hyperbole. 

Oliv.  You  are  my  sister,  still ! — may  heav'n  forgive. 
Freely  as  I  do,  these  unkindly  words. 

Vict.  Who  needs  forgiveness  that  has  done  no  wrong  ? 
I'm  ill  disposed  to  trifle  thus  ;  so,  sister,  in  a  word, 
Is  it  your  purpose  to  deny  our  father 
The  end  that  has  your  happiness  in  view  ? 

Oi-iv.  Sister,  1  do  abjure  all  violence. 
My  own  free  will  must  guide  my  choice  ; 
Conviction  ratify  that  choice  ;  and  till  it  does. 
No  power  on  earth  shall  force  me  to  profession. 

Enter  Carantani,  enraged. 

Cau.  Then  may  the  powers,   that  wield  the  bolts  of 

heaven. 
Let  fall  their  vengeance  on  thy  guilty  head. 
Oliv.  Sir  !  n)y  father  ! 

Car.  Name  me  not  so,  thou  disobedient  child. 
Oliv.  (dropping  on  her  knees.)    How  have  I  merited 

your  anger,  sir  ? 
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Car.  Rise,  cockatrice  !  nor  mock,  with  vile  effrontery, 
The  duteous  attitude  that  would  bespeak  a  blessing. 
Oliv.  My  honored  father,  do  not  kill  your  child 
With  ecstacy  of  passion.     Let  but  this  storm  go  past, 
Like  morning  mists  before  the  orient  sun, 
And  your  poor  child  again  shall  share  your  love. 

Car.  Out  on  the  word  ! — 'Tis  foreign  to  your  bosom ! 
Oliv.  My  father  has  no  intuition  to  descry 
What  passes  in  that  bosom  ;  else,  should  he  not 
Estrange  himself  from  his  unhappy  daughter. 

Car.  His  daughter,  sayst  thou  !  no,  'tis  an  adder  that 
would  glide 
Within  his  breast,  to  plant  its  sting  more  deeply. 
Out  upon't.     Thou  art  no  more  my  daughter. 

Oliv.  You  will  not,  cannot,  must  not  so  disown  me. 
Have  I  in  ought  before  oppos'd  you  ?     Nay,  e'en  now, 
Could  I  but  shape  my  conscience  to  your  will, 
You  should  lack  cause,  Sir,  to  upbraid  me  thus. 

Car.  Who  talks  of  conscience,  that  turns  rebel  to  her 

duty  ? 
Oliv.  Thou  hapless  child,  what  power  can  match  un- 
kindness. 
It's  edge  is  sharper  than  the  whetted  knife  ; 
And,  like  the  toothed  saw,  it  harshly  cuts  asunder 
The  tendrils  of  the  heart. 

Vict.  Sister,  'tis  strange  you  mix  such  shew  of  love 
With  acts  that  are  thus  ill  akin  to  duty. 

Oliv.  Ambition,  restless,  ruthless,  ever  craving  fiend. 
Hast  thou  raz'd  out  affection  !  1  am  no  more  your  friend, 
No  more  your  playmate,  schoolfellow,  your  sister; 
But,  as  a  useless  weed,  that  does  encumber 
The  vaunted  bed,  that  pride  hath  gaily  garnished, 
You'd  cast  me  forth,  a  base  and  barren  shoot, 
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That  would  intrude  'twixt  jou  and  your  distinctions. 

Car.  Tellme,  presumptuous,  thankless,  worthless  child, 
Do  you  dare  me,  with  this  flippant  oratory, 
To  enforce  my  will  by  sterner  argument  ? 

Oliv.  I  would,  in  all  things,  be  indeed  your  daughter. 

Vict.  But  in  obedience.     Is  it  not  so,  sister  ? 

Oliv.  Victoria,  sister,  do  not  so  wantonly 
Add  to  the  fury  of  our  father's  wrath. 

Vict.  Ungracious  sister,  'tisyourself  that  cause 
This  ferment  in  his  blood.  Would  you  endeavour 
To  make  me  joint  partaker  in  the  offence  ? 

Car.  Spoke  like  my  child.     Thou  art  my  very  child, 
Whose  duty  seems  to  strive  to  outpace  my  love. 
{To  Oliv.)  But  for  your  mulish,  stubborn  nature,  chains, 
Scourges,  and  lonely  dungeons  are  most  meet. 

Oliv.  Oh,  sir,  if  coarsest  raiment,  homeliest  food  ; 
If  solitude  unbless'd,  unhallow'd,  could  approve 
The  duty  that  I  bear,  the  love  that  I  would  owe  you, 
Never  would  holy  martyr  to  the  stake  approach, 
With  half  so  willing,  half  so  glad  a  spirit. 

Cau.  Fool !  fool !  have  stakes  and  martyrs  ought  to  do 
With  the  sweet  peace  that  sheds  its  balm  upon 
The  saint-like  virgin  votarists  of  these  pure  abodes  ? 

Oliv.  Oh,  there's  the  gall  that  frets  me  to  the  quick. 
Can  T,  whose  heart's  subdued  by  earthly  passion. 
Profess  a  heav'nly  ?     Can  I  renounce  the  world, 
While  one  that's  dearer,  oh  dearer  far  than  life, 
In  birth  my  equal,  in  mind  how  far  beyond  me, 
In  fortune  rich,  but  passing  rich  in  love. 
While  he  shall,  as  the  moments  pass,  recal  each  wan* 

dering  thought 
To  his  beloved  image  ?  Oh,  Sir,  I  cannot  do  it. 
1  cannot  make  the  sacredest  of  vows 
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False  as  Sapphira's  oath. 

Car.  Then  may  the  curse  that  on  Sapphira  lit, — 
Oliv.  Sir,  (kneeling  and  seizing  his  robe.)  Sir,  what 

does  my  father  mean, 
That  thus,   in  speechless  agony,  he  bites  his  lips  so 
fiercely, 
His  cheek  of  ashy  paleness,  while  his  eyes 
From  their  swoln  orbits  flash  indignant  fire  ? 
Car.  Hear   me,  thou, — hear, — thou, — \*hat  shall  I 
name  thee ; 
Most  harden'd, — most  obdurate,— most  unnatural ! 
Vict.  DearSir,  let  not  your  noble  nature  be  so  strange- 
ly moved  : 
My  sister  does  but  sport  with  your  distemper. 

Car.  Does  she,  by  Lucifer  :  then,  (drazcing  his  dagger) 
justice  take  thy  due. 
(Pauses.)  No,  no,  it  must  not  be.  (Returns  the  dagger.) 
Oliv.  {Raising   her  hands.)    Sweet  Heaven,  forgive 
him  !  He  knows  not  what  he  does. 
If  I  must  die,  receive  me  to  thy  bliss  : 
But  oh,  be  not  my  blood  upon  my  father's  head. 
For  all  the  glories  of  immortal  life,  I  would  not 
That  he  should  heap  perdition  on  his  soul. 
I       Car.  {iCithdraxcing  himself.)  Come,  my  dear  daughter, 
lets  away.     For  you. 
Here  whine  and  perish,  maniac  as  you  are. 
You  are  no  flesh  of  mine,  and  from  this  hour 
I  leave  yoii  to  your  fate.     I'll  to  the  Prioress. 
You  know  the  worst.  {To  Vict.)  Come,  tarry  not. 
What,  does  sorrie  womanish  scruple  linger  yet. 
And  draw  the  briny  drops  from  those  bright  eyes  ? 
Spite  of  the  leagued  hosts  that  people  hell, 
The  coronet  shall  sparkle  on  that  brow, 
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And  envious  rivals  hail  thee  Lady  Duchess. 

[lie  pulls  her  awaj/f  she  hiding  her  face  in  her  veil. 
Oliv.  (solus.)  Sure  some  bright  angel,  from  the  realms 
of  light, 
Hath  touched  the  chords  of  pity ;  and  the  heart, 
That  once  did  glow  with  gentler  qualities. 
Strives,  like  a  bird  unwillingly  pent  up, 
To  flee  Ambition's  cage.    But  lo,  the  freshness  of  the 

morning  air 
Invokes  to  grateful  homage.     Dear  sister. 
In  my  orisons  be  our  past  loves  remembered. — 

\_Scene  closes. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Gates  of  the  Monastery. 
Florian  andBojiAnio  enter  as  Palmers. 

Flo.  Our  sober  habits  will  secure  admittance. 
These  holy  men  are  wont  to  greet  the  pilgrim 
With  pious  welcome  and  with  courteous  rites. 
Our  errand  must  be  hasty,  for  I  judge 
That  Carantani  would  move  heaven  and  earth 
To  force  these  hated  vows  on  sweet  Olivia. 
They  are  the  harbingers  of  proud  Victoria's  greatness  ; 
And  he  recks  not  Olivia's  misery, 
Nor  e'en  her  life,  so  through  the  shores  of  Italy 
His  darling  daughter  be  proclaim'd  a  duchess. 
Some  weighty  matter  call'd  him  from  the  feast ; 
So  be  our  motto,  "  speed  and  secrecy." 

Bon.  First  must  the  gardens  carefully  be  searched. 
Near  to  the  aged  sycamore  (with  store  of  gold  I  gain'd  it) 
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A  passage,  to  the  hoary  seniors  only  known; 
Leads  to  the  celfe  beneath  the  convent  chapel, 
Where  guilty  sisters  used  to  be  confined. 

Flo.  This  suffering  maid  would  sooner  part  with  life 
Than  seal  a  contract  fatal  to  her  peace. 
So  here,  amidst  the  silent  dead  perchance  immured. 
Would  Sharon's  fairest  rose  be  left  to  wither. 
Curst  be  the  thought,  but  still  more  curst  be  he 
That  could  have  heart  to  shape  it  into  action. 

BoN.  Grant  we  gain  access  to  her,  what  follows  ? 

Flo.  She  must  consent  to  flight.     'Tis  flight  alone  can 
save  her. 

BoN.  Think  on  the  terrors  that  the  holy  office  holds 
O'er  those  that  quit  their  sacred  calling. 

Flo.  I  think  on  nothing,  but  on  her  who  is 
My  life,  my  soul,  my  joy,  my  heaven,  my  all. 

Bon.  Peace ! — Now  to  the  gate.  Let  me  be  spokesman, 
Least  your  impatient  ardor  wake  suspicion. 

[^Knocks  at  the  gate. 
Jerome  opening  the  gate. 

Jer.  Who  are  ye  ? — what's  your  business  ? — ^be  brief. 

BoK.  Pilgrims,    who  from   the  holy   land  e'en  now 
return'd, 
Do  crave  the  rights  of  hospitality. 

Jer.  I'll  to  the  abbott  with  your  message.     Rest  here 
the  while.  {^Exit. 

Flo.  Nature  has  written  in  this  fellow's  lineaments 
The  colour  of  his  mind.     Mark,  his  averted  eye 
Shrinks  from  the  honest  gaze  that  meets  it. 
As  tho'  'twere  fearful  some  unseemly  deed 
Should  at  this  window  of  the  soul  appear 
In  judgment  'gainst  him.     He's  apt  for  any  mischief. 
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'Twas  he  that  summouM  Carantani ;  and  my  heart  mis- 
gives me 
But  some  foul  deed's  a  brooding. — Soft,  here's  theabbotf 

Enter  Aug t^IjO. 

Ang.  My  sons,  the  freshest  blessing  that  the  morn 
Bears  on  her  dewy  wings,  be  yours.— Say  your  occasion  ? 

BoN.  The  favoring  gales,  that  sped  us  o'er  the  wave, 
Be  doubly  welcome;  our  light  bark,  at  anchor 
Behind  yon  heetling  cliff,  demands  our  thanks, 
That  hath,  as  'twere,  outstripp'd  the  winds  to  gain  us 
The  benediction  of  a  holy  man.     All  Palestine  records 
The  fame  of  Angelo;  and  pious  palmers  hold, 
The  pilgrimage,  that  closes  with  his  benison, 
Is  doubly  blest. 

Ang.  ('aside.)  I  must  not  seem  to  court  this  grateful 
unction. 
(Aloud)  We  deem  it  happy  that  those  staffs  have  borne 
Your  wandering  steps  to  San  Martino's  walls. 
In  then,  my  sons,  and  rest  av^ile.     Refresh  ye 
With  such  coarse  fare  as  we  can  set  before  ye. 

BoN.  Thanks,  holy  father,  we  do  accept  your  kindness; 
And  such  poor  payment  as  our  prayers  can  offer. 
The  brotherhood  shall  be  our  debtors  for. 

[^Exeunt  into  the  house, 

Ang.  Go  to,  thou  fool :  — wouldst  feed  on  flattery, 
When  every  nerve  should  be  string'd  up  to  vengeance. 
Bestir  thee,  and  thou  hast  the  victim  in  thy  clutch. 
So,  cruel  father,  thou  wouldst  immure  thy  child 
Within  those  gloomy  towers  ;  but,  an'  I  judge  aright, 
Space  shall  not  long  confine  the  enfranchis'd  spirit. 
No,  she  shall  voyage  to  an  unknown  shore. 
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Herself   the    pilot  ;  —  this    (tahhig    out   a    vial)    the 

instrument. 
How  intercourse  doth  pall  the  shame  of  guilt. 
First,  like  the  child  that  scarcely  dare  approach 
The  peaceful  ocean,  we  shrink  back  affrighted  ; 
Then  venture  by  degrees,  as  the  unskilful  swimmer, 
Gaining  by  little  and  by  little  confidence  with  use, 
Till,  at  the  last,  we  fearless  plunge  into 
The  billowy  surge  that  angrily  o'erwhelms  us. 
'Tis  solitude,  the  nurse  of  every  baser  passion. 
That  fosters  crime  ;  and  in  the  cells,  where  virtue  should 

preside, 
A  hydra-headed  monster  rears  his  forky  front. 
Turning  the  promis'd  good  to  direst  evil. 
Oh  woman,  lovely  woman,  how  can  peace  be  found 
Where  thou  art  banish'd.  Thou  art  the  chosen  instrument, 
By  all-surpassing  excellence  ordain'd 
To  be  our  choicest  blessing.     Hence,  fancy  couples, 
With  all  most  good,  thy  softer  attributes ;  hence,  virtue 

bears  thy  form  ; 
And,  but  we're  told  within  the  folds  of  heav'n, 
Sex  shall  no  more  preserve  its  nice  distinction, 
To  mingle  ought  of  earth  with  love  that's  perfect, 
Thought  would  the  glorious  habitants  in  thy  sweet  livery 

clothe, 
So  much  do  men  adore  it.     Thou  pattern-Avork  of  nature, 
'Twere  better  far  mid'  savage  wilds  to  roam. 
Void  of  all  fellowship  with  ought  created, 
Than  mingle  in  the  social  haunts  of  men 
Despised  by  thee. 

Sure,  Angelo,  thy  heart  was  made  for  better  things 
Than  to  rebel  'gainst  heav'n,  the  comate  of  despair ; 
Despair  and  black  revenge,  that,  like  the  yawning  grave, 

D  3 
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Ope's  its  ungorged  throat  to  swallow  innocence. 

Yet  stay — Who  forc'd  thee  to  a  cloister  ?  A  cursed  traitor. 

Ah,  curs'd  I  say,  for  ever  cursed  by  thee. 

Enough.     This  is  the  stone  that  points  the  sharpened  axe, 

The  fury  this  that  marshalls  me  to  hell. 

[^Exit  into  the  convent. 


SCENE  III. 

'  The  Marble  Chamber  in  Carantani's  Palace. 

Carantani  and  the  Duke  discovered  sitting. 

Duke.  And,  to  say  truth,  it  bears  an  ugly  aspect. 

Car.  'Tis  but  my  daughter's  humour.     Your  grace 
shall  find  it  so. 
Custom  hath  rais'd  a  bar  'gainst  virgin  love. 
That,  be  it  e'er  so  true,  must  wear  the  shew  of  coyness. 

Duke.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  do  deceive  yourself. 
Love  yields  to  no  compulsion  ;  is  not  bought ; 
And  will  not  bow  itself  to  outward  circumstance. 
Lady  Victoria  loves.     She  has  given  up  the  citadel, 
And  let  the  happy  he  that's  won  it,  wear  it. 

Car.  No,  I  will  not  think  upon't.     'Twere  kinder  far, 
With  barbed  shaft  to  pierce  me  thro'  the  vitals. 
Than  let  this  monstrous  supposition  light  upon 
The  organ  of  the  mind. 

Duke.  Lord  Carantani  understand  me  riffht. 
Love  is  distilled  from  friendship's  purest  essence  : 
'Tis  a  spontaneous  offering,  and  springs  forth  uncall'dl 

for. 
Lawful  investiture  of  fair  Victoria's  person, 
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Can  ne'er  possess  me  of  her  heart's  affections. 
Nay,  sir,  I  must  speak  out :  another  holds  them. 

Car.  Most  noble  Duke,  this  fancy  has  no  substance. 
Trust  me,  'tis  not  allied  to  staid  reality. 
And  for  this  naught,  this  blot  of  heraldry, 
My  daughter's  pride,  that  soars  high  as  her  birth, 
Holds  no  affiance  with  so  poor  a  thing. 

Duke.  Who  are  so  blind  as  they  that  will  not  see. 
Lord  Celestini,  (do  not  frown  my  lord,) 
Jrford  Celestini  has  the  first  fruits  of  her  love. 
And  I'll  be  no  man's  secondary. 

Car.  (aside  angrily,)  Curs'd  reptile,  how  I  long  to 
crush  thee ! 
{Affecting  composure.)  How  shall  a  few  plain  sober  words 

unravel 
The  glossy  web  that  jealousy  hath  spun. 
Ancient  alliance,  still  more  strongly  knitted 
By  interchange  of  friendship,  had  linked  in  closest  union 
The  house  of  Celestini  and  my  own.     Hence,  our  chil- 
dren 
Drew  with  their  earlist  breath  the  Aew  of  fellowship  ; 
And  habits,  that  had  long  embalm'd  his  ancestry. 
With  tears  of  sweet  remembrance,  made  e'en  thjs  but- 
terfly 
A  welcome  visitor.     A  visitor,  no  more. 
A  toy,  a  shallow  witless  trifle,  that  girlish  coquetry 
Was  pleas'd  to  angle  with. 

Duke.  My  lord,  this  gracious  explanation  honours  me, 
I  grant  it  all  that's  good ;— and  yet,  methinks. 
Another,  and  a  weightier  cause  prohibits 
Xhese  spousals.     Will  it  please  you  hear  nie. 

Car.  (aside.)  On  my  life,  this  coolness  has  respect  to 
J>  4 
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Olivia's  ruraour'd  change.     Oh  viper, — viper,  here's  thy 

sting. 
(Aloud.)  Your  grace  shall  find  a  patient  auditor.  . 
I  pray  you  tell  it.     (Aside.)     S'death,  is  there  any  pang 
Acuter  than  a  child's  rebellion, — none,  none. 
(Aloud.)  I   do    beseech  your  grace   inform   me   in  tlie 
matter. 
Duke.  Your  lordship  knows  iny  fortunes  are  extensive ; 
But,— 

Car.  But  what  sir, — speak  ;— pray  tell  me,  I'm  all 
attention. 
(Aside.)  Daft  mule,  thy  stubbornness  will  be  thy  father's 
curse. 
Duke.  I  grant  that  marriage  is  an  honorable  state. 
Car.   True, — honorable, — yes.     (Aside.)      I   see  his 

drift. 
Duke.  But  heavily  surcharg'd.     Oh,  mines  of  gold 
Would  scarce  suffice  our  high  bred  ladies'  tastes. 
Such  stores  of  precious  jeins,    such  royal  retinue, 
Such  sumptuous  raiment, — such — 

Car.  Your  grace  must  weigh  against  these  customary 
charges, 
RIy  daughter's  splendid  fortune.  (Aside.)  Thou  undutiful 
Vile  rebel,  I   hate  thee  from  my  soul.     (Aloud.)     Iler 
splendid  fortune. 
Duke.  Lord  Carantani,  1  will  be  plain  with  yon. 
*Tis  credibly  reported,  that  your  younger  daughter. 
In  whom,  an'  she  decline  profession, 
The  half  of  this  inheritance  will  vest, 
Doth  utterly  reject  monastic  obligation. 
Nay  more,  that  she  hath  bound  herself  by  firmest  pro- 
mise 
To  young  Rosalba. 
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Car.  {starting  from  his  chair.)  May  every  drowsy  imp 
of  hell  awake, 
To  mad  the  brain  ;  may  fires  consume  the  tongue, 
That  first  proclaira'd  this  falsehood  to  the  world. 
Lightening,   blast,    plague,    or  if  there's    ought    more 

deadly, 
Have  ye  no  power  to  raze  a  miscreant  child 
Clean  out   from  nature's   book.     S'death.     Plighted  to 

Kosalba — 
She  dare  not*— would  not — could  not. 

Duke  (rising.)  I  pray  ye,  sir,  be  calm;  nor  let  these 
bursts  of  passion 
Fright  sober  judgment  from  her  chrystal  seat. 

Car.  What  villainy  ! — thou  robber,  thou  marauder. 
Thou  dog,  Rosalba,  let  me  but  seize  thee, 
And  I'll  send  thee  howling  to  perdition. 
Have  at  thee — nay,  flinch  not, — answer, — most  abhorred. 
Duke.    Sir,    recollect  yourself;    what    does    all   this 

avail  ? 
Car.  And  for  thee,  stubborn  child !  —  What  do  I  call 
thee  ! 
Child, — no. — Thou  art  no  child  of  mine, — for  thee, 
Monstrous, — unnatural, — unsex'd — unhousel'd, — 
I'd  rather  see  thee  stretch'd  a  clay-cold  corpse, 
Than  wantoning  in  bridal  finery. 

Duke.  My  lord,  I  wait  till  your  fierce  anger's  past- 
Please  you  compose  this  tumult.  —  Be  yourself.  —  Be 
calm. — 
Car.  Calm,  say  ye ;  calm,  sir;  oh.  (Aside.)  Married 
with  Rosalba. 
(Aloud.)  Yes,  —  yes.  —  What    would  your  grace. — Fm 
calm. 
Duke.  Then  'tis  such  calm  as  stormy  ocean  wears 
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When  most  he  rages ;  as  iEtna  bellowing  all  his  fires 

forth ; 
Or  the  gaunt  tiger,  when  he  fiercely  springs 
ypon  the  prostrate  lamb. 

Car.  (While  the  Duke  is  speaking,  he  walks  about  in 
violent  emotion^  then  stops,  and  accosts  him. 
Is  there  a  traitor  priest ;  a  very  wretch,  a  Balam, 
Would  for  base  lucre  league  them  ?     Oh !  just  heaven, 
If  any  such  there  be,  may  palsy  bind  his  tongue, 
And  writhing  spasms  shake  his  quivering  lips, 
Till  agony   is  glutted.     Hardened, — unequalled, — per* 

jured. — 
My  lord,  my  lord,  think  you  the  villain  lives 
That, — oh.— I'm  faint. — O — live — par — ri — cide  ! 

{Falls  back  in  his  chair, 
{More  composed.)  Pray  you  draw  near,  sir.    Said  your 

grace,  my  daughter 
Was  wedded  to  Rosalba  ? 

Duke.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  did  not. 
Car.  {starting  up.)  Then  may  earth  ope,  and  living 
swallow  them, 
Or  'ere  such  rites  accomplish'd. 

Duke.  Sir,  I  intreat  you  keep  this  choler  down, 
And  all  may  yet  be  well. 

Car.  Yes,  duke ;  all  will,  all  must  be  well.    They 
are  not  wedded, 
Nor  ever  shall  be.     Once  more  I  am  myself; 
And,  'ere  yon  glorious  orb  again  hath  left  his  couch 
To  light  the  world,  Victoria  shall  Lady  Duchess  be, 
And  all  her  fortune  yours. 

Duke.  On  such  condition  I  joyfully  subscribe. 
The  fair  Victoria  shall  seem  fairer  still, 
Bringing  so  rich  a  dow'r. 
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Car.  (ringing  the  JJuk^^s  hand.)  Nay  then  'tis  done. 
I'll  to  the  convent,  and  this  night 
Olivia  takes  her  vows.     Trust  me,  your  grace, 
This  night, — this  very  night, — good  duke,  she's  yours. 
Duke.  Sir,    might  it  please  jou,    rein  your  temper 
firm. 
And  clothe  your  speech  in  soft  persuasion's  garb, 
it  subtly  wins  upon  a  generous  nature, 
And  steals  the  palm  from  open  violence. 

Car.  Your  grace's  caution  is  not  ill  bestowed  ; 
i'll  heed  it.     Fare  you  well. 

Duke.  Farewell,  and  prosper,  sir. 

[Carantani  exit. 
Duke   (solus.)    This  scowling  monk   did   school  me 
rightly  then. 
Olivia  loves  Rosalba  ;  and  Carantani  knew  it. 
Ah,  knew  it.     Yet,  in  despite  of  forc'd  conviction, 
Would  screen  it  even  from  himself.     Else,  why 
These  bursts  of  passion  ?    And  shall  I  stand  absolv'd. 
That  wittingly  conspire  against  an  injur'd  maid, 
And  rob  her  of  her  dow'r,  her  peace,  perchance  her  life. 
Tush, — tush. — To  do,  or  not  to  do,  lies  yet  within  my 

power. 
To  do  were  gainful, — not  to  do,  nobler  far. — 
Come,  let's  compare  them.     First,  not  to  do,  would  win 

me 
Some  store  of  fame,  as  generous,  upright,  honest,  just ; 
All  honorable  names,  yet  more  for  show  than  substance. 
But  then  to  do.     To  marry  one  reputed 
The  richest  heiress  in  all  Italy. 
And,  sha'nt  these  nuptials  furnish  ready  pretext, 
For  impost  levied  on  my  rich  domain, 
^ha'n't  her  vast  portion  draw  each  peasant's  tribute, 
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Till  my  swoFn  treasury's  surfeited  with  pelf. 

Fame,  thou  art  goodly.     Gold,  thou  art  goodlier  still ; 

A  solid  pile,  against  a  painted  shadow. 

I  grant  ye  she's  a  froward,  sour,  peevish  shrew  ; 

That  vanity  sits  on  her  haughty  brow  ; 

That  spiie  lurks  in  her  eye,  and  malice  feeds  her  smile. 

She  has  beauty  !  true  :  but  mixed  with  such  acerbity. 

The  rose  is  little  worth  tlie  thorns  that  case  it. 

Admit  she's  handsome  !    Is  she  honest  too  ? 

And,  i»  the  matter  of  this  Celestini, — 

Victoria  bursts  from  behind  the  canopy. 

Vict.  As  innocent,  as  thou  art  poor  and  worthless. 

Dtike.  (aside.)  Confusion  !  has  she  heard  all .' 

Vict.  Nay,  do  not  start,  and  look  thivs  earnestly, 
As  you'd  recal  the  words  that  air  has  swallowed. 
I  know  ye  for  a  wretch  ;  an  abject,  paltry  wretch  ; 
Tliat  for  the  lure  her  ample  fortunes  offer, 
Would  wed  with  one  that  scorns  you. 

Duke   (aside.)    Cool    irony  shall   match    this   wordy 
humour  best. 
(Aloud.)  Lady,  I'm  much  beholden  to  epithets  that  flow 
So  glibly  o'er  the  tongue.    You  make  mine  ears  your 

debtors 
For  a  full  peal  of  love. 

Vict.  Love!  love  for  thee!  Say  rather  loathing,  hatCj, 
Disdain,  contempt,  abhorrence,  detestation. 
What  name  is  base  or  vile  enough  to  fit  thee  ? 

Duke.   Oh  !    would  I  were  a  mirror,    that  I  might 
reflect 
Lady  Victoria's  charms,  a  hundredfold  more  charming, 
When  gently  fanned  by  passion.     Thou  mild  and  simple 
maid, 
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Pity  a  swain  whose  crime  it  is  to  love  thee. 

Vict.  Brute  !     wouldst    thou    fleer     me    with    this 
insolence  ? 
Love  never  pierc'd  the  ice  that  chills  a  heart, 
Cold  as  the  summit  of  our  native  Alps. 

Duke.    Nor    plain,    unvarnish'd    sense,    the  motley 
vapours, 
That  pride  hath  fostered  in  that  pretty  brain. 

Vict.  Say,  is  the  fellow  madman,  or  a  fool  ? 

Duke.  Neither,  sweet  lady  ;  but  an  unskill'd  empirick, 
That  from  the  limpid  font  of  beauty  would  essay 
To  drain  some  bitter  humours. 

Vict.  Oh  for  a  basilisk's  eye,  to  make  thee  rue  thy 
folly. 
Those  prominent  and  rolling  balls  would  seem  to  measure 

me, 
As  they'd  demand,  "  what  is  your  weight  in  ducats?" 
Monster  !   out  of  my  sight. 

Duke.  Nay,  that  were  cruel.    'Tis  my  ambition,  lady, 
So  it  might  please  you,  to  be  your  other  self. 

Vict.  But  'tis  not  mine.    Go,  seek  a  golden  calf: 
That  were  a  fitter  helpmate  for  a  soul  like  thine. 

Duke.  Patience,  dear  lady,  while  I  press  my  suit. 
With  such  conceit  as  my  poor  wits  can  offer  ! 

Vict.  Brief  speech  is  best,    where  suitors  are  most 
hateful. 
Aid  me,  insulted  love,  to  stifle  angry  railings, 
And  deck  my  measur'd  words  with  thoughtful  dignity. 
'Tis  true,  my  father  long  had  mark'd  me  your's; 
Wooing  my  ignorance  with  such  false  view  of  greatness, 
That  (I  take  shame  to  own  it)  for  your  swelling  title 
I  might  have  sacrificed  an  injured  sister's  rights. 
Before  we  met,  I  heard  how  avarice 
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Had  seal'd  up  all  your  nobler  qualities : 
And  so  had  prejudice  forestall'd  affection's  seat. 
Chance  gave  me  audience  to  your  secret  thoughts  to-night  j 
And,  since  I  find  you  as  you  are,  I  would  not, 
For  twice  ten  tliousand  dukedoms,  be  your  bride. 
Dure.  1  thank  ye,  madam.     You  leave  no  doubtful 

meaning. 
Vict.  Nor  do  I  vrish  it.    Were  ye  sole  monarch  of 
the  globe, 
I  would  not  share  your  throne ;  and  so  farewell,  for  ever« 

[Exit.' 
Duke.  Were  it  yourself  alone,  I'd  freely  say  amen. 
But  you're  a  prize  too  glorious  to  be  lost 
By  childish  petulance.     Hating,   or  doating,    still  you 
shall  be  mine. 

lExiL 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Garden  of  the  MondUery. 

Florian  and  Bonario  are  discovered  searching  the 
ground  carefully  with  their  staffs.  The  sycamore  tree 
on  one  side  of  the  stage;  on  the  other  a  shady  avenue. 

Flo.  Bonario,  this  is  strange  !    There's  not  a  particle 
of  earth, 
Small  as  a  minim's  eye,  surrounds  this  sycamore, 
But  wev'e  examined  nicely.     We  are  deceiv'd : 
There's  no  such  passage  here. 

BoN.     Do    not    so    hastily  abandon  further  search. 

Patience,  dear  lord. 
FiiO.  Who  talks  of  patience,  when  each  minute  seems 
More  precious  than  an  age.     Olivia  ne'er  absents  herself 
From  holy  matins.     There's  some  disaster  hap'd. 
She  is  betray'd,  undone,  destroyed.     Ye  gloomy  battle- 
ments, 
Whose  huge  proportions  seem  to  scowl  defiance 
'Gainst  all  intrusion ;    oh,  for  the  fiery  bolts  of  angry 

heav'n 
To  buffet  ye,  till  not  a  stone  was  on  another  standing. 
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Distraction  !   What  shall  I  do,  Bonario  ?    Say  any  thing, 

so  it  may  save  her- 
Box.    Do   not  thus   bay  the   air.     Once  more    let's 

search  each  nook 
And  pigmy  crevice,  till  we  find  the  door.  It  must  be  here* 

Angelo  and  Jerome  appear  in  the  shady  avenue,  unseen 
6y  Florian  a«c?  BoNARio. 

Ang.  Soft  : — See  ye  these  men  !  Those  frantic  gestures 
ill  accord 
With  the  solemnity  that  suits  a  palmer's  mien. 

Jer.  'Tis  odds  they  are  impostors.     The  world  is  full 

of  them. 
Ang.  Hist! 

\_He  and  Jerome  conceal  themselves. 
Bon.   Hark  !     Methought   1  heard  a  footstep  sound 

from  yonder  avenue. 
Flo.  Where  ?  what  valiant  spirit  dare  molest  us  ? 

[jFTc  darts  across  the  stage  and  surveys  the  avenue. 
Pshaw  !  'tis  but  the  noon-tide  air  that  stirs  the  rustling 
leaves. 
Bon.   Pray,    lord,  be  more  composed.     Resume  our 

search  again. 
Flo.  Again   to  be  defeated.     And    art   thou,    sweet 
Olivia, 
In  some  lone  dungeon's  horrid  damps  immur'd, 
While  1  breathe  the  untainted  air  that's  fresh  from  heaven  ! 
What  profit  is  that  fretted  canopy  to  me. 
While  thou'rt  by  clanking  chains  and  horrid  bolts  detain'd, 
Where  I  shall  gaze  upon  thy  angel  face  no  more  ? 
Out  on  it !    Madness  is  in  the  thought. 

BoN.  A  little,  yet  a  little  patience,  and  we  may  find 
the  entrance. 
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Ang.  There  should  be  more  than  customary  cause, 
To  make  its  agents  strive  so  earnestly. 
See  ye  the  elder  palmer  ;  how  he  prys  around  yon  tree, 
The  while  the  younger,  giving  some  hidden  passion  vent, 
Like  a  bewildered  maniac,  with  the  unreal  shadow 
Wages  empty  war. 

Jer.  Methinks  his  wits  are  stolen;    the   which  this 
hoary  dotard 
From  mother  earth  would  re-demand  anew. 
Ang.  Peace  on  this  raillery.     There  is  some  mystery 
here, 
Which  we  must  master. 

Flo.  Thou  poor  suffering  prisoner,  shall  thy  captivity 
Know  no  release  ?     Forbid  it,  righteous  powers. 
That  one  so  excellent  in  all  her  qualities. 
Should  by  unpitying  bigotry  be  rudely  snatch'd  away  ! 
Box.  Lord  Florian,  rouse  yourself.     These  fears  are 

idle. 
Flo.  Oh  !  would  they  were.    I  know  her  gaolers  well. 
Idle,    say'st  thou  ?    The  brinded  tiger,    or  the  hungry 

wolf, 
Would  shew  more  mercy.     No ;   San  Martino's  fame  is 

not  belied. 
To  err  is  death.     Thou  art  lost,  Olivia;  lost,  forever! 
BoN.     You  should    do  better,    with  such  sad   fore- 
bodings, 
To  strain  each  slender  thread  that's  in  the  woof  of  fate,     ; 
So  it  might  chance  to  save  her.     Come,  stir  yourself. 
(Strikes  against  something,)  Ha!  what's  this  ?       [^Sioops. 
Sure  'tis  the  place  we  search  for. 

FliO.  {runmngtoMm.)  What,  say,  have  you  found  it ? 
That  shake  o'  the  head— 
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Bon.   Alas !     'tis  but   a   stone,    ilrhose   inky  cloak 

deceived  me. 
Flo.  Even  so.        [^Goes  back  and  leans  against  the  tree* 
So  the  poor  criminal  hath  dreamt  of  pardon, 
"^hen  waking,  hears  his  heavy-sounding  knell. 
Do  fierce  hyenas  fondly  rear  their  young,  while  thou, 
Remorseless  Carantani,  hast  seared  thy  callous  heart 
Against  the  voice  of  nature.     There  is  more  yielding  in 
this  granite. 

[/fe  strikes  it  vehementlj/  with  his  staff. 
Ha  I  what  hollow  sound  reverberates  beneath. 
(Strikes  again.)  On  my  life,  the  very  door.    Nay,  here's 

the  ring, 
Conceal'd  within  this  spreading  root. 
Sweet  heaven  !  I  thank  thee.    Bonario,  lift,  lift ! 

lAttempts  to  lift  it. 
BoN.  Hold  for  amoment. 
Flo.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  worlds. 
Box.  I  would  but  cast  a  look,  lest  any  curious  eye 
Might  chance  to  gain  our  secret. 

Flo.  These  cares  are  needless.     Already  is  a  moun- 
tain's weight  removed. 
Come,  let  me  haste  to  explore  this  friendly  passage. 

[They  lift  tep  the  trapdoor. 
Do  you  watch  here  while  I  descend. 

Bon.  You're  too  impetuous.    Yon  royal  luminary 
Sheds  not  a  solitary  beam  to  cheer  these  dreary  vaults. 
A  moment,  and  a  courteous  guide  shall  lend  its  aid, 
To  pilot  you  through  the  still  halls  of  gloom 
And  silence.  [//f  strikes  a  light  and  gives  it 

Jb».  An*  I  guess  right,  he'll  lack  a  host  to  bid  him 

greeting. 
A  NO.  Where  does  he  go  ? 
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Jer.    Whete  there  afe  eyes  that  will  not  heed  his 

candle. 
Ang.  Tell  me,  where  does  this  lead  ? 
Jer.  Towards  a  strange  land,  where  those  that  habit 

tell  no  tales. 
Ang.  The  cemetery  ? 
Jer.  So. 

Flo.  ^Enters.)  Now  close  down  the  door.  'Tis  not  so 
heavy  but 
From  underneath  Til  lift  it.     You'll  wait  my  coming  ! 
BoN.  Breathing  a  fervent  prajer,  that  the  all-seeing 
eye, 
That  pierces  to  earth's  centre,  may  guide  and  prosper  you. 
\_Closes  the  door  down  and  sits  down. 
Jer.  'Tis  time  I  should  be  on  my  errandi 
Ang.  Beware  it  fail  not. 

Jer.  Do  you  doubt  me  ?    Fools  only  pause  on  means. 
If  fair  ones  fail — 

l^Drawing  half  out  a  dagger  concealed  in  his  robes, 
— Here's  others  will  be  surer. 
Ang.  These  men  must  be  observ'd.    Meantime,  with 
caution 
1*11  parley  with  this  palmer.  [^He  advances. 

What  ho !  my  son,  my  son,  awake.  \_Bonario  feigns  sleep. 
BoN.  (rising.)  Midst  these  sweet  bowers,  that  bloom 
with  more  than  mortal  beauty, 
Peace  spreads    her    halcyon   ^ings,   and    charms    the 

wearied  senses 
To  forgetfulness.     Sure,  holy  father. 
Blest  spirits,  that  enjoy  eternal  amnesty 
From  every  earthly  passion,  dwell  in  such  shades  as  these.< 
A\G.  And  yet)  as  late  I  paced  these  walks,  methought 
My  eyes,  slowly  withdrawn  from  holier  contemplations, 
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Bid  light  upon  a  form  so  wildly  turbulent, 
That  peace  should  seem  a  stranger  to  his  breast. 
Nay,  do  not  look  so  pale.  Where  is  our  youthful  pilgrim  ? 
'Twas  he  I  mean,  -m.  . 

BoN.    Father,    e'en    now,    to    seek   a    more  secure 
retreat 
From  the  fervid  glare  of  noon, — he  parted  from  me. 
Ang.  And  whither  ?  ' 

BoN.    I  cannot,    within  the  compass    of    my  sight, 
discern  him ; 
And  yet,  I  wot,  he  is  not  far  removed. 

Ang.  Son!  whence  this  hesitation  ?    It  is  not  seemly. 
Did  I  propose  a  question  that  is  hard  to  answer  ? 
You  know  his  purpose.    Whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Bon.  Indeed  I  know  not.     He  will  be  back  anon. 
Ang.  This  is  not  to  my  mind.    Say,  arc  ye  what  you 

seem  ? 
Bon.  Father,   these  silvery  locks^    these  aged  limbs 
would  be 
Sorry  abettors  to  a  crooked  heart. 

But,  if  such  claim  no  reverence,  let  this  well  known  staff*, 
These  pious  emblems  silence  loose  suspicion. 

[^Pointing  to  the  palm  branches. 
Ang.  Palmer,  the  church  hath  ever  thrown  her  shel- 
tering arras  around 
Those,  who  for  conscience  sake  adventure  toil  and  peril : 
And  'tis  ordained,   that  courteous  rites   and  hospitable 

usage. 
Await  the  pilgrim  wheresoe'er  he  sojourns. 
Such  San  Martino  always  hath  accorded. 
And  now  affords  to  you.    'Tis  your's  to  merit  them. 
Our  doors  are  open  to  you ;  but  we  are  not  wont 
To  have  the  hallowed  receptacles,  where  our  fathers  sletp, 
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Disturb'd   by  foreign  tread.     You  heed  me;    peace  be 
with  you.  l^Exit. 

Bon.  I  breathe  again.     My  blood  resumes  its  circuit ; 
And  the  cold  icy  palm,  that  shook  my  shiv'ring  frame, 
Is  fled.     We  had  a  hair-breadth  scape  :  a  little  more, 
And  every  hope  had  been  defeated.     Lord  FJorian, 
This  hot-brained  ardor  is  a  treacherous  steed. 
That  will  unhorse  its  rider.     I'll  hold  the  strictest  vigi- 
lance 
That  he  ascend  unnoticed. 


SCENE  II. 

Victoria's  BoupoiR. 

{Enter  the  March ise  Celestini  leading  Victoria.) 

Celes  .  Yes,  lady,  that  is  best ;  'tis  best,  upon  my  credit. 
YiCT.  To  encounter  stormy  billows  and  the  uncertair^ 
winds, 
1  like  it  not. 

Celes.  Nor  I,  upon  the  credit  of  a  man. 
Dad  ocean  is  a  surly  bear,  that  makes  no  count 
Of  rank  and  dignity ;  and  for  the  naughty  wind 
'T  would  puff  upon  a  king. 

Vict.  We'll  rather  trust  a  generous  courser's  speed. 
Celes.  A  courser !  would  not  a  litter  answer,  think 
je,  lady? 
I  hold  it  unbefitting  quality,  to  troop 
Upon  a  frisking  quadruped. 

Vict.  And  I  hold  it  unwise,  my  father,  in  his  wrath^ 
Should  chance  to  overtake  us.     Would  you  face   him, 
Sir  ? 
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Celes.  Face! — ha,   my  lady! — The  Seignior  has  a 
mighty  comely  face, 
But,  truth  to  say,  taking  such  hasty  leave, 
'Tis  a  rencontre  that  might  stand  excused. 

Vict.  Sudden  resolves  are  easiest  to  perform. 
This  night,  soon  as  the  friendly  shades  of  evening  close, 
Be  ready,  with  our  horses,  at  the  garden  gate. 
Celes.  To-night,  my  lady ;  yes.    I'll  instant  give  di- 
rections 
My  scents,  my  essences,  and  all  my  tire  be  carefully 

bestowed 
For  the  rude  panniers'  jolting. — Love  aid  us  thro'  our 

troubles. 
Be  sure  you  dont  forget  the  jewels  ! 
Vict.  Why  do  a  thousand  thoughts,  unwelcome  visi- 
tors, crowd  in, 
To  tell  me  I've  renounced  a  parent's  fond  affection  ; 
Giv'n  the  last  blow  to  all  his  cherish'd  hopes ; 
And,  for  a  full  requital  of  unbounded  love, 
Struck  the  keen  searching  dagger  to  the  heart  I  lived  in. 
Out,  out,  reflection  ;  or  thou  shalt  be  my  curse. 
To  thee,  proud  ducal  crown,  I  bid  a  long  farewell. 
Thou  too,  vain  bauble,  wouldst  cajole  my  reason, 
Streaming  from  thy  bright  circle  brilliant  fires, 
Like  the  false  meteors,  that  light  the  wayless  traveller 
To  an  untimely  grave.     Thee  I  can  bear  to  pause  on.—. 

The  rude  rabble 
Adore  the  splendour  that  thy  surface  wears, 
But  all  thy  thorns  are  on  the  head  that  bears  thee. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  My  lady  there's  a  friar  that  waits  without, 
Demands  admittance. 
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Vict.  Who  is  he,   that  would  demand  an  entrance 

here  ? 
Page.  Indeed  I  know  not,  for  his  cowl  is  down  ; 
Nor  would  he  tell  his  name.    He  says 
Lord  Celestini  knows  him  well. 

Vict.  Let  him  come  in.   {Exit  Page)  Know  you  tlie 

man,  my  lord  ! 
Celes.  Oh  yes,  my  lady.    Tis  father  Jerome,  an  ec- 
clesiastic, 
AVhose face  belies  his  capability. 

Enter  Jerome, 

Vict.  Father,  whom  seek  you  ? 
Jer.  You. 

Vict.  And  for  what  end  ? 

Jer.  To  aid  you  in  your  flight.     I  have  the  vessel 
ready.  " 

At  dusk  you  must  embark.    The  wind  will  favor  you. 

Celes.  Most  sapient  father,  we  do  not  incline 
To  venture  on  the  perilous  deep. 

Jer.  What  dost  thou  start  at  bugbears!  nay,  then, 

I've  done. 
Celes.  Hear,  father !  we'll  take  horse,  and  the  saga- 
cious cattle, 
UrgM  by  the  tickling  spur,  shall  shew  their  heels 
To  the  uncivil  halloo  of  pursuit. 

Jer.  Do  as  befits  you.    You'll  rue  it  soon  enough. 
Bold  Carantani  is  no  sloth  ;  and  for  the  speed, 
And  mettle  of  his  cavalry,  may  challenge  Italy. 
You'd  better  rouse  the  royal  lion  when  he  couches, 
Than  confront  his  anger.    His  hand  is  dexterous, 
And  (he  motions  as  xmth  a  sword,)  his  weapon  deadly. 
Celes.  Gramercy!  tis  a  most  unsavory  thought. 
£  4 
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My  lady,  sure,  the  ocean  will  be  safest. 
No  pattering;  hoof  can  scare  the  listening  ear, 
On  the  white,  curly-headed  wave. 
Vict.  For  all  the  world,  1  would  not  meet  my  father's 
rage 
Till  the  first  brunt  is  past. 

Celes.  Nor  I,  upon  my  verity. 
Jer.  I  have  prepar'd  a  galliot,  that  will  fly 
Over  the  bounding  deep,  swift  as  a  falling  star 
Shoots  thro'  the  fields  of  azure.     If  you'll  be  rul'd  by 

me. 
You  shall  defy  unwelcome  followers. 

Celes.    Indeed,    my  lady,  this  seems  the  most  po- 
litical. 
{Aside)  I  have  no  relish  for  a  naked  rapier. 

Vict.  'Tis  but  a  choice  of  evils.  Yet,  the  worst  of  all, 
Awaits  my  biding  here.  I  give  consent.  Sir.  (ToCeles.) 
Jee.  (To  Celes.)  Then  meet  me  on  the  Prado  an  hour 
hence. 
I'll  order  all  things  toyour  heart's  content. 
Daughter,  the  saints  protect  you.  (Going  out.) 
Car.  (Struggling  with  the  Page  outside.)  Stand  ofl", 

boy! 
Page.  Sir,  'tis  my  lady's  order  not  to  be  disturb'd. 
Car,  Wouldst  dare  me,  boy  !    out  of  the   way,     I 

will  go  in. 
(Carantani  rushes  in^  Celestini  has  placed  himself  behind 

Victoria's  chair.) 
Car.  Why — whats  all  this  ?  ha !  daughter  !  who  arc 

you  ?  ( To  Jer.) 
JiR.  (Raising  his  cowl,)  You  're  answered.    Let  me 

pass.  (Going.) 
Cab,  'Tis  strange  to  find  you  here ,- 
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Jer.  I  charge  you,  by  our  holy  church,  give  me  no 
hindrance.  [£jw7. 

Car.  (To  Celes.)  What,  Sir,  have  you  so  soon  forgot 
my  interdiction. 
Nay  then,  I'll  serve  myself  with  ruder  means.  . 
My  doors  are  from  this  hour  closed  against  ye  ; 
And  if,   while   1  am  absent,    you're    found  within  my 

threshold,  i  .> 

The  rites  of  courtesy  no  more  protect  you. 
Bear  that  in  mind,  Sir.     To-morrow  I'll  to  the  camp. 
Thither  our  hardy  youth  in  arms  repair. 
To  guard  our  homes,  our  children,  wives,  and  thee. 
Celes.  Good  Siguier,  do  not  from  the  corner  of  your 
eye 
So  grimly  measure  me.    For  your  approved  captainship, 
That  cap-a-pee snubs  danger i'the  teeth,      ?«iU  ,<  r;o.-j  jili 
We'are  much   beholden  to  ye,  by  my  faith. 

Car.  Swear  by  your  modesty,  or  some  nice  maidenish 
oath. 
That  slides  so  delicately  o'er  the  lisping  tongue, 
As  it  would  scorn  affinity  to  manhood. 

Celes.  Adieu,  most  martial  Signior  !  I  fly,  before  the 
flush 
That  mounts  upon  your  excellency's  cheek. 
Car.  You  cannot  do  a  thing  more  to  my  mind. 
Celes.  Signior,  I  vanish.   Sweet  lady,  ever  your  most 
obsequious  myrmidon.  \^Exit. 

Car.  Daughter!  {Turns  and  sees  her  weeping.)  Nay, 
weep  not  my  child.     Come  hither  :  nearer  still. 
You  know,  I  love  you.  (Kisses  her.)  On  my  soul,  Hove 
you. 
Vict.  (Aside.)  This  is  too  much.  (Aloud.)  What  would 
ye,  Sir.  (Sobbing.) 
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C\n.  Dear  treasure  of  my  heart,  I  would— Do  not, 
my  cliild, 
By  ought  but  love,  construe  a  father's  suit ! 

Vict.  Oh  name  it  quickly,  Sir. — I'll  strive  to  bend  my 
will 
To  your  desire.  '^'^'     *' 

Car.  Indeed  I  would,    Victoria;  ('tis  a  fond  parent 
asks  it,) 
I  would  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  duke. 
Jvay, — nay,  why  looks  my  child,  as  tho'  she  did  distrust 
Her    hearing. — I    sue    for    pardon. — 'Tis    your   father 
ask's  it. 
Vict.  Sir! — 

Car.  He's  culpable,  most  culpable ; — he  owns  himself 
Qfri^niiiunworthy  nj.     i- 
The  boon,  that  thus,  thro'  me,  he  dares  solicit. 
Will  my  sweet  child  spurn  her  old  father's  suit  ? 

Vict.  Sir, — were  ye  witness  to  the  scorn,  derision, — 
Car.  I  know  it  all.    I  know  it ;  yet  faults,  howe'er  so 
great, 
Softened  by  penitence,  are  more  than  half  absolv'd. 
Vict.  What  would  ye  have  me  say.  Sir ! 
Car.  Joy  of  thy  father's  heart,  make  him  still  more 
your  debtor. 
The  bliss  that  comes  unhoped  for  brings  a  double  bles- 
•  ^  -  ri'_  sing. 

Seal  then  this  sweet  forgiveness  with  undoubted  proof; 
Give  him  your  hand  tonight.     Nay,  do  not  tremble  thus. 
Vict.  My  father ! — oh  !  my  father ! — I  cannot  speak. 
Car.  I  do  not  wish  thee,  my  sweet  love.    These  virgin 
blushes 
On  the  soft  cheek  of  beauty,  do,  like  the  glory  round  an, 
angel's  head. 
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Bespeak  their  heav'nly   origin.     Adieu,     thoU    best  of 

daughters. 
And  now  for  thee,  blind,  senseless,  disobedient,  graceless 

thing,  t-    TM :»-•>.,   mm   u\     1 

We'll  fix  a  bridle  on  thy  unruly  mouth. 
To  bend  thy  stubborn  inclination  to  thy  good.  [Exit. 

Vict,  Down,  rebel  nature,  down,  or  I  ani  lost,     \_Exit, 

SCENE  III. 

The  dungeon  in  which  Olivia  is  confined. — A  tomb  in  one 
corner,  with  a  death's  head  and  bones — On  it,  the  in- 
scription, "  Hie  jacet,  Laura  :  requiescat  in  pace.'''' — 
She  appears  just  rising  from  her  knees  as  the  scene 
draws. 

Oliv.  Devotion,   what   a   god-like   visitor  thou  art, 

that  comest  fresh  from  heav'n 
To  bind  the  broken  heart.     To  know  thee  is  to  love  thee. 

By  thy  aid, 
When  death  knocks  at  this  earthly  tenement, 
Serene  the  incorporal  tenant  smiles  at  fate, 
Beaming  with  hope  immortal.     Here  sleeps  one,  whose 

soul 
Did  pillow  on  thy  bosom  ;  by  all  the  world  but  thee 
Forsaken.     Soon,  like  her's,  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope. 
Till  it  awake  in  glory.     If  it  be  true, 
That  disembodied  spirits  watch  o'er  those 
They  fondly  loved,  my  sainted  mother,  from  her  starry 

mansion, 
Perchance  looks  on  her  child,  and  humbly  waits, 
When,  from  the  wreck  of  this  poor,  corruptible  matter* 
),  all  immortal  as  herself,  shall  rise. 
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Hark  t  what  noise  was  that  ?    Again,    (she  looks  up) 

Have  mercy  Heav'n ! 
I  have  no  friend  below.  (  The  bolt  undraws  ;  a  small  door 
opens  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dungeon,  Just 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man,    and  FLoniAir 
appears.J 
Save !  save  •    (She  sink  on  the  ground  in  fright. J 

Flo.  By  all  the  saints,  'tis  she.    (He  jumps  down.) 
Look  up,  my  angel,  my  Olivia.  (He  takes  her 
hand.  J 
Oliv.  Who  is  it  calls  upon  a  wretch  like  me  I 
Spare  me,  if  you  have  any  pity  in  your  soul. 

Flo.  Look   up,  my  life.      It  is  your  Florian.    (She 

again  sinks  fainting. J 
Oliv.  That  well  known  voice.     Florian  I 
Flo.  It  is  himself:  fear  not,  my  soul's  beloved. 
I  come  to  liberate,  to  save  you.     We  must  this  night 
For  ever  fly  Vanessa.     What  means  my  sweet, 
My  own  Olivia  ?    If  ever  thou  hast  borne  me  io  thy 

thoughts. 
If  ever  thou  hast  loved  thy — 

Oliv.  If  I  have  loved  !  Can  Florian  doubt  it  then  ? 
Oh,  ye  celestial  spheres,  that  govern  day  and  night 
With  harmony  divine,  be  you  my  witnesses, 
That  I  have,  (this  is  no  hour  for  maiden  bashfulness, 
Which  else  had  hindered  me),  that  I  have  cherished  for 

thee 
As  loyal,  pure,  and  honorable  love, 
As  ever  habited  in  a  chaste  virgin's  bosom. 
Ye  eyes,  that  never  more  must  light  upon  his  form. 
Ye  ears,  that  never  more  must  listen  to  his  voice. 
Tell  him  his  parting  look,  his  parting  words  shall  be 
Sweet  as  aeriel  music  'midst  the  courts  of  death. 
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Flo.  What  vvould  my  dearest  treasure  ?   Flight,  flight 
is  left  her  still ; 
And  will  she  not  embrace  it?    Bear  witness,  thou  all* 

seeing  eye,  !• ; 

The  raiser  dreads  not  more  to  touch  his  hoarded  gold 
Than  I  to  advocate  ought  evil  to  my  love. 

Oliv.  Florian,    I    will  not  heed  the  sophistries  of 
passion. 
It  must  not,  cannot  be.     My  doom  is  fixed. 
Shame  waits  upon  our  flight ;  and  worse  than  shame, 
Peril,  peril  to  thee.     I  would  not  for  this  deathless  soul, 
That  thou  shouldst  share  an  ignominious  fate. 
And  perish  in  some  loathsome  dungeon's  gloom. 
Flo.  Why  will  Olivia  conjure  up  those  phantoms  ? 
Oliv.  They're  true  as  holy  writ.     The  inquisition  and 
my  father's  rage 
Would  hunt  us  through  the  world. 
Flo.  The  death  of  every  hope.     Is  this  your  ^x'd 

resolve  ? 
Oliv,  Ah,  fixed  as  adamant !  Had  our  true  loves  been 
blest, 
1  think  I  could  have  been  the  fondest  wife 
That  angels  ever  sniil'd  on ;  but,   since  the  fates  have 

cross'd  us, 
I  will  not,  like  a  sorry  harlot,  seize  the  furtive  bliss, 
That  shame  and  dread  of  punishment  would  poison  e'en 
in  tasting. 
Flo.  What  says  my  love  ?  By  the  eternal  powers,  I 
swear, 
Thou'lt  hold  me  in  such  bonds  a?  a  fond  sister  draws, 
Till  holy  wedlock  speaks  its  honorable  claim 
To  the  full  interchange  of  loynl  wedded  rites. 
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Oliv.  I  cannot  doubt  thy  purity  and  truth; 
But  honor  and  respect  will  flee  the  altar 
A  fugitive  approaches. 

Flo.  And  must  I  banish  thee  from  my  fond  breast  for 
ever  ? 

Oliv.  Forever,  say'stthou? 

Flo.  Then  life,  thou  art  a  sorry  lodger ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  at   once  (draws  his  dagger)  thy 
anguish  and  thy  cure. 

Oliv.  (seizes  his  arm.)  Some  angel  hold  his  arm. 
What  says  this  eye  that  rolls  in  frenzy  ?  Nay,  tell  it  not, 
Lest  confirmation  of  thy  horrid  purpose 
Do  strike  me  dumb,  and  thou  art  lost  indeed. 
Flo.  (throws  down  the  dagger.)    Art  thou  so  void  of  pity 

that  wouldst  pawn  my  life 
To  that  unsparing  creditor.  Remorse  ?    Shalt  thou  in  this 

dark  prison  perish. 
While  I,  a  useless  worm,  bask  in  the  summer  sunbeam  ? 

Oliv.  And  wouldst  thou  'gainst  a  scruple  barter  all  r 
To  scape  a  transient  pang  meet  everlasting  woe  ? 
What  is  this  span  of  life  to  ages  infinite  ? 
A  drop  of  wormwood  in  a  sea  of  joy. 

Flo.  Thou  hast  conquered.    I  war  not  on  my  soul. 

Oliv.  Be  this  resolve  unshaken. — Oh!  my  Florian, 
Wlien  I  am  gone,  I  charge  thee  by  our  loves  ;— 
Hark, — oh  fly,  fly.     I  hear  my  jailor's  step  ;— • 
The  Inquisition, — fly,  or  we  both  are  lost. 

Flo.  I'll  share  thy  fate. 

Oliv.  'Tis  madness,  (pushes  him  from  her.)  Distraction,, 
— if  you  love  me,  fly. 

Flo.  At  midnight  I'll  descend  again. 

Oliv.  No,~no. 
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Flo.  Then  let  them  come.     I  am  at  arms  with  misery. 
Oli  V.  I  hear  the  outer  door  undone.   You  never  loYed 

me,— fly. 
Flo.  Well,  then,  at  midnight  ? 
Oliv.  If  it  must  be  so, — fly  instantly. 
Flo.  Faster  than  your  words.     Remember,  midnight. 
l^IIe  jumps  up  to  the  door,  which  he  closes. 

Enter  the  Prioress  and  Emilia,  with  a  basket  containing 
all  Olivia's  splendid  trinkets,  ornaments  and  apparel. 

Pri.  Peace  be  with  you,  daup'hter.    I  trust  this  solitude 
Has  bent  your  haughty  will  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason. 
You  must,  (once  more  I  name  it),  take  the  veil  this  night ; 
Or,  while  the  sun  completes  his  annual  course. 
You  here  shall  undergo  such  wholesome  discipline 
As  may  estrange  you  from  the  vanities  you've  left, 
To  taste  that  peace  that  passeth  knowledge. 

Oliv.  Madam,  you  see  a  wretch  weighed  down  with 

sorrow.     What  would  ye  have  ? 
Pm.  What  would  I  have  ?  (to  Emilia)  Daughter,  your 
gentle  eloquence 
Should  steal  upon  the  most  obdurate  heart.     Speak  then, 
I  pray  ye. 
Emil.  Sister, — If  you  can  stifle  earthly  passion's  voice, 
And  lift  your  thoughts  above  the  firmament, 
Striving  to  gain  those  wells  whose  living  waters  fail  not. 
You  may,  within  the  cloister's  calm  retreat, 
Glide  smooth  and  gently,  like  a  chrystal  stream, 
To  the  vast  ocean  where  we  all  must  meet. 
But  if, 

Pbio.  Hold,  my  daughter.     Your   words  should  fell 
on  a  distemper'd  spirit. 
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Jjike  oil  on  the  stormy  billows.   My  daughter,  (To  Olrc.) 
The  cankering  cares  that  prey  on  worldly  natures 
Are  strangers  here. — We'll  leave  these  trappings, 
The  customary  toll  that  vanity  subdued 
Lays  at  the  heav'nly  altar.     I  ft  please  you  heed  our 

bidding, 
This,  your  meek  sister,  shall  at  midnight  hour  approach. 
To  deck  you  for  the  glorious  bridal.     Come,  come,  thou 

weary  traveller, 
Like  a  wise  virgin  trim  thy  lamp,  and  enter 
The  courts  of  holiness. — {She  treads  on  the  dagger  which 

Florian  had  left.) 
Ha, — defend  us  all  ye  saints, — What's  this  ? 
(She  takes  it  up.)  What ! — ha ! — Rebellious  miscreant  I 

wouldst  thou  slink  away 
By    guilt  immeasurable  ?    Hardened  impenitent !   Was 

such  thy  wicked  counsel  ? 
Nay,  nay,  there  little  needs  the  vagueness  of  that  look, 
To  witness  to  thy  most  accursed  thought. 

Emil.  Oh  speak,  my  sister,  speak.'- Is  speech  denied 

thee? 
By  some  mute  motion  plead  thy  innocence. 
No  word, — no  sign, — undone. — undone. 

Oliv.  (Aside.)  My  memory  to  be  a  prey  to  shame. 
Emil.  Do  thy  lips  move  ?  If  thou  hast  any  touch  of 

Disown  this  treason  to  thy  God. 

Onv.  What  shall  I  say  ? 

Emil.  Say,  say  any  thing.— Say,  but,  thou  art  not 
guilty. 
Still  silent  ?— 

Oliv.  Now  is  the  bitterness  of  death. 
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Emil.  Olivia,  thou  hast  wrung  my  very  heart, 
And  pity  strives  with  horror.     Yet,  yet  there's  hope. 
If  thou  wouldst  call  on  him,  who  from  his  starry  throne. 
Surveying  at  a  glance  creation's  bounds, 
Tempers  the  ills  his  providence  ordains. 

Prio.  Daughter,  go  to.     1  have  an  argument  more  apt 
To  win   upon  a  mundane  nature. — {To  Oliv.)   'Tis  at 

your  peril 
To  execute  this  deed,  and  quench  the  immortal  spark 
In  utter  darkness.     Meanwhile,  the  mortal  reliques, 
(Such  is  our  law)  ignobly  born  upon  a  slavish  ass. 
Must  at  the  market  cross  be  naked  laid. 
There,  the  rude  tittering  rabble,  shall  with  gaze  obscene, 
Feast  their  coarse  gloating  eyes  upon  that  dainty  form. 
That  must  from  thence,  bereav'd  of  pious  obsequies, 
Over  the  rocks  that  skirt  our  town  be  cast, 
A  prey  to  ravenous  birds  and  the  encroaching  tide. 
Oliv.  Madam,  for  mercy's  sake  forbear.     Do  with  me 

what  you  will. 
Prio.  Daughter,  the  gate  is  never  shut  against 
The  truly  penitent.     Will  you  receive  the  veil  ? 

Olia.  Yes,  —  yes,  —  oh,    so   may    angels  bless  you, 

leave  me. 
Emil.  {taking  her  hand.)  Sweet  sister,  peace  be  with 
you.     May  its  halcyon  breath 
Speak  comfort  to  your  soul, 

Prio.  Daughter,  at  midnight  be  prepared.     Farewell. 

l^Exeunt. 
Oliv.  Oh,  would  it  were  eternal. — I   am  sunk  low 
indeed. 
[Throws  herself  on  the  ground.     The  Scene  closes. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Angelo's  Cell. 
£«<cr  Jerome  flwrfANGELo. 

Jeb.  'Tis  sure  as  death  ;  hy  threats  I  worm'd  it  from 

old  Agatha. 
Ang.  {considering.)    But   then    to    gain   admittance 

to  her  ? 
Jer.  a  wily  plot,  forsooth,  that  needs  contrivance. 
Ang.  What's  to  be  done  good  Jerome? 
Jer.  You  should  know  best.     Time  is  a  winged  mes- 
senger 
That  will  not  stop  to   parley.      The  night   draws  on 

apace. 
Ang.  I  have  no  clue  to  guide  me  to  this  dungeon. 
What  if  I  move  the  Prioress  to  give  me  access, 
As  I  would  offer  ghostly  admonition.     Ha  !  What  think- 

est  thou  ? 
Jer.  That  you  would  find  those  stones  lend  a  more 

willing  ear. 
Ang.  No,  'tis  not  worth  the  venture ;  and  yet  my  every 

thought, 
Withdrawn   from    meaner    things,   would   goad    me    to 

revenge. 
Is  there   nouglit  feasible  comes  cross  your  brain,  good 

Jerome  ? 
Jer.  No,  not  a  whit : — yet  hold ;— what  think  ye  of 

these  palmers  ? 
Ang.  Ha!  Palmers!  Jerome? 
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Jer.   The  younger   is   in    height   not    much    unlike 
Rosalba.  ,   ,^■.\^    j 

And  then  his  foolish  antics,  and  burrowing  like  a  mole. 

Ang.  On  my  life  thou  hast  it !  'Tis  indeed  Rosalba ; 
And    this   some    secret  entrance  to   the   subterraneous 
dungeon. 
Jer.  May  be. 
Ang.  Vl^hat  if  it  is;  Rosalba  may  contrive  the  means 

of  rescue.  .      w   i  , 

Jer.  Why  then  come  worst,  the  bird  is  ilown  !  you'r 

sure  to  find  the  cage. 
Ang.  Don't  trifle.     Could  I  but  gain  her  ear  ? 
Jer.  Belike  she'd  long  not  have  the  use  of  words  to 

thank  ye. 
Ang.  What  must  be  done  ? 

Jer.  Nothing,  till  night,  the  friend  to  all  that's  evil, 
Has  drawn  her  curtains  round  :  then  to  your  work. 
I'll  strait  give  orders  that  these  sorry  palmers 
On  no  account  be  let  to  stir  without, 
Till  you  have  spoken  with  them.     So  shall  we  hold  them 

sure. 
Till  we  have  eas'd  their  labors. 

Ang.  'Tis  well  advis'd,  good  Jerome,  you'll  make  my 

debt  most  heavy — 
Jer.  Nor  care  how  soon  'tis  paid.     But  twilight  steals 
along, 
I  must  away.     The  wind  waits  on  our  galliot. 
This  chicken  heart  will  need  a  manlier  second 
To  draw  his  precious  mistress  from  her  covert. 
Glad  tidings  of  their  flight  shall  greet  your  ear  anon. 

[Exit  Jerome. 
Ang.  Why,  how  this  fellow  labours  at  devilish  mis- 
chief, 
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For  some  few  dirty  ducats.     And  shall  I, 

],  that  am  stirred  by  the  infernal  fuel 

That  revenge  enkindles,    shall  I  stand  boggling  at  a 

shadow, 
Thrown  cross  my  path  by  sickly  conscience  ?     Out  on't. 
'Tis  but  a  bit  for  knaves  to  bridle  fools  with. 

(A  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  cell.) 
Starts.)  Why  start  I  thus  at  this  intruding  knock, 
As  it  would  toll  departed  virtue's  knell. 
Who's  there  >  (going  to  the  door.) 

Monk  (without).    Holy  father,  a  summons  from  the 

Prioress 
Demands    your   presence    strait,    on    matters   of  such 

moment 
As  will  not  brook  delay. 

Ang.  Good,  my  son,  say,  I'll  attend  forthwith.   These 

worldly  cares 
Are  a  sore  let,  and  hindrance  to  the  mind. 
That's  communing  on  better  things.  (Aside.)  This  may 

respect  the  novice. 
I  would  I  could  procure  an  audience  with  her ; 
An  audience  brief,  but  fatal. 


SCENE  V. 

The  PmoREss's  Parlour. 
The  Fill  OR  ESS  is  discovered  sola. 

Now  shall  I  reach  the  point  I  long  have  strained  at. 
And  for  this  crooked  spirit,  that  would  prompt  her 
To  lay  rash  hands  upon  herself,  I  dread  it  not.    Her  girl- 
ish fears, 
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And  maiden  terrors  of  obscene  exposure, 
Shall  check  such  deadly  purpose.     'Twere  not  fitting 
Slander,  that  liath  the  lynx's  beam  and  adder's  fang, 
Should    bring   our  house    to    trouble,    questioning  her 

death. 
Let  lier  be  once  profess'd,  and  I  have  touch'd  the  goal. 
It  cannot  fail,  but  Carantani  mark  his  gratitude, 
By  some  rich  gift  to  San  Martino's  house. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Hail,  father  '  I  greet  you  with  a  tenfold  welcome. 

The  sword  of  truth  hath  conquered,  and  this  night  our 

r.ovice, 
With  free  and  full  consent,  doth  take  the  veil. 

Ang.  {Aside.)  This  is  a  deathful  blow.     It  chills  my 
very  heart. 
{Aloud.)  Lady,  this  change  is  sudden,  wondrous  sudden. 
Pttio.  It  seems  as  though  it  were  not  to  your  liking. 
Ang.  Is't  fitting  for  a  holy  man,  to  let  tumultuous  joy 
Tread  on  sobriety,  as  empty  worldlings  do  ? 

Prio.  Your  pardon,  father,  that  I   have  scann'd  you 
wrongfully. 
There  is  no  reason,  in  a  soul  redeemed, 
To  cause  the  cloud  that  hangs  upon  your  brow. 
Ang.  You  judge   ?imiss,     May  heaven  increase  our 
church 
With  faithful  servants.     But  I  hold  it  ill. 
Such  solemn  pledge  be  lightly  undertaken  ; 
Lightly,  and  hastily.     Indeed,  this  change  is  sudden. 
Prio.  From  her  own  pure,  unfettered  choice  it  sprung. 
Ang.  What  if  despair  hath  hatcji'd  it  ?  'Tis  a  fearfuji 
thing, 
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To  approach  the  throne  of  God  with  falsehood  on  the 
tongue. 
Piiio.  These  pious  scruples  mark  a  perfect  mind. 
Ang.  Peace,  lady.     Perfection,  daughter  of  the  skies  , 
Is  not  for  a  poor  worm,  a  creature  of  a  day. 
I  do  but  as  my  sacred  office  prompts  me. 

Prio.  Then  set  your  fears  at  rest.     The  fight  is  over. 
Olivia,  snatch'd  by  a  mighty  arm  from  the  last  stage  of 

guilt, 
With  soul  new  wak'd  to-day,  bends  every  thought  on 
heav'n. 
Ang.  What  say  you  ?  (aside.)  A  glimmering  hope  re- 
vives. 
Pmo.  Her  mind,  with  devilish  wiles  bewildered,  once 
did  compass : 
Looks  on  the  dagger.)  But,  horror  ties  my  tongue.     Suf- 
fice it,  that  she  from  her 
Threw  the  traitorous  steel  with  scorn,  and  in  unfeigned 

penitence, 
Pants  for  the  vow  that  consecrates  her  virgin  heart. 
Ang.  (aside.)  She  wants  but  nerve  to  act.     I  must  re- 
strain my  joy. 
Pnio.  What  holy  light  beams  from  your  speaking  eye. 
Haste  then,  good  father  ;  be  all  preparation  made 
That  well  becomes  the  grandeur  of  our  house. 
Let  the  rich  tapestries  be  unfurl'd  ;  our  altars  blaze 
With  radiant  splendor  ;  and  our  full  rob'd  choir 
Wake  with  their  sweetest  strains,  devotion,  love,  and 

praise. 
At  midnight  shall  the  noble  sisters  meet : 
Victoria,  a  blooming  bride,  to  plight  her  faith  to  Milan  ; 
Olivia,  casting  off  the  yoke  of  sin,  to  seek  a  meed 
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Of  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
Ang*  All  shall  be   duly  ordered; — and,  if  it  please 
you  so, 
I'd  fain  assist  the  maid  with  holy  converse  ; 
Which  ever  deepest  sinks  when  in  strict  privacy. 
pRio.  Father,  she  did  entreat  most  earnestly, 
To  pass  the  intermediate  hours  in  prayer  and  solitude. 
Ang.  'Tis  well.    I  stand  absolv'd  of  slackness  in  my 
calling. 
(Aside.)  I  must  not  seem  too  eager.  See  her  I  will.   This 

goodly  wheat 
Shall  in  the  full  ear  fall  an  offering  to  hate. 
(Aloud.)  I  will  prepare  the  convent.   Peace  be  with  you, 
madam. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Marble  Chamber  in  CarantanVs  Palace. 

Carantani  solus. 

Shew  me  the  timorous  fool  that  at  some  mountain's  foot 
Prowls  for  a  beaten  path,  while  bolder  spirits  scale  it ; 
v'Tis  so  with  fortune.     She  looks  askaunt  on  prudence, 
The  while  success  goes  hand  in  hand  with  daring. 
Why,  here  am  I  now,  by  obsequious  winds, 
Like  a  trim  galley,  borne  upon  the  flood 
To  the  desired  haven.     Hail,  duchess;  hail,  lady  duchess 
Victoria  !  why  'twill  make  me  young  again  to  see 
Envy,  with  ferret  eye,  pout  on  my  lady  duchess. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

Duke.  Good  even,  Signior. 

Cab.  a  duchess — were  she  an  emperor's  bride,   the 
golden  tiar 
Would  stream  more  brilliant  on  her  polished  front. 

Duke.     Signior,  good  even. 

Car.  Oh,  your  grace  is  welcome.  How  do  you,  sir  ? — 
It  is  a  sultry  and  oppressive  air  to-night. 
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Duke.  Could  I  find  leisure,  sir,  to  note  the  atmos- 
phere, 
I  should  be  little  worth  the  rarest  jewel 
That  'ere  hath  sparkled  on  this  vast  terrene. 
I  count  the  loitering  seconds,  till  the  matchless  bride 
In  all  the  blaze  of  beauty  dim  my  ravish'd  sight. 
Car.  'Tis  yet  not  nigh  upon  the  hour. 
Duke.  How  grave  and  slow  the  leaden  minutes  creep, 
That  tediously  protract  an  ardent  lover's  bliss  ; 
Already  have  I  sent  to  urge  the  prioress  to  haste. 
Car.  You  shall  not  war   with  time,  what's  soonest 
done  is  best. 
What  ho — there — (Enter  servants.)     Go  to  my  daughter's 

chamber. 
Tell  her  we  would  be  debtors  to  her  toilet 
For  her  sweet  company, — hark,  sirrah,  on  the  instant. 

[^Exit  servants. 
She  did  request  that  no  intruding  voice 
Might,  till  the  hour  drew  on,  disturb  her  maiden  soli- 
tude. 

Enter  Servant. 

Lady  Victoria  is  not  in  her  chamber,  sir. 

Car.  Not  in  her  chamber — oh — the  heated  air 
Has  drawn  her  forth  to  court  the  slumb'ring  breeze 
That  dozes  on  the  glassy   water :   go,   seek  her  in  the 
gardens.  l_Ej::it  servant. 

'Tis  hard  upon  the  time  ;  no,  thrice  the  sentinel 
Should  call  the  hour  before  the  dead  of  nig,ht. 
What  ho — who  waits  there  ?     Have  ye  no  ears  ? 
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Enter  a  number  of  Servants. 

Go  fetch  my  daughter  from  the  gardens,  tell  her  I'd  speak 

with  her. 
Fly,  haste.     Away  with  ye. 

Dure.  'Tis  strange,  my  lord,  your  daughter  should  be 

absent. 
Car.  Ha!  strange.    No,  no,  your  grace — she's  used 

to  walk  at  even. 
Duke,  (aside.)  I've  some  forboding  all  will  not  be 

right. 
Car.  She  should  be  here  anon — how  goes  the  hour  ? — 
(A  clock  strikes.)  Hark — what  only  nine — it  should  be 

more — 
What  ?      Where  are  all   my   slaves  ?      Ho.     Baptist-— 

Ambrose. 
Ho  there — drones — varlets — have  ye  found  my  daughter  ? 

Enter  Servants. 

Ist  Serv.  My  lord,  we've  search'd  each  walk,  bower, 
alley. 
Calling  upon  her  name. 
Car.  'Tis  false — go  look  thro'  all  the  palace — what 
Victoria, 
Victoria — s'death  !    Where  can  she  be  ?    Victoria, 
Do  you  hear  me — 

Duke.  Let  me  go  seek  her,  sir — I  may  be  fortunate. 
Car.  Hold  for  a  moment — can  she    have    gone  to 

vespers  ? 
Ist  Serv.  My  lord,  it  grieves  me — 
Car.  (striking  him).  Villain,  'tis  a  lie^ — what  dare  you 

tell  me. 
Duke.  Signior,  be  pacified,  let  him  but  speak. 
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Car.  (io  Servant.)   Audacious  pickthank — be  careful 

what  you  utter. 
Duke.  Pray  ye,  my  lord — it  may  import  us  much; 
say  on  good  friend.  * 

Car.  Speak,  ideot — d'ye  wait  for  this?     (Clasps  his 

hand  on  his  stiletto.) 
Serv.  (hesitating.)  My  lord — 'tis  sore — sad  news — 
Some  hours  since, 
(I  heard  it  but  this  instant,) 
My  lady  was  seen  to  quit  the  postern — with — 

Car.  (rushes  on  him  with  his  dagger  but  is  held  hy  the 
Duke.) 
Thy  foul  tongue  sha'n't  name  him. — I  know  the  wretch 

thou  mean'st. 
My  curse  be  on  his  head.     Release  me,  sir. 
Search  every  nook  and  corner  in  the  city — I'll  drag  them 

forth, 
If  I  should  draw  the  bolts  of  sulphurous  hell. 

He  rushes  off  the  stage,  followed  hy  the  Duke, 
Servants,  Sfc. 


SCENE  II. 

Angelo's  Cell. — The  crosier  and  his  robes  lying  on  a 
table  ;  the  sandals  on  thejloor  near  it. — He  is  discovered 
in  a  musing  posture. 

Now  night  has  covered  with  her  inky  pall 
Th'  obtrusive  face  of  nature — all  is  hush'd — 
And  idle  fools,  whose  impious  breath  would  raise 
An  altar  to  me,  loftier  than  their  maker's. 
Yield  to  that  power  whose  solemn  mockery 
Mimics  the  callous  herald  of  corruption. 
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No  sound  presumes  to  war  with  hooded  silence, 

Save  when  low  peals  of  distant  thunder  roll, 

Or  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  booming  surge 

Forever  beats  upon  the  sullen  shore. 

These  suit  with  souls  where  peace  shall  dwell  no  more, 

And  this  the  hour  when  troubled  spirits  wake 

To  brood  on  darkn  ess, — myself  the  darkest  of  them  all. 

(He  looks  on  the  vial.)  Come  black  revenge,  come  to  my 

heart  of  hearts. 
With  blood-stain'd  talon  grapple  firm  thy  hold  ; 
Let  the  red  glare  that  flashes  from  thy  eye. 
Chase  every  softer  feeling  from  my  breast, 
Till,  with  awak'd  remembrance  of  my  wrongs, 
I  willing  yield  my  very  soul  to  thee. 

(A  loud  peal  of  thunder  is  heard  over  head.) 
Why  shrink  I  like  a  trembling  coward  thus — 
The  very  elements  tune  up  my  nerves  to  action, 
And  heav'n's  artillery  sounds  the  dread  amen. 

(A   knocking   at  the    door.     He  opens  it,  and 
Jerome  enters  xcith  a  lantern). 
Ang.  Thou  could'st  not  find  me  at  a  meeter  time. 
Jee.  To  business  then.   The  palmers  have  withdrawn 
themselves  unseen ; 
The  next  we'll  hear  shall  be  Olivia's  flight. 
Ang.  Forbid  it — no,  I  cannot  name  the  word — what's 

to  be  done  ? 
Jer.  Why,  to  the  passage   instantly.     If  all  be  safe, 
We'll  both  descend.     Should  it  conduct  us  to  Olivia, 
I'll  stay  without  conceal'd,  while  you  accost  her. 

Ang.  Suppose  we  chance  to  encounter  young  Rosalba  ^ 
Jer.  lie  must  be  seized — the   inquisition   will   takQ 

4  care  of  him  ! 
Ang.  He  is  not  one  will  easily  surrender. 
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Jek.  (Pointing  to  a  dagger  and  a  pair  of  pistols  under 
his  garment.) 
Have  these  no  virtue  that  can  stop  his  tongue  ? 
Here  (gives  one.)  Come — we  should  be  going.  'I 

(Lights  the  lantern  at  the  Monk's  lamp.) 
But  hold  a  moment — this  is  a  dour;  hty  job, 
It  should  be  at  the  least  five  hundred  ducats. 
Ang.  They  shall  be  yours,  good  Jerome. 
Jer.  Enough — ^you've  gone  too  deep  to  fob  me.  Come, 
What — colour  on  your  ashy  cheek.     Nay,  this  is  new. 
Ang.  I  follow,  honest  Jerome — (aside  looking  on  the 
vial.)     Olivia,  swallow  this. 
And  thou  dost  seal  the  bond  that  hate  has  drawn. 

\_  Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.  .        > 

Olivia's   Dungeon,   she    is    discovered,    dressed  in  her 
richest  Robes. 

Emilia,  thou  would'st  wake  a  final  lingering  hope ; 
'Tis  but  a  flag  to  stem  the  mountain  torrent, 
A  transient  beam,  that  'ere  its  warmth  is  felt 
The  frowning  cloud  eclipses  ;  oh  no,  no,  no,  my  kins- 
I  men  have  no  heart 

To  step  between  my  father's  haughty  mandate 
And  a  poor  trembling  maid.     Yet  I'll  make  trial  of  their 

hardihood, 

And  at  the  altar  claim  their  sheltering  arm  to  save  me  ^ 
Failing  in  that,  here  shall  my  sorrows  close,  "■ 

Here  shall  my  sufferings  find  a  worthy  end. 
I  will  not  with  iniquitous  breath  lie  in  the  face  of  hea- 
ven. 
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Nor  shall  they  force  me  to  these  hated  vows. 

Earth  must  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust  again, 

But  rob'd  in  glory  will  the  spirit  rise, 

By  pitying  angels  wafted  to  its  home. 

{Takes  up  her  veil.)  Why  e'en  this  curious  lawn  is  as  the 

solid  buttress 
To  the  thin  veil  that  parts  the  finite  from  eternity. 
'Tis  a  fearful  thought.     Already  feverish  heat 
Would  seem  to  parch  the  failing  springs  of  life, 
Unreal  shapes  to  swim  in  dizzy  circles  round  me. 
And  the  bewildered  eye,  a  poor  faint  hearted  traitor, 
To  woo  the  false  illusion.     Hark !  some  step  approaches, 
It  should  be  Florian. 

(The  door  opens,  and  the  Abbot  appears.) 
Oh  mercy  !  (she  sinks   on  the  floor  with  clasped  hands.) 
Heav'n  have  mercy. 
Ang.  Cease  those    vain  terrors.     Behold  the  Abbot, 

Angelo. 
Oliv.  Out,  horrible  spectre  !  Appalling  phantom,  out ! 
I  dare  not  meet  that  smile  again. 

(She  turns  away  her  face.) 
Ang.  Daughter,  look  up — in  me  behold  a  friend. 
Oliv.  The  voice  is  Angelo's— but  what  has  he  to  do 
With  the  sweet  name  of  friendship  ?    Why  dost  thou  glare 
upon  me  thus  ?  (To  Angelo.) 

Ang.  Daughter  compose  yourself.     I  come  the  mes- 
senger of  peace. 
Oliv.  If  I  have  any  faculty  of  reason,  (rising) 
Thou  art  the  cold,  proud,  stern,  unbending  Angelo, 
Abbot  of  San  Martino. 

Ang.  I  am  that  Angelo.  i 

OLit.  If  thou  didst  come  to  banquet  cruelty 
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With  gazing  on  the  misery  thou  hadst  pictured,  7iJtt> 
Go  back,  thou  hast  no  triumph  here. 
Anq.  Daughter,  you  much  mistake  the  motive  of  my 

coming. 
Oliv.  Whence  this  intrusion  then  ?     What  would'st 
thou  with  me  ? 
It  is  the  hour  that  murder  shrugs  his  withered  sides, 
And  steals  from  forth  his  covert. 

Ang.  Is  such  your  greeting  to  the  blessed  crosier  ? 
Oliv.  Avaunt,  blasphemer !      If  thou   dost  think   on 
evil, 
My  life  is  given  thee  for  a  prey.     If  not, 
Once  more  I  charge  thee  leave  me ;   for  my  untainted 

nature 
Holds  no  communion  with  a  mind  like  thine. 

Ang.  'Tis  meet  that  piety  should  render  good  for  evil. 
Daughter,  these  vainly  glittering  robes  denote 
Thou  art  about  to  seal  thy  condemnation  ; 
And  dost  thou  think  this  perjury  shall  avail 
To  lengthen  out  thy  worthless  span  of  being. 
Thou  art  deceived.     Death,  justly  due,   awaits  thee  ; 
A  slow,  a  lingering  death — within  these  horrid  walls 
Shalt  thou  be  brought  to  perish.     I  know  the  Prioress 
well. 
Oliv.  You  have   my  answer — we  meet  before   the 

altar. 
Ang.  Your  blood  be   on  your  head — I  would  have 
pointed  you 
A  speedy,  honorable,  sure  retreat; 
Approv'd  by  reason,  consecrate  to  peace. 
Nay,  do  you  hesitate — my  power  is  equal  to  ray  will, 
And  both  shall  emulate  the  foremost  place. 
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Oliv.  I  am  a  lorn  and  miserable  wretch 
That  know  not  where  to  turn  me.     What  must  I  do  ? 

Ang.  Do  but  as  noble  birth,  and  nobler  spirit  should^ 
And  you  arc  free — for  ever. 

Oliv.  If  there's  no  guilt  attaches  to  the  deed — ex- 
plain. 

Ang.  Necessity,  a  chartered  freeman,  shapes  his  va- 
ried laws 
To  square  with  the  occasion. 

Oliv.  But  good  must  not  be  looked  for  at  the  hands 
of  evil. 

Ang.  Exceptions  casuistry  would  fool  away  the  time. 
Till  ^'ou  have  lost  your  sole  alternative — 
Your  fate  resolves  itself  upon  a  bold  decision. 

Onv.  Name  it. 

Ang.  Dare  you. 

Oliv.  Misery  dares  any  thing  that  is  not  sinful. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  sin  to  welcome  useless  suffering. 
You  have  to  choose  between  a  lingering  death, 
And— 

Oliv.  Hear  me.     If  sure   and  certain  hope  shall  to 
the  vast  unknown 
Conduct  my  wearied  steps,  I  heed  not  transient  evil  ; 
The  present  is  the  veriest  naught  against  futurity. 
As  well  you  might  compare  the  statuary, 
Who  seems  to  animate  the  sculptured  marble, 
With  him  who  breath'd  the  breath  of  life  immortal 
Into   this  ci^rporal  frame,  and  form'd  the  soul 
With  all  its  train  of  godlike  attributes; 
Or  set  the  trifling  art  that  makes  the  fountain  play, 
'Gainst  his,  who,  in  the  hollow  of  his  mighty  hand, 
Majestic  ocean  measured; — liken  this  earthly  vale 
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To  Paradise,  or  the  faint  ray  yon  glimmering  taper  sheds 
To  the  vast  lamps  that  light  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Ang.  Farewell,  I  leave  ye  to  your  fate. 

Oliv.  Yet,  if  there  were  a  solitary  outlet — 

Ang.  One  there  is — one  only — 

Oliv.  If  it  be  honest,  whence  this  fear  to  name  it? 

And.  Honest ! — warp'd  prejudice  oft  takes  the  most 
alarm 
At  simplest  remedies. 

Oliv.  This  tedious  preface  does  but  mock  suspense. 

Ang.  And  what  is  life  but  pieclad  mockery  ? 
Stretching  at  that  which  never  is  attained — 
Impatient  of  the  present,  shuddering  at  the  future ; 
Daughter,  be  wise — drink  this — (takes  out  his  vial)  and 
sleep  for  ever. 

Oliv.  Thou  saintly  hypocrite  !     Was  this  thy  deadly 
errand ; 
Out,   fiend  abhorr'd  !     Nor  with  thy  poisonous  breath 
Cloud  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  mind, 
Whose  polish'd  surface,  to  the  shrinking  eye, 
Reflects  thee  horrid,  hideous,  as  thou  art — 
When  from  the  burning  mount  the  Almighty  voice 
In  the  loud  thunder  spoke,  "  thou  shalt  not  kill," 
Did  not  the  awful  canon  point  its  prohibition 
Against  the  worst  of  murderers  ?  did  it  not  forfend 
The  power  to  immolate  this  animated  dust 
At  will  ?     Can  reason  view  without  affright 
The  creature  'gainst  the  Creator  madly  arm'd  ? 
The  perishable  with  the  imperishable  wrath. 
With  hellish  malice  seeking  to  conspire 
'Gainst  that  which  is  immortal  ? 

Ang.  Your  reasoning,  daughter,  is  most  apposite — 
and  yet  this  very  noon 
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You  searched  with  friendlier  eye  the  dagger's  edge  ; 
At  least  'tis  rumour'd  so  throughout  the  convent. 
Oliv.  (aside.)  'Tis  the  last  misery  to  be  the  sport  of 
shame  ; 
Vet,  'twere  worth  Florian's  life  to  hold  this  secret. 
(Aloud)  Enormous  villain.     What  could  goad  thee  on 
To  compass  the  destruction  of  my  soul  ? 

Ang.  Hate,  rooted  hate,  to  thy  accursed  house. 
In  early  youth  I  lov'd  with  tenderest  passion 
One  gentle,  soft,  and  heavenly  fair  as  thou  art. 
She  gave  me  all  her  heart ;  our  houses  were  consenting ; 
But  on  the  eve  before  our  nuptial  rites. 
Heated  with  wine,  seduced  by  frantic  appetite  of  gain, 
A  fellow  noble  tempted  me  to  dicing — 
I  madly  rush'd  upon  the  brink  of  ruin, 
Doubling  each  stake  with  desperate  enterprize 
Till  I  had  set  my  fortune  on  a  cast. 
I  cast,  and  all  was  lost.     My  treacherous  rival,  such  he 

was. 
With  specious  offers  of  relief,  persuaded  me 
To  take  upon  my  bond  a  thousand  ducats; 
Then  mounting  on  my  swiftest  steed  (my  unsuspecting 

youth 
Saw  not  the  dark  design  that  lurked  behind  his  offer), 
I  .soufi;ht  to  fly  disgrace,  assigning  my  fair  patrimony 
To  liquidate  the  sums  he  bad  spoiled  me  of.     Himsel 

alone 
Entrusted  with  the  secret  of  my  residence — too  soon. he 

stood  unmasked, 
For  I  was  seized,  and  to  a  distant  prison  hurried ; 
Friendless,  bankrupt,  unknown,  to  answer  for  my  bond/ 
Meantime  'twas  rumoured  that  hf  ijaidnight  robbers, 
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1  had  been  set  upon  and  murdered,  and  my  mangled 

carcase 
To  the  rude  deep  consigned.     A  hireling  wretch  was 

brib'd 
To  stop  enquiry  with  this  doleful  tale.     My  beloved  bride 
Distracted,  sunk  in  grief,  unconscious  what  she  did, 
Was  by  a  sordid  parent  wrought  upon,  and  ere  twelve 

moons 
Had  sped  their  flight  through  the  ethereal  concave. 
Her  faltering  lips  confirmed  the  hard  wrung  promise 
That  to  a  hated  rival  gave  the  idol  of  my  soul. 

Oliv.  'Tis  more  than  mortal  effort  to  forgive  such 

trespass. 
Ang.  At  length,  some  tedious  years  in  durance,  by 

public  jubilee 
Releas'd,  I  drew  the  healthful  breeze ;  chains,  damps, 

and  scanty  pittance, 
Had  sorely  discomposed  me.     When  the  bright  orb  of 

day 
Beam'd  on  nie  free  but  ruined,  by  an  oath  most  dreadful 
I  bound  myself  to  be  avenged,  and  sought  these  gloomy 

walls 
Best  covert  for  designs  that  shun  the  light. 
Here  have  I  dwelt  unknown,  and  ris'n  to  highest  office 
By  bitter  penance,  fast  and  guise  austere. 

Oliv.  Deemed  little  less    than  saint.     Say,  does  he 

yet  live? 
Alas,  thy  rival — 
1  tremble  to  look  on  thee.     Thou  art  a  man  of  bloocu. 

Ang.  Here  like  a  pelican  upon  the  craggy  rock 
I've  watch'd  the  live-long-day;  and  fed  revenge 
Till  ray  heart's  core  is  emptied. 
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Oliv.  (falling  upon  her  knees.)  The  wretch  still  lives  ? 
Oh  leave  him  till  the  judge  of  all, 
Before  assembled  worlds,  pronounce  his  sentence. 
If  you  do  think  on  heav'n's  bliss,  spare  him. 

Ang.  Thy  father  is  the  man — 

Oliv.  {hiding  her  face.)  'Tis  finished. 

Ang.  These  gestures  yield  no  pleasure  to  my  eye — 
Come,  rouse  yourself,  I've  but  a  word  for  you; 
Your  second  self,  your  Florian  de  Rosalba, 
His  life  is  in  my  hands. 

Oliv.  He's  lost. 

Ang.  Not  if  you  chuse  to  save  him. 

Oliv.  I,  (jumps  up)  how  '     Oh  say  but  how  ? 

Ang.  He  stands  accus'd  before  the  holy  office, 
In  the  high  pains  and  penalties  that  wait 
On  the  attempt  to  separate  a  nun 
From  the  pure  bosom  of  the  church. 

Oliv.  Oh  say  how  I  can  save  him  ? 

Ang.  With  me  rests  the  commitment,    with  you   his 
safety. 
For  life  shall  ransom  life.  (He  takes  the  vial.)  The  choice 

is  yours. 
This  essence  is  so  subtle  that  without  a  pang 
'Twill  in  a  moment  seal  each  sense  in  death. 

Oliv.  Give — give  it  me.  (takes  the  vial.)  Live,  live, 
my  Florian,  my  death 
Is  doubly  blest  since  it  is  life  to  you. 
Yet — hold — thy  verdict  cannot  blanch  self-murder, 
And  Florian  would  spurn  a  joyless  span  of  life 
Won  with  Olivia'a  everlasting  death ! 
I  dare  not  pause,  lest  love  should  silence  duty. 

(She  dashes  the  vial  from  her.) 
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Ang.  Adieu — thou  art  thyself  the  executioner. 
Of  all  thou  most  didst  value,  and  foiled  by  thee 
My  hate  shall  heavier  fall  upon  thy  Florian. 
{He  gets  up  through  the  little  door  closing  it  after  him.) 
Oliv.  (Recovering  after  a  short  interval.)  Is  this  the 
unsettled   dream    of  troubled  sleep  ?     Where 
am  I  ? 
Where  and  what  ?     The  solid  surface  of  these  walls, 
The  substance  of  this  fleshy  arm,  denotes 
My  form  material,  this  a  mortal  keep. 
Nay  more,  the  crazy  store  that  memory  conjures  up, 
Retains  a  thought  that  bears  the  stamp  of  reason. 
'Tis  Florian's  life — to  warn  him  of  his  danger — 
Yet  how,  or  where ;  or  what  can  I  resolve  on — 
For  if  he  seek  me  here — 'tis  ruin. 

Florian  opening  the  trap- door  jumps  down. 

Oliv.  Fly — oh  fly — ^you  rush  upon  the  lions! 

Flor.  What  means  my  love  ? 

Oliv.  Your  life— they  seek  your  life— the  inquisition. 
If  you  have  any  pity  for  a  heart  that — 

Flor.  And  leave  you  to  be  dragg'd  before  the  altar  ? 
The  robes  that  should  have  deck'd  a  blushing  bride 
Speak  to  their  barbarous  aim, — it  shall  not  be. 

Oliv.  You  do  but  sport  with  life — oway — 
If  you  would  have  my  death  be  peaceful— fly — 

Flo.  Cruel  Olivia  !  do  you  upbraid  me  with  a  coward's 
fear? 
Shall  I  for  safety  to  this  paltry  mould 
Meanly  forsake  ray  love? 

Oliv.  'Tis  sore  to  mock  my  woman's  weakness  thus, 
By  the  sweet  memory  of  days  for  ever  fled  ; 
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I  charge  you,  as  you  love  my  soul,  begone — 
Flo.  And  see  that  face  no  more — 'tis  a  tyrant's  order, 
Oi.iv.  'Tis  the  injunction  of  the  truest  heart 
That  ever  bow'd  to  love.     (Aside.)  I  dare  not  tell  him  of 

my  only  hope, 
His  unyok'd  violence  might  ruin  it. 
Flo.  Hear  me,   I've  horses  ready — a  ladder  at  the 
walls — 
In  a  few  hours  we  reach  the  Tuscan  boundary — 
(-ome,  my  heart's  joy,  my  friend,  my  sister. 

Oliv.  It  must  not  be — no,  never — 'Tis  a  tale  your  ears 
will  tingle  at. 
My  father — I  cannot  tell  it — Florian — 

[S/te  takes  off  a  picture  from  her  neck^ 
When  you  do  look  on  this,  think  on  our  loves  as  such 
That  heaven  did  consecrate,  and  snatch'd  the  ungathered 

flower. 
That  it  might  flourish  in  eternal  bloom. 
Flo.  My  fate  is  twined  round  thine — Love  joined  our 
lives. 
And  be  we  not  divided  in  our  deaths — 
Come,  come,  Olivia,  you  must  escape — 

\_Seizes  her  in  his  arms. 
Oliv.  Release  me—oh — (shrieks.) 

\_The   Monk    and   Jerome   rush  down  and  seize 
Florian  ;  he  lets  go  Olivia  who  faints,  and 
draws  his  dagger. 
Ang.  'Tis  sacrilege — yield  on  your  life ! 
Flo.  Off*,  murderous  villain. 
Aug.  We  seize  you  in  the  church's  name. 
Flo.  Ruffians,  perdition  on  you. 
Ang.  Surrender,  or  you're  dead. 
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Flo.  Thou  liest,  villain  as  thou  art. 

[They  fight,  flnrfFLoiiiAN  after  wounding  Jerome 
is  himself  wounded. 
Jer.  Cut  his  comb — down  with  him — 
He's  but  scratched  me. 
Oliv.  Help,  help — there  is  no  human  arm  can  help 

him — 
Flo.  Take  that,  assassin. 

[Thei/  drag   Florian  through   the    door^    which 
closes  y  and  a  pistol  shot  is  fired  off  within. 
Flo.  Olivia-— oh — 
Oliv.  Ob,  death  is  in  that  scream. 

[She  goes  to  the  door,  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Gardens  uoith  the  door  leading  to  the  vaults  closed. 
BoNARio  appears  wrapped  in  his  cloak  under  the  si/ca- 
more.  A  violent  storm  of  thunder,  lightning  and  hail. 
A  ladder  of  ropes  at  the  garden  wall,  on  the  side  of  the 
stage. 

BoN.  Surely  there's   war  in  heaven  ;    th'    avenging 

spirit  is  gone  forth 
Upon  the  mighty  waters,  and  with  shrieks  that  rend  the 

skies, 
Backs  the  wild  fight  of  moonstruck  elements. 
'Tis  such  a  night  the  very  dead  should  wake. 
Lord  Florian — would  he  were  back — J  dare  not  leave 
My  watch  to  search  him,     'Tis  an  anxious  time. 
Good  angels,  if  amidst  the  tempest's  iury 
Such  be  abroad,  receive  the  sweet  Olivia 
Under  your  sheltering  wings.    Hark !  there's  a  knock 
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Again — Heaven  send  them  safe — This  peeling  thunder 
Is  a  rough  cantion  to  a  tender  maid. 

[^He  lifts  up  the  door  and  starts  back. 
Ang.  (comes  up.)  Stand  off,  and  let  me  pass. 
Bon.  Your  name  ? 
Ang.  The  ab — fool — out  of  the  way. 
BoN.  {drawing  his  sword.)  You  pass  not  till  you've 

answered  me. 
Ang.  (aside.)  An  infant's  lifted  arm  would  make  me 
tremble. 
(Aloud.)  Off,  'ere  I  strike  thee  to  the  ground — 

Bon.  That  wild  eye — and  blood  upon  thy  hand — Stay, 
Or  I'll  smite  thee. 

Ang.  (rushes  on  him,  and  he  is  thrown  to  the  ground  in 
the  struggle.)  Grey-headed  dotard,  you  provoke  your  fate. 
BoN.  Murder — robbers — mur — 
Duke,  (from  without.)  Who  calls  there  ? — haste — climb 

yon  tree  that  tops  the  wall. 
Servant,  (on  the  top  of  the  wall.)  A  ladder's  ready 

placed,  my  lord. 
Ang.  (rising  hastily.)  Whither  to  fly — I  dare  not  enter 
here. 
What  if  the  parting  spirit  meet  me  face  to  face  ! 
This  darkness  is  appalling,  but  'tis  my  only  shelter. 
How  guilt  can  palsy  up  the  pride  of  manhood. 

[JTc  descends,  closing  the  door. 

Duke  and  Servants  descend  bt/  the  ladder  with  torches. 
Duke.  What  ancient  man  is  this  ? — Raise  him  ; 
Yon  steps,  that  should  have  sped  a  murderer's  flight. 
Have  brought  his  victim  life  and  safety :  such  are  the  ways 

of  heaven. 
To  overrule  the  petty  crafl  of  man. 
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Bon.  The  villain's  savage  gripe  had  well  nigh  endep 

me. 
Duke.  What  villain,  friend  ?    Has  he  escap'd  ? 
Bon.  (aside.)  'Tis  Milan — He  must  not  find  my  lord, 

or  we're  undone. 
Duke.  Friend  you  are  safe — which  way  fled  he  ? 
BoN.  (aside.)  Yet  my  poor  lord  may  be  set-on  by — 
Duke.  Fear  has  confused  him  ;  speak,  friend — we  saw 
the  ruffian 
That  would  have  slain  you — How  did  he  scape  us  ? 
Serv.  My  lord,  beseemed  to  sink  into  the  earth. 
Duke.  Brave  youth,  reserve  this  tale  to  fright  your 
valiant  feUows  with. 
Yet  hold — I  know  not  how  he  could  have  passed  us, 
Our  torches  threw  so  bright  a  flame  around  ; 
'Tis   strange  !      There     may    be     vaults    beneath    this 

garden  : 
Search  well  the  spot ;  look  to  the  ladder,  some  of  ye. 

[Bona  RIO  points  to  the  other  side  of  the  stage. 
He  points  this  way — this  way — lead  fellow. 

Serv.  My  lord,    behold  the  door  ;    'tis  scantly  shut. 
An  it  were  worth  my  life, 
I'd  swear  by  this  he  dodged  us. 

BoN.  (aside.)  Any  way  we're  ruined ; 
His  palmer's  garb  alone  may  chance  to  save  him. 

Duke.  Wait  some  of  ye  above,    and  see  that  none 
escape, 
While  I  descend.     The  steps  too  marked  with  blood 
This  fearful  night  is  an  apt  cloak  for  murder. 

[^Thet/  descend,  Boa  ario  following  the  Duke. 
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SCENE  V. 

The  Chapel  of  San  Marlina^ 

The  chapel  and  altar-piece  splendidly/  decorated  and  bril' 
lianilj/  illuminated.  The  company  assembled  on  the  sides 
and  come  in  xchile  the  Prioress  is  speaking  to  herself. 

The  Prioress  comes  forward. 

pRi.  There  is  some  secret  heaviness  that  sits  upon  the 
abbot. 
Spite  of  his  settled  face  and  placid  'haviour, 
He  bears  a  restless  mind.     I  cannot  dive  into 
The  dark  obscure  with  which  he  veils  those  counsels, 
That  note  deep  interest  in  Olivia's  fate. 
He  calls  this  speedy  ceremony,  unhallowed  haste, 
And  urged  me  with  importunate  intreaty, 
To  offer  hindrance  to  this  welcome  act, 
Biding  till  morrow  'ere  she  take  her  vows. 
I  rather  lean  to  Carantani's  humour. 
Incertitude  but  spurs  me  on  to  finish, 
What  is  so  well  begun.  (She  retires  to  the  side.) 

Come  hither  gentle  daughters. 

Enter 'Emii.i  k  and  Bertha. 

Be  it  your  charg"e  to  lead  our  pious  maiden 

To  the  sweet  sacrifice.     Go,  fetch  her  to  the  parlour, 

[Exeunt  Emilia  and  Bertha. 

Enter  Agatha. 

Aga.  Madam,  the  abbot  is  not  in  his  cell — 
The  crosier,  and  the  sacred  sandals,  with  his  robes  do 
lie; 
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But  he,  whose  heart  is  clad  in  holiest  garb, 

Is  absent.     So  father  Laurence  hath  announced. 

Prio.  'Tis  new,  one  most  exact  in  the  minutest  cal- 
ling, 
Should  chuse  this  season  for  a  dilatory  part. 
No  matter:  let  the  deep  organ  fill  the  hollow  breeze ; 
Its  lengthened  notes  shall  summon  him  to  prayer. 
Go,   bid  our  sisters  in  procession  move. 

The  organ  sounds. —  The  sisters  of  the  convent  move  up  to 
one  side  of  the  chapel^  the  monks  to  the  other ;  and 
arrange  themselves  while  the  following  hymn  is 
chaunted. 

The  veil,  the  habit,  and  the  ring,  carried  in  the  procession. 

Father  of  truth  and  holy  light, 

P'rom  the  throne  of  mercy  look ; 
A  virgin  sister  deign  to  write 

In  thy  everlasting  book. 

Come,  sweet  seraph,  hover  o'er  her, 

Breathing  peace,  and  breathing  love  ;•— 

Through  life's  journey  gently  lead  her 
To  thy  own  abodes  above. 

Enter  Carantini. 

Car.  Stop  these  rites — where  is  my  daughter  ? 
My  poor  injured  Olivia  ! — give  her  to  my  arms. 

1st  Noble.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Car.  What  mean  I,  sir  ?  that  I  abhor  myself 
For  the  cold  pride  that  freezed  my  blood. 
Give  me,  my  suffering  injured  child. 
Where  is  she,  madam  ?  (  To  the  Prioress 

Paio.  My  lord,  she  will  be  here  anon. 
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Car.  Anon,  is  an  eternity,  till  all  the  wrongs  I've 
done  her, 
Are  blotted  by  forgiveness  from  the  records  of  her  brain. 
She  is  Rosalba's  bride.     Nay,  stare  not  on  me  thus ; 
I'll  shew  ye  I've  the  power  to  execute  my  will. 
Tried  constancy  and  love  like  theirs  demands  a  blessing, 
A  father's  blessing,  and  may  the  King  of  kings 
Confirm  it. 

First  Noble.  We  looked  to  see  Victoria's  nuptials. 

Cak.  Peace,    peace  ;    that  name  is  like  the  fretted 
porcupine, 
It's  sound  is  a  sharp  quill  that  pierces  to  my  heart. 

First  Noble.  My  lord,  what  cruel  hap  is  this  ? 

Car.  Oh,  sir,  the  cruellest  pang  a  father  can  endure 
She's  fled,  my  lord,  fled  most  disgracefully,  and  with  her — 
But  spare  me,  'tis  blisters  to  my  tongue.     Come, 
Have  ye  no  eye  to  mark  a  father's  feelings. 
That  you  do  hold  him  from  his  longlostchild. 
She's  here  ;  yet  how  !  what  knocks  upon  my  heart ! 

Enter  Olivia,   led  in  distracted  between  Emilia   and 
Bertha. 

Car.  Heaven  bless  my  child  ;  come  hither,  dearest ; 
What,  dost  not  know  thy  fond,  repenting,  savage  father ' 

Oliv.  Oh,  sweet  sir,  I  know  you  passing  well; 
'Tis  Jeptha,  who  slew  his  daughter  for  a  silly  quean. 

(laughs.) 

Car.  The  wrath  divine  is  on  me — I  have  deserved  it  all. 

Oliv.  Signior,   an'  any   gossip  twit  your  length   of 
visage. 
Tell  'em  you  have  a  patent  to  look  grave. 

Car.  (falling  on  her  neck.)  Oh,  my  child,  Olivia. 

Oliv.  Oh,  are  ye  for  a  pastoral  ?  I'll  be  your  Iphigene. 

Car.  My  child,  I  thought  to  bring  thee  peace. 
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/  Oliv.  Peace !  cunning  sir :   you've  sought  a  jack-o'- 

lanthern ; 
It  flies  when  from  our  cradles  we  get  up, 
And  meets  us  when  we  lay  us  in  our  graves. 

Car.  My  child,  my  child.    Oh,  Milan,  canst  thou  look 
upon  my  child  unmov'd  ! 

Enter  the  Duke  and  Bonario,  leading  in  Floriant, 

supported  hy  Servants. 

The  Abbot  is  brought  in^  guarded  hy  other  servants. 

Duke,  {stepping  up  to  Carantini.)  Sir,  I  am  ill  at 
heart.     Blood  has  been  spilt  to-night; 
And  for  this  noble  gentleman,  whose  sand  is  ebbing  fast, 
Your  daughter's  words  shall  smooth  the  path  he's  going. 

Flo.  Olivia,  if  you  have  pity  for  a  faithful  heart, 
Tell  me  true  love  survives  this  mortal  death. 

Oliv.  What  say'st  thou  of  survivorship,  good  friend? 
Thou  art  an  almanack  that's  hastening  out  of  date ; 
Count  all  thy  yesterdays,  for  thou  shalt  tell  no  morrow. 

Flo.  Sweet  innocent,  come  near — nearer,  my  love. 
My  eyes  grow  dim — let  thine  but  bid  me  hope 
To  meet  in  heaven,  and  here  we'll  part  in  peace. 

Oliv.  Oh,  my  poor  head,    thou  art — (stay,  this  sad 
world 
Is  full  of  treachery).     When  knaves  hang  all  that  wear 

an  honest  look. 
Thou  shalt  not  want  a  gallows.      [She  sinks  down  by  him. 
Car.  Oh,  sir,  it  rends  ray  very  heart  to  look  upon  her. 
Lord  Florian,  speak — who  has  done  this  deed  ? 

Flo.  Two  ruffians — yon   saintly  hypocrite,    and   one 
more  savage, 
Did  set  upon  me ;  the  other  I  wounded,  when  from  his 
belt 
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Drawing  the  murderous  tube,  he  sped  a  fatal  ball ; 

I  fell — and  on  the  instant  staggering, 

He  dropt  beside  me,  with  hideous  yell  of  treachery. 

DuKC.  The  rest  I  can  unravel.     Seeking  the  lady 
Victoria, 
Chance  brought  us  to  the  spot  to  save  this  ancient  man ; 
My  servants  saw  the  murderer  descend.     We  found  a 

vaulted  passage, 
And  followed  strait.     Near  to  its  foot, 
Within  a  narrow  opening,  lay  Lord  Florian  speechless  ; 
And  by  him  one  that  in  extremes!  agony, 
Did  seem  to  labour  with  some  heavy  secret ; 
He  reared  his  dying  hand,  and  pointing  to  a  niche, 
Motioned  to  search  beneath  the  pedestal ; 
Within  whose  hollow  body  crouched  we  found 
Yon  trembling  miscreant,  and  dragged  him  forth ; 
The  other  raised  a  scream  of  horrid  joy. 
Pointing  to  the  life's  blood  that  stream'd  from  forth  his 

side, 
Through  the  hind  ribs  ignc^ly  pierced.  With  such  a  star? 
As  might  appal  the  bravest,  th'  accusing  eye 
Was  Hx'd  upon  yon  wretch,  and  thus  he  died. 

Car.  What  devilish  shape  hath  cased  itself  in  fashion 
of  a  man, 
To  work  this  horrid  deed  ? 

Duke.    Alas  !  I've  more  to  tell.     This  paper,  found 
upon  the  corpse, 
Doth  name  him  the  base  plotter  of  Victoria's  flight, 
The  fiend  that  wrought  against  Olivia's  life. 

Car.  I've  heard  enough.     Now  Lernia  is  rcvengecf. 
Wi.at,  villain,  dost  thou  grin  upon  the  ruin  thou  hast 
made ! 

I'lo.  Oh,  lifo  is  parting.     Thou  treasure  of  my  heart, 
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Death  opes  the  gate  to  our  eternal  union. 

Sir,  if  you  pity  one  your  daughter  held  most  dear, 

When  her  freed  soul  shall  quit  this  house  of  clay, 

Oh  let  one  grave  receive  our  ashes,  one  humble  stone 

Record  our  loves,  our  sorrows  and  our  hope. 

Olivia —  [D/f*. 

First  Noble.  Go,  take  jon  villain  to  the  prison, 
To  wait  the  awful  judgment  of  the  law. 

Car.  Monster,  with  every  sin  upon  thy  Read, 
Go  howling  to  the  gulf,  where  pardon  never  entered. 
Die,  all-accursed  as  thou  art. 

Ang.  And  thou,    live  on — 'tis  all    the  harm    Counj 
Lernia  wishes  thee. 

l_He  is  led  off. 
Car.  Lern—  \^H€  falls  senseless. 

Oliv.  {hanging  over  Florian's   body.)   Why,  poor 
Robin,  thou  art  very  cold  ; 
What,  wilt  not  sing  to-day,  sweet  Robin  ? 

Box.  (raising  Carantini.)  'Twere  best  remove  him 

from  this  piercing  sight. 
Oliv.  {to  the  Duke,)  Harkee,  my  lord,  if  you  pile  gold 
enougii 
To  reach  remotest  Saturn,  you'll  be  e'en  such 
^s  this  at  last ;  and  all  your  residue 
Shall  scarcely  fetch  a  groat  to  fatten  erows. 

Gar.  {recovering,)  Delayed  so  long,  'tis  doubly  arme*! 
with  power 
To  wake  remorse,  a  hornet  to  the  mind. 
'    Oliv,  Ha !  where  is  he  fled  ?— Signor,  my  Florian 
I^gone  abroad  ;  y^our  worship  knows  not  whither. 
Is  he  here,  or  here  ?    What  cruel  fate  has  parted  us  ? 

l^She  titshes  to  the  front  of  Ihe  s/agc 
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Oh,  no,  no,  no — 1  see  him,  mine  eyes  behold  him  ! 
Look,  sir,  in  yon  bright  cloud,  see  how  benign  his  aspect. 
And  in  his  hand  a  wreath  of  hyacinth. 
Mark  how  he  points  aloft,  the  while  his  arm  upheld 
(She  traces  a  circle  z£)Uh  her  Jiand.)  Describes  a  boundless 

day. 
I  come,  I  come,  where  we  shall  part  no  more. 
My  father — oh,  my  father ! 

[She  hangs  round  his  neck  and  dies. 
Cab.  {bending  over  the  dead  bodi/.)  My  child,  Olivia : 
Would  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  child,  my  child. 

The  Curtain  drops  to  solemn  music. 


THi;  END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  HAVE  prefixed  my  name  to  this  Drama,  as  having 
written  it,  in  imitation  of  many  contemporary  Play- 
wrights, who  have  lately  obtained  the  reputation  of 
excellent   Dramatists,   on    no   better   grounds    than 
paste,   shears,  and  a  Scottish  Novel.       But  it  will 
very  soon  be  discovered,  that  I  have  scarcely  written 
fifty  lines  of  it ;  and,  could  1  have  performed  my  task 
without  even  that  addition,  I  would  willingly  have 
done  so ;  conscious,  the  less  we  modern  dramatists 
mix  up  of  our  own  with  the  works  of  an  author  like  the 
great  unknown,  the  better  it  must  ultimately  turn  out 
>for  all  parties.     1  have  a  strong  suspicion  my  Drama 
will  prove  the  best  that  may  appear  on  the  subject, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  less  original 
matter  than  any  other,  and  the  very  few  improvements 
£  have  attempted  on  my  text.     1  wrote  my  Drama  as 
soon  as  the  Romance  of  "  Ivanhoe'*  was  published, 
in  the  hope  of  being  the  first  in  the  market  with  so 
saleable  a  commodity,  but  was  much  surprised  to  find 
(O^/ier  WRITERS  were  three  weeks  before  me,  they  having 
obtained  their  materiel,/?flfr^rffce  three  weeks  previous 
to  publication.      1  have  therefore  to  request,  that  the 
Author  of  the  Romance  of  "Ivanhoe,"  in  considera- 
tion of  the  tenderness  1  have  shewn  in  mangling  his 
Work,  will  do  me  the  favour  in  future  to  let  me  have 
the  proof  sheets  of  his  productions  the  moment  he 
receives  them  from  the  Printer. 
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Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  the  Black  Knight — King  of 

England. 
Prince  John,  his  Brother. 
Cedric,  a  Saxon  Nobleman, 
Ivan  HOE,  Aw  Son. 
Lucas  de  Beaumanoir,    Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 

Templars. 
Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,! 
Sm  Maurice  de  Bracet,  >  Norman  Knights. 
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Lady  Rowena,  a  Saxon  Princess — Cedric**  Ward. 
Rebecca,  Isaac's  Daughter. 
£lgitha,  Attendant  on  Rowena. 

Ladies,  Damsels,  Sfc* 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  1. 

A  Porest  View^  with  Druidical  Monuments,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  Twiliyht. 

Enter  Norman  Peasantry,  as  returning  from  labour 
to  their  homes. —  The  Curfew  Bell  is  heard  distantly 
and  slowly  booming  in  the  Air,  during  the  rising  of  the 
Curtain,  and  their  Entrance. 

GLEE.— (Peasantry.) 

Hark !  'tis  the  welcome  Curfew,  neighbours : 
It  rings  sweet  knell  to  all  our  labours. 

The  Saxon  at  its  sound  turns  pale. 
Home,  Home,  our  lights  and  fires  to  smother ; 
While  lights  the  moon,  we  need  no  other ; 

And  we  can  warm  ourselves  with  ale. 
With  jolly  nutbrown  ale. 

l$t.  Peasant.  Ay,  ay,  come  along  neighbours,  ere 
those  Saxon  Swineheards  bring  up  their  sows  in  our  rear, 
and  say  we  fly  before  them. 

2nd.  Peasant.  Good  counsel,  neighbour  Dullman;  we 
will  journey  incontinently. — Methinks  I,  a  Christian, 
hate  these  Saxons  as  religiously  as  a  Jew  does  their  swine. 
I  have  the  true  feeling  of  a  conqueror,  and  am  always 
.wishing  to  pluck  the  rogues.     This  way !  this  way  ! 

[Exeunt  Peasantry. 

Enter  Ivanhoe,  in  a  Pilgrim^s  Dress. 

Ivanhoe.  And  is  it  thus  that  the  son  of  an  illustrious 
house  re-visits  the  domains  of  his  fathers,  after  long  and 
honourable  service  in  foreign  climes  against  the  enemies 
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of  his  country  and  his  creed.  Disinherited — disguised- 
despoiled  of  love  and  land !  Unhappy  Ivanhoe !  thy 
youthful  fancy  pictured  scenes  far  different  from  these. 
Where  are  the  times  when  Wilfred  lived  and  moved  his 
father's  pride,  his  sovereign's  favourite,  and  his  people's 
hope?  When,  dearer  far  than  all,  he  sunned  himself  in 
fair  Rowena's  smiles,  and  felt  his  love  returned. — Gone! 
Gone !  for  ever  gone !  And  now  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  returns 
but  to  visit  in  disguise  his  father's  halls,  his  heart's  best 
love,  and  snatch  an  unknown  glory  from  Ashby's  coming 
Tournament ! — Who's  here  ?  By  heavens,  my  father's  faithful 
swinehcard,  Gurth !  the  jester,  Wamba,  too ! — I'll  stand 
aside,  and  heed  them  ! 

[Exit  Ivanhoe. 

Enter  GvRTH  and  Wam^ A.     *    -v- u, 

Gurth.  The  curse  of  St.  Withold  upon  these  infernal 
porkers;  if  the  two-legged  wolf  snap  not  up  some  of  them 
ere  nightfall,  I  am  no  true  man. — Here,  Fangs,  Fangs — 
ho!  hoi  boy! 

Wamba.  Be  not  so  dogged  about  thy  cur,  cousin  Gurth, 
seeing  he  cares  no  jot  for  it,  resolutely  illustrating,  that 
every  dog  has  his  day.  > 

Gurth.  Day !  'tis  e'en  now  growing  stark  .  night. — 
Wamba,  up  and  help  me,  an  thou  bee'st  a  man — take  a 
turn  round  the  back  o'  yon  hill,  to  gain  the  wind  o'  them ; 
and  when  thou  hast  got  the  weather  gnge,  thou  may'st 
drive  them  before  thee  as  gently  as  so  many  innocent 
lambs. 

Wamba.  No,  truly — I  have  consulted  my  legs  upon 
this  matter,  and  tliey  are  altogether  of  opinion,  that  to 
carry  my  garments  through  yon  sloughs,  would  be  an  act 
of  unfriendship  to  my  sovereign  person,  and  royal  ward- 
robe; wherefore,  Gurth,  I  advise  thee  to  call  oflF  thy 
staunch  hound  Fangs,  and  leave  thy  herd  of  grunters  to 
their  destiny. 

Gurth.  Hey !  there  they  go !  So,  ho !  So,  ho !  Well 
done,  Fangs  1  thou  hast  them  all  before  thee  t.j-w,  and 
driv'st  them  on  bravely,  lad.  {Steps  ivithout.) 

Waniba.  Soft!  'who  have  we  here? 

Gurth.  Never  mind  whom — let  us  look  to  the  swine. 

Wamba:  Nay,  I  am  as  obstinate  as  a  nig  in  this  par- 
ticular— I  must  see  these  strangers. 

Gurth.  {looking  out.)  Normans  and  Monks,  by  St.  Dun- 
stan!   my  abomination  both. 
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Enler  Prior  Aymer  and  Brian  de  Bois/  Guilbert, 
with  Hamet,  Abdallah,  and  Attendants. 

Aymer.  So,  ho !  there,  children !  Benedicite,  Mes  Filz, 
tell  us,  if  you  can,  the  road  to  Cedric  the  Saxon !  are  we 
near  his  dwelling  ? 

Gurth.  Normans,  and  seeking  the  Saxon :  shall  I  sh^v 
the  dog  where  the  deer  lies,  when  I  have  no  mind  ne 
should  chase  him  ? — NotI,  by  my  fealty !  {Aside) — The  road 
will  be  uneasy  to  find,  and  the  family  of  Cedric  retir,e 
early  to  rest. 

Boi$  Guil.  Tush !  tell  me  not,  fellow,  ahout  retiring  to 
rest — 'tis  easy  for  them  to  arise  and  supply  the  wants  of 
trayellers,  such  as  we  are,  who  will  not  stoop  to  beg  the 
hospitality  we  have  a  right  to  command. 

Aymer.  Brother  Brian,  you  must  not  think  you  are  now 
in  Palestine,  predominating  over  Heathen  Turks  and 
Infidel  Saracens.  Take  this  piece  of  silver,  good  fellow, 
and  tell  us  the  way  to  Cedric's  mansion. 

Wamha.  Well,  then,  your  reverences  must  hold  on 
this  path  'till  you  come  to  a  sunken  cross,  of  which  scarce 
a  cubit's  length  remains  ahove  ground  : — then  take  the  path 
to  the  left,  for  there  are  four  which  meet  at  sunken  cross, 
and  I  trust  your  reverences  will  obtain  shelter  before  the 
storm  comes  on. 

Gurth.  (Aside  to  Wamba)  Why,  Waniba,  if  they 
follow  this  wise  direction,  their  reverences  will  hardly 
reach  Rotherwood  to  night. 

Wamba.  No,  but  they  may  reach  Sheffield,  if  they  have 
good  luck,  and  that  is  as  fit  a  place  for  them. 

Gurth.  Thou  art  right. — It  were  ill  that  Aymer  saw  the 
Lady  Rowena,  and  it  were  worse  for  Cedric  to  quarrel, 
as  is  most  likely,  with  this  military  monk. — But,  like  good 
servants,  let  us  hear  and  see,  and  say  nothing.  {Aside.) 
Good  even.  Reverend  Fathers. 

[Exeunt  Gurth  and  Wamba. 

Aymer.  Good  even,  and  thanks. 

Bois  Guil.  What  meant  these  fellows  by  their  capri- 
cious insolence  ? 

Aymer.  Marry,  Brother  Brian,  touching  one  of  them, 
it  were  hard  for  me  to  render  a  reason ;  for  a  fool  speaks 
according  to  his  folly  ;  and  the  other  churl  is  of  the  con- 
quered Saxons,  whose  supreme  pleasure  it  is  to  testify  by 
all  means  in  their  power,  their  aversion  to  their  conquerors* 

JSois  Guil.  I'd  soon  beat  him  into  courtesy. 
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Aymer.  Beatiug  that  fellow  would  have  procured  us  no 
information  respecting  the  road  to  Cedric's  house — while 
it  would  have  established  a  quarrel  between  you  and  him, 
had  we  found  our  way  thither.  Remember  what  I  have 
told  you — Cedric  is  proud,  fierce,  jealous,  and  irritable — 
the  hope  of  the  Saxons,  his  people,  and  the  suspicion  of 
the  Normans. 

Bois  Guil.  Prior  Aymer,  you  are  a  man  of  gallantry — 
learned  in  the  study  of  beauty.  But  I  shall  expect  much 
beauty  in  this  celebrated  Rowena,  to  counterbalance  the 
self-denial  and  forbearance  I  must  exert,  if  I  am  to  court 
the  favour  of  such  a  seditious  churl  as  you  have  described 
her  father  Cedric. 

Aymer.  Cedric  is  not  her  father:  she  is  descended  from 
higher  blood  than  he  pretends  to,  and  is  but  distantly  con- 
nected with  him  by  birth.  He  is  but  her  guardian — but  his 
•ward  is  as  dear  to  him  as  if  she  were  his  own  child.  Of  her 
beauty  you  shall  soon  be  judge;  and  if  the  parity  of  her 
complexion,  and  the  majestic,  yet  soft  expression  of  her 
mild  blue  eyes,  do  not  chase  from  your  memory  the  black- 
tressed  girls  of  Palestine— aye!  or  the  Houris  of  Old 
Mahomed's  Paradise,  I  am  an  infidel,  and  no  true  son  of 
the  Church. 

Bois  Guil.  Well,  should  your  boasted  beauty  be  weigh- 
ed in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting,  you  know  our 
wager? 

Aymer.  Yes,  my  gold  collar  against  ten  butts  of  Chian 
wine — they  are  mine  as  securely  as  if  they  were  already  in 
the  convent  vaults,  under  the  key  of  Old  Dennis  the 
cellarer. 

Bois  Guil.  And  I  am  myself  to  be  judge,  and  am  only 
to  be  convicted  on  my  own  admission,  that  I  have  seen  no 
maiden  so  beautiful  since  Pentecost  was  a  twelvemonth — 
ran  it  not  so  ? — Prior,  your  collar  is  in  danger;  I  will  wear 
it  over  my  gorget  in  the  lists  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouche. 

Aymer.  Win  it  fairly,  and  wear  it  as  you  will ;  I  trust 
your  word,  as  a  knight  and  churchman.  But  beware 
offending  Cedric ;  for,  once  aroused,  notwithstanding  your 
knighthood  and  my  sanctity,  he'd  clear  his  house  of  us, 
and  send  us  to  lodge  with  the  larks,  though  the  hour  were 
midnight.  Be  careful  how  you  look  upon  Rowena  too,  whom 
he  cherishes  w  ith  the  most  jealous  care — an'  he  take  the  least 
alarm  in  that  quarter,  we  are  but  lost  men.  It  is  said,  he 
banished  his  only  son  from  his  family,  for  merely  lifting 
his  eyes  in  the  way  of  affection  towards  this  beauty. 

Bois  Guil.  You  have  said  enough.     I  will  for  a  night  put 
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on  the  needful  restraint,  and  deport  me  as  meekly  as  a 
maiden,  but  not  from  fear. 

Aymer.  Wisely  resolved. — ^The  night  wears  apace — 
Which  way  did  that  clown  bid  us  to  take  ?  He  bid  us  turn 
I  think  to  the  left. 

Bois  Guil.  To  the  right,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

Aymer.  The  left,  certainly,  the  left — I  remember  his 
pointing  with  his  wooden  sword. 

Bois  Guil.    Ay,  but  he  held  his  sword  in  his  left  hand, 
and  so  pointed  across  his  body  with  it  to  the  right. 
(\.\din\xoG  steals  from  his  concealment  behind.) 

Ivanhoe.  Journeying  t6  Cedric  s  to  behold  Uowena — 'tis 
fit  I  bear  them  company.  (Aside) — Hold,  strangers!  you 
seem  in  doubt — whither  would  you  wend  ? 

Aymer.  Hey !  who  is  this  ?  but  no  matter,  if  he  direct 
us — To  Cedric,  the  Saxon,  of  Rotherwood,  stranger. 

Ivanhoe.  I  am  myself  bound  thither,  and  will  be  your 
guide.  The  way  is  somewhat  intricate,  but  perfectly  well 
known  to  me,  born  native  of  these  parts. 

Aymer.  Thou  shalt  have  both  thanks  and  reward,  my 
friend,  if  thou  wilt  bring  us  to  Cedric's  in  safety.  Who 
and  what  art  thou  ? 

Ivanhoe.  A  palmer,  just  returned  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Aymer.  Thou  art  inured  to  travelling  then — Onwards  ! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

SCENE  II. 

Grand  Banquetting  Hall  in  Rotherwood,  the  Residence  of 
Cedric  the  Saxon. — A  raised  Seat,  and  elevated  Table  at 
.one  end. — Tables  set  oxit  for  Banquet. — Massive  Chairs 
and  Oaken  Settles,  Sfc.  discovered. 

Enter  Cedb-IC,  followed  by  Elgitha,  Oswald,  Hundk- 
BERT,  and  Attendants. 

Cedric.  What,  is  the  banquet  toward  yet  ? 

Oswald.  It  is  preparing,  Chief. 

Cedric.  Why  tarries  the  Lady  Rowenathen? 

Elgitha.  She  is  but  changing  her  head  gear.  You  would 
not  wish  her  to  sit  down  to  the  banquet  in  her  hood  and 
kirtle ;  and  no  lady  in  the  shire  can  be  quicker  in  arraying 
herself  than  my  mistress. 

Cedric.  Umph!  I  wish  her  devotion  may  choose  fair 
weather  for  her  next  visit  to  St.  John's  Kirk.  Bui,  what, 
ill  the  name  of  ten  devils,  keeps  Gurth  so  long  afield  ?  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  an  evil  account  of  the  herd  soon : 
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he  was  wont  to  be  a  faithful  and  cautious  drudge,  and  I 
had  declined  him  for  something  better;  perchance  I  might 
even  have  made  him  one  of  my  warders. 

Oswald.  Tis  good  time  yet — the  Curfew  has  not  toU'd 
more  than  an  hour. 

Cedric.  Tbe  foul  fiend  take  the  Curfew,  and  the  tyran- 
nical bastard  by  whom  it  Mas  devised,  and  the  heartless 
slave  who  names  it  with  a  Saxon  tongue  to  a  Saxon  ear ! 
The  Curfew !  aye,  the  Curfew,  which  compels  true  men  to 
extinguish  their  Jights,  that  thieves  and  robbers  may  work 
their  deeds  in  darkness.  1  shall  hear,  I  guess,  that  my 
faithful  slave  is  murdered,  g-nd  my  goods  are  taken  for  a 
prey! — And  Wainba!  where  is  Waniba!  Said  not  some 
one  that  he  was  gone  forth  with  Gurth? 

Oswald.  I  saw  them  go. 

Cedric.  Ay! — Why  this  is  better  and  better — he  is 
carried  off  too — the  Saxon  fool  to  serve  the  Norman  lord ! 
Fools  are  we  all  indeed  that  serve  them,  and  fitter  sub- 
jects for  their  scorn  and  laughter,  than  if  we  were  born 
with  but  half  our  wits. — But  I  will  be  avenged — Man  to 
man  will  I  appeal  the  Norman  to  the  lists! — Haply,  they 
think  me  old;  but  tbey  shall  find,  alone  and  childless  as  I 
am,  the  blood  of  Hereward  runs  in  the  veins  of  Cediic ! 
Ah,  Wilfred!  Wilfred!  Would  thou  couldst  have  rul'd 
thine  unreasonable  passion,  thy  father  had  not  been  left 
in  his  age  like  tbe  solitary  oak,  that  throws  out  its  shat- 
tered and  unprotected  branches  against  the  full  sweep  of 
the  tempest. 

(Horn  sounds  tcitkout.) 

Ha!  to  the  gate,  knaves! — See  wh^t  tidings  that  horn  tells 
of! — Twill  announce  I  ween  some  hership  and  robbery 
which  has  been  done  upon  my  lands. — Well,  Warder! 

Enter  Warder. 

Warder.  Prior  Aymer  of  .Torvaulx,  and  the  good 
KnigJjt  Templar  Jirian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  on  their  way  to 
the  Tournament  of  Ashby  de  laZouche,  requestJiospitality 
and  lodging  for  the  night. 

Cedric.  Aymer!  the  Prior  Aymer!  Brian  de  Bois 
Guilbert!  Normans  both. — But,  Norman  or  Saxon,  the 
hospitality  of  Rothcrwond  must  not  be  impeached — they 
are  welcome,  since  they  have  chosen  to  halt ;  more  wel- 
come would  they  have  been  to  have  ridden  on  their  way. 
Go,  riundebert,  take  six  of  the  attendants,  and  introduce 
the  strangers  to  the  guests'  lodge:  see  their  train  lack 
nothing ;    and  bid  the  cooks  add  what  they  hastily  can  to 
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our  erening  meal. — Begone !  let  not  these  strangers  say 
in  their  pride,  the  Saxon  churl  has  shewn  at  once  his 
poverty  and  his  avarice. 

flwn'd.  I  obey,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Hundebert. 

Cedric.  This  Prior  is,  they  say,  a  free  and  jovial  priest, 
who  loves  the  cup  and  the  bugle  horn  better  than  bell  and 
book. — Good !  let  him  come.  How  named  ye  the  Tem- 
plar ? 

Warder.  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert. 

Cedric.  Bois  Guilbert ! — that  name  has  been  spread  wide 
for  good  and  evil.  A  fierce  hard-hearted  man,  that  knows 
nor  fear  of  earth,  nor  awe  of  heaven;  so  they  that  come 
from  Palestine  report.  Well,  'tis  but  for  a  night,  he  shall 
be  welcome  too. — Elgitha,  let  thy  Lady  Rowena  know  we 
shall  not  this  night  expect  her  in  the  hall,  unless  such  be 
her  especial  pleasure. 

Elgitha.  Then  it  will  'oe  her  especial  pleasure,  I  can 
tell  yoii,  chief;  for  she  is  ever  desirous  to  hear  the  latest 
news  from  Palestine. 

Cedric.  Silence  !  maiden  ;  thy  tongue  outruns  thy  dis- 
cretion. Say  my  message  Lo  thy  misLress,  and  let  her  do 
her  pleasure. — Here,  at  least,  the  descendant  of  Alfred 
still  reigns  a  princess. 

ElyWia.  ifmph !  but  it  wouldn't  be  him,  if  he  wasn't 
arbitrary  ! 

[Exit  Elgitha. 

Cedrio.  Palestine !  how  many  ears  are  turned  to  the 
tales  which  dissolute  crusaders,  or  hypocritical  pilgrims, 
bring  from  that  fatal  land !  1  too  might  ask — I  loo  might 
inquire — -I  too  might  listen  with  a  beating  heart  to  fables 
which  the  wily  strollers  devise  to  cheat  us  into  hospitality, 
— but  no  : — the  son  who  has  disobeyed  me,  is  no  longer 
mine  ! — The  Normans  come ! 

Enter  Aymer  and  Bois.  Guilbert,  preceded  by  Hun- 
debert and  Attendants,  and  followed  by  Hamet,  Ab- 
DALLAH,  IvANHOE,  and  Attendants. 

Aymer.  Benedicite,  brave  Cedric  ! 
,  Cedric.  I  grieve,  reverend  Prior,  that  a  sacred  vow, 
never  to  step  more  than  three  steps  from  the  dais  of  my 
own  hall,  to  meet  any  one  who  shares  not  the  blood  of 
Saxon  royalty,  prevented  ray  receiving  you  at  the  outward 
portals,  as  befitted  guests  like  you. — Come,  knaves  !  the 
banquet  there ! — Ha !  Gurth  and  Wamba !  Hither^  slaves ! 
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Enter  GvRTU  and  Wamba, 

How  comes  it,  villains,  that  you  have  loitered  abroad  bo 
late  as  this  ?  Hast  thou  brought  home  thy  charge,  sirrah 
Gurth,  or  hast  thou  left  them  to  outlaws  and  marauders? 

Gurih.  The  herd  is  safe,  so  please  you. 

Cedric.  But  it  does  not  please  me,  thou  knave,  that  I 
should  be  made  to  suppose  otherwise  for  two  hours,  and 
sit  here  devising  vengeance  against  my  neighbours  for 
wrongs  they  have  not  done  me  !  I  tell  thee,  shackles  and 
the  prison-house  shall  punish  thy  next  offence  of  this  kind. 

Wamba.  Say'st  thou  so  ? — In  troth,  uncle  Cedric,  you 
are  neither  wise  nor  reasonable  to-night. 

Cedric.  How,  sir? — You  shall  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
taste  of  the  discipline  thers,  if  you  give  your  foolery  such 
license. 

Wamba.  But,  first  let  your  wisdom  tell  me,  is  it  just 
and  reasonable  to  punish  one  person  for  the  fault  of 
aMOther  ? 

Cedric.  Certainly  not,  fool. 

Wamba.  Then,  why  would  you  shackle  poor  Gurth, 
uncle,  for  the  fault  of  his  dog  Fangs  ?  For,  I  dare  be 
sworn,  we  lost  not  a  minute  by  the  way,  when  we  had  got 
our  herd  together,  which  Fangs  did  not  manage  until  we 
heard  the  vesper-bell. 

Cedric.  Then  hang  up  Fangs,  if  the  fault  be  his,  and 

get  thee  another  dog ! 1  crave  your  pardon,  my  worthy 

guests.  Your  homely  fare  is  before  you;  feed,  and  let 
welcome  make  amends  for  hard  fare. — Sewer,  marshal 
the  way. 

Oswald.  Forbear !— Place  for  the  Lady  Rowena. 
Aymer.   (To   Bois  Guilbert.^   Now,  brother,   for  our 
wager. 

Enter  Rowena,  followed  by  Elgitha,    and  attendant 
Dam»els. 

Bois  Ouil.  She's  an  immortal,  sure !  I  shall  wear  no 
collar  of  your's  at  the  Tournament,  Prior. — Exquisite 
wench  !  the  wine  is  your  own. — (Aside  to  Aymer.) 

Aymer.  Said  I  not  so  ?  But,  check  your  raptures — the 
Franklin  observes  you. 

Rowena.  Strangers !  that  earnest  gaze — my  veil  must 
screen  me  from  their  rudeness.  (Aside.) 

Cedric.  What  means  the  audacious  Norman?  Comes 
he  to  stare  us  out  of  place  and  feature.   (Aside.)    Sir 
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Templar,  tEie  cheeks  of  our  Saxon  maidens  have  seen  too 
little  of  the  snn,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  fixed  glance  of 
a  crusader. 

Bois  Guil.  If  I  have  offended — I  crave  your  pardon — 
that  is,  I  crave  the  Lady  Rowena's  pardon.  My  humi- 
lity will  carry  me  no  lower. 

Aymer.  The  Lady  Rowenahas  punished  us  all,  in  chas- 
tising the  boldness  of  my  friend.  Let  me  hope  she  will  be 
less  cruel  to  the  splendid  train  which  are  to  meet  at  the 
Tournament. 

Cedric.  Our  going  thitlier  is  uncertain. — I  love  not 
these  vanities,  which  were  unknown  to  my  fathers  when 
England  was  free. 

Aymer.  Let  us  hope,  nevertheless,  our  company  may 
determine  you  to  travel  thitherwai'd :  when  the  roads  are  so 
unsafe,  the  escort  of  Sir  Bois  de  Guilbert  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

Cedric.  If  we  do  journey  to  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  Sir 
Prior,  we  do  so  with  my  noble  neighbour  and  countryman, 
Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  and  with  such  a  train  as 
would  set  outlaws  and  feudal  enemies  at  defiance.  I  drink 
to  you.  Sir  Prior,  in  this  cup  of  wine,  which  I  trust  your 
taste  will  approve,  and  I  thank  you  for  yoiir  courtesy. 

Bois  Guil.  And  I  drink  wassail  to  the  fair  Rowena. 

Rowena.  I  will  spare  your  courtesy.  Sir  Knight,  or 
rather,  I  will  tax  it  so  far  as  to  require  of  you  the  latest 
news  from  Palestine. 

'  Bois  Guil.  I  have  little  of  importance  to  say.  Lady, 
excepting  the  confirmed  tidings  of  a  truce  with  Saladin. 

Wamba.  These  truces  with  the  infidels  make  an  old  man 
of  me.  There  have  been  three  of  them  in  my  day,  each 
of  which  was  to  endure  for  fifty  years  ;  so,  by  computa- 
tion, I  must  at  least  be  a  century  and  a  half  old. 

Bois  Guil.  A  truce  with  thy  jests,  sirrah. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  A  stranger  at  the  gate  implores  admittance  and 
hospitality  for  the  night, 

Cedric.  Admit  him,  be  he  who  or  what  he  may,    A  night 

!  like  that  which  roars  Avithout,  compels  even  wild  animals 

to  herd  with  tame,  and  to  seek  the  protection  of  man,  their 

mortal  foe,  rather  than  perish  by  the  elements.      Let  his 

wants  be  administered  to  with  all  care. — Look  to  it,  Oswald. 

Page.  It  is  a  Jew,  my  Lord,  who  calls  himself  Isaac  of 
:  York. — Is  it  fit  I  should  marshal  him  into  the  hall  ? 

C 
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Cedric.  Ha !  an  Israelite  !— Let  Gurth  do  thine  office 
then,  Oswald — Ihe  swine-herd  will  be  a  fit  usher  for  the 
Jew. 

Aynier.  Sairit  Mary !  an  unbelieving  Jew,  and  admitted 
into  this  presence ! 

Bois  Guit.  A  dog  Jew  to  approach  a  defender  of  the 
holy  sq)ulchre. 

[Exeunt  Oswald  and  Page. 

Cedric.  We  may  endure  the  presence  of  one  Jew  for  a 
few  hours ;  but  I  constrain  no  man  to  converse  or  to  feed 
with  him.  Let  him  have  a  board  and  morsel  apart. — 
Wamba,  he  shaU  sit  with  thee ;  the  fool  and  the  knave  will 
be  well  met. 

Wamba.  The  fool  will  take  care  to  erect  a  bulwaik 
against  the  knave.  Ecce  signum. — I  speak  the  truth ; 
behold  this  gammon  of  bacon 

Cedric.  Hush !  he  comes ! 

Enter  Isaac,  shewn  in  by  Oswald. — All  draw  hack  as  he 
passes  by  them,  with  disgust. — He  bows  humbly  and  re- 
peatedly. 

Isaac.  Peace  and  health  to  this  fair  assembly ! — Isaac 
humbly  thanks  your  bounty — the  night  is  cold  and  incle- 
ment, and  he  is  old,  infirm,  and  poor — the  God  of  my 
fathers  meed  you. 

Bois  Guil.  Unbelieving  dog ! — Dost  thou  bend  thy  course 
to  the  Tournament? 

Isaac.  I  do  so  purpose,  if  it  please  your  reverend  va- 
lour. 

Bois  Guil.  Ay,  to  gnaw  the  bowels  of  our  nobles  with 
usury;  to  gull  women  and  children  with  gauds  and 
toys. — I  warrant  thee  store  of  shekels  in  thy  Jewish 
scrip. 

Isaac.  Not  a  shekel,  not  a  silver  penny,  not  a  halfling — 
so  help  me  the  P'atlier  of  Abraham.  I  go  but  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  some  brethren  of  my  tribe,  to  aid  me  to  pay 
the  fine  which  tlie  exchequer  of  the  Jews  have  imposed 
upon  me. — Father  Jacob  be  my  speed — I  am  an  impove- 
rished wretch — poor — miserably  poor — the  very  gaberdine 
1  wear  I  borrowed  from  Reuben  of  Tadcaster. 

Bois  Gtiil.  IBcshrew  thee  for  a  false-hearted  liar. — 
Hamd!  Abdallah! — (  To  Moorish  Slaves :  converses  apart 
with  them. — Ivanhoe   listen*  attentively  to  their  discourse.) 

Isaac.  That  fearful  Templar! — AVhen  will  heaven  cease 
lo  visit  with  calamity  and  terror  the  people  of  our  race— 
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shunn'd,  scorn'd — where  shall  I  find  in  peace  a  wretched 
seat  and  morsel? 

Ivanhoe.  Ha!  is  it  so.  Arch  Templar  ? — This,  Jew,  must 
to  thy  ears.  Alien  and  infidel — still  a  true  Christian  must 
afford  him  help,  (Aside.) — ^Old,  man,  (to  Isaac)  my  gar- 
ments are  dried,  my  hunger  is  appeased^ — thou  art  both 
wet  and  fasting — take  thou  my  seat  and  meal. 

Isaac.  The  Hebrew's  blessings  on  thee,  Reverend 
Palmer ! 

Cedric.  Cup-hearer,  fill  the  gohlets  there  ! — Pledge  me. 
Sir  Templar,  and  thou  too.  Abbot — Come — To  the  strong 
in  arms  wha  now  beai<  them  best  in  Palestine,  among  the 
champions  of  the  cross! 

Bois  Guil.  Ay,  to  the  Templars !  though,  as  a  brother 
of  the  order,  I  should  be  slow  in  naming  them. 

Aymer.  Nay,  to  the  knights'  hospitallers— my  brother 
wears  their  badge  I 

Rowena.  Are  there  then  none  in  the  English  army, 
whose  names  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  the  Knights 
of  the  Temple  and  St.  John. 

Bois  Guil.  Forgive  me,  Lady,  that  T  had  omitted, — The 
English  Monarch  did  indeed  bring  to  Palestine  a  host  of 
gallant  warriors,  second  only  to  those  whose  breasts  have 
been  the  unceasing  bulwarks  of  their  native  land. 

Ivanhoe.  Second  to  none,  proud  Templar! — Richard, 
and  his  brave  English,  well  thou  know'st,  o'erthrew  in 
Tourney  all  thy  brother  Knights,  and  did  as  gallant  ser- 
vice against  the  Paynim. — Rememb'rest  thou  St.  Jean 
d'Acre's  lists — the  King  and  gallant  three  that  won  the 
ground  that  day? 

Bois  Guil.  Insolent  chronicler  of  my  defeat! — (Aside) 

Cedric.  Ha!  I  will  give  thee  this  golden  bracelet,  pil-r 
grim,  an'  thou  wilt  name  those  knights  who  fought  so  well 
for  merry  England. 

Ivanhoe.  That  will  I  blithely,  without  guerdon  too — my. 
oath  prohibits  me  from  touching  gold,  till 

Wamba.  Then  I  will  wear  the  bracelet  for  you,  friend 
Palmer. 

Ivanhoe.  Peace !  the  first  in  honour  as  in  arms,  in  re- 
nown  as  in  place,  was  the  brave  Richard,  King  of 
England. 

Cedric.  I  forgive  him  his  descent  from  Tyrant  William* 

Ivanhoe.  Sir  Thomas  Multon  was  the  second. 

Cedric.  A  Saxon  by  descent. — Proceed. 

Ivanhoe.  Sir  Edward  Turneham  was  the  third, 
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Cedric.  Genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Hcngist ! — And 
the  fourth — how  name  you  the  fourth  ? 

Jvankoe.  The  fourth  was  a  young  Knight  of  lesser  re- 
nown and  lower  rank,  assumed  into  that  honourable  com- 
pany, more  to  m;ike  up  their  numbers,  than  to  aid  their 
(enterprise.     His  name  dwells  not  within  my  memory. 

Bois  Guil.  Sir  Palmer,  this  assumed  forgetfulness  after 
so  much  has  been  remembered,  comes  too  late  to  serve 
your  purpose.  I  will  myself  tell  the  name  of  the  Knight, 
before  whose  lance,  fortune  and  my  horse's  fault  occasioned 
my  falling.  It  was  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  :  nor  was  there 
one  of  the  four,  that  for  his  age  had  more  renown  in  arms : 
yet  this  I  will  say,  and  loudly,  were  he  in  England,  and 
durst  repeat  in  this  week's  Tournament  the  challenge  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  I,  mounted  and  armed  as  I  now  am, 
■would  give  him  every  advantage  of  weapons,  and  abide 
the  result. 

Ivanhoe.  Your  challenge  would  be  soon  answer'd,  were 
your  antagonist  near  you.  As  the  matter  is,  disturb  not 
the  peaceful  hall  with  vaunts  of  the  issue  of  a  combat 
which  you  well  know  cannot  take  place. — If  Ivanhoe  ever 
returns  from  Palestine,  I  will  be  his  surety  that  he  meets 
you. 

Bois  Guil.  A  goodly  security — and  what  do  you  proffer 
as  a  pledge  ? 

Ivanhoe.  This  reliquary,  which  bears  a  portion  of  the 
cross,   brought  from  Mount  Carmel's  Monastery. 

Bois  Guil.  Good.  Be  this  gold  chain  my  answering 
pledge.  Let  Prior  Aymer  hold  it,  and  this  nameless  va- 
grant's, in  token  that  when  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  comes 
within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  he  underlies  the  challenge 
of  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  which  if  he  answers  not, 
I  will  proclaim  him  as  a  coward  on  the  walls  of  every 
Temple  Court  in  Europe. 

Roicena.  It  will  not  need.  My  voice  shall  be  heard,  if 
no  other  is  raised  in  this  his  father's  hall,  in  behalf  of  the 
absent  Ivanhoe.  I  afPrm,  he  will  meet  fairly  every 
honourable  challenge.  Could  my  weak  warrant  add  secu- 
rity to  the  inestimable  pledge  of  this  holy  pilgrim,  I 
would  pledge  name  and  fame,  that  Ivanhoe  gives  this 
proud  knight  the  meeting  he  desires. 

Cedric.  Lady,  this  beseems  not.  Were  further  pledge, 
necessary,  I  myself,  offended,  and  justly  offended  as  I 
am,  would  yet  engage  m}'  honour  for  the  honour  of 
Ivanhoe.  But  the  wager  of  battle  is  complete — is  it  not. 
Father  Aymer? 
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Aymer.  It  is ;  and  the  blessed  relique  and  rich  chain 
will  I  bestow  safely  in  the  treasury  of  our  convent,  until 
the  decision  of  this  warlike  challenge. — And  now.  Sir 
Cedric,  as  my  ears  are  chiming  vespers  with  the  strength 
of  your  good  wine,  permit  us  another  pledge  to  the  welfare 
of  the  fair  lady  Rowena,  and  indulge  us  with  liberty  to 
pass  to  our  repose. 

Cedric.  By  the  rood  of  Broom  Holme,  you  do  but 
small  credit  to  your  fame.  Sir  Prior  ! — report  spefiks  you 
a  bonny  monk,  that  would  hear  the  matin  chime  ere  he 
quitted  his  bowl ;  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  feared  to  have  shame 
in  encountering  you; — but,  by  my  faith,  a  Saxon  boy  of 
twelve  in  my  time  would  not  so  soon  have  relinquished 
his  goblet. — But  as  you  please — ^my  guests  are  masters 
here. — What,  ho !  the  grace-cups,  knaves !  and  let  our 
chamberlains  bring  lights ! 

(Oswald  serves  round  the  grace-cup — all  bow  and 
drink  to  Cedric  and  the  Lady  Rowena — Chamber- 
lains bring  lights — Guests  severally  depart,  saluting 
each  other — Cedric  leads  the  way,  followed  by 
Rowena,  Bois  GuUbert,  Aymer,  and  Domestics — 
Hundebert  conducts  the  Jew,  whom  the  Saracen  At- 
tendants of  Bois  Guilbert  have  regarded  expres- 
sively.  Manent  Ivanhoe,  Gurth,  and  Wamba.) 

Wamba.  Now  that  the  great  ones  of  our  hall  have 
departed.  Sir  Palmer,  here  are  those,  who,  if  you  do 
not  dislike  a  cup  of  mead  in  the  kitchen,  (and  every  fool 
knows  a  cup  of  mead  after  midnight  is  worth  three  after 
Curfew,)  would  gladly  hear  the  news  you  have  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land,  particularly  that  which  concerns  the 
BJttight  of  Ivanhoe  ! 

Jvanhoe.  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  but  I  have  made 
a  vow  never  to  speak  in  the  kitchen,  on  matters  prohibited 
in  the  hall. 

Wamba.  Umph !  that  vow  would  scarce  suit  a  serving 
man. — But  come.  Brother  Gurth,  let  us  to  our  stalls. — ^I 
give  you  good  night.  Sir  Palmer,  with  small  thanks  for 
short  courtesy. — Oswald  will  shew  you  to  your  cell. 

[Exeunt  Gurth  and  Wamba. 

Ivanhoe.  Good  night,  and  our  lady's  benison. — Now  to 
inform  the  Jew  of  the  foul  treason  of  this  Templar ! — 
Where  sleeps  the  Jew,  good  chamberlain  ? 

Oswald.  The  unbelieving  dog  kernels  in  the  same  cell 
as  your  holiness. 

Ivanhoe.  And  where  sleeps  Gurth,  the  swine-herd  ? 
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Oswald.  In  the  same  cell  as  you-  the  Jew  on  your  left 
hand,  and  he  on  your  right — you  serve  to  keep  the  child  of 
circumcision  separate  from  the  abomination  of  his  tribe. — 
Ha  !  see  I  Elgitha  here ! — what  can  she  want? 

Enter  Elgitha. 
Elgitha.  All  clear — then  all  is  secure  ! — you  may  ven- 
ture in,  my  lady. 

Enter  RowENA  and  Damsels. 

Jvanhoe.  Rowena,  and  ro  turned  !  Surely  she  suspects  not 
my  disguise !  Your  servant,  noble  lady.  (Kneels.) 

Rowena.  Rise,  Palmer,  the:  defender  of  the  absent  has  a 
right  to  favourable  reception  from  all  who  value  truth  and 
honour. — Oswald  and  maidens,  retire — I  would  speak  with 
this  pilgrim  alone. 

lExeunt  Oswald,  Elgitha,  and  Maidens. 
Pilgrim,  j-^ou  this  night  mentioned  a  name — I  mean  the 
name  of  Ivanhoe,  in  the  halls  where  by  nature  and  kindred 
it  should  have  sounded  most  acceptably,  and  yet  such  is  the 

Eerverse  course  of  fate,  that  of  many  whose  hearts  must 
ave  throbbed  at  the  name,  I  only  dare  ask  you,  when, 
and  in  what  condition,  you  left  him  of  whom  you  spoke? 

Ivanhoe.  I  know  little  of  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  I  would 
I  knew  him  better,  since  you,  lady,  are  interested  in  his 
fate.  He  hath,  I  believe,  surmounted  the  persecution  of 
his  enemies  in  Palestine,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
England,  where  you,  lady,  must  know  better  than  I  what 
is  his  chance  of  happiness. 

Rowena.  AYould  to  heaven  he  Mere  safely  arrived,  and 
able  to  bear  arms  in  the  approaching  Tourney  ! — should 
Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  obtain  the  prize,  Ivanhoe  is 
likely  to  hear  evil  tidings  when  he  reaches  England. — 
Thanks,  good  pilgrim,  for  your  information  coucerning 
the  companion  of  my  childhood. — Accept  these  gifts  in 
acknowledgment  of  thy  travel,  and  the  shrines  thou  hast 
visited,  and  now  I  will  no  longer  detain  thee  from  repose. 

Ivanhoe.  Farewell,  bright  lady !  For  thine  and  Ivanhoe's 
sake  I  pray— that  all  thy  fears  may  be  defeated,  all  thy 
hopes  accomplished.— Now  for  the  Jew. 

]^Exit  Ivanhoe. 
Rowena.  Ivanhoe  returning !  speed  him,  ye  pitying 
winds  and  waves,  to  his  Rowena's  rescue. — Oh  that  at 
this  lone  hour  his  well  known  accents  would  but  float  upon 
mine  ear,  as  those  of  gallant  Hubert  did  to  faithful  Tekl», 
how  would  I  fly  to  hail  my  champion's  return ! 
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SONG.~-(  Rowena.) 

High  deeds  achiev'd  of  knightly  fame. 
From  Palestine  the  Champion  came : 
The  cross  upon  his  shoulders  borne, 
Battle  and  blast  had  dimm'd  and  torn. 
Each  dint  upon  his  batter'd  shield 
Was  token  of  a  foughten  field ; 
And  thus,  beneath  his  lady's  bower. 
He  sung,  while  fell  the  twilight  hour. 

Joy  to  the  fair !  thy  knight  behold, 
Return'd  from  yonder  land  of  gold : 
No  wealth  he  brings,  no  wealfh  can  need — 
Save  his  good  arms  and  battle  steed. 
Then,  oh  !  un-bar  this  churlish  gate ; 
The  night-dew  falls — the  hour  is  late ; 
Let  grateful  love  quell  maiden  shame. 
And  grant  him  bliss  who  brings  thee  fame. 

[Exit  Rowena. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Vaulted  Cell  in  the  Residence  of  Cedric — rtide  Wooden 
Couch  in  the  centre  of  the  Stage — Recesses  on  each  side, 
in  which  two  others  are  supposed  to  be. 

MUSIC. — Isaac  enters — expresses  fatigue,  offers  up  his 
Prayers  to  Heaven,  takes  off  his  Robe,  throws  himself 
on  the  Couch,  and  Sleeps. 

,Enter  Ivanhoe,  shewn  in   by  Oswald,    who  bows  and 
departs. 

Ivanhoe.  The  poor  wretch  sleeps,  unconscious  of  the 
snares  laid  for  his  ruin. — Ha !  his  slumbers  are  disturbed — 
he  dreams — he  speaks  ! 

Isaac.  (Sleeping.)  For  the  sake  of  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, spare  an  unhappy  old  man  : — I  am  poor — I  am 
•pennyless — should  your  irons  wrench  my  limbs  asunder, 
I  could  not  gratify  your  cravings. 

Ivanhoe.  AH  righteous  Heaven !  even  while  sleeping, 
dost  thou  warn  him  of  impending  danger !  Let  me  hasten 
to  complete  thy  evident  purpose. — Isaac,  awake — arouse 
thee! 
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Isaac.  (Starting  up.)  Oh  !  Father  Jacob — shield  me — 
spare  me — spare  me  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Fear  nothing  from  me,  Isaac ;  I  come  as  your 
friend. 

Isaac.  The  God  of  Israel  requite  you — I  dreamed  of 
spoilers  and  of  torture ;  but.  Father  Abraham  be  praised, 
I  did  but  dream  ! — What  may  be  your  pleasure  to  want  at 
this  lone  hour  with  the  poor  Jew  ? 

Ivanhoe.  It  is  to  tell  you,  if  you  leave  not  this  mansion 
instantly,  and  travel  not  with  some  haste,  your  journey 
may  prove  a  dangerous  one. 

Isaac.  Holy  Father,  whom  could  it  interest  to  endanger 
so  poor  a  wretch  as  I  am? 

Ivanhoe.  The  purpose  you  can  best  guess ;  rely  on  this — 
the  Templar,  who  addressed  you  in  the  hall,  spoke  to  his 
Mussulman  slaves  afterwards,  in  the  Saracen  language, 
which  I  well  understand,  and  charged  them  to  watch  the 
journey  of  the  Jew  when  he  departed,  seize  him  when  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  conduct  him  to 
his  castle  of  Torquilstone,  or  that  of  Philip  de  Malvoisin. 

Isaac.  Holy  God  of  Abraham !  Oh !  Holy  Moses ! 
Blessed  Aaron !  the  dream  is  not  dreamed  for  nought,  and 
the  vision  cometh  not  in  vain  ! — I  feel  their  irons  already 
tear  my  sinews !  I  feel  the  rack  already  pass  over  my  body. 
Oh !  save  me !  save  me  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Hear  me,  Isaac !  You  have  but  too  good 
cause  for  terror;  but  cheer  thee,  I  say,  and  I  will  point 
out  to  thee  the  means  of  escape. — Leave  this  mansion  in- 
stantly, while  its  inmates  sleep  soundly  after  the  evening's 
revel. — I  will  guide  you  by  secret  paths  of  the  forest,  known 
to  me  as  well  as  any  forester  that  ranges  it,  and  I  will  not 
leave  you  till  you  are  under  the  safe  conduct  of  some 
chief  or  baron  going  to  the  Tournament.  *" 

Isaac.  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  young  man,  betray  mo 
not!  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Father  who  made  us  all — Jew 
as  well  as  Gentile. — Do  me  no  treason  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Betray  thee,  Jew !  Not  I ! — Wert  thou 
loaded  with  all  the  wealth  of  thy  tribe ;  what  interest  have 
I  to  injure  thee  ?  I  am  vowed  to  poverty,  nor  do  I  change 
this  dress  for  aught  but  a  coat  of  mail. 

Isaac.  Good  youth,  I  will  go  with  you  !  Let  us  Iiaste  ! 
Let  us  gird  up  our  loins  !  Let  us  flee !  Here  is  thy  staff! 
Why  wilt  thou  tarry  ? 

Ivanhoe.  I  tarry  not— but  I  must  secure  the  means  of 
leaving  this  place. — What,  ho  I  Gurth  !  awake  man ! — 
Surely  I  may  trust  him.  (Aside.) 
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Enter  OuRTH,  from,  Side-CeU. 

Gurth.  Yaw,  aw — a  murrain  on  thee  for  disturbing  me 
thus — what  is  thy  purpose  ? 

Ivanhoe.  Undo  the  postern-gate,  and  let  forth  the  Jew — • 
he  journieth  with  me. 

Gurth.  Hey  !  the  Jew  leaving  Rotherwood,  and  travel- 
ling in  company  with  the  Palmer  to  boot  ? — I  should  as 
soon  have  dreamt  of  his  stealing  away  with  a  gammon  of 
bacon. — I  tell  thee  what,  friends — content  yourselves,  and 
abide  the  opening  of  the  great  gates :  we  suffer  no  visitors 
to  depart  by  stealth  at  these  unseasonable  hours. 
,  Ivanhoe.  Nevertheless,  you  will  not  refuse  me. — Hither, 
good  fellow ! — (  Whispers  him.) 

Gurth.  Is  it  indeed  so ?    Ob,  happy  hour! 

Ivanhoe.  Hush  !  Beware  !  Thou  ^rt  wont  to  be  pru- 
dent— be  not  less  so  now. — Undo  the  postern — thou  shalt 
know  more  anon — and  do  thou — (Whispers  him.) 

Gurth.  Willingly  !  Willingly  !  I  hasten  for  the  keys ! 

[Exit  Gurth. 

Isaac.  Good  youth !  Good  youth  !  Thou  canst  defend 
me,  and  I  know  thou  wilt !  Poor  as  I  am,  I  will  requite 
it — not  with  money ;  for  money,  so  help  me  my  Father 
Abraham,  I  have  none;  but 

Ivanhoe.  Money  and  recompense  I  have  already  said  I 
require  not  of  thee.  Guide  thee  I  can,  and  it  may  be 
defend  thee  ;  since,  to  protect  a  Jew  against  a  Saracen  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  unworthy  a  Christian  :  therefore,  I 
will  see  thee  safe  under  some  fitting  escort.  We  are  not 
many  miles  from  tlie  town  of  Sheflfeld,  where  thou  mayst 
easily  find  many  of  thy  tribe  with  whom  to  take  refuge. 

Isaac.  The  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee !  In  .Sheffield 
I  can  harbour  with  my  kinsman  Zareth,  and  find  some 
means  of  travelling  forth  with  safety. 

Ivanhoe.  There  then  we  part. 
!^^    Isaac.  But  not  till  you  have  had  the  poor  Jew's  thanks  ; 
for  I  presume  not  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to  my  kins- 
man Zareth's,  who  might  aid  me   with   some   means  of 
repaying  your  good  offices. 

Ivanhoe.  If  among  the  huge  list  of  thy  debtors  thou 
wilt  for  my  sake  spare  the  gyves  and  the  dungeon  to  some 
Tmhappy  Christian  who  stands  in  thy  danger,  I  shall  hold 
this  night's  service  to  thee  well  bestowed. 

Isaac.  But  something  would  I  do  more  than  this — «ome- 
ihmg  for  thyself.     God  knows  the  Jew  is  poor;  yes,  Isaac 
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is  the  beggar  of  his  tribe — but  forgive  me  if  I  guess  what 
thou  most  lackest  at  this  moment. 

Ivanhoe.  If  thou  wert  to  guess  truly,  it  is  what  thoa 
canst  not  supply,  wert  thou  as  M'ealthy  as  thou  now  say'st 
thou  art  poor. 

Isaac.  As  I  say — Oh,  believe  it — I  say  but  the  truth — i 
am  a  pluhdered,  indebted,  distressed  man — Hard  haadg 
have  wrung  from  me  my  goods,  my  money,  my  ships,  and 
all  that  I  possessed. — Yet  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  lack- 
est, and  it  may  be  supply  it  too — thy  wish  even  now  is  for 
a  sword  and  armour 

Ivanhoe.  Ha !  what  fiend  prompted  that  guess  ? 

Isaac.  No  matter,  though  it  may  be  a  true  one ;  and  as 
I  can  guess  thy  want,  so  can  I  supply  it — words  have 
dropt  from  thee,  that  like  sparks  from  fliat,  shew  the  metal 
within — and  in  the  bosom  of  that  palmer's  gown  is  hidden 
a  knight's  chain  and  spurs  of  gold — they  glanced  on  me  as 
you  stooped  erewhile. 

Ivanhoe.  Hum — were  thy  garments  searched  by  as 
carious  an  eye,  Isaac,  what  discoveries  might  be  made  ! 

Isaac.  No  more  of  that. — "Where  are  my  tablets?  In  the 
town  of  Leicester  all  men  know  the  rich  Jew  Kirgath 
Jairam  of  Lombardy — give  him  thik  scroll.  He  hath  on 
sale  six  Milan  harnesses — the  m  orst  would  suit  a  crowned 
head :  of  these  he  will  give  thee  thy  choice,  with  every- 
thing else  that  may  furnish  thee  for  the  Tournament :  when 
it  is  over,  thou  wilt  return  them  safely,  unless  thou  should'st 
have  wherewithal  to  pay  their  value  to  the  owner. 

Ivanhoe.  But  Isaac,  thou  know'st  not  all  the  risk  :  thy 
armour  may  be  forfeited  to  a  victor — may  be  injured — for 
I  spare  not  for  blows  in  the  combat.  Besides,  those  of 
thy  tribe  give  nothing  for  nothing ;  something  there  must 
be  paid  for  their  use. 

Isaac.  I  care  not,  I  care  not ;  if  there  is  damage,  it  will 
cost  you  nothing ;  if  there  is  usage-money,  Kirgath  Jairam 
will  forgive  it  for  the  sake  of  his  kinsman  Isaac.  See !  the 
hind  beckoncth  us — he  hath  the  keys — let  us  away  ! — But 
hark  thee,  good  youth : — in  the  vain  hurly  burly,  thrust 
not  tliyself  loo  forward — I  speak  not  for  endangering  th« 
armour,  but  for  thine  own  life  and  limbs. 

Ivanhoe.  (»ramercy  for  thy  caution:  I  will  use  thy 
courtesy  frankly,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will 
requite  it — 1  follow  thee— Gurth  awaits  our  coming. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  IV. 


The  Royal  Lists  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouche. — Sunrise. — Enter 
Norman  Peasantry. 

1st.  Peasant.  This  way !  my  masters,  this  way !  Tis 
Scarce  stmrise,  and  already  see  how  the  galleries  are 
crowded  ! — Ah,  'tis  a  brave  Prince,  this  John  ! 

2nd.  Peasant.  Well,  every  one  to  their  taste,  good 
Rufus ;  but  give  me  his  brother,  Richard  the  Lion  heart — 
an*  he  had  given  a  Tournament  like  this,  he  would  not  have 
needed  another  to  keep  the  lists  for  him ;  but  Prince  John 
rather  cares  to  hear  the  blows  of  an  opposer,  than  feel 
them,  and  has  wisely  selected  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert, 
the  Templar,  for  the  champion  of  the  day. 

Is^  Peasant.  But  "  a  bird  in  the  hand,"  you  know, 
neighbour  Dullmau — Richard  is  a  prisoner  in  Austria,  and 
Prince  John  is  Irere — who  can  blame  him  then,  for  wishing 
to  fill  a  throne  that,  but  for  the  infant  Arthur,  must  be 
racant  without  him  ? — But  what  does  this  same  Tournament 
mean? 

2nd.  Peasant.  Marry,  this : — Bois  Guilbert,  the  Tem- 
plar, is  the  challenger :  yon  throne  is  erected  for  the  queen 
of  love  and  beauty — some  rare  wench,  I  warrant :  should 
he  remain  unconquered,  he  will  receive  from  her,  the 
fairest — a  crown,  as  the  bravest. — The  gallants  approach ! 
Prince  John  and  the  Challenger,  by  this  light ! — Back, 
friends,  back  !  ere  a  erack'd  crown  enforce  us  ! 

[Peasants  retirt. 

Enter  on  one  Side  Cedric,  Athelstane  of  Conings- 
BURG,  anrfRowENA,  with  Wamba  and  Attendants; — 
Isaac,,  the  Jew,  and  Rebecca,  his  Daughter,  on  the 
other. —  The  Jew  struggling  with  a  Norman  Knight  for 
a  Passage. 

Norman  Knight.  Dog  of  an  unbeliever  !  Whelp  of  a  she 
wolf!  Darest  thou  press  upon  a  Christian  and  a  Norman 
gentleman  of  the  blood  of  Montdidier. 

Isaac.  Anger  not  your  noble  valour  with  a  poor  Jew, 
trorthy  knight;  for  myself  I  care  not,  but  the  maiden, 
my  daughter,  would  fain  see  these  warlike  vanities. — Prince 
John,  the  giver,  is  my  good  patron  and  creditor ;  he  hath 
borrowed  monies  of  me  on  jewels  and  land,  and  even  now 
meditateth  loans,  with  my  poor  help. — His  countenance 
shall  assist  me  to  a  seat. 
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Enter  Prince  John,  Aymer,  and  Knights. 

John.  What  do  I  see?  IJy  the  bald  scalp  of  Abraham, 
this  Jewess  is  the  very  model  of  that  pertection,  whose 
charms  drove  frantic  the  wisest  king  that  lived  !  The  very 
bride  of  the  (Janticles! 

Aymer.  The  rose  of  Sharon,  and  lily  of  the  valley.  But 
your  grace  must  remember  she  is  still  but  a  Jewess. 

John.  Why  there  is  my  mammon  of  unrighteousness  too — 
the  Marquis  of  Marks,  the  Baron  of  Bezants,  contend- 
ing for  a  place  with  a  pennyless  dog,  w  ho,  w  ith  his  thread- 
bare coat,  has  not  a  single  cross  in  his  pouch  to  keep  the 
Devil  from  dancing  there. — By  the  body  of  St  Mark, 
my  prince  of  supplies,  with  his  lovely  Jewess,  shall  have  a 
])lace  with  the  best ! — UUoa  Isaac  !  come  hither,  man ! — 
Is  that  thy  wife,  or  thy  daughter — that  eastern  houri  that 
thou  lockest  under  thy  arm  ? 

Isaac.  My  daughter  Rebecca,  so  please  your  grace. 
John.  The  wiser  man  thou !  But  daughter,  or  wife,  she 
should  be  preferred  according  to  her  beauty,  and  thy  merit. 
Out  on  ye,  Saxon  churls  ther6 !  Make  way  for  the  pruice 
of  usurers,  and  his  lovely  daughter  I 

Isaac.  By  no  means,  an' it  please  jour  grace;  it  is  not 
lit  for  such  as  us  to  sit  with  the  rulers  of  the  land. 

John.  On,  infidel  dog„  when  I  command  ye ;  or  I  will 
have  thy  swarthy  hide  stripp'd  off,  and  tauu'd  for  horse 
furniture  ! — Let  me  see  who  dare  stop  thee  ! 

Wamba.  Marry,  that  dare  I; — let  him  beat  through 
this  shield  of  brawn,  an'  he  can. 

Isaac,  (retreating.)  The  abomination  of  my  tribe! — 
Avaunt  thee,  fiend  ! 

Wamba.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  deal  me  the  prize,  cousin  prince, 
I  have  vanquished  my  foe,  in  fair  fight,  with  sword  and 
shield. 

John.  Who,  and  what  art  thou,  noble  champion  ? 
Wamba.  A  fool,  by  right  of  descent. — I  am  Wamba,  the 
son  of  Witless,  who  was  the  son  of  Weatherbrain,  who 
was  the  son  of  an  alderman. 

John.  Gramercy  !  good  fellow,  thou  pleasest  me. — Here, 
Isaac,  lend  me  a  handful  of  bezants! 

haac.  A  handful  of  bezants,  good,   my  lord  ! — Alas, 

my  poor  scrip  hath  not 

John.  Stand  not  fumbling  th'ere ;  give  me  thy  pouch, 
(snatches  it)  and  I'll  soon  tell  thee  what  thou  hast. — Here, 
good  fellow.  [Gives some  to  Wamba. 

Isaac.  (Aside.)  O  Jacob  I  Oh,  all  ye  twelve  holy  fathers  of 
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our  tribe  !  What  a  losing  venture  is  this,  for  one  who  hath 
duly  kept  every  jot  amd  tittle  of  the  law  of  Moses  ! — Fifty 
zechins  wrenched  from  me  at  one  clutch,  and  by  the 
talons  of  a  tyrant. 

Rebecca.  Why  then,  father,  do  you  let  Prince  John 
carry  off  the  gold  so  willingly  1 

Isaac.  Willingly !  the  blotch  of  Egypt  upon  him ! 
Willingly,  said'st  thou?  As  willingly  as  when,  in  the 
Gulph  of  Lyons,  I  flung  over  my  merchandize  to  lighten 
my  ship  while  she  laboured  in  the  tempest — robed  the 
seething  billows  in  my  choicest  silks — perfumed  their  briny 
foam  with  myrrh  and  aloes — and  enriched  their  caverns 
with  gold  and  silver  work  !  Was  not  that  an  hour  of  un- 
utterable misery,  though  my  own  hands  made  the  sacrifice? 

Rebecca.  But  it  was  to  save  our  lives.  Father ;  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers  has  since  blessed  youi-  stores,  and 
your  gettiugs. 

Isaac.  Ay ;  but  if  the  tyraht  lays  hold  of  them  thus, 
and  compels  me  to  smile  while  he  is  robbing  me! — O, 
daughter  !  disinherited  and  wandering  as  we  are,  the  worst 
evil  that  befals  our  race  is,  that  when  we  are  wronged  and 
plundered,  all  the  world  laughs  around,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  suppress  our  sense  of  injury;  and  to  smile 
tamely  when  we  should  revenge  bravely. 

Rebecca.  Think  not  thus,  my  father;  we  also  have  ad- 
vantages : — these  Gentiles,  cruel  and  oppressive  as  they 
are,  are  in  some  sort  dependant  on  the  dispersed  children 
of  Zion,  whom  they  despise  and  persecute. — Without  the 
aid  of  our  wealth,  they  could  neither  furnish  forth  their 
hosts  in  war,  nor  their  triumphs  in  peace ;  and  the  gold 
which  we  lend  them  brings  increase  to  our  coffers. — We 
are  like  the  herb,  that  flourishes  most  when  it  is  most 
trampled  on ; — even  this  day's  pageant  had  not  proceeded 
without  the  consent  of  the  despised  Jew,  who  furnished 
the  means. 

Isaac.  Hush,  daughter  of  my  house!  the  prince  advanceth, 

John.  By  my  halidom,  the  principal  business  of  the  day 
has  been  forgotten.  Sir  Prior ; — we  have  not  named  the 
fair  sovereign  of  love  and  beauty,  by  whose  white  hand 
the  palm  is  to  be  distributed.—  For  my  part,  I  am  liberal  in 
my  ideas,  and  I  care  not  if  I  give  my  vote  for  the  black- 
ey'd  Rebecca. 

Aymer.  Holy  virgin !  a  Jewess  !  we  should  be  stoned 
out  of  the  lists,  and  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a 
martyr. — Besides,  I  swear  by  my  Patron  Saint,  that  she 
is  far  inferior  to  the  lovely  Saxon  Kowena. 
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John.  Saxon  or  Jew!  Dog  or  hog!  What  matters  it? 
I  say  name  Rebecca,  were  it  only  to  mortify  the  Saxon 
churls. 

Ayincr.  This  passes  a  jest,  my  lord; — no  knight  will 
enter  tlie  lists,  if  such  an  insult  is  attempted. — Let  the  fair 
sovereign's  throne  remain  unoccupied  until  the  conqueror 
shall  be  nam 'd,  and  then  let  him  choose  the  lady  by  whom 
it  shall  be  filled  :  it  will  add  another  grace  to  his  triumph, 
and  teach  fair  ladies  to  prize  the  love  of  valiant  knights^ 
who  can  exalt  them  to  such  distinction. — Should  Bois 
Guilbert  gain  the  prize,  I  will  gage  my  rosary  that  he'll 
name  the  sovereign  of  love  and  beauty. 

John.  In  the  fiend's  name,  pleasfe  yourselves; — Marshal 
me  to  my  throne,  and  let  the  tournament  begin. — 
These  are  the  laws.  Heralds,  proclaim  them  without  the 
lists; — Bois  Guilbert,  the  challenger,  undertakes  all 
comers  ;  the  victor  of  the  day  receives,  as  prize,  a  suit  of 
armour  of  matchless  strength  and  beauty,  and  has  the 
peculiar  honour  of  naming  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty, 
by  whom  he  will  be  crowned  with  acoronet  of  golden  laurels ! 
Omnes.  Hurrah !  long  live  the  prince  ! 

[Grand  Plfrarish. 
Isaac.  Let  us   stand  aside,   my  child,  the   turmoil  is 
commencing. 

Cedric.  (to  Rowena.)  Daughter  of  Alfred!  Hope  of  our 
Saxon  line!  and  you,  noble  Athelstane,  your  seats  await 
you. — The  challenger  appears  ! 

(^All  the  Parties  seat  and  arraitrfe  th<emselves,  leaving 

the  Lists  clear. — Grand  Flourish. — Enter  tfte  Black 

Knight,  takes  his  place  in  one  cornw,  leaning  idly  on 

his  euce.) 

Herald.  (  Witlumt.)  Room  for  the  Temple  Knight,  Brian 

de  Bois  Guilbert — Champion  and  challenger. 

(Trumpets. — Bois  Guilbert,  the  Challenyer,  enters  the 

Lists,  attended  by  his  Squire  and  Herald. —  l^rumpcl 

sounds.) 

'Herald.  ( Without,  on  the  other  side.)  Room,  lordings,  for 

ihtt  brave  Knight,  Sir  Foulk  Doilly,  who  disputes  the  field. 

{IVumpets — Sir  Foulk  enters — after  a  few  passes  with 

Bois  Guilbert  he   is  disarmed. — Grand  Flourish; 

the  Spectators    shout "  Long     tit^  the    Temple 

Knight." — Sir  Foulk  lays  down  his  sword  ttnd  shield 
at  Bois  Guilbcrt's  feet,  and  retires;  hit  Squire 
tahes  pogsession  of  them. — Bois  Guilbcrt's  trwmpet 
taguin  dhaltenget  the  Field; — it  is  answered  from  the 
opposite  sidCf  at  before.) 
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Herald,  (without.)  Room  for  Sir  Hub«rt,  the  Knight  of 
North  AUerton. — 

(Tiiimpets:  Sir  Hubert  enters, — is  defeated  by  Boii 
Guilbert; — retires  in  the  same  way  as  the  other. 
Bois  Guilbert's  Trumpet  again  challenges — a  pau$e  ; 
no  other  Knight  appearing,  Prince  John  rises.) 

John.  You  have  done  welj,  Sir  Brian,  and  maintained 
the  reputation  of  your  Order,  and  our  Norman  chivalry  : 
thb  double  overthrow,  methinks,  ensures  you  champion. 
We  must  pronounce  you  victor,  bestow  the  prize,  and 
prepare  us  for  the  banquet. 

Cedric.  {to  Athelstane.)  The  day  is  against  England,  my 
Lord, — are  you  not  tempted  to  take  the  lists  ? 

Athel.  Nay,  I  may  tilt  to-morrow  in  the  Melee,  but  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  arm  myself  to-day. 

Bois  Guil.  The  gallants  are  tardy  :  they  like  not  the 
metal  of  my  sword,  methinks.  Let  the  trumpet  sound  for 
the  last  time ,  — I  will  then  forth  to  dinner. 

(  Trumpet  challenges  the  third  time.) 

John.  Thy  trumpet  will  sound  long  enough.  Sir  Templar, 
ere  it  meet  an  answer ;  that  Black  Knight  stands  unmoved. 

Bois  Guil.  Were  but  this  rash  hardy  fool  Ivanhoe  here, 
I  might  pluck  another  laurel ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  must  con- 
tent myself. 

John.  Thy  challenge  sounds  unanswered,  gallant  cham* 
pion ! — I  must  pronounce  you  victor. 

( Trumpet  anstvers  without.) 

Cedric.  Hold  !  hold  !  Sir  Prince :  there's  yet  one  gal- 
lant soul  in  England  will  not  permit  a  Norman  sword  to 
win  the  good  day  thus  ! 

John.  What  presumptuous  gallant  is  this  ? 

Herald,  (without.)  Room,  Gentles — room  for  the  dis- 
inherited Knight. 

(Enter  Ivanhoe  in  steel  armour;  the  device  on  his 
shield, — a  young  oak  tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  with 
the  Spanish  word,  Desdichardo,  signifying  Dis- 
inherited, inscribed  under  it:  he  is  attended  by 
Gurth,  attired  as  his  Squire.) 

Isaac.  Ah !  tis  the  good  youth !  See,  he  weareth  the 
armour  of  Kirgath  Jairam ! 

Cedric.  By  Hengist,  that  air  denotes  a  Saxon ! — Heav'n 
aid  the  cause  of  native  England ! 

Bois  Guil.  (to  Ivanhoe,)  Have  you  confessed  yourself. 
Brother  ?  Have  you  heard  mass  this  morning,  that  you 
peril  your  life  so  frankly  ? 
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Ivanhoe.  I'm  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou  art. 

Bois  Guil.  Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists,  and  look 
your  last  upon  the  sun,  for  this  night  shalt  thou  sup  in 
Paradise. 

Ivanhoe.  Gramercy  for  thy  courtesy  ;  and  to  requite  it, 
I  advise  thee  to  take  a  fresh  helm  and  sword,  for  by  my 
honor  you  will  need  both.  ' 

Bois  Guil.   Let  the  issue  prove. — Prepare  ! 

{A  Flourish — the  Combat  begins  between  Bois  Guilbert 
aiid  Ivanhoe ;  after  a  severe  pass,  they  separate,  and 
mutually  pause.) 

Isaac.  Father  Abraham ! — How  fiercely  that  Gentile 
fights  ! — And  the  noble  armour  that  was  worth  so  many 
sequins  to  Joseph  Pariera,  the  armourer  of  Milan,  beside 
the  seventy  in  hundred  of  profits — he  cares  as  little  for  it,  as 
if  he  had  found  it  in  the  highways. 

Rebecca.  If  he  risks  his  own  person  and  limbs,  father, 
in  doing  such  a  dreadful  battle,  he  can  scarce  be  expected 
to  save  his  sword  and  armour. 

Isaac.  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  speakest,  maiden — 
his  neck  and  limbs  are  his  own ;  but  his  sword  and  armour 

belong  to Holy  Jacob  !  what  was  I  about  to  say ! 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  youth.— See,  Rebecca,  see  !  he 
is  again  about  to  go  up  to  battle  against  the  Philistine. — 
Pray,  child ;  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  good  youth,  and 
the  noble  sword,  and  the  rich  armour. 

(^Trumpets  sound  again — the  Combat  re-commences: 
after  much  display  of  chivab'y,  Bois  Guilbert  is 
overthrown  and  disarmed. 

Omnes.  (shouting.)   Long  live  the  Disinherited  Knight ! 

Cedric.  Said  I  not  the  Saxon  would  win? 

John.  Confusion  !  he  must  not  win  it  thus  !  De  Bracej' ! 
Malvoisin  !  Up  !  Arm  and  encounter ! 

Isaac.  God  of  my  Fathers  !  the  good  youth  hath  con- 
quered, and  the  uncircumcised  Philistine  hath  fallen  before 
his  sword,  even  as  Ogg,  the  King  of  Bashan,  and  Sihon, 
King  of  the  Amorites,  fell  before  the  swords  of  our  fatliers  I 
Surely  he  shall  win  their  gold  and  silver,  and  their  armour 
of  brass  and  of  steel,  for  a  prey  and  for  a  spoil ! 

Bois  Guil.  Chance  has  befriended  you.  Sir  Disinherited 
Knight ;  but  there  are  others  to  dispute  the  field  with  you 
— Philip  de  Malvoisin  and  Hubert  dc  Bracey  ! 

Ivanhoe.  I  take  the  twain  at  once; — sound.  Herald, 
vound  the  challenge ! 
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l^ots  Cuil.  We  shall  meet  again,  I  trast. 

Ivanhoe.  If  we  do  not,  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine ;  on 
foot,  or  on  horseback,  with  spear,  with  axe,  or  with  sword, 
I  am  alike  ready  to  encounter  thee. — Pages  !  a  cup  of  wine! 
—Here's  to  all  true  English  hearts,  and  to  the  confusion  of 
foreign  tyrants. 

[Flourish  and  Shouts. 

John.  Wot  ye,  my  lords,  who  this  gallant  can  be,  that 
bears  himself  thus  proudly  ? 

Bracey.  I  can  form  no  guess,  unless  he  be  one  of  the 
good  swords  that  accompanied  King  Richard,  and 
are  now  straggling  homewards  from  the  Holy  Land :  he 
may  be  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

John.  Nay,  Salisbury  is  taller. — Why  may  it  not  be  the 
king?  Why  may  it  not  be  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  himself? — 
Malvoisin,  Bracey,  brave  knights,  and  gentlemen,  re- 
member your  promise,  and  stand  truly  by  me. 

Aymer.  Fear  not.  Sir  Prince:  are  you  so  little  acquaint- 
ed with  your  father's  sons  as  not  to  see  this  youngster 
wants  three  inches  of  King  Richard's  height. — But  the 
trumpet  sounds  again; — Malvoisin  and  De  Bracey,  pre- 
pare to  take  the  field  against  this  nameless  stranger  ! 

Isaac.  Jehovah,  speed  the  good  youth !  he  goeth  to 
encounter  fearful  odds. — I  fear  me  for  the  costly  armour 
now. 

Rebecca.  I  fear  me  for  his  life!  My  prayer  is  thine — 
the  God  of  armies  shield  the  gentle  Nazarene ! 

Cedric.  Oh!  had  I  but  my  youth;  or,  were  but 
Ivanhoe  anear,  to  aid  this  gallant  stranger  against  these 
odds.  [  Trumpets. 

Herald.  ( Without.)  Room  for  Do  Bracey !  Room  for 
JMalvoisin  I 

(Enter   De  Bracey    and  Malvoisin; — Ivanhoe   meets 
them;  after   a  smart  Con; bat,  he  gets  De  Bracey 
doton,  and  is  on  the  point  of  overcoming  Malvoisin, 
when  Bois   Guilbert   advances  behind  him,  and  is 
'  about  to  strike  him:  De  Bracey,  in  the  mean  time, 

recovering  himself,  and  threatening  him  from  another 
quarter.) 

Rebecca,  Roiceha,  Giirth,  Isaac,  Cedric.  Beware,  Sir 
Disinherited  Knight !  Beware  ! 

(Ivanhoe  becomes  a  icare  of  his  situation,  and  defends  himself 

gallantly ;  but  is  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by 

numbers,    when    the  Black  Knight  rushes  forward, 

exclaiming  "A  Desdichardo  to  the  rescue," ivrcnches 
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the  Sword  from  the  hand  of  De  Bracey  ;  throws  htm 
to  the  Earth ;  disarms  Malvoisin ;  and  leaves  Ivanhoe, 
a  second  time,  to  conquer  Bois  Guilbert. — A  general 
Shout  and  Flourish  announces  this  signal  Triumph^ 
in  the  bustle  of  which,  the  Black  Knight  (Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion)  disappears. 

Isaac.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  be  praised !  but  I  feared  me 
greatly  for  the  armour  ! 

John.  Disiuherited  knight !  since  by  that  only  title  you 
will  consent  to  be  known  to  us,  we  award  you  the  honours 
of  this  tournament  :  it  is  now  your  duty,  as  well  as  privi- 
lege, to  name  the  fair  lady,  who,  as  queen  of  honour,  as 
well  as  love  and  beauty,  is  to  preside  over  this  day's 
festival;  and,  by  conferring  on  her  this  crown  as  the 
fairest,  receive,  in  return,  one  as  the  bravest. — Raise 
your  sword ! 

(Ivanhoe  does  as  requested. — Prince  John  places  on  its 
point  a  Coronet  of  green  satin,  edged  with  gold, 
relieved  by  arrow  points,  and  hearts  placed  inter- 
changeably.— Ivanhoe  passes  round  the  Lists,  till  he 
alights  opposite  Rowena;  then,  sinking  the  point  of 
his  Sword,  he  deposits  the  coronet  at  her  feet. 

[Grand  Flourish. 
Omnes.  Long  live  the  lady  Rowena;    the  chosen  and 
lawful   queen  of  love  and  beauty !  Long  live  the   Saxou 
princess  !  Long  live  the  race  of  the  immortal  Alfred  ! 

John.  Assume,  fair  lady,  the  mark  of  your  sovereignty, 
to  which  none  vows  homage  more  sincerely  than  our- 
self ;     and,  if  it  please  you  to  honour  our    banquet,  in 

the  Castle  of  Ashby,  with  your  presence 

Cedric.  The  lady  Rowena,  together  with  myself  and 
the  noble  Athelstane,  decline  with  thanks  your  courteous 
dnvitation. — We  practice  only  the  manners  of  our  fathers  ; 
«he  will,  however,  lake  on  herself  the  state  to  which  she 
has  been  called  by  the  free  election  of  the  victor  Knight, 
confirmed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
{Places  the  Coronet  on  Rowena's  Aead. — Another  Flourish.) 
John.  It  only  remains  then  for  me.  Sir  Disinherited 
Knight,  to  announce  to  you  your  right  to  claim  and  receive 
from  the  hands «f  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  the  chaplet 
which  your  valour  has  so  well  deserved. 

(Ivanhoe  bows  and  kneels  at  Rowena's  feet;  she 
descends  from  her  Throrte,  and  raising  the  Oolden 
Crown  of  Laurels,  is  about  to  place  it  on  his  Helmet, 
but  is  interrupted  by  Prince  John. 
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John.  It  must  not  be  thus — his  head  must  be  bare. 

(Heralds  advance  towardn  Ivanhoe,.  unlace  his  helmet, 
and  take  it  off".)     , 

Rowena.  Gracious  Heaven !  Ivanhoe  !  —  let  me  not 
betray  myself. 

Cedric.  Wilfred !  he  has  behaved  like  a  Saxon,  if  he 
forgot  he  was  a  son  ! — But  I  must  not  relent  I 

[  Turns  away. 

Rebecca.  Holy  Abraham  !  —how  pale  and  faint  doth  the 
good  youth  look ;  surely  he  is  not  wounded  ! 

Rowena.  I  bestow  on  thee  this  chaplet,  Sir  Knight,  as 
the  meed  of  valour  assigned  to  this  day's  victor ;  and  upon 
brows  more  worthy  could  a  wreath  of  chivalry  never  be 
placed. 

Ivanhoe.  I — I — Rowena !  Ha !  My  wound  ! 

[Sinks  exhausted  at  her  feet. 

Isaac.  Rebecca !  Rebecca !  the  good  youth  sinks ! — Thou 
art  skilful  in  surgery  ;  haste  !  haste !— he  hath  gained 
great  spoils,  and  can  repay  us  tenfold. 

Cedric.  My  son !  my  son  I  why  didst  thou  e'er  forget 
thou  wert  my  son  ! 

(Isaac,  Rebecca,  and  Gurth  rush  forward,  and  raise 
Ivanhoe. — Cedric  drags  away  Rowena  with  emo~. 
Hon. — Prince  John  and  the  Vanquished  Knights 
look  on  with  exultation. — Parties  form  a  PicturCy^ 
and  Drop  falls  for  the 

FIRST   ACT. 


ACT.  II 

SCENE  I. 

The  Forest  of  Sherwood. — Outlaws  discovered. 

GLEE.— (Outlaws.) 

Oh,  merry  is  the  Outlaw's  life. 

From  cares  of  cities  free ; 
Secure  from  want,  and  far  from  strife. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
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Each  traveller  his  purse-bearer, 

The  buck  and  doe  his  food, 
His  home  'neath  Heav'ns  broad  canopy. 

Under  the  good  greenwood, 

Oh,  merry  is  the  Outlaw's  life,  &c. 

Is*.  Outlaw.  Ay,  marry,  the  Outlaw's  is  a  merry  life 
in  truth,  under  such  a  leader  as  ours — the  noble  Robin 
Hood. 

2nd.  Outlaw.  Hush !  Hush,  man !  Locksley  thou 
would'st  say  :  has  he  not  commanded  us  to  call  him  by  that 
uao^e. — [llorn  without.] — There  is  his  horn. 

Ejiter  Robin  PIood,  and  Mutch  the  Miller. 

Outlaws.  Hail,  noble  Captain  !  welcome  to  the  Green- 
wood again. 

Robin  Hood.  Thanks,  Lads:  I  have  seen  sport  since 
mv  departure — Ivanhoe  hath  returned  from  the  Holy 
I;ind,  and  carried  off  the  honours  of  the  Tournament. — 
King  Richard  will  not  be  long  following  him,  or  I  am  no 
true  Outlaw. — I  had  a  brush  with  Prince  John  in  the 
archery  games  that  followed  the  pastimes  of  the  knights, 
and  bore  off  the  prize  from  his  favourite  Hubert :  we  had 
sharp  words,  and  I  half-bethought  me  it  Mould  have 
ended  in  sharp  blows  at  last. 

Mutch.  Where  is  Ivanhoe  now.  Captain  ? 

Robin  Hood.  That's  past  my  skill  to  tell. — When  he  fell 
wounded,  after  receiving  the  crown  from  the  queen  of 
beauty,  Rowena,  he  was  mysteriously  conveyed  away,  no 
one  knows  by  whom. — Hold  !  who  comes  here?  A  Saxon  ! 
Stand  aside.  ^ 

Enter  Gurth. 

Gurth.  Would  to  Heaven  and  St.  Dunstan  I  were  out 
of  this  cursed  wood,  to  light  myself  of  this  treasure.--  ■ 
Here  are  such  numbers,  not  only  of  arrant  thieves,  but  of 
errant  knights,  and  errant  squires ;  errant  monks,  and 
errant  minstrels;  errant  jugglers,  and  errant  jesters ;  that 
a  man  with  a  single  mark  about  him  would  be  in  danger, 
much  more  a  poor  swine-herd  with  a  whole  bag-ful  of 
zeechins  :  would  I  were  out  of  the  shade  of  these  infernal 
'bushes,  that  I  might  at  least  see  any  of  Saint  Nicholas's 
Clerks,  before  tliey  spring  upon  my  shoulders. 

[Robin  Hood  conies  forward,  with  Outlaws. 

Robin  Hood,  (seizing  Gurth.)  Treasure!  Hold,  Knave! 
Surrender  your  charge ! — We  are  the  deliverers  of  the 
Commonwealth,  who  ease  every  man  of  his  burthen  ! 
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Gurth,  Hum  ! — Yon  should  not  lightly  ease  ne  of  mine/ 
had  I  hut  it  in  my  power  to  give  three  strokes  in  its.defence. 

Robin  Hood.  We  shall  see  that  presently.  You  would 
have  your  head  broke,  as  well  as  your  purse  cut,  and  so  bq 
let  blood  in  two  veins  at  once,  [  see.  What  money  hast 
thou,  churl  ? 

Gurth.  Thirty  zeechins  of  my  own  property. 

Outlaws.  A  forfeit !  A  forfeit ! — A  Saxon  hath  thirty 
zeechins,  and  yet  is  sober  at  sunset ! 

Gurth.  I  hoarded  it  to  purchase  my  freedom. 

Robin  Hood.  Thou  art  an  ass  :  three  quarts  of  double 
ale  had  rendered  thee  as  free  as  thy  master;  aye,  and  freer 
too,  if  he  be  a  Saxon  like  thyself. 

Gurth.  Asadtrulh:  but  if  the  thirty  zeechins  will  pur- 
chase my  freedom  from  you,  unloose  my  hands,  and  I  will 
pay  them  to  you. 

Robin  Hood.  Hold ! — This  bag  which  thou  bcarest,  as  I 
can  feel  through  thy  cloak,  contains  more  than  thou  hast 
told  us  of. 

Gurth.  It  is  my  master's,  the  Disinherited  Knight's:  this 
bag  contains  the  ransom  of  the  armour  of  the  knights  he 
conquered. 

Robin  Hood.  Comrades,  this  yeoman's  master  must  needs 
pass  us  toll  free  :  he  is  too  like  ourselves  to  make  booty  of 
him,  since  dogs  should  not  worry  dogs,  where  wolves  and 
foxes  are  to  be  found  in  abundance. 

Mutch.  Like  us? — I  should  like  to  hear  how  that  is  made 
good. 

Robin  Hood.  Why,  thou  fool,  is  he  not  poor  and  disinhe- 
rited, as  we  are?  Doth  he  not  win  his  substance  at  the 
sword's  point,  as  we  do?  Hath  he  not  beaten  De  Bracey  and 
Malvoisin,  even  as  we  would  beat  them,  if  we  could? — Then, 
is  he  not  the  enemy  to  life  and  death  of  Brian  de  Bois  Guil- 
bert,  whom  we  have  all  so  much  reason  to  fear? 

Mutch.  True,  true :  yet,  w  hen  I  served  in  the  band  of 
stout  old  Gamdelyn,  we  let  no  one  'scape — but  is  this  stout 
fellow  to  be  dismissed  scathless'* 

Robin  Hood.  Not  if  thou  canst  scathe  him. — Here,  fel- 
low, canst  thou  use  this  staff,  that  thou  talk'st  of  it  so 
boldly? 

Gurth.  Try  me. 

Robin  Hood.  Sconce  this  fellow,  and  thou  shalt  pass  scot 
free ;  and  if  thou  dost  not,  thou  look'st  such  a  sturdy  knave, 
that  by  my  faith,  I  think  I  must  pay  thy  ransom  for  thee 
myself. — Take  thy  staff',  miller,  and  keep  thy  head  ;  and  ^ 
you  others  let  this  fellow  go,  and  give  him  a  staff:  there  is 
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light  enough  to  lay  on  load  by. — Come,  miller,  bevrare  thy 
tull-dish ! 

Mutch.  Never  fear,  captain  ! — Now  churl,  set  to,  an' 
thou  darest :  thou  shall  soon  feel  the  strength  of  a  miller's 
thumb ! 

Gurth.  lium!  if  thou  be'est  a  miller,  thou  art  doubly  a 
thief;  and  1,  as  9  true  man,  bid  thee  defiance ! — Come  on  ! 

{The  Miller  anrf  Gurth ^grAf  with  their  quarter-staffi 
— After  a  desperate  Combat,  the  Miller  is  beaten.) 

Robin  Hood.  Well  and  yeomanly  done!  Fair  play,  and 
Old  England  for  ever!  The  Saxon  hath  saved  both  his  purse 
and  his  hide,  and  the  miller  has  met  his  match ! — Go  thy 
ways,  friend. 

Gurth.  I  thank  thee;  for  I  have  need  to  make  good 
speed,  on  more  accounts  than  one — Cedric,  my  noble  mas- 
ter, and  the  Lady  Rowena  are  in  danger;  Iviinlioe  cannot 
be  found ;  and  chance,  aided  by  my  Norman  distriiise,  con- 
veyed to  my  ears  a  foul  plan  of  the  conquend  Knights, 
Bois  Guilbert,  De  Malvoisin,  and  Bracey,  to  seize  on 
Cedric,  Athelstane,  and  Rowena  ;  convey  them  to  the  Castle 
of  Torquilstone;  force  the  lady  to  espouse  Maurice  de 
Bracey  ;  and  make  the  Saxons  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for 
deliverance.  They  have  disguised  themselves  as  outlaws; 
and  I  am  now  in  search  of  Ivanhoe,  to  thwart  their  sport. 

Robin  Hood.  Ha  !  what  is  it  thou  tellest  me?  Stay,  fel- 
low— this  must  not  be.  You  are  a  servant,  a  faithful  servant 
of  Ivanhoe,  ay,  and  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  the  friend  of 
the  rights  of  Englishm^'n  :  he  shall  not  want  English  hands 
to  help  him  in  this  extremity.— Miller,  where  is  Scarlet? 

Mutch.  On  the  road  towards  Rotlierham. 

Robin  Hood.  With  how  maqy  1 

Mutch.  With  six  men,  and  good  hope  of  booty,  if  it 
please  St.  Nicholas. 

Robin  Hood.  Devoutly  spoken  !  And  where  is  Allen  a 
Dale? 

Mutch.  Walked  up  towards  the  Watling  Street,  to  watch 
for  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx. 

Robin  Hood.  That  is  well  thought  on  also :  and  where  i* 
the  Friar? 

Mutch.  In  the  Cell  at  Copmanhurst. 

Robin  Hood.  Thither  will  I  go  then. — Disperse  and  seek 
your  companions:  collect  what  force  you  can,  for  there's 
game  afoot,  that  must  be  hunted  hard,  and  will  turn  to  bay. 

Meet  me  by  day-break,  and Stay  !    I  have  forgotten 

what  is  most  necessary  of  the  whole — two  of  you  take  the 
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road  quickly  to  Torquilstone,  the  Castle  of  Bois  Guilbert — 
these  masquerading  mortal-stealing  gallants  must  be  watched 
closely  ;  for,  even  if  they  reach  the  Castle  before  we  collect 
our  force,  our  honour  is  concerned  to  punish  them  ;  and  we 
will  tind  means  to  do  so.  Keep  a  close  watch  on  them, 
therefore,  and  dispatch  one  of  your  comrades,  the  lightest  of 
foot,  to  bring  me  news  of  the  yeoman. — As  for  thee,  honest 
fellow,  cheek,  by  jowl !  wend  thou  with  me  to  Copraan- 
hurst,  and  fear  not,  all  shall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

SCENE  II. 

Woody  Landscape. — Sunset. — Rebecca  discovered,  watch- 
ing a  Litter  that  stands  at  the  back  of  the  Stage. 

Rebecca.  How  much  longer  must  I  tarry,  like  Hagar  in 
the  Desert,  watching  my  last  hope ! — My  father  returneth) 

Enter  Isaac. 
Good,  my  father,  what  success  ?   Hast  thou  procured  assist- 
ance? 

Isaac.  No:  and  I  fear  me,  maiden,  we  shall  greatly 
repent  our  succouring  this  youth ;  those  heartless  Nazarenes, 
who  guaranteed  to  convey  us  safely  to  York,  have  fled,  oo 
the  first  alarm  of  robbers  being  at  hand,  and  left  us  here,  to 
night,  plunder,  it  may  be,  murder  ! 

Rebecca.  Fear  not,  my  father,  the  God  of  our  people 
shall  protect  us,  seeing  we  do  but  our  duty. 

Isaac.  Of  a  verity  he  is  a  good  youth,  and  hath  done  us 
service.  Holy  Abraham  !  my  heart  bled  to  see  the  gore 
trickle  down  his  rich  embroidered  hacqueton,  and  his  corslet 
of  goodly  price  !  But  to  carry  him  to  our  house  thus,  hast 
thou  well  considered,  damsel  ?  He  is  a  Christian;  and  by 
our  law  we  may  not  deal  with  the  stranger  and  Gentile,  save 
for  the  advantage  of  our  commerce. 

Rebecca.  Speak  not  so,  dear  father;  we  may  not  indeed 
mix  with  them  in  banquet  and  in  jollity ;  but  in  wounds  and 
misery,  the  Gentile  becometh  the  Jew's  brother. 

Isaac.  I  wish  I  knew  what  the  Rabbi,  Jacob  Ben-Tudela, 
•would  opine  on  it.  Beard  of  Aaron  !  what,  if  the  youth 
perish,  if  he  die  in  our  custody,  shall  we  not  be  held  guilty 
of  his  blood,  and  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  multitude? 

Rebecca.  He  will  not  die,  my  father, — he  will  not  die, 
unless  we  abandon  him ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  indeed  answer- 
able for  his  blood  to  God  and  to  man. 
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/»«««.' T^ay,  it  grieved  me  as  much  to  see  the  dropping! 
of  Lis  blood,  as  if  each  drop  had  been  a  golden  bezant 
from  mine  own  purs<*;  and,  I  well  know  that  the  lessons  of 
Miriam,  th>  instrnctress,  whose  soul  is  in  Paradise,  made 
thee  skilful  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  that  thou  knowest  the 
craft  of  herbs,  and  the  force  of  elixirs:  be^ides,  if  he  of 
the  Lion-heart  shall  return  to  this  land,  as  is  now  noised 
abroad,  then  shall  this  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  be  unto  me  as 
a  wall  of  defence,  when  the  king's  displeasure  shall  burn 
high  against  thy  father  for  his  dealing  with  Prince  John. 

Rebecca.  Thou  consentest  then  ?  thou  wilt  lend  ear  to 
my  counsel;  thou  wilt  let  the  stranger  journey  with  us  to 
York,  and  our  house  be  to  him  as  a  home  until  his  wounds 
shall  be  healed. 

Isaac.  Yea,  do  as  thy  mind  giveth  thee ;  thou  art  a.  good 
damsel — a  blessing,  and  a  crown,  and  a  song  of  rejoicing 
unto  me,  and  unto  my  house :  but  the  night  conieth,  and 
no  aid  approacheth ;  the  spoilers  may  rush  upon  us,  and 
we  be  utterly  cast  down. — Raise  up  thy  voice,  my  child  ! 
let  thy  call  for  help  ascend  on  high  !  who  knowcth  but  thy 
pure  summons  may  find  grace,  when  mine  may  fail. — By  the 
rod  of  Moses,  some  one  is  even  now  at  hand  1 — A  goodly 
company;  albeit,  they  are  Gentiles  ! 

Enter  Cedric,   Athelstane,  Rowena,  Wamba, 
Oswald,  and  Attendants. 
I  will  exhort  them. 

Rebecta.  Do  so,  my  father !  thy  grey  hairs  shall  gain 
favour  with  the  Nazarene. 

Cedric.  Haste,  varlets ! — Noble  Athelstane,  thy  long 
tarrying  at  our  noon  banquet  will  cause  us  to  travel  all 
night,  an'  we  would  reach  Rotherwood  without  further  slop. 

Isaac.  Hold!  Hold!  Please  your  noble  valours  to  permit 
a  poor  Jew  to  travel  under  your  safeguard  !  I  swrar  by  the 
tables  of  our  law,  that  never  has  favour  been  conferred  on  a 
child  of  Israel  since  the  days  of  our  captivity,  shall  be  more 
gratefully  acknowledged  ! — AVe  stand  in  fear  of  Outlaws. 

Athel.  Dog  of  a  Jew!  Dost  not  remember  how  ihoti  didst 
beard  us  in  the  Gallery  Lists  ?  Fight,  or  flee,  or  compound 
with  the  Outlaws  as  thou  wilt;  ask  neither  aid  nor  company 
from  us  ! — If  they  rob  only  such  as  thee,  who  rob  all  the 
world,  I,  for  mine  own  share,  shall  hold  them  right  honest 
fellows. 

Cedric.  Nay,  we  shall  do  better  to  leave  them  two  of 
our  attendants,  to  convey  their  burthen,  and  be  their  safe- 
guard— it  will   diminish  our  strength  but  little ;  and  with 
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your, good  sword,  noble  Atlielstane,  should  there  be  Out- 
laws at  hand,  it  will  be  light  work  for  us  to  face  a  score 
of  them  !  ^^ 

Rowena.  Outlaws!  Gracious  Heavens,  let  us  onward?  ... 

Rebecca.  Nay,  nay,  lady !  Give  us  your  safeguard !  It 
is  not  for  myself  that  I  pray  this  favour,  nor  is  it  even  for 
that  poor  old  man. — 1  know  that  to  wrong  and  spoil  our 
nation  is  a  light  fault,  if  not  a  merit  with  the  Christians : 
•but  it  is  in  the  name  of  one  dear  to  many,  and  dear  even  to 
you,  that  I  beseech  you  to  let  this  sick  person  be  trans- 
ported, with  care  and  tenderness,  under  your  protection ; 
for  if  evil  chance  him,  the  last  moment  of  your  life  would 
be  embittered  with  regret  for  denying  that  which  I 
ask  of  you. 

Rowena.  Dearest  Sir !  the  man  is  old  and  feeble !  the 
maiden,  young  and  beautiful !  their  friend  sick,  and  in 
peril  of  his  life  ! — Jews,  though  they  may  be,  we  cannot, 
as  Christians,  leave  them  in  this  extremity  !  Let  our  serfs 
convey  this  litter,  and  the  old  man  and  his  daughter  join 
our  company. 

Cedric.  It  shall  be  so  !  they  must  travel  in  the  rear, 
where  Wamba  may  attend  them  with  his  shield  of  boar's 
brawn, 

Rowena.  The  damsel,  at  least,  may  journey  by  my  side. 

Rebecca.  Nay,  it  were  not  fit,  if  my  society  might  be 
held  a  disgrace  to  my  protectress  ! 

Cedric.  Onwards,  knaves ! 

Athel.  Ay,  ay,  for  I  marvellously  lack  my  supper ! 

Oswald.  My  lord  !  My  lord  !— The  Outlaws  ! 

(Malvoisin,  Bois  Guilbert,  De  Bracey,  and  Normans 
rush  out ;  attack  Cedric,  Athelstane,  and  Atten- 
dants.— Wamba  lays  about  him  with  the  Brawn,  but 
finding  his  party  are  worsted,  retreats,  and  makes 
good  his  Escape.  —  Cedric,  Athelstane,  Isaac, 
Rowena,  Rebecca,  6fc.  are  taken  prisoners.) 

Isaac.  Oh !  mercy,  mercy,  gentle  Philistines ! 

Sois  Guil.  Bear  them  away  ! 

Cedric.  Seiz'd  —  bound  —  you  should  be  English- 
men! and  yet,  sacred  Heaven,  you  prey  upon  your 
countrymen,  as  if  you  were  very  Normans.—  You 
should  be  my  neighbours ;  and  if  so,  my  friends ;  for 
"which  of  my  English  neighbours  have  reason  to  be  other- 
wise ! — What  then  would  ye  have  of  me  ?  or,  in  what  can 
this  violence  serve  ye  ? — Ye  are  worse  than  brute  beasts 
in  your  actions  !  will  you  imitate  them  in  their  very 
dumbness  ? 
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Boi$  Guil.  There  is  no  time,  nor  use  for  words ;  away 
for  Torqailstone ! 

Cedric.  Ha !  is  it  so  ?  to  Torquilstone !  tell  me,  dogs, 
is  it  my  life  or  my  wealth  you  aim  at? — Is  it  too  muchi 
that  two  noble  Saxons — myself  and  the  noble  Athelstane, 
should  hold  land  in  the  country — the  patrimony  of  ou» 
race.  —  Put  us  to  death,  and  complete  your  tyranir* 
by  taking  our  lives,  as  you  began  with  our  liberties. — If 
the  Saxon  Cedric  cannot  rescue  England,  he  is  willing  to 
die  for  her !  I  only  beseech  you  to  dismiss  the  lady 
Rowena  in  honour  and  safety !  She  is  a  woman,  you 
need  not  dread  her;  and  with  us  will  die  all  those  who 
dare  fight  in  her  cause ! 

JBois  (rail.  You  are  mistaken  in  our  aims ;  but  it'  is  not 
my  business  to  explain. — Onwards,  there  ! 

I$aac.  Oh,  for  the  sword  of  Gideon !  the  patience  of 
great  Job ! 

Cedric.  We  must  submit  to  fate,  and  hope  the  best! — 
Come,  noble  Athelstane ;  and  thou,  Rowena ! 

Rebecca.  As  ye  are  men,  tread  lightly  with  your  litter ! 
Ah  I  should  he  come  to  harm  through  this  our  peril!' — 
Unhappy,  lost  Rebecca !  What  say  I  ? — §inful  wretch ! 

*  [Exeunt  Qmnet, 


SCENE.  III. 

Friar  Tuck's  Cell,  in  the  Forest  of  Copmanhunt, 

Enter  Friar. 

Friar.  Of  all  the  clerks  in  Christendom,  find  me  one 
who  lives  so  good  a  life  as  I  do ;  that  is,  speaking  logically, 
which  is  speaking  like  a  clerk. — I  live  a  good  life,  because 
I  lire  well;  and  I  live  well,  because  I  live  at  my  ease ; 
■*nd  I  live  at  my  ease,  because  I  take  care  to  live  on  the 
jMst  wines  and  pasties  in  the  country,  with  plenty  of  them, 
and  sleep  as  soundly  as  any  squire  or  knight  of  them  aU. — 
ni  proceed  at  once  to  my  holy  devotions  !  I've  a  famous 
buck  pie,  and  cup  of  canary  in  my  cupboard  sanctuary. 

Black  Knight.  (Without.)  Holloa!  Holloa!  within  there, 
holy  hermit  1 

Friar.  Hey!  Who's  that  bawling  so  lustily  ?  I  must  be 
on  my  guard  f  Pass  on,  whoever  thou  art,  nor  disturb  the 
Servant  of  Heaven  and  Saint  Dunstan  ia  his  evening 
devotions ! 

Black  Kni^hL  (without.)  I  pray  you,  reverend  father*  undo 
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yonr  door,  and  either  give  me  slielter,  or  point  out  the  road 
to  it. — I  am  benighted  in  this  darkness,  and  cannot  travel 
further  without  aid. 

Friar.  And  I  pray  you,  good  Christian  brother,  disturb 
me  no  more. — You  have  already  interrupted  one  pater,  two 
aves,  and  a  credo,  which  I,  miserable  sinner  that  I  am, 
should,  according  to  my  vow,  have  said  before  moon-rise. 

Black  Knight.  (Aside.)  This  will  not  serve  my  turn.  Sir 
Hermit;  either  open  tlie  door  directly,  or  by  the  rood,  I 
will  beat  it  down,  and  make  entry  for  myself! 

Friar.  Then  I  must  bestir  !  Where  is  my  crabstick  7 — 
Patience,  patience,  good  traveller !  I  will  undo  the  door, 
though,  it  may  be,  my  doing  so  will  be  little  to  thy  pleasure. 

(Opens  the  door  of  his  Cell,  threatening  with  his  Stick  ; 
Enter  Black  Knight ; — Friar  draws  back.) 

GraWercy,  I  must  be  civil ! — Your  pardon.  Sir  Knight ; 
enter  freely !  I  am  unwilling  to  open  my  lodge  after  sun-set; 
there  are  a  multitude  of  Outlaws  abroad,  who  would  not 
respect  even  my  holy  person ! 

Black  Knight.  Hum !  the  poverty  of  your  cell,  good 
father,  should  seem  a'  sufficient  defence  against  thieves ! 
But,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  your  devout  meditations,  I 
would  pray  to  know  two  things  of  your  holiness ; — first, 
what  I  can  have  for  my  supper ;  and,  secondly,  where  I 
can  take  up  my  couch  for  the  night. 

Friar.  (Pointing  to  a  corner  of  the  Hut.)  Your  bed  is 
there,  and  your  supper  {taking  down  a  platter  of  parched 
peas)  is  here. 

Black  Knight.  Hum  !  somewhat  of  the  scantiest  t — 
Have  you  no  liquid  that  I  can  wash  down  these  same 
dried  peas  with ;  for  I  find  some  difficulty,  as  you  seem  to 
do,  in  masticating  them  ! 

Friar.  There  is  a  cup  of  water  from  the  well  of  St. 
l)nnstan,  in  which,  betwixt  sun  and  sun,  he  baptized 
Ml  hundred  heathen  Danes  and  Britons !  Blessed  be  his 
n^me,  thy  health  {  (Drinks.) 

Black  Knight.  Sorry  fare,  this,  after  travelling  all  day ; 
1  have  strange  suspicions !  (Aside.) — Reverend  Father,  it 
ietma  to  me,  that  the  small  morsels  which  you  eat,  together 
with  this  holy,  but  somewhat  thin  beverage,  have  thriven  with 
joxL  marvellously !  You  appear  a  man  more  fit  to  win  a 
rftBi  at  a  wrestling  match,  than  to  stay  here,  saying 
masses,    and  living  upon  parched  peas  and  cold  water. 

Friar.  Sir  Knight,  your  thoughts  are  fleshly !  It  has 
pleased  St.  Dunstan  to  bless  the  pulse  and  water,  to  which 
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I  restrain  myself,  with  the  relish  of  wine  and  meats,  and 
to  give  me  content  and  grace  therein. 

Black  Knight.  Would  it  were  so  with  me  !  May  I  crave 
your  sainted  worship's  name  ? 

Friar.  Thou  may'st  call  me  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst, 
an'  thou  wilt,  for  so  I  am  termed  in  these  parts,  to  which 
they  add  the  epithet  Holy ;  but  I  stand  not  upon  that,  as 
being  unworthy  of  such  addition. — What  may  be  thy  name, 
raliant  knight  ? 

Black  Knight.  Truly,  holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst — 
Men  call  me,  in  these  parts,  the  Black  Knight,  and  many. 
Sir,  add  to  it  the  epithet  Sluggard,  whereby  I  am  no  way 
ambitious  to  be  distinguished. 

Friar.  Hum  !  Its  plain  I  can't  get  rid  of  him,  so  I  must 
e'en  be  content  to  trust  him ! — I  see.  Sir  Sluggish  Knight, 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  prudence,  and  of  counsel ;  and, 
moreover,  I  see  that  my  poor  monastic  fare  likes  thee  not; 
and,  now  I  bethink  me,  when  the  charitable  keeper  of 
this  forest  last  visited  me,  he  left  certain  food,  which, 
being  unfit  for  my  use,  the  very  recollection  of  it  had 
escaped  me,  amid  my  more  important  meditations. 

Black  Knight.  I  dare  be  sworn  so !  I  was  convinced 
there  was  better  food  than  this  in  your  cell,  holy  Clerk ; 
Your  keeper  is  ever  a  jovial  fellow :  let  us  see  his  bounty! 
without  delay ! 

[Friar  produces  Pasty  from  Cupboard. 

Friar.  Here  it  is — a  venison  pasty  ! 

Black  Knight.  Ay,  and  a  good  one  it  is  too !  {begins 
to  eat.)  How  long  is  it  since  the  good  keeper  has  been  here? 

Friar.  About  two  months. 

Black  Knight.  By  the  true  lord,  every  thing  in  your 
hermitage  is  miraculous,  Holy  Clerk ;  for  I  would  have 
been  sworn,  the  fat  buck  that  furnished  this  venison  had 
been  running  on  foot  within  this  week. 
.  Friar.  Hum,  an'  I  make  not  haste  he  will  devour  it  all ! 
yet,  having  professed  abstinence,  bow  can  1  partake?  (Aside.) 

Black  Knight.  But  thou  dost  not  eat.  Sir  Clerk  !  I  have 
been  in  Palestine,  and  I  bethink  me  it  is  a  custom  there, 
that  every  host  who  entertains  a  guest,  shall  assure  him  of 
the  wholesonieness  of  liis  food  by  partaking  of  it  along  with 
him.— Wilt  thou  not  do  so  ? 

Friar.  To  ease  all  unnecessary  scruples,  Sir  Knight, 
albeit,  I  have  sworn  abstinence,  I  will,  for  once,  depart 
from  my  rule  ! 

Black  Knight.  Tis  well  said,  ay,  and  well  supported; 
but.  Holy  Clerk,   I  would  gage  my  armour  here  against 
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a  zeechiu,  that  same  honest  keeper,  to  whom  vre  are 
obliged  for  the  venison,  has  left  thee  a  stoup  of  wine,  or  a 
runlet  of  canary,  or  some  such  trifle,  by  way  of  ally  to  this 
noble  pasty. — This  is  a  circumstance,  doubtless,  totally 
unworthy  to  dwell  in  the  memory  of  so  holy  an  Anchorite; 
yet,  I  think,  were  you  to  search  yonder  crypt  once  more, 
you  would  find  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures. 

Friar.  I  will  comply  with  thy  request,  brother,  by  chance 
there  may  be  wine ! — {Searches.)  Good  St.  Dunstan,  here  is, 
indeed,  a  bottle  left  me  for  charitable  purposes  -  to  comfort 
those  in  want. — Waes  hael.  Sir  Sluggish  Knight!  (Drinks.) 

Black  Knight.  To  comfort  those  in  want !  of  that  class 
am  I ! — Drink  hael,  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst!  (Drinks.) 

Friar.  It  is  better  to  enjoy  the  good  God  sends  us,  than 
be  impertinently  curious  how  it  comes  !  fill  thy  cup ;  t  like 
thee  well !  Let  us  drink,  sing,  and  be  merry  :  if  thou 
knowest  ever  a  good  lay,  thou  shalt  be  welcome  to  a  nook 
of  pasty  at  Copmanhurst,  so  long  as  I  serve  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Dunstan,  which  will  be  as  long  as  I  live  ;  Saint  Dunstan 
knowing,  as  well  as  any  one,  the  prerogatives  of  a  jovial 
Friar. 

SONG.— (Friar.) 

I'll  give  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelvemonth,  or  twain. 
To  search  Europe  through,  from  Byzantium  to  Spain; 
But  ne'er  shall  you  find,  if  you  seek  till  you  tire. 
So  happy  a  man  as  the  bare-footed  friar. 

Derry  down,  <fec. 

Your  Knight  for  his  Lady  pricks  forth  in  career. 
And  is  brought  forth  at  even-song  prick'd  with  a  spear  ; 
I  confess  him  in  haste, — for  his  Lady  desires 
No  comfort  on  earth — save  the  barefooted  fiiar's ! 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Your  princes !    psha — many  a  prince  has  been  known. 
To  barter  his  robes  for  our  cowl  and  our  gown ; 
But,  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire, 
To  exchange  for  a  crown,  the  grf  y-hood  of  a  friar. 

Derry  down,  «Vc. 

Tke«friar  has  walked  out,  and  where'er  he  has  gone. 
The  land  and  its  fatness  is  mark'd  for  his  own  ; 
He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  when  he  tires. 
For  every  man's  house  is  the  barefooted  friar's. 

Derry  down,  &c. 
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He's  expected  a'  noon,  and  no  wight  till  he  comes, 
May  profane  the  great  chair,  or  the  porridge  of  plams  ; 
For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  fire, 
I»  the  undenied  right  of  the  barefooted  friar. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

He*s  expected  at  night  and  the  pasty's  made  hot, 
They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black  pot; 
And  the  good  wife  would  wish  the  good  man  in  the  mire, 
Ere  he  lack'd  a  soft  pillow — the  barefooted  friar. 

Derry  down,  Ac. 

Long  flourisli  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  cope. 
The  dread  of  the  devil,  and  trust  of  the  rope. 
For,  to  gather  life's  roses,  unscalh'd  by  the  briar. 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  barefooted  friar. 

Derry  down,  <fec. 

Black  Knight.  Bravo!  by  my  troth,  thou  hast  sung 
right  well  and  lustily ;  and  in  the  high  praise  of  thine  order 
I  too  could  sing  in  my  time :  neverUieless,  it  hath  passed 
away — yet  I  still  retain  some  relish  of  youthful  revels,  and 
1  care  not  if  I  take  part  with  thee  in  a  two-man  song. 

Friar.  With  all  my  heart — one  swoop  more,  and  then 
for  trolling— what  say  you  to  the  "  Brown  Bowl,  Bully 
Boy !" 

Black  Knight.  To  the  Brown  Bowl !  the  Brown  Bowl ! 

Friar.  Here  goes  then — 

DUETT.— (Friar  and  Knight.) 

Wine  will  dry  the  tearful  eye. 

Will  moisten  the  stubborn  clay  j 
Some  men  laugh,  and  some  men  cry, 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. 

Then  troll  the  brown  bowl  to  me. 
Bully  Boy.  Bully  Boy. 
Come,  troll  the  brown  bowl  to  me. 

Ho  f  Jolly  Jenkitt,— I  spy  a  knave  in  drinking. 
Come,  troll  the  brown  bowl  to  me. 

Wamha.  (without.)  UUoa  !  What  black  sanctus  is  this 
you're  singing,  brother  hermits,  at  this  late  hour  ?  Open, 
and  let  us  join  chorus,  for  the  love  of  heaven ! 

Friar.  Hey  !  by  my  beads,  here  come  more  benighted 
guests.  I  would  not,  for  my  cowl,  they  found  us  at  this 
goocUly  e^erpiAe.    All  men  have  their  enemies,  Sir  Slug- 
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gard ;  and  there  be  those  malignant  enough  to  constrne  t^e 
hospitable  refreshment  which  I  have  been  offering  to  you, 
ft  weary  traveller,  into  sheer  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
vices  alike  alien  to  my  nature  and  my  disposition ; — clear 
away  then,  Sir  Sluggard,  for  the  sake  of  Saint  Dunstan  ! 

Black  Knight.  Base  calumniators !  I  wotUd  I  had  the 
chastising  of  them ! — Nevertheless,  holy  clerk,  it  is  true  all 
have  their  enemies,  and  there  be  many  in  this  very  land  I 
would  rather  speak  to  through  the  bars  of  my  helmet,  than 
barefaced. 

Friar.  Get  thine  iron  pot  on  thy  head  then,  friend 
Sluggard,  as  quickly  as  thy  nature  will  permit,  while  I  ani 
removing  those  pewter  flaggons,  whose  late  contents  ran 
strangely  in  mine  own  pate ;  and  to  drown  the  clatter,  (for 
in  faith  I  feel  somewhat  unsteady)  strike  into  the  same 
tune  thou  hearest  me — "  There  was  a  Man  in  Babylon'^— 
(singing.) 

Waniba.  (without.)  What  devil's  matin  are  you  after  at 
this  hour  I  say? — Why  do  you  not  open  ? 

Friar.  Wend  on  thy  way,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  and 
St.  Dunstan,  and  disturb  not  the  devotions  of  me  and  my 
holy  brother! 

Robin  Hood,  (without.)  Mad  priest,  open,  I  say,  to 
liocksley ! 

Friar.  Locksley ! — All's  safe — all's  right — he  is  a  friend 
—the  honest  keeper  T  told  thee  of  awhile  since,  whose 
pasty  we  have  eaten  with  such  relish. — {Opens  the  Docr.y 
Welcome!  Welcome! 

Enter  Robin  Hood,  Wamba,  and  Gurth. 

Robin  Hood.  Why,  hermit,  what  boon  companion  hast 
thou  here  ? 

Friar.  A  brother  of  our  order; — we  have  been  at  our 
orisons  all  nigbt. 

Robin  Hood.  He  is  a  monk  of  the  church  militant,  I 
believe,  and  there  be  more  of  them  abroad.  I  tell  thee, 
Friar,  thou  must  lay  down  the  rosary,  and  take  up  the 
quarter  staff:  we  shall  need  every  one  of  our  merry  m^n, 
whether  clerk  or  layman. 

Friar.  Say 'st  thou  so? — I  will  exchange  my  grey  gown 
for  a  gieen  cassock  then,  e'er  thou  canst  count  one. 

Robin  Hood,  (to  Black  Knight.)  Sir  Knight,  thou  art  he, 
•  if  I  mistake  not,  who  did  such  good  service  to  Ivanhoe,  at 
the  Tournament  of  Ashby,  and  disappeared  so  strangely. 

Black  Knight.  What  iben,  an'  thou  guessest  rightly. 
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Robin  Hood.  Then  thou  should'st  be  a  friend  to  the 
weaker  party. 

Black  Knight.  Such  is  the  duty  of  a  true  Knight  at 
least,  and  I  would  not  willingly  that  there  were  reason  to 
think  otherwise  of  me. 

Robin  Hood.  But  for  my  purpose,  thou  should'st  be  a 
good  Englishman,  as  well  as  a  true  Knight. 

Black  Kniykt.  I  am :  you  can  speak  to  no  one  to  whom 
England  and  the  life  of  every  Englishman  can  be  dearer 
than  to  me. 

Robin  Hood.  Hear  me,  then,  and  arouse  thyself: — a 
band  of  villains  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  per- 
sons of  a  noble  Englishman,  Cedric  the  Saxon,  Rowena 
his  ward,  and  his  friend  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh — they 
have  transported  them  to  a  Castle  in  this  forest  called 
Torquilstone ;  and  I  ask  of  thee,  as  a  good  Knight  and  a 
good  Englishman,  wilt  thou  aid  in  their  rescue  ? 

Black  Knight.  As  truly  as  I  breathe  :  I  am  a  nameless 
man,  but  I  am  the  friend  of  my  country  and  of  my  coun- 
try's friends. 

Wamba.  So  then,  we  have  got  a  new  ally :  I  trust  the 
valour  of  the  knight  will  be  truer  than  the  religion  of  the 
hermit,  or  the  honesty  of  the  yeoman — for  this  Locksley 
looks  like  a  born  deer  stealer,  and  the  priest  a  lusty  hypo- 
crite. 

Gurth.  Hold  thy  peace,  Wamba :  it  may  all  be  as  thou 
guessest;  but,  were  the  horned  devil  himself  to  rise,  and 
proffer  me  his  assistance,  to  set  at  liberty  our  master  Cedric 
and  the  Lady  Rowena,  I  fear  I  should  hardly  have  religion 
enough  to  refuse  the  foul  fiend's  offer,  and  bid  him  get 
behind  thee.  It  was  lucky  our  falling  in  with  thee  after 
thy  flight  from  those  robbers  of  men  and  women,  for  thy 
foUy  may  serve  us  in  more  stead  than  another  man's  wis- 
dom. 

Robin  Hood.  We  have  already  declared  the  Castle  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  sent  in  our  manifesto — to  which  that 
villain  De  Bracey  has  sent  an  answer,  requiring  us  to  send 
a  confessor  to  the  Castle,  out  of  Christian  charity,  to  con- 
fess their  prisoners,  as  'tis  their  purpose  to  execute  them 
early  to-morrow  morning. 

Black  Knight.  'Tis  but  a  contrivance  to  gain  time  :  they 
dare  not  do  a  deed,  for  which  so  fearful  a  penalty  could  be 
•xaoted. — I  would  there  were  some  one  among  us  who 
cduld  obtain  admission  into  tlie  castle,  and  discover  how 
tiie  case  stands  with  the  besieged  : — methinks,  as  they 
require  a  confessor  to  be  sent,  this  holy  hermit  might  at 
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once  exercise  his  pious  vocation,  and  procure  us  the  infor- 
mation we  require. 

Friar.  A  plague  on  thee  and  thy  advice !  I  tell  thee. 
Sir  Slothful  Knight,  that  when  I  doff  my  friar's  frock,  my 
priesthood,  my  sanctity,  nay,  my  very  Latin  are  put  off 
along  with  it ;  and  when  I  am  in  my  green  jerkin,  I  can 
better  kill  twenty  deer  than  confess  one  Christian ! 

Black  Knight.  I  fear  me  greatly  then,  there  is  no  one 
here  qualified  to  take  on  him  for  the  nonce  this  same  cha- 
racter of  father  confessor. 

Wamba.  Hum ! — I  see  that  the  fool  must  still  be  the 
fool,  and  put  his  neck  in  the  venture  which  wise  men 
shrink  from. — You  must  know,  my  dear  cousins  and  coun- 
trymen, I  wore  russet  before  I  wore  motley,  and  was  bred 
to  be  a  friar,  ere  I  found  I  had  wit  enough  to  be  a  fool.  I 
trust,  with  the  assistance  of  the  good  hermit's  frock,  toge- 
ther with  the  priesthood,  sanctity,  and  learning  Avhich  is 
stitched  into  the  cowl  of  it,  I  shall  be  found  qualified  to 
administer  both  worldly  and  ghostly  comfort  to  our  worthy 
master  Cedric  and  his  companions  in  adversity. 

Black  Knight,  (to  Gurth.j  Hatb  he  sense  enough, 
think'st  thou  ? 

Gurth.  I  know  not ;  but,  if  he  hath  not,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  he  hath  wanted  wit  to  turn  his  folly  to  account. 

Black  Knight.  On  with  the  frock  then,  good  fellow,  and 
let  thy  master  send  us  an  account  of  their  situation  within 
the  castle;  their  numbers  must  be  few,  and  it  is  five  to 
one  but  they  may  be  accessible  by  a  sudden  and  bold  attack, 
— time  wears — away  with  thee  ! 

Robin  Uood.  And  in  the  mean  time  we  will  beset  the 
place  so  closely,  that  not  so  much  as  a  fly  shall  carry  news 
from  thence;  so  that,  my  good  friend,  (to  Wamba)  thou 
may'st  assure  these  tyrants,  that  whatsoever  violence  they 
exercise  on  the  persons  of  their  prisoners,  shall  be  most 
severely  repaid  upon  their  own. 

Wamba.  (in  Friar's  dress.)  Pax  Vobiscum — I  shall  do 
well,  never  fear : — this  way.  [^Exeunt  omnes. 


SCENE  IV. 

Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Torquilstone. — Enter  De 

Bracey  and  Bois  Guilbert. 
Bois  Guil.  Thus  far  then  our  plans  are  accomplished. 
In  the  disguise  of  Outlaws,   we  have  succeeded  in  lodging 
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our  prisoners  safely  within  this  castle's  walls.  It  is  no^r 
time  thou  should'st  leave  us,  Sir  Maurice,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  second  part  of  our  mystery :  thou  art  next, 
thou  know'st,  to  act  tlie  Knight  Deliverer. 

Bracey.  I  have  thought  better  of  it:  I  shall  appear 
before  the  Lady  Rowena  in  mine  own  shape,  and  trust  she 
will  set  down  to  the  vehemence  of  ray  character,  the  violence 
of  which  I  have  been  guilty. 

Bois  Guil.  E'en  as  you  like  it,  for  I  care  not  for  your 
blue-ey'd  beauty.  There  is  in  that  train  one  who  will 
make  me  a  better  mate. 

Bracey.  What !  would'st  thou  stoop  to  the  waiting 
damsel  ? 

Bois  Guil.  No,  Sir  Knight,  I  have  a  prize  among  the 
captives  as  lovely  as  thine  own. 

Bracey.  By  the  mass,  thou  mean'st  the  fair  Jewess !  I 
could  have  sworn  thy  thought  had  been  more  on  the  old 
usurer's  money-bags,  than  on  the  black-eyes  of  his  daughter. 

Bois  Gnil.  I  can  admire  both, — the  old  Jew  is  but  half 
a  prize  ;  I  must  share  his  spoils  with  thee  ;  therefore,  I  have 
fixed  on  the  Jewess  as  my  peculiar  booty.  Cedric  and 
Athelsfane  bear  their  imprisonment  haughtily  ;  they  have 
demanded  the  terms  of  ransom,  with  full  defiance  after 
liberation.  I  will  now  try  the  metal  of  the  Jew;  meanwhile, 
that  thou  canst  visit  the  fair  Rowena. 

Bracey.  Be  it  so;  I  hasten  to  woo  my  pardon, — may'st 
thou  speed  as  well  with  the  black-ey'd  Jewess. 

\^Exit  Bracey. 

Bois  Guil.  Fear  not;  but  I  must  try  her  father  first. 
What  bo!  Abdallah!  Hamet! 

(Enter  Saracen  Slaves — Bois  Guilbert  motions  to 
them — they  exeunt,  and  return  with  Isaac  the  Jew — 
a  pair  of  scales,  materials  for  kindling  ajircy  instru- 
ments of  torture,  8fc.  Sfc. 

Bois  Guil.  Hum — 'tis  well :  give  me  the  balance. 

Isaac.  What  means  the  son  of  Dagon  ? — Who  shall  de- 
liver me  from  out  of  this  den? — Who  now  will  prove  mine 
ark  of  defence?   (Aside.) 

Bois  Guil.  Advance,  Jew  ! 

Isaac.  Most  noblo  sir,  I  do  await  your  bidding  and  high 
•will. 

Bois  Guil.  Accursed  dog  of  an  accursed  race !  Sce'st 
thou  these  scales  ? 

Isaac.  J  do,  most  noble  valour. 
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Bois  Guil.  In  tliese  rery  scales  shall  thou  weigh  me  out 
a  thousand  silver  pounds,  after  the  just  measure  and  weight 
of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Isaac.  Holy  Abraham !  Heard  man  ever  such  a  de- 
mand? Who  ever  heard,  even  in  a  minstrel's  tale,  of  such. 
a  sum  as  a  thousand  pounds  of  sih  er  ?  What  human  sight 
was  ever  bless'd  with  the  vision  of  such  a  mass  of  trea- 
sure ?  Not  within  the  walls  of  York,  ransack  my  house, 
wilt  thou  find  the  huge  sum  of  silver  that  thou  speak'st  of ! 

Bois  Guil.  I  am  reasonable ;  and  if  silver  be  scant,  I 
refuse  not  gold.  At  the  rate  of  a  mark  of  gold  for  every 
six  pounds  of  silver,  thou  shalt  free  thy  unbelieving  car- 
case from  such  punishment  as  thy  heart  has  never  yet 
conceived. 

Isaac.  Have  mercy  on  me,  noble  Knight !  I  am  old,  and 
poor,  and  helpless.  It  were  unworthy  to  triumph  over  me. 
It  is  a  poor  deed  to  crush  a  worm. 

Bois  Guil.  Old  thou  may'st  be — more  shame  to  their 
folly  who  have  suffered  thee  to  grow  grey  in  usury  and 
knavery :  feeble  thou  may'st  be — for  when  had  a  Jew  either 
heart  or  hand?  but  rich  it  is  well  known  thou  art. 

Isaac.  I  swear  to  you,  noble  Knight,  by  all  which  I 
believe,  and  by  all  which  we  believe  in  common 

Bois  Guil.  Perjure  not  thyself:  let  not  thine  obstinacy 
seal  thy  doom.  Think  not  I  speak  to  thee  only  to  excite 
thy  terror. — Slaves,  commence  your  work ! 

(Hamet  and  Abdallah  kindle  afire  in  the  grate.) 

Isaac.  God  of  my  fathers  !  Those  fearful  preparations ! 
for  what  am  I  reserved  ? 

Bois  Guil.  See'st  thou,  Isaac,  the  range  of  iron  bar& 
above  that  glowing  charcoal?  On  that  warm  bed  shalt  thou 
lie,  stripp'd  of  thy  clothes,  as  if  thou  Avert  to  rest  on  a  bed 
of  down — one  of  these  slaves  shall  maintain  the  fire  beneath 
thee,  while  the  other  shall  anoint  those  wretched  limbs 
with  oil,  lest  that  the  roast  should  burn  :  now  choose  be- 
twixt such  a  scorching  bed,  and  the  payment  of  a  thousand 
pounds  of  silver — for  by  the  head  of  my  father,  thou  hast 
no  other  option. 

Isaac.  It  is  impossible  that  your  purpose  can  be  real :  the 
good  God  of  nature  never  made  a  heart  capable  of  exer- 
cising such  cruelty. 

Bois  Guil.  Trust  not  to  that,  Isaac — it  were  a  fatal  error. 
Dost  thou  think  that  I,  who  have  seen  a  town  sack'd,  in 
which  thousands  of  my  Christian  countrymen  perished  by 
sword,  by  flood,  and  by  fire,  will  blench  from  my  purpose 
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for  the  outcries  or  screams  of  one  single  wretched  Jew  ? 
lie  wise, , old  man:  discharge  thyself  of  a  portion  of  thy 
superfluous  wealth.  Thy  cunning  may  soon  swell  out  thy 
shriveU'd  purse;  but  neither  leach  nor  medicine  can 
restore  thy  scorched  hide  and  flesh,  wert  thou  once  stretch'd 
on  those  bars.  Tell  down  thy  ransom,  I  say,  and  rejoice 
that  at  such  a  rate  thou  canst  redeem  thee  from  a  prison.- 
I  waste  no  more  words  with  thee :  choose  between  thy 
dross  and  thy  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  thou  choosest,  so 
shall  it  be. 

Isaac.  So  may  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  all  the  fathers  of 
my  people  assist  me,  I  cannot  make  the  choice,  because 
I  have  not  the  means  of  satisfying  your  exorbitant  de- 
mand. 

Bois  Guil.  Seize  him  and  strip  him,  slaves,  and  let  the 
fathers  of  bis  race  assist  him  if  they  can ! 

(Haraet  and  Abdallah  seize  Isaac,  and  are  about  to 
execute  the  orders  of  Bois  Guilbert,  when  Isaac 
J'aulters.) 

Isaac.  Hold  !  Hold !  I  will  pay  the  thousand  pounds  of 
silver!  that  is,  I  will  pay  it  with  the  help  of  my  brethren; 
for  I  must  beg  as  a  mendicant  at  the  door  of  our  syna- 
gogue, ere  I  make  up  so  unheard  of  a  sum  !— When  and 
where  must  it  be  delivered  ? 

Bois  Guil.  Here ! — Here  it  must  be  delivered !  Weigh- 
ed, and  told  down  on  this  very  floor ! — Thinkest  thou  I 
will  part  with  thee,  until  thy  ransom  is  secure? 

Isaac.  And  what  is  to  be  my  surety,  that  I  shall  be  at 
liberty  after  this  ransom  is  paid. 

Bois  Guil.  The  word  of  a  Norman  noble,  thou  pawn- 
broking  slave — the  faith  of  a  Norman  nobleman,  more 
pure  than  the  gold  and  silver  of  thee  and  all  thy  tribe  ! 

Isaac.  I  crave  pardon,  noble  lord;  but  wherefore  should 
I  rely  wholly  on  the  word  of  one  who  will  trust  nothing  to 
mine  ? 

Bois  Guil.  Because  thou  canst  not  help  it,  Jew :  wert 
thou  now  in  thy  treasure-chamber  at  York,  and  were  I 
craving  a  loan  of  thy  shekels,  it  would  be  thine  to  dictate 
the  time  of  payment,  and  the  pledge  of  security  : — this  is 
my  treasure  chamber — here  I  have  thee  at  advantage — nor 
•will  I  again  deign  to  repeat  the  terms  on  which  I  grant 
thee  liberty. 

Isaac.  Oh,  holy  Father ! — Grant  me  at  least  with  my 
own  liberty,  that  of  the  companions  with  whom  I  travel — 
they  scorned  me  as  a  Jew,  yet  they  pitied  my  desolation ; 
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and  because  they  tarried  to  aid  me  by  the  way,  a  share  of 
lay  evil  hath  come  upon  them.  Moreover,  they  may  con- 
tribute in  some  sort  to  my  ransom. 

Bois  Guil.  If  thou  meanest  those  Saxon  churls,  their 
ransom  Mill  depend  pon  other  terms  than  thine.  Mind 
thine  own  concerns,  Jew. — When  shall  I  have  the  shekels? 

Isaac.  Let  my  daughter  llebecca  go  forth  to  York,  with 
your  safe  conduct,  noble  Knight,  and,  as  soon  as  man  and 
horse  can  return,  the  treasure  shall  be  told  down  on  this 
very  floor. 

Bois  Guil.  Tliy  daughter, — Ha !  I  must  dissimulate. 
(Aside.)  By  heavens,  Isaac !  I  would  I  had  known  of  this. 
I  deemed  that  black-brow'd  girl  had  been  thy  concubine, 
and  I  gave  her  to  be  a  hand-maiden  to  Philip  de  Malvoisin, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  patriarchs  and  heroes  of  the  days  of 
old,  who  set  us  in  these  matters  a  wholesome  example. 

Isaac.  What  say'st  thou  ?  My  daughter  with  Malvoisin  ? 
Take  all  you  have  asked.  Sir  Knight, — take  ten  times 
more  :  reduce  me  to  ruin  and  to  beggary,  if  thou  wilt, — nay, 
pierce  me  with  thy  poiniard — broil  me  on  that  surface,  but 
spare  my  daughter ;  deliver  her  in  safety  and  honour.  As 
thou  wert  born  of  woman,  spare  the  honour  of  a  helpless 
maiden ;  she  is  the  image  of  my  deceased  Rachael ;  she 
is  the  last  of  six  pledges  of  her  love.  Will  you  deprive  a 
widowed  husband  of  his  sole  remaining  comfort  ?  Will 
you  reduce  a  father  to  wish  that  his  only  living  child  was 
laid  beside  her  dead  mother  in  the  tomb  of  our  fathers? 

Bois  Guil.  I  would  that  I  had  known  of  this  before  : — 
I  thought  your  race  had  loved  nothing  but  their  money-bags. 

Isaac'  Think  not  so  humbly  of  us  :  the  hunted  fox — the 
tortured  wild  cat,  loves  its  young,  and  the  despised  and 
persecuted  race  of  Abraham  love  their  children. 

Bois  Guil.  Be  it  so  :  I  will  believe  it  in  future,  Isaac, 
for  thy  very  sake; — but  it  aids  us  not  now;  I  cannot  help 
what  has  happened,  or  what  is  to  follow  :  my  word  is 
passed  to  my  comrade  in  arms,  nor  would  I  break  it  for 
ten  Jews  and  Jewesses  to  boot : — besides,  why  should'st 
thou  think  evil  is  to  come  to  the  girl,  even  if  she  is  become 
Malvoisin's  booty  ? 

Isaac.  There  will,  there  must. — When  did  Templars 
breathe  aught  but  cruelty  to  men,  and  dishonour  to 
women  ? 

Bois  Guil.  Dog  of  an  infidel ! — blaspheme  not  the  holy 
order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  but  take  thought  instead  to 
pay  me  the  ransom  thou  hast  promised,  or  woe  betide  thy 
Jewish  throat ! 
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Isaac.  Robber  and  villain  !  I  will  pay  thee  nothing — 
not  one  silver  penny  will  I  pay  thee,  unless  my  daughter 
is  delivered  to  me. 

Bois  Guil.  Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  Israelite  ?  Has  thy 
flesh  and  blood  a  charm  against  heated  iron  and  scalding 
oil? 

Isaac.  I  care  not — do  thy  worst :  my  daughter  is  my 
flesh  and  blood  ;  dearer  to  me  a  thousand  times  than  those 
limbs  which  thy  cruelty  threatens.  No  silver  will  I  give 
thee,  Nazarene,  were  it  to  save  thee  from  the  deep  dam- 
nation thy  whole  life  has  merited.  Take  my  life,  if  thou 
wilt,  and  say,  The  Jew,  amidst  his  tortures,  knew  how  to 
disappoint  the  Christian. 

Bois  Guil.  We  shall  see  that, — for,  by  the  blessed  rood 
which  is  the  abomination  of  thy  accursed  tribe,  thou  shalt 
feel  the  extremities  of  fire  and  steel ; — strip  him,  slaves, 
and  chain  him  down  upon  the  bars  ! 

{The  Saracens  seize  Isaac,  who  struggles  with  them; 
they  tear  off  his  doublet,  and  he  is  about  to  become 
their  victim,  when  Bracey  hastily  rushes  in.) 

[Horn  sounds. 

Bois  Guil.  What  now  ? 

Bracey.  Hold  !  hold  !  forbear  !  we  are  beset.  The 
castle  is  summoned — besieged  by  a  fool,  a  knave,  and  a 
swineheard.     Heard  you  not  that  infernal  horn  ? 

Bois  Guil.  I  did  : — It  interrupted  you  in  your  love-suit, 
I  presume,  as  it  did  me  in  my  suit  with  the  Jew,  whom 
1  was  warmly  wooing  for  his  zeechins  ?  How  have  you 
sped  with  tlie  proud  Saxon  heiress  ? 

Bracey.  By  the  bones  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  not  at  all. 
The  Lady  Uowena  must  have  heard  that  I  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  women's  tears. 

Bois  Guil.  Away  !  Thou  a  leader  of  a  free  company, 
and  regard  a  woman's  tears?  A  few  drops  sprinkled  on 
the  torch  of  love,  make  the  flame  blaze  the  brigliter. 

Bracey.  Gramercy  for  the  few  drops  of  tby  sprinkling: 
this  damsel  hath  wept  enough  to  extinguish  a  beacon- 
light  :  never  was  such  m  ringing  of  hands,  and  o'erflowing 
of  eyes,  since  the  days  of  Niobe; — bat  that  horn  is 
bounding  more  and  more  clamorousl}' ;  secure  thy  Jew 
for  some  more  apt  occasion,  and  let  us  hence  and  answer. 

Bois  Guil.  Thou  counsellest  wisely. — Hamet!  Ab- 
dallah! 

(Makes  signs  to  Saracens  apart,  who  take  Isaac  off — he 
exclaiming.) . 
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Isaac.  God  of  my  fathers  I    thanks  for  this  timely  res- 
cue! 

Bois  Guil.  Now  then,  De  Bracey — onwards  to  the  ram- 
parts ! 

[Exeunt  Bois  Guilbert  and  Bracey. 


SCENE  V. 

Refectory  in  the  Castle  of  Torquilstone. 

Enter  Cedric,  Athelstane,  Sewer,  and  Attendants. 

Cedric.  This  then  is  to  be  our  prison.  It  was  in  this 
very  hall  that  my  father  feasted  with  Torquil  Wolfganger, 
when  he  entertained  the  valiant  but  ill-starred  Harold. 

Athel.  I  hope  our  keepers  will  not  forget  to  entertain  us, 
and  send  us  some  wine  and  refections :  my  tongue  fairly 
cleaves  to  my  palate. 

Cedric.  Who  could  have  thought  that  you,  noble  Athel- 
stane, descended  from  Harold's  blood,  and  I,  whose  father 
was  not  the  worst  defender  of  the  Saxon  crown,  should  be 
prisoners  to  a  vile  Norman,  in  the  very  hall  in  which  our 
ancestors  held  such  high  festival ! 

Athel.  It  is  sad  enough ;  but  I  trust  they  will  hold  us  to 
a  moderate  ransom.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  their  pur- 
pose to  starve  us  outiight;  and  yet,  although  it  is  high  noon, 
I  see  no  preparations  for  serving  dinner.  Look  up  at  the 
window,  noble  Cedric,  and  judge  if  it  is  not  on  the  verge  of 
noon. 

Cedric.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  cannot  look  on  that  stained 
lattice  without  its  awakening  other  reflections  than  those 
which  concern  the  passing  moment  or  its  privations. — Far 
better  was  our  homely  diet,  eaten  in  peace  and  liberty, 
than  all  the  luxurious  dainties  of  our  conquerors. 

Athel.  Hum  !  I  should  hold  very  humble  diet,  at  pre- 
sent, a  luxury ;  and  it  astonishes  me,  noble  Cedric,  that 
you  can  bear  so  truly  in  mind  the  memory  of  past  deeds, 
when,  it  appeareth,  you  forget  the  very  hour  of  dinner. 

Cedric.  It  is  time  lost  to  speak  to  him  of  aught  else  but 
that  which  concerns  his  appetite. — Alas!  that  so  dull  a 
spirit  should  be  lost  in  so  goodly  a  form  !  {Aside.) 

(Enter  an  Attendant,  shewing  in  Wamba,  disguised 
as  a  Friar.) 

Attendant.  This  way,  Holy  Father!  Here  is  your 
charge ! 
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Wamba.  Pax  Vobiscum  !  the  blessing  of  St.  Dunstan, 
St.  Deunis,  and  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  attend  you  I 

Cedric.  We  thank  you,  friar ;  with  what  intent  art  thou 
come  hither  ? 

Wamba.  To  bid  you  prepare  yourselves  for  death. 

Cedric.  It  is  impossible !  fearless  and  wicked  as  they 
are,  they  dare  not  attempt  such  open  and  gratuitous 
cruelty. 

Wamba.  Alas!  to  restrain  them  by  their  sense  of  humanity 
is  the  sam^  as  to  stop  a  run-away  horse  with  a  bridle  of  silk 
thread. — Bethink  thee,  therefore,  noble  Cedric,  and  you, 
gallant  Athelstane,  what  sins  you  have  committed  in  the 
fortliis  very  night  must  you  sup  with  the  saints. 

Cedric.  Hearest  thou  this,  Athelstane  ?  We  must  rouse 
up  our  hearts  to  this  last  action ;  since,  better  it  is  we 
should  die  like  men,  than  live  like  slaves  ! 

Atkel.  I  am  ready  to  stand  the  worst  of  their  malice, 
and  shall  walk  to  my  death  with  as  much  composure  as 
ever  I  did  to  my  dinner. 

Cedric.  Let  us  then  to  our  holy  gear.  Father ! 

Wamb/t.  (In  Kis  natural  voice.)  Stop  !  Stop  !  we're  not 
in  such  a  hurry  as  all  that,  good  uncle  !  'tis  a  long  leap  in 
the  dark,  and  requires  looking  at. 

Cedric.  Eh  !  surely  I  should  know  that  voice ! 

Wamba.  You  do!  it  is  that  of  your  trusty  slave  and 
jestek",  Wamba ! — Had  you  taken  a  fools  advice  formerly, 
you  would  not  have  been  here  at  all ;  take  a  fool's  advice 
now,  and  you  shall  not  be  here  long. 

Cedric.  Ha  !  what  meanest  thou,  knave  ? 

Wamba.  Even  thus  : — take  thou  this  frock  and  cord, 
which  are  all  the  orders  I  ever  had,  and  march  quietly 
out  of  the  castle,  leaving  me  your  cloak  and  girdle  to  take 
the  long  leap  in  your  stead ! 

Cedric.  Leave  thee  in  my  stead  I  why,  they  would  hang 
thee,  my  poor  knave  I 

Wamba.  E'en  let  them  do  as  they  are  permitted  !  I 
trust,  no  disparagement  to  your  birth,  tmcle,  that  the 
son  of  Witless  may  hang  in  a  chain  with  as  much  gravity, 
as  the  chain  hung  upon  his  ancestor,  the  Alderman. 

Cedric.  Well,  Wamba,  on  one  condition  will  I  grant 
thy  request;  and  that  is,  that  thou  make  the  exchange  of 
garments  with  Lord  Athelstane,  instead  of  me. 

Wamba.  Not  I,  by  St.  Dunstan !  there  were  little 
reason  in  that,  methinks  !  Good  right' there  is,  that  the 
son  of  my  father,  and  that's  myself,  should  suffer  to  save 
the  son  of  your  father,  ajul  that's  you;  but  little  wisdom 
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there  were    in  his  dying  for  the  benefit  of  one,   whose 
fathers  never  Icnew  if  his  were  gentle  or  simple. 

Cedric.  Villain !  the  fathers  of  Athelstane  were  monarchs 
of  England ! 

Warnba.  They  might  be  whomsoever  they  pleased,  but 
my  neck  stands  too  straight  on  my  shoulders,  to  have  it 
twisted  for  their  sake.  Wherefore,  good  my  master,  either 
take  my  proffer  yourself,  or  suffer  me  to  leave  this  dun- 
geon as  free  as  I  entered. 

Cedric.  Nay,  let  the  old  tree  wither,  so  the  stately  hope 
of  deforest  be  preserved, — Save  the  noble  Athelstane,  my 
trusty  Wamba;  it  is  the  duty  of  each  who  has  Saxon  blood 
in  his  veins  ! — thou  and  I  will  abide  together  the  utmost 
rage  of  our  injurious  oppressors ;  while  he,  free  and  safe, 
shall  aro.use  the  awakened  spirits  of  our  countrymen  to 
avenge  us. 

Atkel.  Not  so.  Father  Cedric  !  not  so  !  I  would  rather 
remain  in  this  hall  a  week  without  food,  save  the  prisoner's 
stinted  loaf,  or  drink,  save  the  prisoner's  measure  of  water, 
than  embrace  the  opportunity  to  escape,  which  this  slave's 
untaught  kindness  purveyed  for  his  master. 

Wamba.  You  are  called  wise  men,  sirs,  and  I  a  crazed 
fool ;  but  Uncle  Cedric  and  Cousin  Athelstane,  the  fool 
shall  decide  this  controversy  for  you,  and  save  ye  the 
trouble  of  straining  any  further. — I  am  like  John-a-Duck's 
mare,  that  will  let  no  man  mount  her  but  John-a-Duck. — 
I  came  to  save  my  master ;  and  if  he  will  not  consent— 
Basta,  I  can  but  go  away  home  again :  kind  service  cannot 
be  chuck'd  from  hand  to  hand,  like  a  shuttle-cock,  or  a 
Etool-ball. — I'll  hang  for  no  man  but  my  own  born  master. 

Athel.  Go  then,  noble  Cedric !  neglect  pot  this  oppor- 
tunity ! — Your  presence  without  may  encourage  friends  to 
our  rescue ;  your  remaining  here  would  ruin  us  all. 

Cedric.  And  is  there  any  prospect  theli  of  rescue  from 
without. 

Wamba.  Prospect ;  ay,  marry,  that  there  is ;  when  you 
fill  my  cloak  you  are  wrapt  in  a  general's  cassock  : — ^there 
are  five  hxmdred  men  without,  and  I  was  this  morning  one 
of  their  chief  leaders ;  my  casque  was  my  fool's  cap,  and 
my  truncheon  my  bauble. — Well,  we  shall  see  what  good 
they  do,  by  exchanging  a  fool  for  a  wise  man !  Truly,  I  fear 
they  will  lose  in  discretion  what  they  may  gain  in  valour ; 
and  so  farewell  master,  and  be  kind  to  poor  Gurth,  and  his 
dog  Fangs;  and  let  my  coxcomb  hang  in  the  hall  at 
Rotherwood,  in  memory  that  I  flung  away  my  life  for  my 
tnajtter,  like  a  faithful— fool. 

H 
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Cedric.  Thy  memory  shall  be  preserved,  while  fidelity  'i 
and  affection  have  honour  upon  earth. — But,  that  I  trust  I  "^ 
shall  be  the  means  of  saving  Rowena,  and  thee,  Athel-  | 
stane,  and  thee  also,  my  poor  Wamba — thou  shouldst  not  % 
overbear  nie  in  this  matter. — But  how  am  I  to  play  the  \ 
Reverend  Friar;  I  know  no  language  but  my  own,  and  a  \ 
few  words  of  their  mincing  Norman.  | 

Wamba.  Put  on  the  cowl !  (they  exchange  dresses.)  The  | 
spell  lies  in  two  words : — Pax  Vobiscum  will  answer  all 
queries. — If  you  go  or  come,  eat  or  drink,  bless  or  ban — | 
Pax  Vobiscum  carries  you  through  it  all. — It  is  as  useful  toi 
a  friar,  as  a  broom-stick  to  a  witch,  or  a  wand  to  a  con- 
juror ;  speak  it  but  thus,  in  a  deep  grave  tone — Pax    Vo-  i 
tiiscum,  it   is  irresistible. — Watch   and  ward,  knight  and' 
squire,  foot  and  horse,  it  acts  as  a  charm  upon  them  all. — ' 
I  think,  if  they  bring  me  out  to  be  hanged  to-morrow,  as 
is  much  to  be  doubted  they  may,  I  will  try  its  weight  upon 
the  finisher  of  the  sentence. 

Cedric.  If  that  is  the  case,  my  religious  orders  are  soon 
taken — Pax  Vobiscum! — I  trust  I  shall  remember  the  pass 
word. — Noble  Athelstane,  farewell;  and  farewell,  my  poor 
boy,  whose  heart  might  make  amends  for  a  weaker  head ; 
I  will  save  you,  or  return  and  die  with  you. — The  royal 
blood  of  our  Saxon  kings  shall  not  be  spilt,  while  mine 
flows  in  my  veins;  nor  shall  one  hair  fall  from  the  head  of 
the  kind  knave,  who  risked  himself  for  his  master,  if 
Cedric's  peril  can  prevent  it : — farewell.  [Exit  Cedric. 

Wamba.  Farewell,  and  remember  Pax  Vobiscum.— 
Now  then  am  I  truly  a  fool — my  master  goes  free,  and  I 
stay  and  hang;  I  have  exchanged  safety  and  servitude  for 
gentility  and  the  gallows. — Well,  I  will  make  the  most 
of  my  new-gotten  dignity ;  —  Cedric  must  be  cl  ear 
off  by  this  lime. — Your  hand,  noble  Athelstane  !— What, 
ho !  varlets !  —A  banquet  here  ! — mean  you  to  starve  us  ta 
death  ? 

Athel.  Thine  is  no  bad  movement,  fool,  for  truly  I 
stand  in  great  need  of  food. 

[Exeunt  Wamba  and  Athelstane. 

SCENE  VI. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. — An  open   Window  on  one 
Side  of  the  Stage. 

Enter  Rebecca. 
Rebecca,    Still    no   rescue !    No    ransom !    Would  to 
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Heftven  that  the  shedding  of  mine  own  blood,  drop  by 
drop,  could  redeem  my  benefactor  from  the  chains  of  his 
oppressor; — and  my  father! — Ah!  What  say  I?  Oh,  my 
father,  evil  it  is  with  thy  daughter,  when  thy  grey  hairs 
are  not  remembered,  because  of  the  golden  locks  of  youth. 
What  know  I  but  that  these  evils  are  the  messengers  of 
Jehovah's  wrath  to  the  unnatural  child,  who  thinks  of  a 
stranger's  captivity  before  a  parent's!  who  forgets  the 
desolation  of  Judah,  and  looks  upon  the  comeliness  of  a 
Gentile  and  a  stranger !  But  I  will  tear  this  folly  from  my 
heart,  though  every  fibre  bleed  as  I  rend  it  away ! — 
What  fearful  man  is  this ! 

Enter  Bois  G,uilbert,  in  the  disguise  of  an  Outlaw. 

His  dress  bespeaks  his  business  to  be  plunder !  Here 
are  my  bracelets,  my  collar,  take  them,  good  friend,  and 
for  Heaven's  sake  be  merciful  to  me  and  my  aged  father. — 
These  ornaments  are  of  value,  yet  they  are  trifling  to  what 
he  would  bestow,  to  obtain  our  dismissal  from  this  castle 
free  and  uninjured. 

£ois  Guil.  Fair  Flower  of  Palestine,  these  pearls  are 
orient,  but  they  yield  in  whiteness  to  your  teeth;  the 
diamonds  are  brilliant,  but  they  cannot  match  your  eyes ; 
and  ever  since  I  have  taken  up  this  wild  trade,  I  have  made 
a  vow  to  prefer  beauty  to  wealth. 

Rebecca.  Thou  art  no  outlaw,  or  thou  would'st  not  thus 
refuse  ray  offers !  thou  art  a  Norman,  noble  perhaps  in 
birth  !  O,  be  so  in  thy  actions,  and  cast  off  this  fearful 
mask  of  outrage  and  violence. 

Bois  Guil.  And  thou,  who  canst  guess  so  truly ;  thou 
art  as  a  true  daughter  of  Israel;  but  in  all,  save  youth  and 
beauty,  a  very  Witch  of  Endor. — I  am  not  an  Outlaw, 
fair  Rose  of  Sharon,  but  one  who  will  be  more  prompt  to 
hang  thy  neck  and  arms  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  than  to 
deprive  thee  of  them. 

Rebecca.  Ha !  what  then  would'st  thou  have  of  me,  if 
not  my  wealth  ?  We  can  have  nought  in  common  between 
us  ! — You  are  a  Christian ! — T  am  a  Jewess  ! — Our  union 
were  contrary  to  the  laws,  alike  of  the  Church  and  the 
Synagogue. 

Bois  Guil.  It  were  so  indeed !  W^ed  with  a  Jewess ! 
Despardieux — not  if  she  were  queen  of  Sheba  :  it  is  against 
my  vow  to  love  any  maiden  otherwise  than  par-amoitr,  as  I 
will  love  thee. — I  am  a  Templar!  Behold  the  cross  of 
my  holy  order ! 
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Rebecca.  Darest  tliou  appeal  to  that  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present  ?  For  shame !  For  shame ! 

Bois  Guil.  Hearken,  Rebecca  I  I  have  hitherto  spoke 
mildly  to  thee,  but  now  my  language  shall  be  that  of  a 
conqueror. — ^Thoii  art  the  captive  of  my  bow  and  spear, 
subject  to  my  will  by  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  nor  will  I 
abate  an  inch  of  my  right,  or  abstain  from  taking  by  violence, 
what  thou  refusest  to  entreaty  or  necessity. 

Rebecca  Stand  back !  stand  back,  and  hear  me,  e'er  thou 
offerestto  commit  a  sin  so  deadly  !  my  strength  thou  may'st 
indeed  overpower,  for  God  made  woman  weak,  and  trusted 
her  defence  to  man's  generosity  ;  but  I  will  proclaim  thy 
villainy,  Templar,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  another. 

Bois  Guil.  Thou  art  keen-witted,  Jewess,  but  loud 
indeed  must  be  thy  voice  of  complaint,  if  it  is  heard  beyond 
the  iron  walls  of  this  castle. — One  thing  only  can  save  thee, 
Rebecca,  embrace  our  religion,  and — 

Rebecca.  Submit  to  my  fate  !  Embrace  thy  religion ! — 
Never !  the  God  of  Abraham's  promise  hath  opened  an 
escape  to  his  daughter,  even  from  this  abode  of  infamy  : 
See  thou  this  latticed  window  ?  thus  I  throw  it  open,  and 
now  th^re  is  not  the  slightest  screen  between  me  and  the 
depth  below. — Remain,  then,  where  thou  art,  proud 
Templar,  or,  at  thy  choice,  advance  one  foot  nearer,  and 
I  plunge  myself  from  the  precipice  ;  my  body  shall  be 
crushed,  out  of  the  very  form  of  humanity,  upon  the  stones 
of  yon  court -yard,  ere  it  becomes  the  victim  of  thy  brutality. 

Bois  Guil.  Forbear,  rash  girl !  What  is  it  thou  would'st 
do  ?  I  swear  by  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  I  will  offer  thee 
no  offence !  If  not  for  thyself,  for  thy  father's  sake  forbear. 
I  will  be  his  friend,  and  in  this  castle  he  will  need  a 
powerful  one. 

Rebecca.  Alas !  I  know  it  hut  too  well !  Dare  I  trust 
thee. 

Bois  Guil.  May  my  arms  be  reversed,  and  my  name 
dishonoured,  if  thou  may'st  not ! 

Rebecca.  I  will  believe  thee  ! 

Bois  Guil.  Thou  need'st  no  longer  fear  me  ! 

Rebecca.  Fear  thee,  no !  thanks  to  him  who  reared  this 
tower  so  high,  that  nought  could  fall  from  it  and  live  ! 

Bois  Guil.  Rebecca;  she  who  could  prefer  death  to 
dishonour,  must  have  a  proud  and  powerful  soul. — Mine 
thou  must  be !  nay,  start  not, — must  be  Avith  thine  own 
consent,  and  on  thine  o\vn  terms  ;  thou  must  consent  to 
share  with  me  hopes  more  extended  tlum  can  be  vicAved 
itom  the  throne  of  a  monarch.  {Horn  sounds  without.)  I 
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will  explain  hereafter. — That  bugle  announces  something 
which  may  require  my  presence. — Think  on  what  I  have 
taid: — Farewell;  I'll  soon  return,  and  read  this  naatter 
further.  [Exit  Bois  Guil. 

Rebecca.  God  of  my  fathers !  how  hast  thou  preserved 
me?  thrice  do  I  thank  thee,  for  mine,  my  fathers,  and 

,  the  Christian's  sake !  What  ?  For  a  Nazarene — a 

foeman  to  my  faith!  Alas  !  e'en  so! — Great  Judah,  they 
bear  him  hither ! 

Enter  Attendants,  bearing  a  Couch,  on  which  is  Ivanhoe. 

1st.  Attendant.  Here,  Knight;  thou  here  must  tarry 
awhile,  we  have  no  time  to  'tend  your  ailments  now : 
there'll  be  hot  strife  Avithout  anon,  and  we  must  not  be 
absent. — Come  comrades ! 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Rebecca.  Sir  Knight !  and  is  it,  indeed,  thou !  How  hath 
my  art  availed? 

Ivanhoe.  Bravelv,  bravely!  thanks,  dear  Rebecca,  to 
thy  helpful  skill ! 

Rebecca.  He  calls  me  dear  Rebecca;  but  it  is  in  the 
cold  and  careless  tone  which  ill  euits  the  word — his  war- 
horse,  his  hunting-hound,  are  dearer  to  him  than  the 
despised  Jewess.  {Aside.) 

Ivanhoe.  My  mind,  gentle  maiden,  is  more  disturbed  by 
anxiety  than  my  body  with  pain :  from  the  speeches  of  the 
men  who  were  my  warders  just  now,  1  learn  that  I  am  a 
prisoner  ;  and  if  I  judge  aright  of  the  loud  hoarse  voice 
which  even  now  dispatched  them  thence  on  military  duty, 
I  am  in  the  power  of  mine  enemy,  Bois  Guilbert — 
if  so,  how  will  this  end,  or  how  can  I  protect  Rowena  and 
my  father  ? 

Rebecca.  He  names  not  the  Jew  or  Jewess — yet  what  is 
our  portion  in  him  ?  and  how  justly  am  I  punished  by 
heaven  for  letting  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  him.^  {Aside.) 

Ivanhoe.  Something  I  must  do,  or  attempt ;  yet,  how 
can  I  determine,  until  I  know  how  matters  stand  without? 
Ha !  what  sounds  are  those  ?    Listen,  Rebecca ! 

Rebecca.  Yes  !  Yes  !  it  is  the  quiver  rattleth !  There  is 
the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield — the  noise  of  the  cap- 
tains, and  the  shouting  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Ha  !  they  prepare  for  war  then ! — Oh,  that  I 
could  but  drag  myself  to  yonder  window,  and  see  how  this 
brave  game  is  like  to  go ! — If  I  had  but  bow  to  shoot  a 
sbfcft,  or  a  battle  axe  to  strike,  were  it  but  a  single  blow 
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for  our  deliverance ! — It  is  in  vain — it  is  in  vain !    I  am 
alike  nerveless  and  weaponless  ! 

Rebecca.  Vex  not  thyself,  noble  Knight ; — the  sounds 
have  ceased  of  a  sudden  :  it  may  be  they  join  not  battle. 

Ivanhoe.  Thou  deemest  not  right,  Damsel :  this  dead 
pause  only  shews  that  the  men  are  at  their  posts  on  th« 
walls,  and  expecting  an  instant  attack.  What  we  have  heard 
was  but  the  distant  muttering  of  the  storm — it  will  burstanon 
in  all  its  fury. — Could  I  but  reach  yonder  window 

Rebecca.  Thou  wilt  but  injure  thyself  by  the  attempt, 
noble  Knight:  I  myself  will  stand  at  the  lattice,  and, de- 
scribe to  thee  as  I  can  what  passes  without. 

Ivanhoe.  You  must  not !  You  shall  not !  Each  lattice — 
each  aperture,  will  be  soon  a  mark  for  the  archers. — Some 
random  shot 

Rebecca.  It  shall  be  welcome  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Rebecca — dear  Rebecca !  this  is  no  maiden's 
pastime  !  Do  not  expose  thyself  to  wounds  and  death, 
and  render  me  for  ever  miserable,  for  having  given  thee 
occasion !  At  least  cover  thyself  with  yonder  ancient 
buckler,  and  shew  as  little  of  thy  person  at  the  lattice  as 
may  be. — 

[Rebecca  does  ai  desired. 
Now  then,  what  see'st  thou  ? 

Rebecca.  The  skirts  of  the  wood  seem  lined  with  ar- 
chers, although  only  a  few  are  advanced  from  its  dark 
shadow. 

Ivanhoe.  Under  what  banner  ? 

Rebecca.  Under  no  ensign  of  war  which  T  can  observe. 

Ivanhoe.  See'st  thou  who  they  be  that  act  as  leaders  ? 

Rebecca.  A  Knight,  clad  in  sable  armour,  is  the  most 
conspicuous — he  alone  is  armed  from  head  to  heel,  and 
seems  to  assume  the  direction  of  all  around  him. 

Ivanhoe.  Are  there  no  other  leaders  ? 

Rebecca.  None  of  mark  and  distinction,  that  I  can  ob- 
serve from  this  station ;  but  doubtless  the  other  side  of  the 
castle  is  also  assailed.  They  seem  even  now  preparing  to 
advance. — God  of  Zion  protect  us  !  What  a  dreadful  sight ! 
Those  who  advance  first,  bear  huge  shields,  and  defences 
made  of  plank ;  the  others  follow,  bending  their  bows  as 
they  come  on — they  raise  their  bows !— God  of  Moses 
forgive  the  creatures  thou  hast  made ! — I  can  look  no 
more  ! 

Ivanhoe.  And  I  must  lie  here,  like  a  bed-ridden  monk, 
while  the  game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death  is  played 
out  by  the  hands   of    others  ! — Look   from  (he  window 
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once  again,  kind  Maiden,  and  tell  me  if  they  yet  advance 
to  the  storm. — Look  for  the  Black  Knight,  fair  Rebecca — 
see  how  he  bears  himself :  for,  as  the  leader  is,  so  will  his 
followers  be. 

Rebecca.  I  see  him  not. 

Jvanhoe.  Foul  craven !  Does  he  shrink  from  the  helm, 
when  the  wind  blows  highest? 

Rebecca.  Oh,  no,  no,  no!  I  see  him  now — he  heads  a 
body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican 
— ^they  pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades — they  hew  down 
the  barriers  with  axes — his  high  black  plume  floats  abroad 
over  the  throng,  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of  tbe  slain — 
they  have  made  a  breach  in  the  barriers — they  rush  in — 
they  are  thrust  back  !  Bois  Guilbert  heads  the.  defenders ! 
I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press  !  He  and  the  Black 
Knight  fight  it  hand  to  hand  upon  the  breach,  amidst  the 
roar  of  their  followers,  who  watch  the  progress  of  the  strife. 
Heav'n  strike  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the 
captive ! — Ha !  he  is  down  !  he  is  down ! 

Ivanhoe.  Who  is  down  ? — For  our  dear  Lady's  sake  tell 
me  which  has  fallen  ? 

Rebecca.  The  Black  Knight ! — But  no : — the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  praised,  he  is  on  foot  again — and 
fights  as  if  there  was  twenty  men's  strength  in  his  single 
arm  I  His  sword  is  broken — he  snatches  an  axe  from  a 
yeoman — he  presses  Bois  Guilbert  with  blow  on  blow ! — 
The  giant  stoops  and  totters,  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of 
the  woodman  . — He  falls !  He  falls ! 

Ivanhoe.  Bois  Guilbert? 

Rebecca.  Bois  Guilbert ! — His  men  rush  to  his  rescue, 
headed  by  the  stern  De  Bracey !  Their  united  force  com- 
pels the  champion  to  pause — they  drag  Bois  Guilbert 
within  the  walls  I 

Ivanhoe.  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers — have 
they  not  ? 

Rebecca.  They  have !  They  have !  and  they  press  the 
besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall  I — Great  Creator  I  hast 
thou  given  men  thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be  thus 
cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren  ! 

Ivanhoe.  Think  not  of  that — this  is  no  time  for  such 
thoughts  ! — Who  yield !  Who  push  their  way  ? 

Rebecca.  The  besieged  have  the  better ! 

Ivanhoe.  Saint  George  strike  for  us  ! — Do  the  false  yeo- 
men give  way  ? 

Rebecca.  No:  they  bear  themselves  right  yeomanly—* 
the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern,  with  his  huge 
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axe — the  thunderbg  blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  hear 
them  above  all  the  din  and  shouts  of  the  battle :  stones  and 
beams  are  hurled  down  on  the  bold  champion — he  fegAlrdi 
them  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or  feathers  ! 

Ivanhoe.  By  Saint  John  of  Acre  !  mcthought  there  was 
but  one  man  in  England  that  might  do  such  a  dee1 ! 

Rebecca.  The  postern  gate  shakes !  It  crashes  !  It  is 
splintered  by  his  blows  !  They  rush  in  !  'i'he  outwork  is 
won!  Oh  heaven,  they  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battle- 
ments ! — Oh,  men — if  ye  be  indeed  men — spare  them  that 
can  resist  no  longer  ! 

Ivanhoe.  The  bridge !  the  bridge  which  coinmunicated 
with  the  castle  !    Have  they  won  that  pass  ? 

Rebecca.  No  :  the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank  on 
which  they  crossed !  Few  of  the  defenders  escaped  with 
him  into  the  castle — the  shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hear 
tell  the  fate  of  the  others! — Alas!  I  see  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  look  on  victory  than  on  battle ! 

Ivanhoe.  What  do  they  now,  maiden  ?— Look  forth  yet 
kgsan — this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed  I 

Rebecca.  Great  heaven,  they're  throwing  lighted  torches 
in  the  castle !  They  ford  the  moat !  The  Castle  fires  ! 
That  crash  !  The  wT)rk  of  flame  and  ruin  is  beginning — it 
burns !    What  can  we  do  to  save  ourselves  ? 

Ivanhoe.  Fly,  Rebecca,  and  save  thine  own  life>  for  no 
human  aid  can  avail  me ! 

Rebecca.  I  will  not  fly !  we  will  be  saved  or  perish  to- 
gether !— And  yet,  my  father !  my  father !  what  will  be 
thy  fate? — Ha!  the  Templer  here  again ? 

Enter  Bois  GuiLbERT. 

Bois  Guil.  I  have  found  thee !  I  have  foUnd  thee !  Thou 
shalt  find  I  will  keep  my  word,  to  share  we«l  and  woe 
with  thee. — There  is  but  one  patli  to  safety — I  hkte  cut  my 
way  through  fifty  dangers  to  point  it  out  to  thee— up,  and 
follow  me ! 

Rebecca.  Alone  !  no— I  will  not  follow  thee  !— If  thou 
wert  born  of  woman — if  thou  hast  but  a  touch  of  human 
eharity  in  thee— if  thy  heart  be  not  as  hard  as  thy  breast- 
plate—safe my  aged  Father !   Save  this  wounded  Knight ! 

BoU  Guil.  A  Knight,  Kebecca,  must  encounter  his 
fate,  whether  it  meet  him  in  the  shape  of  sword  or  flaihe — 
and  who  cares  how  or  where  a  Jew  meets  with  his'  ■  '- 

Rebecca.  Savage  Warrior !— Rather  will  I  perish  fa  the 
flames,  thtui  accept  safety  from  thee  ! 
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Bois  Guil.  Thou  shalt  not  choose,  Rebecca — once  didst 
thou  foil  me — never  mortal  did  so  twice. 
Rebecca.  Help!  Mercy!  Help! 

(Bois  Guilbert  bears  off  Rebecca. 

Ivanhoe.  Hound  of  the  Temple!  Stain  to  thine  order! 
Set  free  the  damsel  I — Traitorous  Bois  Guilbert,  it  is  Ivanhoe 
commands  ihee! — Villain!  I  will  have  thy  heart's  blood! — 
By  Heaven,  the  walls  give  way !  The  flames  are  circling  us 
around  !    Great  Heavens,  must  I  perish  here  ! 

(Loud  Crash — the    Walls  at  the  back  give  way,  and 
discover  the  Castle  in  Flames.) 

Bois  Guilbert!  Bois  Guilbert!  'tis  Ivanhoe  defies  thee  ! 


Enter  Black  Knight. 

Black  Knight.  Here  !  thank  Heaven  ! — I  had  not  found 
thee,  Wilfred,  but  for  thy  shouts. 

Ivanhoe.  If  thou  be'st  true  Knight,  think  not  of  me. — 
Pursue  yon  ravisher !  Save  the  Lady  Kowena  !  Look  to  the 
noble  Cedric  ! 

Black  Knight.  Think  not  of  them — see,  they  are  safe — 
thy  turn  is  next. 

fCedric  rushes  in  with  Athelstane,  Gurth  with  Row- 
ena,  Robin  Hood  with  Wamba,  followed  by  At- 
tendants—  they  return  thanks  to  Heaven. — Black 
Knight  points  out  the  Road  they  must  pursue. 
Attendants  raise  Ivanhoe — and  Cur  tain  falls  for  the 
Second  Act,  on  the  different  Parties  retreating 
amidst  the  burning  Ruins  in  safety.) 
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ACT.  III. 

SCENE  I. 

'ITie  Trystinff  Tree  in  the  Hart-Bill  Walk  oftht  Forest  of 
Torquilstone. 

Cedric,    Robin   Hood,  Black    Knight,   Wam^a, 
GuRTH,  the  Miller,  and  Outlaws,  discovered. 

Cedric,  Robin  Hood,  oHd  Black  Knight,  lying  under 
the  Trysting  Tree — Practicable  Tents  on  both  Sides  tht 
Stage — A  Pile  of  Booty  near  the  Centre. 

TRIO  AND  CHORUS. 

Wamba,  Gurth,  Miller,  and  Outlaws. 

Wamba,  Gurth,  and  Miller. 

There  came  three  merry  men,  from  south,  west,  and  north. 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay  ; 
To  win  the  widow  of  Wycombe  forth. 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  them  nay? 

Wamba. 

The  first  was  a  kni<!;ht,  and  from  Tynedale  he  came. 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay ; 
And  his  fathers,  God  &ave  us,  were  men  of  great  fame. 
And  where  was  the  widow. might  say  him  nay  ? 

Of  his  father  the  laird,  of  his  uncle  the  squire. 

He  boasted  in  rhyme  and  in  roundelay ; 
She  bade  him  go  bask  by  his  sea-coal  fire. 

For  she  was  the  widow  would  say  him  nay. 

Miller. 

The  next  that  came  forth  swore  by  blood  and  by  aaili. 

Merrily  sing  the  roundelay  ; 
Flur's  a  gentleman,  God  wot,  and  hur's  lineage  was  of  Wales, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay? 

Sir  David,  ap  Morgan,  ap  GrifKth,  ap  Hugh, 

Ap  Tudor,  ap  Rice,  quoth  his  roundelay ; 
She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many  was  too  few. 

And  she  bade  the  Welchman  wend  his  way. 
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Gurth. 

*  But  then  came  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman  of  Kent, 

Jollily  singing  his  roundelay  ; 

He  spoke  to  the  widow  of  living  and  rent. 

And  where  was  the  widow  could  say  him  nay  ? 

So  the  knight  and  the  squire  were  both  left  in  the  mire. 

Therefore  losing  their  roundelay  ; 
For  a  yeomen  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent. 
There  ne'er  was  a  widow  could  say  him  nay. 

Chortis. 
So  the  knight,  <S:c.  &c. 

Robin  Hood.  (Starting  up.)  A  right  merry  carol,  boys ; 
you  have  roused  us  up  roost  pleasantly. — Sir  Knight !  Noble 
Cedric !  What,  ho !  (rousing  them.)  the  morning  wears 
apace — we  must  to  business. — Who  hath  seen  our  chaplain? 
Where  is  our  curtal  Friar  ?  A  mass,  amongst  Christian  men, 
best  begins  a  busy  morning. 

Miller.  What,  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst?  He  hath  not 
bfen  seen  since  the  siege,  captain. 

Robin  Hood.  I  hope  no  harm  hath  o'erta'en  the  jolly 
priest — surely  he  hath  not  abidden  by  the  wine  pot  a  thought 
too  late. — Who  saw  him  since  the  castle  was  taken  ? 

Miller.  I  mark'd  him  busy  about  the  door  of  a  cellar, 
swearing  by  each  saint  in  the  calendar,  he  would  taste  the 
smack  of  Bois  Guilbert's  Gascoigne  wine. 

Robin  Hood.  Now  the  saints,  as  many  as  there  be  of 
them,  forefend,  lest  he  has  drunk  too  deep  of  the  wine- 
botts,  and  perished  by  the  fall  of  the  castle ! — Away,  Mil- 
ler !  Take  with  yon  enow  of  men — seek  the  place  where 
you  last  saw  him — throw  water  from  the  moat  on  the  scorch- 
ing ruins.  I  will  have  them  removed  stone  by  stone,  ere  I 
lose  my  curtal  Friar. 

[Exeunt  Miller  and  four  Outlaws. 

Noble  Cedric!  our  spoil  is  divided  into  two  portions  ;  do 
thou  make  choice  of  that  which  suits  thee,  to  recompense 
thy  people,  who  were  partakers  with  us  in  this  adventure. 

Cedric.  Worthy  yeoman!  my  heart  is  oppressed  with 
sadness — the  noble  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  is  no  more! 
Hopes  have  perished  with  him  which  can  never  return  :  my 
people,  save  the  few  who  are  now  with  me,  do  but  tarry  my 
presence  to  convey  his  honoured  remains  to  their  last  man- 
sion;     The  Lady  Rowena  is  desirous  to  return  to  Rother- 
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wood,  and  must  be  escorted  by  a  sufficient  force ;  bu  for 
that,  and  to  render  thanks  to  thee  and  thy  bold  yeomen  for 
the  life  and  honour  ye  have  saved,  I  had  long  ridden  on  ray 
way — for  the  booty,  I  value  it  not ;  neither  I  nor  any  of 
mine,  will  touch  the  value  of  a  Hard. 

Robin  Hood.  Nay,  but  we  did  but  half  the  work  at  most: 
take  of  the  spoil  what  may  reward  your  own  neighbours  and 
followers. 

Cedric.  I  am  rich  enough  to  reward  them  from  mine  own 
wealth. 

Wamba.  And  some  have  been  wise  enough  to  reward 
themselves.  They  do  not  march  off  empty-handed  altoge- 
ther— we  do  not  all  wear  moiley. 

Robin  Hood.  They  are  welcome — our  laws  bind  but  our- 
selves. 

Cedric.  But  thou,  my  poor  knave,  bow  shall  I  reward 
thee,  who  feared  not  to  give  thy  botly  to  chains  and  death, 
instead  of  mine?  All  forsook  me,  when  the  poor  fool  was 
faithful. 

Wamba.  Nay,  if  you  pay  my  services  with  the  water  of 
your  eye,  the  jester  must  weep  for  company,  and  then  what 
becomes  of  his  vocation  ? — Hut  Uncle,  if  you  would  indeed 
pleasure  me,  I  pray  you  to  pardon  my  playfellow  Gurth, 
who  stole  a  week  from  your  service  to  bestow  it  on  your 
sou. 

Cedric.  Pardon  him !  I  will  both  pardon  and  reward 
him.  Kneel  down,  Gurth!  (Gurth /^«ec/s.)  Serf  and  slave 
art  thou  no  longer,  but  freeman  and  landholder  shall  thou 
be  henceforth.  A  hyde  of  land  1  give  thee,  from  me  and 
mine  to  thee  and  thine,  ay,  and  for  ever,  and  heaven's 
malison  on  his  head  who  this  gainsays. 

Gurth.  Free,  and  a  landholder  !  a  smith,  and  a  file  to 
do  away  this  collar  from  the  neck  of  a  freeman  ! — Noble 
master!  doubled  is  my  strength  by  your  gift,  and  doubly 
will  I  fight  for  you  !  Thete  is  a  free  spirit  in  my  breast ! 
I  am  a  changed  man  to  myself,  and  all  around  ! 

Wamba.  Nay,  not  changed  to  me;  I  still  remember 
thee. — It  is  only  thou  who  art  likely  to  forget  both  us  and 
thyself. 

Gurth.  I  shall  forget  myself  indeed,  ere  I  forget  thee. 

Wamba.  Well,  think  not  I  envy  thee,  brother  Gurth: 
Ike  serf  sits  by  the  hall  fire,  when  the  freeman  must  forth 
to  the  field ;  and  better  a  fool,  than  a  wise  man  at  a  fray. 

Robin  Hood.  Well,  1  would  we  could  hear  some  tidings 
of  our  joyous  chaplain.  (A  shout  without.)  11a !  by  my 
fay,  this  is  even  he  ! 
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Ejiter  Triar,  leading  Isaac,  followed  by  Miller  and 
Outlaws. 

Fnar.  Make  room,  my  merry  men,  for  your  godly 
father  and  his  prisoner  !  cry  welcome  once  more !  I  come, 
uoble  leadei",  like  an  eagle,  with  my  prey  in  ray  clutch. 

Robin  Hood.  In  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas,  whom  hast 
thou  got  there  ? 

Friar.  A  captive  to  my  sword,  and  to  my  lance,  noble 
Captain ;  whom  I  have  redeem'd,  by  my  divinity,  from  a 
worse  captivity.  —Speak,  Jew!  Have  I  not  ransomed  thee 
from  Satan  ?  Hsive  I  not  taught  thee  thy  creed,  thy  Puter, 
and  thy  Ave  Maria  ?  Did  I  not  spend  the  whole  night  in 
drinking  to  thee,  and  in  expounding  of  mysteries  ? 

Isaac.  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  will  no  one  take  me  out 
of  the  keeping  of  this  mad — I  mean,  this  holy  man  ? 

Friar.  How,  Jew!  Dost  thou  recant  ?  Did  I  not  rescue 
thee  from  a  dungeon  I  had  mistaken  for  the  wine  cellar, 
and  took  thee  to  where  thou  hast  had  store  of  prayers,  and 
I  nought  but  sack  ? 

Miller.  We  can  bear  witness  to  that ;  for  when  Ave  cleared 
away  the  ruins,  we  lighted  on  a  spot,  where  we  found  a 
runlet  of  sack  half  empty,  the  Jew  half  dead,  and  the 
Friar  half  exhausted,  as  he  calls  it. 

Friar.  Ye  be  knaves  !  ye  lie !  It  was  you  and  your 
gormandizing  companions  that  drank  up  the  sack,  and 
called  it  your  morning  draught. — lam  a  Pagan,  an'  I  kept 
it  not  for  the  captain's  own  throat!  but  what  recks  it ; — the 
Jew  is  converted,  and  xmderstands  all  I  have  told  him 
very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  well  as  myself. 

Robin  Hood.  Is  this  true,  Jew  ?  Hast  thou  renounced 
thine  unbelief? 

Isaac.  May  I  so  find  mercy  in  your  eyes,  as  I  know  not 
one  word  the  reverend  prelate  spake  to  me  all  this  fearful 
night. — Alas  !  I  was  so  distraught  with  agony,  and  fear, 
and  grief,  that  had  our  Eloly  Father,  Abraham,  come  to 
preach  to  me,  he  had  found  but  a  deaf  listener. 

Friar.  Did'st  thou  not  promise,  dog,  to  give  all  thy 
substance  to  our  Holy  Order  ? 

Robin  Hood.  Hold,  hold  ;  here  conieth  one  may  con- 
vert this  Jew  forthwith,  and  end  this  needless  controversy : 
some  of  my  fellows  have  in  custody  a  jolly  monk,  who 
seemeth,  by  his  weai'ing  apparel,  to  have  been  on  a  visit  to 
his  Leman. 
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Enter  OvTLK-ws,  withTRiOR  Ay MER  in  Ctutody. 

Aymer.  Why,  how  now,  my  masters ;  what  order  is ' 
this  among  me  ?  Be  ye  Turks  or  Christians,  that  handle  a 
Churchman  thus  ?  menaced  with  corporal  punishment,  nay 
death,  an'  I  pay  not  down  400  crowns,  in  addition  to  the 
rings,  and  chains,  and  treasures  ye  have  robbed  me  of! 

Robin  Hood.  It  is  too  little  a  sum ;  you  must  pay  a  good 
romid  ransom.  Prior,  or  your  convent  is  likely  to  be 
called  to  a  new  election,  for  your  place  will  know  you  no  more. 

Aymer.  Well,  if  I  must  needs,  for  once,  hold  a  candle 
to  the  devil,  name  thy  lowest ! 

Friar.  Were  it  not  well,  Captain,  that  the  Prior  should 
name  the  Jew's  ransom,  and  the  Jew  name  the  Prior's  ? 

Robin  Hood.  Ay,  ay,  thou'rt  a  mad  knave,  but  thy  plan 
transcends : — Here,  Jew,  step  forth !  Look  at  that 
Holy  Father  Aymer,  and  tell  us  at  what  ransom  we 
should  hold  him ;  thou  knowest  the  income  of  his  convent^ 
I  warrant  thee. 

Isaac.  Assuredly,  I  have  tralBcked  with  the  good 
fathers,  and  bought  great  store. — Oh,  'tis  a  rich  abbey, 
«nd  they  do  live  upon  the  fat. — Six  hundred  crowns  the 
good  Prior  might  well  pay  to  jour  honour'd  valours,  and 
never  set  less  soi't  in  his  seat. 

Robin  Hood.  Six  himdred  crowns  !  I  am  content  I  thoti 
hast  well  spoken,  Isaac !  It  is  a  sentence.  Sir  Prior — 
Solomon  had  not  done  it  better  ! 

Aymer.  Ye  are  mad,  my  masters !  where  am  I  to  find 
such  a  sum  ? 

Itaac.  I  will  lend  it  thee,  most  reverend  Prior,  an'  thou 
wilt  grant  me  thy  note ! 

Robin  Hood.  He  shall  grant  thee  whatsoe'er  thou  dost 
list!  thou  shalt  lay  down  the  redemption  for  him,  and 
thyself  too  ! 

Isaac.  For  myself!  Ah,  cour.igeous  sirs !  I  am  a 
broken  and  impoverished  man  !  a  beggar's  staff  niiist  be 
my  portion  through  life,  supposing  I  were  to  pay  you  fifty 
crowns ! 

Robin  Hood.  The  Prior  shall  judge  of  that  matter  ! 
Now,  I  pray  you.  Father  Aymer— Can  the  Jew  afFord  a 
good  ransom  ? 

Aymer.  Can  he  afford  a  ransom  !  Is  he  not  Isaac  tff  York  ? 
rich  enough  to  redeem  the  captinty  of  the  ten  tribes  I  Since 
yoo  require  me  to  put  a  price  upon  the  Caitiff,  I  tell  you 
<^enly,  that  you  will  wrong  yourselves  if  you  take  from 
him  a  penny  under  a  thousand  crowns ! 
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Robin  Hood.  A  sentence  !  a  sentence  !  the  Christian  hat 
shewn  his  good  nurture,  and  dealt  with  us  more  generously 
than  the  Jew ! 

Isaac.  The  God  of  my  fathers  help  me  !  will  ye  hear  to 
the  ground  an  impoverished  creature  ?  I  am  this  day  child- 
less ;  and  will  ye  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  livelihood  ? 

Aymer.  Thou  wilt  have  the  less  to  provida^for,  Jew,  if 
thou  art  childless ! 

Isaac.  Alas,  my  Lord,  your  laws  permit  you  not  to 
know,  how  the  child  of  our  bosom  is  entwin'd  with  the 
strings  of  our  heart. — O  Rebecca !  Daughter  of  my  beloved 
Kachael,  were  each  leaf  on  that  tree  a  zeechin,  and  each 
zeechin  mine  own,  all  that  mass  of  wealth  would  I  give  to 
know,  whether  thou  art  alive,  and  escaped  the  hands  of 
the  Nazarene! 

Robin  Hood.  Thy  daughter,  Jew  ? 

Isaac.  Yes — yes — the  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee  ! 
Can'st  thou  tell  me  aught  of  her  safety? 

Robin  Hood.  I  can!  she  was  carried  off  by  the  proud 
Templar,  when  he  broke  through  our  ranks  yester  even. 
I  had  drawn  my  bow  to  send  a  shaft  after  him,  but  spared 
him  even  for  the  sake  of  the  damsel,  fearing  she  might 
take  harm  from  the  arrow. 

Isaac.  I  would  to  heaven  thou  had'st  shot,  though  the: 
arrow  had  pierced  her  bosom: — better  the  tomb  of  her 
fathers,  than  the  dishonourable  couch  of  the  licentious  and 
savage  Templar. — Ichobad  !  Ichobad !  the  glory  hath 
departed  from  my  house  ! 

Robin  Hood.  Friends,  the  old  man  is  but  a  Jew ;  nath- 
less,  his  grief  touches  me. — Isaac,  we  will  take  thee  at 
half  the  ransom  that  has  been  named,  leaving  thee  the 
other  to  treat  for  thy  daughter's  release. — Hasten  to  Bois- 
Guilbert,  ere  worse  comes  of  it : — thou  wilt  find  him  at 
the  next  Preceptory  House  of  his  order,  so  say  our  scouts. 

Isaac.  Wealth  and  a  blessing  to  thee,  and  thine,  whoms 
I  may  not  call  good,  but  cannot,  will  not  call  evil. 

Aymer.  I  grieve  for  the  maiden  Rebecca — she  is  of  fair: 
and  comely  countenance ;  Bois  Guilbert  knows  me,  I  can 
and  may  do  much  with  him ;  bethink  thee  how  thou  may*st 
deserve  my  good  word  with  him  ? 

Isaac.  Alas !  Alas !  On  every  hand  the  spoilers  rise 
against  me ! 

Robin  Hood.  Make  him  thy  friend,  Isaac !  Ply  him 
with  gold ! — thou  can'st  easy  do  it. — I  heed  not  thy  vows 
of  poverty. — What,  man  !  Know  I  not  the  very  iron  chest 
in  which  thou  dost  keep  thy  money  ?  Know  I  not  the  great 
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stone  under  the  apple  tree,  that  leads  into  tlie  vaulted 
chamber,  beneath  tliy  garden,  at  York?  But,  fear  nothing; 
we  are  of  old  acquaintance. — Do'st  not  remember  the  sick 
yeoman,  thy  daughter,  Rebecca,  redeem^  from  prison  at 
York,  and  kept  in  thy  house  until  his  health  was  restored, 
when  thou  did'st  dismiss  him  recover'd,  and  with  a  piece 
of  money  ? 

Isaac.  Dickon — Bend-the-bow  ? 

Robiji  Hood.  The  same ; — Shall  I  treat  with  the  Prior, 
to  recover  Ihy  daughter? 

Isaac.  Alas!  good  Dickon!  never  was  deed  more  Chris- 
tian;— but  thou  art  mistaken:  I  have  no  money,  only  some 
poor  merchandize.  .  Thou  wilt  keep  the  vaulted  chamber 
secret. 

Robin  Hood.  A  plague  on  thy  fears  and  avarice.  JPrior, 
the  Jew  gives  thee  one  hundred  marks  to  intercede  with 
thine  ally,  Bois  Gnilberf,  for  his  daughter. 

Ayvicr.  One  hundred  marks!  I  will  be  moved  :  where 
are  my  tiiblefs?  (  Writes.) — Bear  that  to  Bois  Guilbert,  and, 
if  well  back'd  with  thy  broad  gold,  fear  not  thy  daughter's 
safety. 

Robin  Hood.  Go,  then,  thy  several  ways:  I  take  thy 
word,  good  Isaac,  for  the  ransom.  Harkyc  !  be  liberal  of 
thine  offers  for  Rebecca  ;  trust  me,  the  gold  thou  shall  spare 
in  her  cause,  will  hereafter  give  thee  more  agony,  than  if  it 
were  poured  molten  down  thy  throat. — Away  !  my  men  will 
guide  thee. 

{Exeunt  Isaac  and  Aymer  opposite  sides,  attended  by 
Outlaws.) 

That  business  settled,  we  will  now  to  banquet :  down  yonder 
dingle  roasts  a  savory  buck.  Sir  Knight,  {To  Black  KnigJit) 
if  you  disdain  not  to  grace  by  your  acceptance  a  bugle  1 
have  once  worn,  I  will  pray  you  to  keep  this  as  a  memorial 
of  your  gallant  bearing;  and,  if  ever  you  are  beset  in  any 
forest  between  Trent  and  Tees,  wind  three  notes  on  it  thus, 
(sounds  Horn)  and  it  may  chance  you  shall  find  helpers  and 
rescue. 

Black  Knirfht.  Gramercy  for  thy  gift,  bold  yeoman;  and 
better  lu-lp  than  thine  and  tlf^  rangers  would  I  never  seek, 
were  it  at  mv  utnioiit  need. 

Robin  Hood.  To  our  sylvan  banquet  then,  noble  Cedric, 
SirKniglil,  frionds,  and  followers. 

Black  Anight.  Nay,  as  I  have  already  told  Sir  Cedric, 
in  reply  to  his  invitation  to  Rolherwood,  I  have  matters  of 
high  and  immediate  import  that  call  me  hence ;    hereaAer 
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I  may  be  thy  guest,  and  then  may  claim  a  boon  of  him  he 
may  not  all  expect. 

Cedric.  Whate'er  it  be,  I  swear  to  grant  it  for  thy  noble 
service: — Farewell,  most  gallant  Knight!  Now,  Yeoman, 
for  thy  banquet,  ere  Rowena  'waits  me. 

Black  Knight  Farewell,  brave  Outlaw,  till  next  we  meet, 
my  benison  be  on  you. 

[Exeunt  Robin  Hood,  Cedric,  and  Outlaws. 

(Manent  Black  Knight,  Gurtb,  and  Waraba.J 

Black  Kniijht.  Brave  Cedric  gone,  now  for  our  wounded 
charge,  good  Waraba,  whom  our  joint  care  and  Gurth's 
hath  placed  in  safety  within  yon  tent.     Wilfred !  Ivanhoe  ! 

Enter  Ivan  hoe /rom  the  Tent,  right  hand. 

Ivanhoe.  (Kneels.)  My  deliverer ! 

Black  Knight.  Rise  ! — After  our  last  night's  counsel,  there 
needs  no  more  be  said.  We  will  meet  at  Coningsburg,  the 
castle  of  the  deceased  Athelstane,  since  there  thy  father 
Cedric  holds  the  funeral  feast  for  ills  noble  relation.  I 
would  see  your  Saxon  kindred  together.  Sir  Wilfred,  and 
become  better  acquainted  with  them  than  heretofore.  There 
it  shall  be  my  task  to  reconcile  thee  to  thy  father,  as  it  now 
shall  be  to  introduce  thee  to  thy  love. 

Ivanhoe.  Wilt  thou  not  let  me  guard  thy  sacred  footsteps  ? 

Black  Knight.  Nay,  rest  this  day,  thou  wiit  have  scarce 
strength  enough  to  journey  on  the  next.  I  will  have  no 
guide  with  me  but  honest  Wamba,  who  can  play  priest  or 
fool,  as  I  shall  be  most  in  the  humour. 

Wamba.  With  all  my  heart !  I'd  feign  see  the  feasting  at 
Athelstane's  funeral,  for  an  it  be  not  full  and  frequent,  he'll 
certainly  rise  up,  if  its  only  to  knock  the  Cook  down,  and 
that  would,  indeed,  be  a  sight  worth  seeing.  We  shall  pair 
prettily  enough,  for  my  Tolly  will  succeed  where  your 
valour  fails,  and  your  braveri(  get  me  out  of  the  scrapes 
my  wit  may  get  me  into. 

Black  Knight.  Tis  well.  Now,  Wilfred,  will  I  see  thee 
in  the  arms  of  thy  love,  and  then  depart. — Wamba,  awake 
Rowena  witii  some  stirring  carol. 

Wamba.  That  will  I.  —  I  will  sing  you  as  'twere  any 
nightingale — soft  and  amatory  ;  and,  more,  to  recommend 
myself  to  the  lady,  will  borrow  my  character  from  my  young 
master,  Wilfred. 

K 
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DVE/rT.~(  Wamba  and  Rowma.)  ' 

Wamba. 

Howena  I  Roweua  !  love,  up  is  the  sun ; 
Kowena  !  Rowena  !  love,  day  is  begun  ; 
Mists  are  dispersing,  love,  birds  singing  free. 
Up  in  tlie  morn,  love,  Rowena  to  me. 
■Rowena  !   Roweua  !  love,  up  in  the  morn. 
The  hunter  is  winding  blithe  sounds  on  his  horn  j 
The  echo  sings  merry  from  rock  and  from  tree, 
Tis  time  to  arouse  thee,  Rowena,  for  me. 

Rowena.  (From  Tent,  left  hand.) 

O  Wilfred  !  love,  Wilfred  !  awake  me  not  yet. 
Around  my  soft  pillow  while  softer  dreams  flit; 
For  what  are  the  joys  that  in  waking  we  prove, 
Coni|)ared  to  these  visons,  O  Wilfred  !  my  love ! 
Let  the  birds  to  the  rise  of  the  mist,  carol  shrill, 
Lc^  the  hunter  blow  out  his  loud  horn  on  the  Mil ; 
"Softer  sounds  !  softer  pleasures  !  in  slutnber  I  prove, 
13ut  think  not  I  dreamt  of  thee,  Wilfred,  my  lovel 

(Rowena  enters  from  Tent;  sees  Ivanhoe;  rushes  into 
his  arms.  Gurth,  Wamba,  and  Black  Knight  beholU 
the  meeting  with  pleamre. — Scene  closes  on  them. 


SCENE  II. 

Gardens  of  the  Preceptory  at  Templestow. 

JEnter  LucAS  Beaumanoir,   Grand  Master  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  Philip  de  Malvoisin. 

Beaumanoir.  It  is  but  too  true,  the  irregularities  of  our 
brethren  in  England  are  even  more  gross  than  those  iu 
France.  Thoiigh  they  were  commanded  to  extirpate  luagic 
and  heresy,  they  are  charged  with  studying  the  accursed 
cabalistical  secrets  of  the  Jews,  and  the  magic  of  the 
Paynim  Saracens  ;  and  though  they  should  shun  the  glance 
of  a  woman  as  the  eye  of  a  basilisk,  they  hold  commerce 
not  only  with  daughters  of  their  own  race,  bnt  those  uf 
the  accursed  heathen,  and  still  more  accursed  Israelites. 

Malvoisin.  I  confess  it  with  grief,  reverend  father, — ■ 
pray  heaven  he  know  not  of  Bois  Guilbert's  sojourn  here, 
with  fair  Rebecca.  (Aside.)  • 

Beaumanoir.  But  I  will  slay  tlie  sinners  ;    I  will  purify 
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the  fabric  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  unclean  stones,  in  which 
the  plague  is,  I  will  remove  and  cast  out  of  the  building. 

Enter  Damian. 

What  tidings  now?  Speak!  Damian, — we  permit  thee. 
What  is  thine  errand  ? 

Damian.  A  Jew  stands  without  the  gate,  noble  and  reve- 
rend father,  who  prays  to  speak  with  Brother  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert. 

Beaumanoir.  A  Jew  !  and  speak  to  Bois  Guilbert !  Thou 
wer't  right  to  give  me  knowledge  of  it.  Lead  the  Jew  to 
our  presence,  and  have  a  guard  ready  to  wait  our  sudden 
call. 

Damian.  I  will,  most  holy  sir, — the  Jew  is  here. 

Enter  Is  A  AC,: — dratvs  back  in  terror; 

Beaumanoir.  Fear  nothing  for  thy  wretched  person, 
Jew,  but  speak  the  truth.  What  is  thy  business  with  Brian 
de  Bois  Guilbert  ? 

Isaac.  I  am  bearer  of  a  letter,  so  please  your  reverend 
valour,  to  that  good  Knight,  from  Prior  Aymer. 

Beaumanoir.  Said  I  not,  Malvoisin,  that  these  were  evil 
time^?  A  Cistercian  Prior  sends  a  letter  to  a  soldier  of 
the  Temple,  and  finds  no  fitter  messenger  than  this,  an 
unbelieving  Jew  !  Give  me  the  letter! — back,  dog!  I  touch 
not  unbelievers,  save  with  the  sword  !  Malvoisin  \  take 
thou  the  letter  from  the  Jew,  and  give  it  me. 

Malvoisin.  This  will  betray  all.  {Aside.).  Reverend 
father,  thou  wilt  not  break  the  seal  ? 

Beaumanoir.  Assuredly  !  (Reads.)  Here  is  goodly  stuff 
for  one  Christian  man  to  write  to  another  : — "  Aymer,  by 
divine  grace.  Prior,  &c.  &:c.  to  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guil- 
bert, wishes  health,  with  the  bounties  of  Bacchus,  and  of 
my  Lady  Venus. —  We  have  learned,  from  Outlaws,  of  thy 
misfortune,  and  that  thou  hast  escaped  with  that  Jewish 
sorceress,  whose  black  eyes  have  bewitched  thee. — We 
are  heartily  rejoiced  at  thy  safety,  nevertheless  Ave  pray 
thee  to  be  on  thy  guard  in  the  matter  of  this  second  Witch 
of  Endor,  for  we  are  privately  assured,  your  Grand 
Master  comes  from  Normandy,  expressly  to  amend  your 
misdoings."  What  say'st  thou  to  this,  Malvoisin?  No 
wonder  we  lose  place  by  place  before  the  Infidels  in  the 
Holy  Land,  when  we  have  such  Churchmen  as  this  Aymer  ! 
What  meaneth  he  by  this  Second  Witch  of  Endor  ? 

Malvoisin.  'Tis  merely  an  expression  of  dalliance. 

Beaumanoir.  Nay  !  nay  !  there  is  more  in  it  than  thou 
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dost  guess !  tliis  llebecca  of  York  was  a  pupil  o(  that 
Miriam,  of  whom  thou  hast  heard  !  thou  shall  hear  the 
Jew  own  it  even  now  ! — Thy  daughter,  then,  is  prisoner 
with  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert?  (to  Isaac.) 

Isaac.  Ay;  reverend  valorous  Sir,  and  whatsoever 
ransom  a  poor  man  may  pay  for  her  deliverance 

Bcaumanoir.  Peace  '.  this,  thy  daughter,  hath  practised 
the  heart  of  healing,  hath  she  not  ? 

Isaac.  Ay,  gracious  Sir ;  and  Knight,  and  Yeoman, 
Vassal,  and  Squire,  may  bless  the  goodly  gift  heaven  hath 
assigned  to  her ; — but  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Jacob 
was  upon  her. 

Beautnanoir.  See,  Brother,  the  deceptions  of  the  de- 
vouring enemy !  thy  daughter  worketh  her  cures,  I  doubt 
not,  by  words,  and  sigils,  and  other  cabalistical  mysteries. 

Isaac.  Nay,  reverend  and  brave  Knight,  it  was  in  chief 
measure,  by  a  balsam  of  marvellous  virtue. 

Beaumanoir.  Where  had  she  that  secret  ? 

Isaac.  It  was  delivered  to  her  by  Miriam,  a  sage  Matron 
of  our  tribe,  so  please  you  ! 

Beaumanoir.  Ah!  false  Jew!  was  it  from  that  witch 
Miriam,  the  abomination  of  whose  enchantments  has  been 
heard  of  in  every  Christian  Land.  Her  body  was  burnt  at 
a  stake,  her  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds;  and 
so  be  it  with  me  and  my  order,  if  I  do  not  as  much  to 
her  pupil,  and  more  also. — Damian,  spurn  this  Jew  from 
the  gate ;  shoot  him  dead,  if  he  oppose,  or  turn  again  ! — 
With  his  daughter  we  will  deal  as  the  Christian  law,  and 
our  high  ofbce  warrant. 

Isaac.  Alas  !  for  the  daughter  of  my  house  !  woe  for  the 
daughter  of  Zion !  will  not  my  gold — my  tears — my  prayers 
prevail?  Rebecca!  Rebecca! 

Beaumanoir.  Off,  infidel  dog!  and  Egypt's  plague  be 
on  thee ! 

[Damian  and  Attendants  force  Isaac  off. 
Prepare  the  judgment  hall,  and  cite  the  witch  for  trial .'  I'll 
mean  time  seek  our  sinful  Brother  Brian,  and  yield  such 
admonition  as  is  meet. — Away  ! 

[Exeunt  Beaumanoir  and  Malvoisiu. 

SCENE  III. 

State  Apartment  in  York  Caitle. 
Enter  Prince  John  and  Attendants. 
John.  De  Bracey !  Bois  Guilbert  absent !  Isaac  the  Jew 
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too,  vanished,  and  with  him  all  the  hopes  of  money  he  and 
his  brethren  promised  to  provide !  this  is  indeed  a  periloiu 
deficiency — the  traitors !  to  desert  me  at  this  pinch ! — Whom 
have  we  here  ?  De  Bracey ,  by  the  rood !  in  a  strange 
'guise  methinks  he  comes  before  us.  i,.'. 

Enter  De  Bracey,  as  from  Battle,  followed  by  Page. 

De  Bracey  !  what  means  this  ?  speak,  I  charge  thee  J 
Are  the  Saxons  in  rebellion  ?  thou  wert  wont  to  be  a  man ! 
where  is  the  Templar  ?  where  the  Jew,  old  I.«aac  ? 

Bracey.  The  Templar  is  fled  !  the  Jew  you'll  never  see 
again !  he  has  found  a  red  grave  among  the  blazing  rafters 
of  our  castle,  from  which  I  alone  have  escaped  to  tell  you. 

John.  Cold  news  to  us — though  you  speak  of  fire  and 
conflagration  ! 

Bracey.  But  the  worst  news  is  not  yet  said — Richard  is 
in  England. 

John.  Richard  in  England  !  thou  ravest !  it  cannot  be  ! 

Bracey.  It  is  as  true  as  truth  itself!  I  was  his  prisoner, 
and  spoke  with  him. 

John.  With  Richard  Plantagenet,  say'st  thou  ? 

Bracey.  With  Richard  Plantagenet !  with  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion !  with  Richard  of  England  ! 

John.  And  thou  wert  his  prisoner?  he  is  then  at  Ih? 
head  of  a  power  ? 

Bracey.  No;  only  a  few  outlawed  yeoman  were  around 
him,  and  to  these  his  person  is  unknown:  1  Leaid  him  say 
he  was  about  to  depart  from  them. — He  joined  them  only 
to  assist  them  at  the  storming  of  Torquilstone. 

John.  Ay,  such  indeed  is  the  fashion  of  Richard  ! — a 
true  knight  errant  he,  and  will  wander  in  wild  adventure, 
trusting  the  prowess  of  his  single  arm,  like  any  Sir  Guy, 
or  Sir  Bevis,  while  the  weighty  affairs  of  his  kingdom 
slumber,  and  his  own  safety  is  endangered.  -  ^^  ha;  dost 
thou  propose  to  do,  De  Bracey  ?  There  is  but  one  i  oad  to 
safety ;  this  object  of  terror  journies  alone — he  must  be 
met  withal. 

Bracey.  And  quieted ! 

John.  Nay,  nay,  I  said  not  that!  I  mean  not  that  you 
should  slay  him!  a  prison  were  better;  and  whether  in 
Britain  or  Austria,  what  matters  it  ? 

Bracey.  The  best  prison.  Prince,  is  that  which  is  made 
by  the  sexton  : — no  dungeon  like  a  church  vault!  I  have 
said  my  say. 

John.  But  who  — — 

Bracey..  Stay  not  for  that!  I  will  take  on  me  the  con- 
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duct  of  this  perilous  enterprize ;  and  if  you  receive  suck 
news,  as  I  trust  to  send  you,  our  enterprize  will  no 
longer  wi  ar  a  doubtful  aspect. —  Page!  hie  to  my  lodgings, 
and  tell  my  armourer  to  be  there  in  readiness  with  Stephen 
Steelhtai  t,  broad  Thoresby,  and  the  three  trusty  spears  of 
Spying  law  !  And  now  adieu,  my  Prince. 

John.  My  better  genius  !  good  fortune  speed  your  aims! 
Farewell !  Once  more  1  breathe  in  safety  ! 

[^Exennt  Prince  John  and  De  Bracey. 

SCENE  IV. 

Grand  Hall  in  the  Preceptory  of  Torquilstone,  fitted  up 
for  the  Trial  of  Rebecca. 

Enter  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  Malvoisin,  Bois  Guil- 
BERT,  Damian,  and  Knight's  Templars  in  grand 
Proce5sio»;— Rebecca  guarded; — Beaumanoir  seats 
himself  on  the  Throne  of  Judgment ; — Dam  I  AN  marshals 
the  Court ;  another  Brother  of  the  Order  attends  to  take 
Depositions. — Rebecca  is  marched  down  on  one  side 
the  Stage ; — Bois  Guilbert  slowly  takes  the  front  of  the 
Stage  on  the  opposite  side; — Malvoisin  watches,  and 
follows  him  anxiously. 

Bois  Guil.  {Aside.)  Oh,  Rebecca!  thou  art  like  to  cost 
nie  dear !  Why  cannot  I  abandon  thee  to  thv  fate  ?  But  no, 
love  is  too  strong;  one  effort  will  I  make  to  save  thee  !  yet, 
ah,  beware  of  ingratitude!  If  I'm  again  repulsed,  my 
vengeance  shall  prove  fiercer  than  my  love! — The  life  and 
honour  of  Bois  Guilbert  must  not  be  hazarded,  where 
contempt  and  reproaches  prove  his  only  reward. 

Beaumanoir.  Daughter  of  an  accursed  race !  stand 
forward ! 

Rebecca.  What  is  thy  purpose  Avitli  Rebecca? 

Damian.  'Tis  not  for  thee  to  question,  but  to  obey :  — 
thou  art  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  grand  master  of 
our  holy  order,  to  answer  for  thine  offences. 

Rebecca.  May  the  God  of  Abraham  be  praised!  the 
name  of  a  judge,  though  an  enemy  to  my  people,  is  to  me 
M  the  name  of  a  protector ! 

Beaumanoir.  8ee,  Damian,  how  this  holy  work  disturbs 
our  Brother  Brian  !  To  this,  can  the  light  looks  of  woman, 
aided  bv  the  prince  of  darkness,  bring  a  valiant  and  worthy 
knight!  Seest  thou?  he  cannot  look  upon  us;  nay,  nor  on 
her!  Who  knows,  by  what  impulse  from  his  tormentor,  his 
hands  now  form  those  cabalistic  signs  upon  the  floor  ? 
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Damian.  It  is,  iudeed,  most  pitiable. 

Beaumanoir.  Reverend  and  valiant  men,  Brothers  and 
Knights  of  this  our  Holy  Order,  we  have  summoned  to 
our  presence  a  Jewish  woman,  by  name  Rebecca,  one 
infamous  for  witcheries  and  deceit,  who  hath  ensnared 
our  Brother,  brave  Brian  Bois  Guilbert,  by  charms  and 
sorceries,  with  other  acts  worthy  immediate  death. — Stand 
forth  in  witness,  ye  who  know  these  doings,  that  justice 
may  be  satisfied  with  our  dread  punishment  of  a  most 
infidel  enchantress. 

Damian.  None  stand  in  accusation,  mighty  Sir,  but 
here  is  one  would  speak  in  her  behalf! 

Beaumanoir.  He  must  be  heard. — Stand  forth! 

Enter  HiGG,  the  Son  of  Snell. 

Bois  Guil.  For  this  at  least  thou  hast  my  blessing,  fat**, 
(Aside.) 

Rebecca.  Great  Judge  of  Israel,  prove  my  strong  de- 
fence in  this  my  hour  of  danger ! 

Beaumanoir.  Now,  fellow — what  say'st  thou  ? 

Iligg.  Gracious  sir,  she  cured  me  of  the  palsy.  I  la- 
boured for  her  father,  wealthy  Isaac — a  joiner,  an' it  please 
sow:  her  sovereign  balsam  gave  the  use  of  limbs  I  had 
deem'd  lost  for  ever — 'twas  most  miraculous! 

Beaumanoir.  Clear  proof  of  witchcraft. 

Migg.  Witchcraft! 

Beaumanoir.  Peace,  slave — ^begone !  There's  many 
here  to  tell  the  same  tale  as  thou  of  most  miraculous  cures 
and  wond'rous  healings  :  'twas  by  no  mortal  art  effected, 
but  by  damn'd  sorcery  ! — Hast  thou  the  balsam  that  tho\i 
spoke  of? 

Higg.  Tis  here,  so  please  you — what  have  I  been  doing  '■ 
(Aside.) 

Beaumanoir.  (looking  at  the  box)  Hum !  Unknown  cha- 
racters— ay,  cabalistical ! 

Rebecca.  Nay,  nay,  they  are  but  Hebrew,  mighty  t'ii — 
They're  purchased  to  destroy  me ! 

Beaumanoir.  What,  fellow,  is  thy  name  ? 

Higg.^  Higg,  sir — the  son  of  Snell. 

Beaumanoir.  Then  Higg  the  son  of  Snell,  I  tell  thee, 
knave,  'twere  better  thou  hadst  still  remained  bed-ridden, 
than  have  been  cured  by  diabolic  charms. — Unveil, 
Rebecca ! 

Rebecca.  'Tis  not  the  wont,  sir,  of  the  daughters  of  ovir 
people,  to  uncover  their  facets,  when  alone  in  an  assembly 
ol   Ktrano'crs. 
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Beaumanoir.  What's  this?  Refuse!  Damian,  tear  off 
that  screen. 

Rebecca.  Nay,  for  the  love  of  your  own  daughters ! — 
But  no,  you  have  no  daughters,  or  you  would  not  thus 
maltreat  the  humblest  woman  — but  for  flie  remembrance 
X)f  your  mothers — for  tbe  love  of  your  sisters,  and  of  female 
decency,  let  me  not  thus  be  handled  in  your  presence.  I 
will  obey  you — ye  are  elders  among  your  people — and  at 
your  command  I  will  shew  the  features  of  an  ill-fated 
maiden,  (uvveils.) 

HLgij.  Let  me  go  forth !  Wretch  thdt  I  am ! — To  look 
vpon  her  face  again  will  kill  me — for  I  have  been  her  mur- 
derer! (Aside.) 

Bois  Gvil.  She  must  not,  shall  not  die !  Yet  how  to  save 
her! — Ha!  my  tablets! 

( Writes — and  with  a  rapid  motion  conveys  a  Scroll 
unseen  into  Rebecca's  hand,  who  receives  it  as  if 
nnctmsciovsly.) 

Beaumanoir.  Now,  woman,  hast  thou  ought  else  to  say 
against  the  sentence  of  indignant  condemnation  it  is  mj 
grateful  duty  to  pronounce  ? 

Rebecca.  T' invoke  your  pity  would,  T  am  aware,  be  use- 
less, as  'twere  mean.  — I  but,  reliev'd  by  simple  skill  the 
sick :  if  that  be  witchcraft,  I  am  guilty  of  it.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  my  people — I  had  almost  said  my  country — but, 
alas,  we  have  no  country.  For  my  oppressor,  Heav'n  be 
judge  between  us!  I'd  rather  undergo  ten  thousand  deaths, 
than  yield  me  to  the  suit  he  urg'd  upon  me !  Friendless, 
defenceless,  and  his  prisoner — I'll  not  return  on  him  the 
•  charge  he  brings  against  me — but  to  himself — yes,  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert !  I  appeal  to  thee,  whether  these  accusa- 
tions are  not  false — are  not  as  monstrous,  Knight,  as  they 
are  deadly  ? 

Bois  Guil.  She  cuts  my  heart!  By  Heav'n,  I  cannot 
answer ! 

Rebecca.  Speak !  if  thou'rt  a  man — if  tbou'rt  a  Christian, 
speak  ! — I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit  thou  dost  wear— by 
the  name  thou  dost  inherit — by  the  knighthood  thou  dost 
vaunt — by  the  honour  of  thy  mother-*- by  the  tomb  and 
bones  of  thy  father !  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me,  are  not  these 
things  true  ? 

Beaumanoir.  Answer  her,  brother,  if  thou  hast  the 
power. 

Bois  Guil.  (to  Rebecca.)  The  scroll !    The  scroll ! 

Beaumanoir.  (Overhearing.)  The  scroll!  This  is  indeed 
full  testimony. 
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The  victim  of  her  witcheries  can  only  name  the  fatal 
scroll,  the  spell  inscribed  on  which  no  doubt  compels  his 
«ilence. 

Rebecca.  The  scroll!  What's  this?  (looking  at  the 
Writing  Bois  Guilbert  had  given  her.)  "  Demand  a  cham- 
pion!" 

Beaumanoir.  Hast  thou  aught  else  to  say,  Rebecca  ? 

Rebecca.  One  chance  of  life  is  still  left  to  me,  e'en  by 
your  own  fierce  laws. — Life  has  been  miserable  to  me, 
(that  is,  of  late)  but  I  will  not  cast  away  the  gift  of  God, 
while  he  affords  me  the  means  of  defending  it — I  deny 
this  charge — I  maintain  my  innocence — I  challenge  the 
ordeal  of  Trial  by  Combat,  and  will  appear  by  champion ! 

Beaumanoir.  And  who,  Rebecca,  will  draw  sword  for  a 
sorceress  ?  Who  will  be  the  champion  of  a  Jewess  ? 

Rebecca.  Heav'n  will  raise  me  up  a  champion !  It  cannot 
be,  that  in  merry  England  -  tlie  hospitable — the  generous — 
the  free — where  so  many  are  found  ready  to  peril  their 
lives  for  honour,  there  shall  not  be  found  one  to  fight  for 
justice. — But  it  is  enough  that  I  challenge  the  Trial  by 
Combat — there  lies  my  gage,  (throws  down  her  Glove.) 

Beaumanoir.  Give  me  her  glove.  This  is  but  a  slight,  a 
frail  gage,  for  a  purpose  so  deadly.  See'st  thou,  Rebecca, 
as  this  thin  and  light  glove  of  thine  is  to  one  of  our  heavy 
gauntlets,  so  is  thy  cause  to  that  of  the  Temple,  for  it 
is  our  order  thou  hast  defied. 

Rebecca.  Cast  my  innocence  into  the  scale,  and  the 
glove  of  silk  shall  outweigh  the  glove  of  iron. 

Beaumanoir.  We  accede  to  thy  demands — and  name 
the  victim  of  thy  arts,  Bois  Guilbert,  for  our  champion. 
Him  it  doth  most  concern,  and  he  best  knows  the  truth. 

Bois  Guil.  Me  fight  against  Rebecca ! 

Beaumanoir.  How  !  will  he  not  receive  the  gage  ? 

Malvoisin.  Are  you  mad?  (Aside  to  Bois  Guil.) — Yes — 
yes — he  will — he  does ! 

Beaumanoir.  Tis  well :  to-morrow  shall  the  fight  be 
fought. — Till  then  thou  hast  to  find  a  champion,  Jewess. 

Rebecca.  A  most  brief  space ;  but  Heav'n  will  be  my  aid. 

Beaumanoir.  Break  up  the  court! — Guard  well  your 
prisoner,  Damian! — Come,  brothers!  Champion, follow  ! 

(Exeunt  Beaumanoir  o?irf  Templars,  Malvoisin  /b^'ciw^r 

onward  Bois  Guilbert. Manent  Rebecca,  Higg, 

Damian,  and  Guards.) 

Rebecca.  And  is  there  no  one  here  then,  that  for  the 
lore  of  justice,  or  of  gold,  will  seek  my  father,  and  relate 
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my  peril  ? — Am  I  in  English  land  to  be  deprived  of  iwjr 
poor  chance  of  safety,  for  want  of  that  charity  which 
would  not  have  been  refused  to  the  worst  of  criminals  ? 

Higg.  {coming  forward.)  No:  I  am  but  a  maimed  man ; 
but,  that  I  move  at  all,  I  owe  to  your  assistance — and 
I  will  do  your  errand  :  perhaps  I  may  repair  with  my  legs 
the  mischief  I've  done  with  my  tongue.  Alas !  I  little 
thought  when  I  was  boasting  of  your  charity,  that  I  was 
leading  you  into  danger ! 

Sebecca.  Heav'n  is  all-righteous! — Seek  out  Isaac  of 
York.  Here  is  that,  to  pay  for  man  and  horse.  Let  him 
have  this  scroll. — Surely  a  champion  will  be  raised  up  for 
me. — Farewell,  and  speed  thee  !  for  life  and  death  are  in 
thy  haste. 

Higg.  Fear  not. — Some  now  might  fear  to  hazard  their 
soul  by  interfering  in  this  business,  but  she  saved  my  body, 
and  I'll  e'en  chance  all  that  comes. — Fear  not,  Jew  dam- 
sel, I'll  find  old  Isaac,  and  help ; — or  die  in  the  attempt. 

[Exit  Higg. 

Rebecca.  Generous  creature ! — Thus  do  good  deeds  re- 
ward themselves,  and  I  will  not  despair, — On  to  my  dun- 
geon, guards ! 

Enter  Bois  Guilbert,  hastily. 

Bois  Gnil.  I  have  escaped  from  them  ! — Hold,  Rebecca ! 
Thou  art  condemned,  and  I  am  ntade  thy  adversary — no 
matter — thy  friend  ,and  protector  I  will  yet  be  ;  but  mark 
at  what  risk,  and  then  blame  me  not  if  I  make  my  stipu- 
lations, before  I  off'er  up  all  that  my  life  has  hitherto  held 
dear,  to  save  the  life  of  a  Jewish  maiden.  If  I  appear 
not  in  the  li^^ls  against  thee,  I  lose  name  and  rank  :  if  I  do 
appear,  I  must  maintain  my  name  and  arms — and  if  I 
do  so,  champion'd  or  unchampion'd,  thou  diest  by  the  stake 
and  faggot,  for  none  e'er  coped  with  me,  save  Richard 
Coeur  de  Liou,  and  his  minion  Ivanhoe — Richard  is  pri- 
soner— Ivanhoe  is  sick-  where  then  is  thy  hope?  Thou'st 
only  this — say  but  liois  Guilbert,  1  receive  thy  love,  and 
fame  and  furtune  I'll  resign  to  save  thee. 

Rebecca.  Ntwer !  Think  not  that  fear  will  work  upon 
me.  No !  tbou  knowest  not  woman !  When  we  enter 
those  fatal  lists,  where  thou  must  fight,  and  I  perchance 
may  suflVr,  my  courage  shall  mount  higher  than  shall 
thine. — Farewell !  I  will  waste  no  more  words  on  thee. 

Boi»  Gail.  There  is  a  spell  on  me,  by  Heav'n  !— The 
reluctance  with  which  I  part  from  thee,  hath  something  in 
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it  more  than  natural.  Fair  creature  !  so  younaj — so  beau- 
tiful— so  fearless  of  death — yet  doom'd  to  die  with  infamy 
and  agony  !  Who  would  not  weep  for  thee  ?  I  do  weep 
tears  of  blood !  But  nothing  now  can  save  thee !  Farewell ! 
Thou  forgivest  me  ?  ^ 

Rebecca.  As  freely  as  ever  victim  forgave  her  execu- 
tioner.— On  to  my  dungeon  ! 

[Exit  Rebecca,  guarded. 

Bois  Guil.  Can  I  destroy  her  ?  Yet  why  not  ?  She  has 
despis'd — repuls'd — reviled  me — I  will  not  lose  myself  and 
her— no ! — To  the  lists  ! 

[Exit  Bois  Guilbert. 

SCENE  V. 

Part  of  the  Forest  of  Sherwood. 
Enter  Black  Knight  and  Wamba. 

Wamba.  Never  tell  me,  Sir  Knight,  of  the  good  deeds 
of  Outlaws — they  are  but  bad  blessings  at  best — they  do 
but  give  a  sprat  to  take  a  herring.  Yet  for  all  that,  there 
be  companions  far  more  dangerous  than  they  for  a  traveller 
to  meet  with. 

Black  Knight.  And  who  may  they  be,  I  pra}'"  you,  fool? 

Wamba.  Marry,  Knight,  your  gentlemen  cut-throats^ 
such  as  Bois  Guilbert  and  De  Bracey.  I  pray  you,  what 
would'st  thou  do,  an'  thou  should'st  meet  two  of  them  ? 

Black  Knight.  Strike  the  villains  to  the  earth  with  my 
axe. 

Wamba.  But  what  if  there  were  four  of  them  ? 

Black  Knight.  They  should  taste  of  the  same  cup. 

Wamba.  What  if  six,  and  we  as  we  now  are,  barely 
two — would  you  not  remember  Locksley's  horn  ? 

Black  Knight.  What !  sound  for  aid  against  a  score  of 
rascals  like  those,  whom  one  good  knight  would  drive  be- 
fore him,  as  the  wind  drives  the  wither'd  leaves  ? 

Wamba.  Hum. — Let  me  have  a  close  sight  of  that  self- 
same horn,  an'  it  please  you. 

(Black  Knight  gives  Wamba  the  Horn,   who  puts  it 
round  his  own  neck. 

Black  Knight.  What  mean  ytm,  knave  ?  Restore  me  my 
bugle. 

Wamba.  Content  you.  Sir  Knight,  it  is  in  safe  keeping ; 
when   Valour    and  Folly   travel.  Folly   should  bear  the 
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horn,  because  she  can  blow  the  best :  attempt  not  to  gain' 
say  me,  or  Folly  will  shew  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  and  leave 
Valour  to  find  out  his  way  through  the  wood  in  the  best 
way  he  can.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  are  company  in 
\onder  brake,  tliat  are  on  the  look  out  for  us.  I  have  twic« 
or  thrice  noticed  the  glance  of  a  morion  among  the  green 
leaves ; — had  they  been  honest  men,  they  had  kept  the 
path  : — Ha  I    I'm  right ! 

(De  Bracey  and  followers  rush  out  and  attack  Black 
Knight.) 

Black  Knight.  Ha !  St.  George !  Have  we  traitors 
here  ? 

Bracey.  Die,  tyrant ! 

Wamha.  Not  if  I  and  the  horn  can  help  it. 

(Sounds  the  Horn  : — De  Bracey  and  followers  start 
back.  Wamba  and  Black  Knight  sustain  an  unequal 
Combat;  are  just  overpowered,  when  Robin  Hood, 
Friar,  and  Miller,  rush  in  with  Outlaws,  and  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  Jig ht.  Black  Knight  overthrows 
De  Bracey.) 

Black  Knight.  Timely  aid,  faith! — I  thank  thee,  gallant 
friends  !  But,  let  me  see  who  are  these  unprovoked  foes 
of  mine?  Wamba,  open  the  vizor  of  that  blue  Knight: 
he  seems  the  chief  of  these  villains. 

(Wamba  does  as  requested.) 

Maurice  De  Bracey  !  Who  urged  theo  to  this  traitorous 
deed? 

Bracey.  Thy  father's  son, — who,  in  so  doing,  did  but 
avenge  on  thee  thy  disobedience  to  thy  father  ! 

Black  Knight.     Thou  dost  not  ask  thy  life,  De  Bracey  ? 

Bracey.  He  that  is  in  the  lion's  clutch,  knows  it  were 
needless. 

Black  Knight.  Take  it  then  unasked  ;  on  this  condition, 
that  thou  leave  England,  and  ne'er  mention  John  of 
Anjou's  name,  as  teaching  thee  this  treason.     Away!  this 

instant  !     And but  mark  me  well  De  Bracey,  if  thou 

breathest  aught  that  can  attaint  the  honor  of  my  house  ! 
by  St.  George,  not  the  altar  itself  shall  be  a  sanctuary  to 
thee  !  I'll  hang  thee  out  to  feed  the  ravens,  from  the  very- 
pinnacle  of  thine  own  castle.  Locksley,  let  him  depart 
unharmed. 

[Exit  De  Bracey  and  followers. 

ttobin  Hood.  But  that  I  judge  I  listen  to  a  voice  whose 
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behests  must  not  be  disputed,  I  would  send  a  shaft  after 
the  sculking  villain,  that  should  effectually  save  him  the 
labour  of  a  long  journey. 

Black  Kniyht.  Thou  bearest  an  English  heart,  Locksley ; 
and  well  dost  judge,  thou  art  the  more  bound  to  obey  my 
behests  : — Thou  judgest  rightly ;  in  the  Black  Knight  thou 
dost  indeed  behold  Richard,  the  Lion-heart ; — Thy  King, 
and  King  of  England  !  ' 

(Robin  Hood,  Wamba,  Outlaws,  <fec.  kneel.) 

Rise,  friends  !  your  services  have  well  atoned  the  mis- 
deeds of  your  life.  Rise,  liegemen  ;  be  good  subjects 
from  henceforward  :  and,  Locksley 

Robin  Hood.  No  longer  Locksley,  Sire,  but  Robin  Hood. 

Friar.  And  I  Friar  Tuck,  not  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst — 
pardon!  pardon!  King! 

Wamba.  Ay,  ay,  pardon  them,  Sire !  as  the  old  Proverb 
has  it,  "  When  the  Cat  is  away,  the  Mice  will  play." 

Richard.  Pardon !  that  will  I,  willingly ;  nor,  fool, 
shall  tliy  good  service  be  forgotten. — Ha  !  Wilfred  here  ! 
Welcome !  welcome  ! 

Enter  Ivanhob  and  Gurth. 

Ivanhoe.  I  am  too  late — unhappy  chance  !  my  sovereign 
owes  his  life  to  other  hands  than  mine. 

Richard.  Treason  has  been  at  work,  young  Ivanhoe ; 
but,  fear  not,  it  has  met  its  meed  :  thanks  to  these  gallant 
friends —Outlaws  no  more  : — but,now  I  think  on't,  thou  art 
a  traitor  too, — Why  dost  thou  journey,  ere  thy  wound  is 
healed  ? 

Ivanhoe.  "Tis  heal'd  already,  gracious  Sir  ! 

Richard.  What  man  is  this  ?  Stand  all  aside. 

[Omnes  stand  aside. 

Enter  Isaac  and  Higg. 

Isaac.  Oh !  fatal  news !  Child  of  my  sorrow,  thou 
should'st  be  called  Benoni,  not  Rebecca.  Thy  death  will 
bring  my  grey-hairs  to  the  grave  ;  till,  in  my  heart's  deep 
bitterness,  1  curse  the  author  of  my  life,  and  die.  Oh  ! 
my  da\ighter  !  my  daughter  I  thou  art  as  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den.  Captive  to  tliese  Belialites !  for  they  will 
wreck  their  cruelty  upon  thee,  nor  spare  thy  youth  and 
comely  favour.  Thou  wer't  as  a  crown  of  green  palms 
unto  mine  aged  locks ;  and  now,  must  thou  wither  iu  a 
night,  like  the  gourd  of  Jonah.  Child  of  my  love  !  child 
of  my  old  age !      Oh  ?    Rebecca  I    daughter  of  my  Ra- 
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chael,  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death  hath  encom- 
passed fliee  ! 

Hi(f()  But,  read  the  scroll,  Jew!  we  may  find  out  a 
way  1(1  i«'?cue  her. 

IsdC'-.  Nay,  read  thou,  Nazarone  ;  for,  oh  !  mine  eyes 
are  as  a  tonntain  of  tears. 

Hiijy.  1  will ; — she  tells  you  she  is  doomed  to  death  for 
witchcraft,  unless  she  finds  a  champion,  and  begs  you 
will  seek  out  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. 

Jvanhoe.  Rebecca  in  danger  !  nay,  let  me  fly  to  her  aid  ! 

Richard.  Stay,  thou'rt  too  weak, — I  will  be  her  cham- 
pion. 

Ivanhoe.  Thou  must  not  risk  thy  precious  life,  my  king  ! 
Give  me  the  scroH !  Come  on,  old  man  !  Follow  me,  Gurth ! 
— I'll  risk  ten  thousand  lives  to  save  Rebecca. 

[Exeunt  Ivanhoe,  Isaac,  and  Gurth. 

Richard.  Wilfred !  Ivanhoe !  stay !  stay !  thy  king 
commands  thee  !  Rash  boy  !  he  hears — he  heeds  me 
not :  we  must  follow  him,  at  every  hazard.  After  me, 
frj^ds  ! 

[Exeunt   Richard,    Robin  Hood,  Friar,   the  Miller, 
and  Outlaws. — Manent  W^amba  and  Higg. 

Wamha.  A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head,  they  say, 
yet  a  fool  could  say  something  that  might  not  be  out  of  all 
reasonable  wit.  Nathless,  I'll  keep  in  the  rear  :  I  dare  say 
I  shall  be  time  enough  for  the  end  of  the  figlit,  and  it  may 
be  for  the  beginning  of  the  feast  that  will  follow  it,  both 
which,  extremes  will  suit  me  much  better  than  their  oppo- 
sites.  [Exit  Wamba. 

"Hiyg.  So  they've  left  me  all  alone,  with  nothing  for  my 
pains  in  pooting  thither.  That  Jew  might  have  thrown  me 
a  mancus  or  two.  I  think  I  was  bewitched  in  earnest, 
when  [  was  beside  that  girl :  but  it  was  always  so  with 
Jew  or  (i  entile,  whosoever  came  near  her — none  could 
stay  when  she  had  an  errand  to  go ;  and  still,  whenever  I 
think  of  her,  I  m  ould  give  shop  and  tools  to  save  her  life. 

[Exit  Higg. 

SCENE  THE  LAST. 

The  Lists  of  St.  George,  at  Godstowe,  in  the  Tilt  Yard  of 

the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe ; 

Arranged  for  the  Trial  by  Combat,  of  Rebecca. 

On  one  side  a  pile  of  Faggots,  with  Bois  G  uilbert's  Saracen 

Slaves  before  it,  holding  lighted  Torclies; — in  the  Centre^ 

at  the  back,  State  Chair  for  the  Judges,  Sfc. — A  Crowd  o^ 
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Peasants  assembled.  Guards  arranged,  8fc. — Knighfs 
Templars  enter  in  Grand  Procession  to  the  Combat, from 
the  f*receptory,  in  the  following  order : — 

Knight,  bearing  the  Grand  Banner  of  the  Order, 
Preceded  by  Six  Trumpets; 
Twelve  Knight's  Preceptors,  two  and  two ; 
The  Grand  Master; 
Bois  Giiilbert,  armed  Cap-d-pee ; 
Two  Esquires,  with  his  Sword  and  Shield; 
Malvoisin  and  Damian ; 
Twelve  Knight's  Companions ; 
Eight  Warde7's,  in  Black ; 
With  Rebecca,  Prisoner,  in  White ; 
Esquires  and  Pages. 
The   Grand  Master  ascend'i  the  Judgment    Throne; — Re- 
becca is  conducted  to  a  Black  Chair,  placed  near  the 
Fatal  Pile ; — Bois  Guilbert  takes  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Stage; — Knights,   ^c.   arrange  themselves: — Malvoisin, 
as    Godfather   to   the    Champion,    Bois  Guilbert,  ^lays 
Rebecca's  Glove  at  the  Feet  of  the  Grand  Master. 

Malvoisin.  The  good  Knight,  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert, 
standeth  to  do  battle  with  any  Knight,  who  will  espouse 
the  cause  of  Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  condemned  to  death 
by  sorcery. — Sound  the  challenge.  Herald  ! 

[  Trumpets  sound ; — a  pause, 

Beaumanoir.  No  champion  appears  for  the  appellant ! 

Bois  Guil.  {Aside  to  Rebecca.)  Rebecca !  one  chance  is 
still  preserved  to  thee  for  life  and  liberty !  speak  but  the 
word — I'll  ctit  a  passage  for  thee  yet  to  safety  ! 

Rebecca.  Tempter,  begone!   I  cannot— will  not  yield ! 

Beaumanoir.  Hath  the  maiden  acknowledged  her  guilt, 
or  is  she  resolute  in  her  denial  ? 

Bois  Gnil.  She  is  indeed  resolute — and  lost. 

Beaumanoir.  Sound  once  again  the  trump,  and  then 
prepare  her  for  the  pile. 

[^Trumpet  sounds  2nd  time  ; — «  pause. 
No  answer ! — Once  more,  and  then  her  pledge  is  forfeit ! 
Conduct  her  to  the  stake  !  [  Trumpet  somids  3'"</.  lime, 

Rebecca.  Support  me  Heaven  !  every  hope  is  los? ! 

[The  Challenge  is  faintly  answered  from  a  distance^ 

Ha !  the  trump  's  answered  ! 

Beaumanoir.  'Tis  but  an  echo!  Conduct  her  to  the  stake! 

Rebecca.  No,  no,  I  see  a  cloud  of  dust  from  far;  it  is 
no  echo,  but  an  answering  challenge : — He  comes  !  he 
comes  !  my  life — my  hope — my  Champion ! 
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(Enter  Ivanhoe,  almost  breathless,  as    Warders  are 
dragging  Rebecca  to  the  Stake.) 

Ivanhoe.  Hold!  Monsters!  Hold!  Wilfred  of  Ivaidtoe 
defies  Bois  Guilbert,  and  defends  Rebecca  I 

Bois  Guil.  Confusion  I  (Aside.)  Ivanhoe !  I'll  not  fight 
with  thee ;  get  thy  wounds  healed  ! 

Ivanhoe.  False  Coward !  thou  shalt  fight !  Dost  thou 
accept  nie  for  thy  champion,  maiden  ? 

Rebecca.  I  do — I  do — the  Champion  heaven  hath  sent 
me!  Yet  no,  no,  thy  wounds  are  uncured!  Meet  not 
that  proud  man     why  should'st  thou  perish  also  ? 

Ivanhoe.  Rrian  !  Defend  thyself! 

(Trumpets. — Ivanhoe  and  Bois  Guilbert  fight; — 
Bois  Guilbert,  after  exchanging  a  few  passes,  throws 
away  his  sword,  and  receives  that  of  Ivanhoe  in  his 
Body ; — staggers  to  the  Chair  of  Rebecca,  falls  at 
her  feet,  a7id  exclaiming  "  Ma.k\en — I  die  for  you; 
pity; — forgive;" — Dies. — Beauuianoir  rises. —  Re- 
becca falls  at  Ivanhoe's  feet,  and  embraces  his 
knees;  then  rushes  into  t/ie  arms  of  her  Father  Isaac, 
who  enters,  followed  by  Richard,  Cedric,  Rowena, 
Robin  Hood,  Friar,  Miller,  Wamba,  Outlaws, 
and  Attendants. 

Richard.  I  am  too  late !  Ivanhoe,  this  was  not  well,  to 
take  upon  thee  this  venture  at  this  time. 

Beaumanoir.  I  pronounce  the  maiden  free  and  guiltless. 

Richard.  Sir  Cedric,  I  claim  performance  of  the  boon 
you  promised,  not  as  the  Black  Knight,  but  as  Coeur  de 
Lion.  Wilfred  must  wed  Rowena,  and  thou.  Knight, 
must  forgive  him  ;    and  the  Jewish  damsel 

Rebecca.  We  will  to  Spain,  my  father,  and  there  find 
peace  and  safety  ;  there  is  no  tarrying  for  Rebecca  here — 
a  life  of  prayer  alone  can  soothe  her  sorrows,  and  express 
her  thanks. 

Cedric.  Monarch,  I  will  obey  thee,  for  thou  hast  proved 
worthy  a  kniglit's  obedience. — Wilfred,  I  pardon  thee : 
Rowena,  tliou  art  my  daughter  (joins  their  hands,)  and 
now 

Wamba.  "  Now  all  is  ended,  like  an  old  wife's  story," 
and  we've  only  to  pray,  that  our  hearers  may  kindly  gd  to 
bed  satisfied,  and  not  damn  the  teller. 

Omnes.  Huzza  !  Long  live  the  Lion  Heart ! — Joy  to 
Ivanlioe! 

Parties  form  Tableau Curtain  falls. 

THE   END. 
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Dialogue^  Son^s^  Cliorusscsj 

&c.  &c, 

IN 


OR, 


HARLEQUIN 

OJ¥   C^RB    IS  L^A^U): 

A  New  COMIC  PANTOMIME, 

Now  performing  at 

%fit  Ecjjal  Cofiurs  'Cfjfatrc. 

WRITTEN    AND    INVENTED    BY 

Mr.  W.  BARRYMORE. 

^^— ^M— — — — — M— IMI.I  III        111  II  ^^— ««irt» 

LONDON-. 
,      PRINTED  AND  PUBLISHED   by  J.  BARKER, 

Dramatic  Repositonjy 
ST.  CLEMEN'T's  ARCHWAY,  STRAND; 

^ND    SOLD    Ijy    THE    THEATRE, 
[  FRICE=^  I  EN  -  P  E  N  C  E.] 


In  the  PRESS   and  shortly  will  he  Published, 

ME.lLO-ID)RAMAS, 

AND 

MURLETTAS, 

By.    Wm.    B  a  R  R  Y  M  O  R  E, 

as  performed  at 

The  Surry  Theatre, — Astley's  Royal  Amphithcatre,- 
the  Olpmpic, — and  the  Royal  Coburg  ; 

WITH 

The  original  Cast  of  Characters,  and  Sta^e  Arrangement 

FROM  THE  PROMPT  BOOK. 


Sitrri/  Theatre. 

KNIGHT  of  the  BLACK  PLUME, 
TIGER  HORDE, 
WALLACE,    THE  HERO   OF 

SCOTLAND, 
DOG  of  MONTARGIS, 
MAID  &  THE   MAGPIE, 
TARS  AT   NAPLES. 
FAIRY  RED  STAR, 
THE  SECRRT, 
MANFREDI. 

Olympic. 
JOCONDE;     ou    LE  PRINCE 
TROUBADOUR. 


Astlci/s  Amphitheatre. 
MEG  MURNOCK, 
RED  RIVEN, 
SNOW  STORM, 
SISTERS, 
MUTINEERS, 
PEREGRINE  PICKLE, 
BLACK  DWARF. 

Royal  Coburg. 

TRIAL  BY  BATTLE,, 

NORTH   POLE, 

IRON  STATUE, 

EL  HYDfcR, 

THE  LAND  STORM,    now  per- 
ioriBiiig  at  this  Theatre. 


Wallace,  the  Hero  of  Scofland, — will  be  the  first  Melo.drama 
published  ; — which  ■will  be  followed  by 

El  HYDER,  Chief  of  the  Gaut  Mountains^ 


PUBLISHED    FOR    THE    AUTBOR, 
By    I.  BARKER.,    at  the  Drahjtic    Repository, 

ST.  CLEMENT'S  ARCHWAY,  STRAND; 
Where  may  be  had 

A  Matchless  Collection  of  the  Ancient  ^Modern  DRAMA. 


PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS. 


King  of  Club,  a  Wi.lowor,  (afterz^ards^^^^^    IIoweli.,  Jun. 
Harlequin)  J 

King  of  Diamonds,  a  ?VVido«Pr,  (after.  |  ^j^^  Blanciiard. 
wards  Fantaloon)  J 

King  of  Spades, Mr.  Fivldi.ng. 

Ghost  of  the  King  of  Hearts Mr.  IIobbs, 

Knrxve  of  Clubs, Mr.  Bing. 

Knareof  Hearts, Mr.  Randel 

Knuvc  of  Diamonds, Mr.  Hili. 

Knave  of  Spades, Mr.  Geohge* 

Pope  Joan,  (afterzcards  Clown) Mr.  Paulo. 

King  of  .Nii;ht, Mr.  Cartlich. 

The  Pack,  of  Cards  by  the  rest  of  the  Company. 

Qiieeji  of  Hearts,  (afterzcards  6'o/o»ii/?.-jeJMrs.W.BAuiiTMORE 

Queen  of  Sj)adi'P, Mrs.  St.  Joh  n. 

Queen  of  Might, Mrs.  Davidge. 

(ihost  of  the  Queen  of  Diamonds Mrs.  Bkahley 

Ghost  of  the  Queen  of  Cluls Miss  Parsloe. 


The  other  Pantomime  Characters  are  too 
numerous  to  insert. 


Dialogue^  SongSy  and  Chorusses, 


IN 


&:c.     &c. 


SCENE  1. 
Interior  of  POPE  JOAN's  PALACE. 

The  whole  Pack  of  Cards  discovered  seated, 

DIALOGUE  CKORUS. 

JLjIERK  Dinmonds,  Clubs,  and  Spades,  and  Hearts, 
Are  met  to  night  to  play  their  parts, 

And  lose  a  game  or  win. 
So  deal  away,  mind,  dress  the  board, 
lour  stops  too,  count,  the  eight  discard. 

Two  dozen  to  begin. 

CHORUS. 

Deal!  deal!   deal! 

Pope  Joan's  the  game  we  all  approve, 

Pope  Joan's  the  game  we  all  do  love. 

FIRST  TABLE, 
Q.  flft.  I  play  first,  the  diamond  king, 
Kn.Cb.  A  stop  I  vow, — you  well  begin, 
Q.Ilts.  The  seven  of  hearts,  the  best  I  have, 
Kn.Cb.  'I'he  eight's  a  stop  ma'am  I  believe. 
Q.Ilts.  Ivnave,  queen,  and  king  of  clubs,  you'll  own 
Gives  me  the  game,  besides  Pope  Joan. 

CHORUS. 
Game  !  game  I  game ! 
'J'o  the  winner  quickly  pay  ; 
Then  shuffle,  cut,  and  deal  away. 
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K.  Cbs.  While  stupid  old  diamonds  looks  after  his  game, 
The  heart  of  the  sweet  queen  of  hearts  is  my  aim; 
So  win  her  I  will,  and  elope  with  her  too. 
Spite  of  Pope  Joan,  the  king,  and  jack  too, 

Q.IIts.  flis  majesty  cheats  so,  I  vow  I'll  not  play, 
Kat  off  with  sweet  clubs  I'll  e'en  run  away  ; 
He  beckons,  he  ogles, — oh!  dear  coaxing  king, 
Diamonds  1  cut,  and  walk  off  by  the  wing, 
And  a  new  game  begin. 

The  King  of  Clubs  here  elopes  zcilh  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

CHORUS. 

Deal!  deal!  deal! 

Pope  Joan's  the  game  we  all  approve. 

Pope  Joan's  the  game  we  all  do  love. 

Q.Spa.  Ill  hick  alas!  attends  my  lot. 
J.lJia.  Four  aces  in  n\y  hand  I've  got. 
Q.Sjja.  Lead  olF  ma'am  pray. 

Pope  Joan's  the  card. 
JCbs.  That's  foolish  play,  ma'am<  ponmy  word. 

J.  Dia.  The  board's  not  drcss'd, 

./.  C/hs.  I  'vc  got  too  many. 

J.  Dia.  Those  cards  are  your's, 

J. C/hs.  I've  not  got  any. 

./.  Din.  Such  cards  as  these  can  ne'er  be  borne, 

J.  Cbs.  With  luck  like  this  I'd  piny  till  morn  ; 

Behold!  all  stops!  the  game  is  iu  my  hand. 

The  nine  and  out 

Stop  !  stop !  I  do  command  ! 
Game,  game. 
(Spolen)  Stop ! 

K.Dia.  Qjieens,  knaves,  aces,  and  all  the  diamond  pack, 
Excuse  your  king,  for  oh!  alack, 
The  naughty  king  of  clubs  has  borne  away 
Sweet  queen  of  hearts,  the  beauty  of  the  day  : 
Thus  clubs  is  trumps,  a  losing  game  my  lot. 
For  vile  king  clubs,  the  queen  of  hearts  has  got; 
So  jack  of  diamonds  and  your  pack  away. 

K.  Sp»  Stop  diamond  king,  I  command  you  stay. 

You  (heating  king,you  ne'er  have  paid  yourgamc 
Oh,  king  of  diamonds !  diamond  king  for  shame ! 
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K.  Dia.  Ah !  expos'd  ! — then  thus  the  pack  I  cut, 
And  in  my  pocket  ihe  Pope  bo;»rd  put; 
Jack  of  diamonds  fight,  and  baste  the  cheating 

crew, 
These  my  orders  are, — the  battle's  left  to  you, 

A  Battle  rot/al  now  takes  place  among  the  Cards.. Fope 
Joan  appears,  and  with  her  wand  knocks  down  twojacksy 
a  king,  and  a  queen. 

Joan.     How  now ! — ^ye  vile  and  senseless  pack. 
Is't  thus  ye  brains  and  wisdom  lack ; 
To  quarrel,  cut,  and  thus  divide, 
Break  up  your  game,  and  let  other  games  deride  ? 
Hence  dirty  cards!  no  longer  will  1  use 
Such  cards  as  ye,  but  patent  ones  I'll  choose. 
So  quit  my  house,  bundle  out  of  doors ; 
Ye're  fit  for  nought  but  pw/,  or  low  all-Jours  ! 

So  begone ! (drives  the  cards  out) 

But  how  to  quarrel  with  the  great  court  cards, 
Requires  more  of  thought  than  words; 
I'll  to  the  queen  of  night,  the  patroness  of  games, 
And  there  disclose  the  rebel  court  cards'  names  : 
So  night  appear!  with  all  thy  wondrous  train. 
Pope  Joan's  dread  summon  thou  wilt  not  hear  in 
vain. 

*She  waves,  and  as  the  king  and  queen  of  night  appear,  the 
scene  changes  to 


The  splendid  PALACE  of  NIGHT, 

A  large  Moon  occupying  the  hack  of  the  stage. 

Erehus.  Dear  Pope  Joan,  of  all  round  games  the  best! 
Your  wishes  name,  and  put  me  to  the  test ; 
No  want  of  your's  but  wliat  I'll  freely  grant. 
That's  if  my  power  permitsj — if  not,  you  know 
I  can't:-- 
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So  pour  forth  your  grief,  and  thni  in  fewest  words. 
Jontt.     K  ing  of  night,  there's  a  row  among  the  cards  ! 
Nox.      A  row  among  the  cards  ? 
Joan.     Ves  great  Nox,  tbey  knock  each  otlicr  down, 

In  short  great  Nox,  they're  very  am'rou>.  grown  ; 
The  queen  of  hearts  loves  the  arch  king  clubs. 
This  vexes  diamonds,  and  diamonds  clubs  well 

drubs: 
The  kings  of  spades  and  hearts  are  lost,  or  else 

gone  dead, 
The  queens  of  clubs  and  diamonds  are  also  dead 

'tis  said  ; 
AVhilejacks  and  aces  are  in  such  confusion  thrown 
We  can't  make  up  a  table  for  Pope  Joan. 
Nox.      A  shuffling  set,  but  straight  this  game  I'll  end, 

The  deuce  play  with  'em,  and  I'ope  Joan  befriend; 
So  spirits  of  night,  attend  my  firm  decree, 
Let  tlie  cards  appear,  tho'  at  the  court  end  they 
should  be. 

The  spirits  of  night  appear  as  the  moon  turns  red, 

Nox.      See  the  pale  moon  e'en  blushes  at  the  deed, 

When  she  doth  blush,  'lis  cursed  bad  indeed: 

Let  clubs  appear — 
KChs.  Great  Nox,  I'm  here. 

Nox.      What  liave  you  with  heart's  queen  done, 

And  where,  sir,  is  she  carried  ? 
K.Cbs.  I've  nought,  great  Nox,  to  heart's  queen  done, 

And  1  wont  tell  wliere  she's  carried. 
Joan.     Oh  !  wicktd  clubs!  he  bids  us  bold  defiance, 

Who  on  bad  cards,  like  me,  would  place  reliance? 
Nox.      Clubs,  begone!   let  diamonds  now  appear  ; 
Clubs.    Clubs  is  gone. 

Diani.  And  diamonds,  Nox,  is  here. 

Nor.      Say  bright  diamonds  why  sweet  hcaits  you  love? 
Diam.    Because  1  to  luans  a  friend  would  prove; 
Joan.     Nonsense,  old  kitig,  clubs  doth  like  her  better, 
Diam,    That  may  he,  but  diamonds  swears  litMlgi  her. 
Nox.      Unblushing  diasnonds,  quit  the  sight  of  nirht, 

If  clubs  but  triuniph,  niglit  will  feel  delight; 

So  diamonds  go,  biUbh,  be  oil"  1  b:iy, 
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Diam.    I'm  gone,  old  night,  but  still  Til  win  tlic  day. 
Nox.      Now  let  the  pretty  queen  of  hearts  appear, 

The  truth  from  her  we  soon  shall  hear ; 

Hearts,  pretty  queen  of  hearts  appear. 

(The  qiteen  of  hearts  appears) 

Nox,      'Tis  said,  sweet  queen,  two  kings  would  gain  your 
love, 

Q.Hls%  GreatNox,  1  hope  that  you  your  words  can  prove;. 
But  thus  it  is — clubs  loves  me,  clubs  I  love, 
Clubs  I've  promis'd,  and  clubs  I'll  have. 

Nox.      You  will  have  ? 

Q,Hls,  Yes,  old  Nox,  and  as  night's  a  friend  to  love, 
So  Nox  to  hearts  must  a  protectcr  prove; 
For  clubs  and  I  are  bound  as  man  and  wife. 
To  venture  boldly  on  the  game  of  life  l: 
So  cut  and  deal — to  settle  iiere  the  matter, 
Shuffle  as  you  please,  we  still  will  come  together. 

Njx.      That  bold  queen  we'll  try,  at  least  ma'am  for  a 
while. 
And  thus  with  cards  I'll  mortal's  hours  beguile; 
So  in  my  Iron  Tower  let  the  rebell'ous  crew  appear, 
And  from  the  lips  of  night  their  sentence  hear. 

A  Large  IRON  TOWER  appears,  and  floats  down 
the  staye. 

Clubs,  hearts,   and   diamonds,  no  longer   court 

cards  be, 
But  change  your  court  card  forms,  to  forms  of 

revelry. 

Torrer  changes  to  a  BE  A  UTIFUL  TEMPLE,  in  rvhlc^ 
the  king  of  cluhs  appears  as  Harlequin — the  king  (f 
diamonds  as  Pantaloon — and  queen  of  hearts  as  Cq- 
lurabine. 

Nox,      You  Pope  Joan  shall  hunt  them  fairly  down, 
Not  as  I'ope  JoaU;  but  Pope  Juan's  Clowji. 
B2 
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Pope  Joan  is  then  changed  to  Clows — and  the  hustle  of 
PuTdomime  commences  with  an  Outre  Scene  of 

CLUB  CASTLE,  at  Sunrise, 

(SCENE  30 

Retaining  all  the  character  and  shape  of  the  Cluh  Card. 

Here  the  game  of  '  Laugh  and  Lay  Down*  is  tlie  first 
«;anic  played.  The  characters  then  '•shuffle'  and  ^play 
a^ain''  in 

SCENE  4, 
The    island    of    CARDS, 


iOOOOOOOOt 


SCENE  5, 
A    TAILOR^s    SHOP, 

On  a  new  Principle, 

Where  side  coat  pockets  form  side  shop  doors,  and  knoc- 
kers are  proved  to  be  worth  no  more  than  a  comraoa 
button. 

Here  Crichet-hats^  halls  and  stumps^  form  excellent 
ornaments  of  a  gateway  :  while  tiie  Parish-pump  is  pro- 
ved ti»  be  a  complete  '•  trap'^  He  who  gets  to  ^ game 
hole''  me(!ts  his  due  reward,  and  he  who  plays  *■  cribbage'' 
and  picks  pocke's  of  snuU-boxes  must  be  up  to  snutl'to 
keep  them ;  or  else  be  obliged  to  '  draw  again '  and  rua 
the  risk  of  a  '  pocket  pistol'  instead  of  a  pocket-book. 
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SCENE  6, 

Outside  of  the  SHUTTLECOCK 
TAVERN, 

A  new  built  House,  on  a  new  principle; 

A  Cribhaii€'board  forms  the  door.. cards  the  tiles.. a  pf«- 
top  reversed,  the  chimney.. z^hipping-tops  the  svnis.. ri/p 
and  ball  the  \i\geo\\-\\o\x^c .  .dominoes  and  huops  the  pa- 
lings,.and  a  tC'tO'lum  the  rolling  stone. 

At  this  Public-house  a  *  Club  '  is  held,  at  ^vhich  the 
clown  gets  '  One  for  his  Nob  P  and  the  Pantaloon  ''two 
for  his  heels  ! '  whicli  satisfies  them,  and  they  walk  off". 

SCENE  7, 

Inside  of  SHUTTLECOCK  TAVERN, 

Introduces  jMr.  Peler  Pack, — the  landlord's  fanciful 
arrangement  of  his  room — here  a  call  is  made  for  tea,— 
the  tea-kettle  is  heard  to  'sing  '  a  Duet  with  pantaloon. 

The  Kettle  runs  a  chromatic  devision. 

^Y^CUhJlO^,— Pantaloon. 

What  sounds  are  those  assail  my  ravish'd  cars, 
Sure  tis  the  music  of  the  tuneful  spheres. 
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DUET. 
Tea-hettte^     and    Pantalo&n, 

I. 

Kettle    Away  with  Melancholy, 

And  all  such  drowsy  things; 
Be  brisk,  and  blitlie,  and  joll}', 
For  Sukey  merrily  sings. 

Fal,  la. 

Pant,     Oh  songstress,  sweet  and  sooty, 
Your  notes  with  rapture  sing 
Tis  true  you're  rather  smutty, 
But  then  you  merrily  sing 

Fal,  la 
II 

Kettle.     For  you  I'm  full  of  trouble. 

For  you  I  bear  loves's  stinnr, 
For  you  1  boil  and  and  bubble, 
For  you  1  merrily  sing 

Fal  la 

Pant,     Most  charming  Mrs.  Sukey, 

Some  comfort  quickly  bring; 
I'm  very  thirsty,  look  ye. 
Then  merrily,  merrily  sing 

Fal,  la, 

III. 

Kettle,     Now  fetch  your  best  Bohea,  Sir, 
Your  cream  and  sugar  bring  ; 
You'll  quickly  have  sonic  tea,  Sir, 
For,  hark,  I  merrily  sing 

Fal,  la. 

Pant.     Then  away  with  melancholy. 

And  all  such  drowsy  tilings; 
I'll  soon  be  blithe  and  jolly, 
i?ince  you  so  merrily  sing 

Fal,  !a. 
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The  game  is  now  kept  up,  and  many  tricks  are  got ; 
but  harlequin  plays  off  '  Ihe  odd  trick  '  by  '  ileanng  the 
board'  and  'beating  his  neiyhhour  out  of  doors, ^ 


SCENE  8, 

Is  INSIDE  OUT, 

Which  all  must  allow  when  they  see  it. 

SCENE  9, 
Is    SPADE    FARM, 

A  bishop  is  found  serviceable,  his  mitre  forming  a, 
famous  chimney  pot. -knights  and  pawns  of  no  use.. hut 
the  king  an  ornament  to  the  castle.  Dice  form  seats,  but 
he  who  inclines  towards  them  can  never  rest.  If  you  pl;«y 
at  Back-gammon  you'll  be  glad  to  lose  a  hit.. not  mind 
hein^  taken  up.. nor  even  back-gammon' d. .so  that  you 
escape  being  pigeoned. 

SCENE  10, 
A  DOCTOR'S  SHOP, 

Produces  a  good  dose  of  fun,  and  a  complete  remedy 
for  the  spleen.  An  EMPTY  SHOP  affords  ample 
scope  for  '"speculation/  clown  and  pantaloon  take  the 
shop,  and  setting  up  as  bakers,  determine  to  have  a  touch 
at  ^ commerce/.. X  wheat-sheaf  is  raised  as  a  sign. -from 
the  corn,  flour  is  produced,  and  from  flour  a  rare  batch 
of  bread.  A  new  method  of  playing  '' beggar  my  Tieigh- 
bour^  is  invented  by  the  clown: ..a  bad  game  is  now 
introducedj  and  the  selling  of  light  bread  is  made  a  heaxy 
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clinrja:e  ngainst  the  clown_.tl)e  beadle  of  the  parish  ap- 
j)cars  (o  see  there's  *  no  foul  play,'  but  jSfets  terribly  *  cut 
vp.'.  -A  bad  trade  makes  the  clown  '  shut  vp  shop*  when 
a  row  of  bailiffsj  tradesmen,  aiid  constables,  finish  the 
scene. 


SCENE  11, 
MATRIMONY  and    INTRIGUE. 

Here  it  is  evident  the  pantomimical  characters  are 
Matched  by  more  eyes  than  one. -harlequin  and  colum- 
bine enter  ' /wa</'//wow//'.  .pantaloon  sticks  to  ^  intrigue^ 
when  clown  is  arrested  by  a   '  stop,' 

Night. 

Hold  !  Pope  Joan  no  longer  be  a  clown, 
The  rebel  crew  are  caught  and  hunted  fairly  down; 
So  quit  your  form  and  straight  become  old  Joan, 
Your  friends  to  greet  and  bid  them  welcome  home. 

The  clown  is  now   changed  to  his  former  character 
of  Pope  Joan. 

Pope  Joan. 

Ah  !  my  sceptre  here — then  hail  returned  power, 
Vengeance  nerve  my  arm,  and  let  this  hour, 
A  warning  be  to  e'en  the  lowest  card, 
How  they  dispute  great  Pope  Joan's  word. 

She  waves  her  wand  and  the  scene  changes  to 
SCENE  12, 

CLUB  CAVERN  and  COURT  CARD 
CEMETRY, 

At  the  opening  of  the  scene,  as  harlequin,  pantaloon, 
and  clowu  cuter.-Pope  Joan  strikes  each,  and  they  ap- 
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pear  stktiohary.  .on  which  the  ghost  of  the  king  of  hearts 
rises  near  columbine,  .ghost  of  the  queen  of  diamonds 
near  pantaloon. -ghost  of  the  queen  of  clubs  near  harle- 
quin, who  with  one  voice,  exclaim 

Ghosts,     List!  List!  Oh!  List! 

K.Hts.  Oh!  mistress  hearts,  no  sooner  am  I  dead, 

Than  naughty  thouorhts  enter  thus  your  head ; 
I  thought  you  bad,  but  now  I  know  it, 
Repent,  amend,  or  else  you'll  rue  it. 

Q.Hts.  Hush  dear  ghost !  don't  let  my  husband  hear, 
Or  else  my  faith  he'll  doubt  I  fenr; 
You're  dead  -ind  gone,  and  can't  live  with  mc, 
So  pray  dear  ghost,  oh  pray  forgive  me. 

Q.Cbs.  Diamond  king,  what  hast  thou  to  say  ? 

Your  poor  dead  wife  died  but  t'other  day. 

Har,     To  my  dead  wife  I  nothing  have  to  say, 
But  that  I  wed  again  but  yesterday. 

Q.D'ia.  Vile  king  diamonds,  you  black  hearted  man, 
Look  on  my  face  that  now  is  jale  and  wan ; 
While  1  waslivirig  you  lov'd  sweet  hearts  most  true 
Forsook  your  loving  wife,  who  broke  her   heart 
for  you. 

Pant.     Mother  diamonds,  you  know  that  you're  dead. 

So  mother  diamonds  brush,  or  else  I'll  break  your 
head. 

The  ghosts  seize  them^  they  struggle^ Nox,   arises 

in  his  Throne. 

Nox.   Now  rebel  cards,  what  have  you  to  say, 
Dare  you  again  w  ith  Pope  Joan  play  ? 

CTIie  characters  hneel  and  implore  forgiveness) 

That  bended  knee  is  all  that  Pope  required. 
Then  Joan's  coiitiMit,  siie's  gained  the  po:nt  desired  ; 
So  shades  begone,  our  game  with  th  s  scene  ends, 
Formed  to  amuse  our  real  best  of  friends. 
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SCENE  LAST. 
PALACE  OF  DIAMONDS. 

FINALE. 

Our  Pantomime  Frolic  here  happily  ends, 
And  diamonds  &  i?lubs  liencelbrwards  are  friends. 
While  sweet  queen  ot  hearts  shall  taste  of  heart's  care, 
if  her  little  love  frolic  her  patrons  doth  please, 

Jf  so  each  night  Me'll  play 
And  pass  the  hour  away, 
iVo  pack  of  cards  so  pleased  as  we, 
To  have  our  efforts  plaudcd  be. 
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PREFACE. 

Justice  !  Patronage  !  and  Merit ! 


The  Author  of  the  following  Lines  humbly  hopes 
the  Public — the  friends  of  genius — will  not  consider 
that  his  attempt  to  come  within  their  notice  is  rudely 
wanton,  or  maliciously  tended  :  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  to  obtain  justice,  sue  for  patronage,  and  thereby 
hope  the  reward  of  merit. 

Circumstances  have  urged  the  present  resort,  and 
let  those  illustrious  characters — those  adornments  of 
society,  who  rescue  genius  from  oblivion,  save  youth 
from  destruction,  and  procure  an  Englishman  the 
liberty  of  his  soil — an  impartial  hearing  (wheresover 
that  hearing  ought  to  be  granted),  take  this  juvenile 
production  into  their  hands,  and  compare  it  with 
recent  matter  that  hath  been  played  within  the  walls 
of  both  Houses.  I  will  not  name  any  piece  as  a  mark 
of  slander,  yet,  from  the  literary  talent  of  those  who 
have  inspected,  I  may  with  them  compare,  and  invite 
the  world  to  do  likewise.  Have  I  presented  it  to  the 
management  of  either  house  ?  may  be  suggested.  I 
here  answer,  no  :  for  this  reason, — I  have  offered  one 
piece  (a  Tragedy)  of  a  different  nature  to  their  no- 
tice,— more  particularly  to  Drury  Lane,  as  I  conceived 
I  had  some  claim  on  its  attention,  and  that  piece 
having  been  sanctioned  by  John  Kemble,  Esq.  some 
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vears  since,  as  in  his  judgment  worthy  of  representa- 
tion with  proper  corrections  (which  it  then  required), 
would  naturally  induce  a  surmise  that  some  respect 
might  be  paid  to  it.  However,  they  did  not  think  it 
fit  for  their  Theatre,  though  I  stated  my  willingness 
to  undertake  expences  if  a  failure  should  occur :  but, 
courteous  Reader,  the  want  of  a  friend  deprives  num- 
bers from  the  enjoyment  of  those  liberties  which  their 
birthright  holds  out.  Yet,  I  cannot  4;hink  a  British 
Public  will  neglect  a  cause  like  this,  nor  treat  it  con- 
temptuously. Where  would  many  productive  pieces 
now  be  if  Managers  always  thought  aright  ?  Gold- 
smith was  told  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  not 
likely  ;  Pillon  met  the  same  fate  by  his  "  He  would 
be  a  Soldier  ;"  Gay,  by  his  "  Beggars'  Opera," 
&;c.  What  are  those  pieces  now  ? — the  most  promi- 
nent of  their  rank,  particularly  the  last.  And  may  I 
not  be  allowed  a  trial  of  talent  ?  Read  the  Siege  of 
Carthage,  and  then  pronounce  whether  I  am  wrong 
when  I  think  it  may  cope  with  many  that  an  audience 
refuse  not  to  see.  I  own  it  differs  from  old  writings, 
— the  rage  of  the  day  is  stage  show — stage  effect,  and 
light  materials,  combining  at  once  interest,  effect, 
poetry,  and  drama — all  this  is  requisite  for  success, 
and  I  think  what  is  now  in  view  will  yield  it.  When 
Mt'tius  is  followed  throughout — his  situation  pictured 
— Octavia  also  closely  watched — the  disposition  and 
arguments  of  Scipio — the  cowardice  of  Asdrubal,  all 
contrasted,  yet  agreeing  with  history  in  the  main 
point,  1  hope  I  sliail  not  be  deemed  lavish  when  I  say, 
that  if  well  painted,  they  would  not  present  a  disa- 
greeable picture  to  any  lover  or  admirer  of  dramatic 
lu•I■|'()lmunce^l. 
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I  have  stated  my  reasons  why  I  have  acted  thus, 
conceiving  it  neither  of  import  nor  of  any  effective 
interest  to  attempt  another  offer  at  the  Theatre ;  and 
ever  being  taught  that  a  British  Public  is  equally 
generous  and  willing  to  patronize,  I  have  thus  deter- 
mined to  seek  shelter  under  their  guardian  wings. 
And  if  any  one  or  more  should  interest  themselves, 
and  gain  my  wish  by  procuring  a  representation  of 
the  following  drama,  gratitude  must  ever  flow  within 
that  couch  which  holds  the  spring  of  every  passion. 
Or  should  such  solace  be  denied,  let  me  content  my 
ambition  by  an  acknowledged  approval  of  my  Tra- 
gedy in  the  closet,  reflecting  that  there  I  may  expect 
future  reception  of  what  my  pen  inscribes,  and  that 
my  powers  may  labour  vigorously  to  gratify  the  closet 
if  not  allowed  the  stage. 

I  do  not  boast  of  my  poetical  produce — let  the  rea- 
der determine  that,  for,  whatever  merit  it  may  con- 
tain, it  is  the  strain  of  early  genius  *  unassisted 
by  any  helpmate  but  that  of  perseverance  and  self- 
application. 

I  now  quit  ray  preface,  and  leave  the  work  to  a 
candid  world.  May  envy  forbear  its  venom — pre- 
judice its  sting,  while  generosity  holds  out  its  sign, 
and  bids  every  worthy  heart  to  breathe  its  flame — 
lighting  that  lamp  Avhich  may,  if  fostered,  guide  the 
way  to  fame — raising  up  a  monument,  that  must  tell 
a  woful  tale  if  blasted  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  neg- 
lect, and  iron  injustice  :  but  may  virtue  and  British 

*  Being  now  in  my  twentieth  year. 
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generosity  bid  ray  pen  inscribe  Patronage,  Justice, 
and  appreciated  Merit, 

N.  B.  Should  any  one  be  curious  respecting  the 
piece  read  by  John  Kemble,  Esq.,  I  respectfully  in- 
form them,  that  it  is  some  years  since  he  so  acted,  and 
that  I  presented  it  as  altered  by  myself,  under  a  dif- 
ferent title,  yet  specifying  who  had  sanctioned  it, — 
which  is  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
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SIEGE  OF   CARTHAGE, 


ACT  L 


SCENE     I. 

A  Hall  in  the  Senate  House,  at  Rome.     Enter  Scipio 
and  Cato. 

Cato.  Scipio,  you  urge,  you  maintain  in  vain, 
The  cause  of  that  insolent  enemy, — 
Rome's  deadliest  foe — Rome's  glaring  rival — 
The  mighty,  the  proud  Carthaginians. 
You're  a  stranger  to  that  air  which  swells  them? 
Like  wing'd  beings,  above  their  element. 
They  receive  the  victorious  Roman 
With  courtesy  unmark'd,  and  homage  none  : 
Shall  we,  then,  at  whose  approach  states  tremble,-— 
Shall  we  witness  the  blush  of  diffidence 
Tinge  the  fair  hue  of  innocence,  and  turn 
The  friend's  embrace  to  dark  and  strange  envy  : 
For  envy  will  grow  where  friendship  ceases  ? 

Scipio.  To  give  ear  to  thy  counsel  befits  me  ; 
But  why  should  Carlhage  be  doom'd  for  ruin, — 
^Vhy  should  Rome  extirpate  a  foe  in  dust, 
B 
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And  extinguish  that  they  ne'er  can  replace  ! 

E'en  now  the  threat'ned  citizens  tremble  : 

They  behold  their  massy  erections, — 

They  look  on  their  young  that  cling  around  them, — 

They  sigh,  they  rend  with  sorrow  for  their  wives, 

And  cry  out  to  the  gods,  "  Shall  these  perish, — 

Shall  Roman  cruelty  swallow  up  our  life  ?" 

O  Cato,  why  do'st  thou  still  determine 

Te  set  forth  their  direful  destruction  ? 

Cato.  Because  I  love  valour  and  my  country — 
Because  Rome  cannot  stand  while  Carthage  lives. 
What  Roman  is  there  but  would  joy  with  me 
When  he  beholds  the  flames  of  that  great  bulk, 
Ascending  as  incense  from  an  offering  ! 
Our  gods  would    shout    again,  —  theyM  ring  with 

praise, — 
They'd  guard  Rome  for  ever  for  th'  sacrifice. 
Oh !  how  I  long  to  hear  the  Senate  shout, — 
Most  wisely  shout,  "  Carthage  shall  be  destroy 'd." 

Scipio.    Methinks   the   air   would  congeal  at  the 
sound. 
And  drive  back  the  breath  that  sent  forth  such  word». 
Cannot  a  statesman  regard  his  country  A 

Without  bringing  to  nought  his  neighbour*s  home  ? 
Does  a  hero  enact  a  victory 
When  destroying  a  conquer'd  citadel  ? 
Scipio  will  say  these  are  no  trophies  : 
Let  the  harmless  rest — the^subdu'd  remain. 
Add  not  woe  to  misery,  nor'  brand  to  fire. 
We  have  cow'd  their  courage — rooted  their  hold  : 
We  need  not  fear  them  :  they  cannot  harm  us. 

Cato.  When  the  lion  's  lam'd  he  rests  in  quiet : 
But  let  him  recover  his  taming  blow, 
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He'll  quickly  vent  his  rage  on  the  giver. 

So  will  our  curb'd  opponents  act  with  us : 

They  lie  but  in  ambush  to  start  and  strike. 

What  pow'r  would  live  in  dread  of  another 

When  that  dread  could  be  remov'd  ?  None,  I  say. 

We  have  beheld  our  being  at  a  stake, — 

Rome  hath  shook, — it  hath  trembled  like  Carthage, 

Did  they  draw  back  their  numbers,  did  they  cease, 

Did  they  delay  to  execute  for  us, 

Did  they  heed  our  embassies,  which  went  forth 

To  plead  the  cause  of  their  frighted  country  ? 

Scipio,  you  think  I'm  ambitious, —       ,  .  i, 

You  suppose  this  breast  proof  'gainst  pity  : 

But,  no  :  I  can  feel  for  other's  sorrows, — 

Lend  an  ear  to  the  writhing  tale  of  woe ; 

Yet,  the  gods  have  made  my  country  dearer 

Than  the  strongest  tie  of  affection, 

And  when  I  see  an  eminence  uprais'd, 

Tow'ring  in  clouds  above  our  renown'd  pile, 

Then  't  is  my  duty  to  remove  the  sight 

Which  must  justly  annoy  ev'ry  Roman. 

Scipio.  To  the  Senate,  which  is  now  assembling, 
Let  us  away  :  there  we  will  know  farther 
On  the  fate  of  Carthage  :  to  wrangle  here 
Will  not  decide  their  doom.     I'll  defend  them 
To  the  utmost  of  my  weak  influence, 
And,  while  I'm  pleading  the  cause  of  a  foe, 
I  must  be,  if  Rome  wills,  their  enemy. 

Cato.  Two  passions  glowing  in  one  breast ! 
It  bespeaks  thy  noble  birth,  Scipio. 
But,  come,  to  the  Senate  we'll  tend  our  steps, — 
Our  presence  will  be  expected  there. 

lExcuntf  P.  S. 
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.'iJiiH  'SCENE  II. 

The  Senate.  Enter  the  two  Consuls,  who  seat  thehi- 
selves  ;  afterwards,  Roman  Guards  with  several 
Carthaginians  as  Hostages,  tcho  range  on  one  side ; 
Citizens  fill  the  other.  ,£nt^r  Scipio  and  Cato,  who 
form  on  each  side.  ;,  -  • 

Censorious^  the  Consul.    Countrymen  and  sharers  of 
our  welfare, 
Who  oft  within  these  walls  have  assembled 
And  giv'n  your  voices  for  the  good  of  Rome, 
Now  let  Censorious  claim  your  tendence 
To  the  harangue  that  shall  from  him  proceed  : 

Your  country, — your  birth-place,  hath  a  rival, — 
You  all  know  it  well, — Carthage  is  the  place 
That  struggles  with  us,  and  may  us  conquer. 
They  have  till  now  defi'd  our  might  and  strength, — 
Our  threats  they've  scorn'd,  and  our  bonds  slighted  : 
Now  fortune  hath  turn'd  its  wavering  tide. 
And  Rome  triumphs,  while  Carthage  rocks  with  fear. 
'Tis  in  your  pow'r,  Romans,  to  crush  them  : 
'Tis  yours  to  command,  and  Carthage  tumbles. 
We  now  are  their  masters, — we  have  them  here, — 
Here  are  their  most  valiant,  worthy  men  : 
Tell  them  'loud,  shall  their  city  fall  ? 

Roman  Citizens.  It  shall. 

Scipio.     Worthy  men,    you   know  not  what  you 
enforce : 
You  would  hear  the  crime  before  you  condemn. 
What  have  these  enslav'd  bondsmen  committed  ? 
What  guilt  hath  been  theirs,  that  you  call  thus  loud  ? 
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Tell  them  their  country  shall  fall — Fall  !  for  why  ? 

Why  should  the  noblest  city  the  world  knows 

Be  reduc'd  to  a  heap  of  sad  ruins  ? 

Recal  the  word, — say  Cartha<>e  shall  not  fall. 

Send  back  their  men  :  go,  and  stand  near  their  walls. 

You'll  see  the  heavens  shake  with  cries  for  joy, — 

You'll  hear  their  young-  singing  "  bless  the  Romans,'* 

And  all  the  populace  shouting-,  "  amen." — 

AYill  not  this  exult  you, — give  your  souls  life  ? 

Will  not  this  be  glory  ?  O  'twould  be  dear, — 

Dearer  than  stains  of  blood,  or  swords  dull  made, — <■ 

It  would  be  a  victory  o'er  the  mind 

Far  outvieing  any  other  action.  !i  '^nt) 

Cato.  Is  this  a  Roman  !  is  this  Scipio ! 
You  amaze  me  !  the  senate  look  like  mad  ! 
Well  they  may,— yow'c?  pull  them  down  from  power ; 
You  bid  us  unbind  our  wreathes  and  waste  them  : 
Whose  would  be  the  gain?   Carthage!  Senators. 
I  Avould  not  say  the  man  were  a  traitor, — 
But  he  that  would  plead  the  cause  of  Carthagfe 
Is  not  a  Roman. 

Scipio.  Wiiat !  not  a  Roman  ! 

Wert  thou  any  other  but  great  Cato, 
These  walls  should  not  long  hold  one  of  our  souls, 
None  dare  to  startle  me  with  such  a  blast. 
Not  a  Roman  !  aspiring  monster  ! 
Cry  out,  Caithage  must  be  destroy'd?  here,  here. 
Witness  those  men,  cannot  their  fate  move  ye? 
Drag  forth  each  Carthaginian  in  chains, 
Make  one  flame  of  them, — would  that  be  Roman  ? 
Strike  the  inlant  smiling  in  the  lap  of  sleep, 
And  cry  thou  diest  by  Rotnan  justice, 
Would  that  add  one  laurel  to  a  fair  wreath  ? 
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Never:  it  would  wither  the  lasting  hue ; — 
Yet  you  do  this,  aye,  ten-fold  more  than  this, 
When  you  crush  Carthage. 

Censorious.  This  enthusiasm 

Sounds  not  befitting  a  Roman  hero. 
It  must  be  well  known  to  every  one, 
That  Carthage  is  the  most  dangerous  state 
Rome  hath  to  fear,  and  shall  we  live  in  dread  ? 
Shall  we  suffer  the  hewn  bulk  to  regrow. 
And  extend  its  shade  over  our  branches  ? 
Shall  we,  at  the  summit  of  our  glory, 
Allow  one  obstacle  to  sear  our  sight 
While  we  have  the  power  to  remove  it  ? 
Romans,  whose  voices  will  ever  guide  us. 
Can  you  wantonly  accede  to  this  ? 

Roman  Citizens.  No. 

Cato.  Then  Carthage  must  fall. 

Censorious.  Cato,  it  shall  fall — 

It  shall  pay  homage  to  its  conqueror ; 
And  ye,  brave  men,  who  are  more  than  victors. 
Shake  the  senate  walls  while  you  loudly  shout, 
*'  Justice  and  Rome .'" 

Roman  Citize?is.        Justice  and  Rome  ! 

As  they  are  shouting  Mecius  enters,  O.  P.,  and  exclaims 
as  they  cease  : 

Mecius.  Carthage ! 

Censorious.  Who's  for  Carthage  ? 

Mecius.  A  Carthaginian : 

Yet  an  hrnnble  suitor  before  Rome's  Senate, 

To  plead,  to  intreat  is  my  presence  here. 

You  sting  the  air  with  dread  Carthage  shall  fall ! 

AVhy,  grave  senators,  good  Roman  people, 
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Must  that  fair  city  blaze  in  raging  flames. 
The  helpless  mother  lose  her  only  hope. 
And  every  form  perish  in  death's  veil  ? 
The  souls  that  wing  for  glory  in  fell  war 
Lose  that  life  which  the  gods  decree  by  fate  : 
But  when  you  thunder  fury  on  your  friends, 
When  envy  stabs  reason,  and  raises  hate ; 
When  peace  is  turn'd  to  war,  and  love  to  strife  ; 
When  the  innocent  fall  by  hatred's  hand; 
Who  shall  call  it  justice?  who  shall  say,  strike  ? 
Not  the  leaders  of  Rome, — not  faithful  men, 
In  whose  hands  are  the  bonds  of  nations, — 
Nay,  the  cords  that  bind  an  extended  world. 
Is  Carthage  your  fear  ?  we  give  up  our  arms. 
Is  Carthage  your  rival  ?  we  would  be  friends. 
If  our  strength  incur  our  destruction, 
We  would  impair  it :  yes,  throw  it  away, 
Rather  than  draw  upon  us  your  rage. 

Cato.  If  you  stand  to  plead  the  cause  of  Carthage, 
Our  words  are  few  :  Carthage  must  be  destroy'd, 
Is  the  determination  of  Rome. 
We  are  its  bondsmen, — we  are  its  subjects, 
To  fail  in  executing  our  duty 
Would  be  to  rebel  against  our  country. 
You  may  remove  your  city,  but  quickly. 
To  another  spot  by  re-raising  it ; 
Yet  that  ancient,  lasting  foe  to  Rome 
Must  in  heaps  glare. 

Mecim.  Is  this  our  destiny ! 

Scipio.  Sad  indeed  :  but  too  sad  to  rouse  up  hope. 
Go  back — -tell  your  friends  their  impending  fate. — 
Bid  each  prepare  for  arduous  warfare — 
Rouse  them  from  lethargy — from  cold  despair. 
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Stir  up  courage  in  every  victim,  . 
(For  they  all  are  victims  to  Rome's  justice) 
That  they  may  fall  while  rescuing  their  lives. 
Let  not  dishonour  shade  over  their  graves, 
Jsor  history  bespeak  their  dastard  fall. 
If  they  die  by  an  enemy's  vengeance, 
May  they  die  as  meriting  that  vengeance. 
May  liberty  'waken  their  souls  to  arms 
And  give  their  weapons  the  soldier's  edge, 
That  when  their  walls  are  beset  by  numbers, 
Fury  may  startle,  and  nerve  ev'ry  vein, 
Giviiiff  the  dullest  man  warrior's  fire 
To  strive  his  might,  in  one  desperate  act, 
To  save  his  liberty  and  his  country. 

Mecivs.  Great  soul. 

Scipio.  I  am  no  more  than  I  was  taught: 

To  love  bravery,  despise  cowardice. 
Hate  enmity,  and  inspire  the  hopeless. 

Mecitis.  May  the  gods  repay  you ! 
My  countrymen,  for  ever  we  now  part, 
This  is  our  last  adieu  :  farewel,  farewel  I 
Think  on  Rome,  implore  our  gods  for  Carthage. 

lExit.  O.  P. 

Cato.  Who  shall  undertake  the  intended  siege  ? 

Censorious.  None  more  fitting  the  charge  than  Scipio: 
His  virtue,  his  valor,  both  speak  for  it. 
His  father's  glory  sure  will  shine  in  him. 
And  youthful  ardour  grace  his  manly  race. 
We  remember  one  Scipio,  his  name 
Urg'd  on  the  hosts  when  dread  Hannibal  fell — 
When  Carthage  received  her  crippling  blow. 

Cato.  Then  let  a  second  Scipio  go  forth 
And  crush  it. 
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Censorious.  Romans,  say,  Shall  Scipio 
Be  your  General? 

Roman  Citizens.    Scipio  for  ever. 

Scipio.  You  impose  on  me,  worthiest  Romans, 
A  duty  which  I  would  gladly  avert. 
I  thank  you  for  your  zeal  in  applauding—    , 
In  pronouncing  me  worthy  of  your  trust ; 
But  let  not  this  embassy  be  my  care, — 
Yield  my  hopes,  and  place  it  on  another. 

Cato.  Shall  a  Roman  refuse  what  Rome  demands  ? 

Scipio.  I  know  my  duty  to  Rome  and  to  man : 
The  one  tells  me  to  be  wise  and  ardent; 
The  other,  pure  and  faithful,  void  of  art. 
I  love  my  countrymen  more  than  others  : 
To  see  them  flourish  lifts  my  soul  in  joy  : 
Their  renown  is  my  renown  :  'tis  my  pride 
To  rank  among  men,  the  boast  of  the  world. 
We  are  now  rais'd  in  glory  high  as  Mars : 
Is  there  another  step  to  be  attain' d — 
Mount  it,  and  look  like  gods  on  all  around. 
Ambition  is  mine, — it  is  ev'ry  man's 
That  would  be  noble — that  would  be  worthy. 
Some  cherish  ambition  cruel  and  dire. 
Which  leads  to  destruction — to  hated  tombs. 
Let  not  Rome's  ambition  be  its  fall : 
Pardon  me  if  I  offend  by  my  speech, — 
But  you  may  conquer  till  you  are  conquer'd. 
Every  state  will  behold  Carthage's  doom. 
If  we  quell  it,  and  leave  it  in  sad  heaps. 
Others  will  quake  and  tremble  at  our  wrath : 
But  if  Carthage  should  overcome  our  hosts 
(And  they  will  struggle  hard  for  their  city), 
C 
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All  our  subdu'd  foes  will  sunder  their  bonds, 
And  pour  in  upon  us  like  open  tides. 
Then  Rome  will  combat,  like  a  sinking^  bark. 
Half  welter'd  amid  the  warring  billows, 
Till  rage  and  victory  foam  in  bodies, 
And  overwhelm  the  shatter'd  citadel. 

Censorious.   You  infuse  fear  for  our  undertaking- 

Cato.  When  from  us  its  taint  should  be  banish'd. 
What  have  we  to  fear  ?  are  our  men  tardy  ? 
Would  they  reluctantly  complete  their  fame  ? 
Would  their  thriving  weapons  lack  in  the  fight. 
And  give  their  foe  the  chance  of  wish'd  conquest  ? 
Not  when  Zama's  plains  shall  ding  in  their  ears ; 
Or  proud  Antiochus  of  Asia 
Be  nam'd  as  overturned  by  their  ardour. 
Past  exploits  will  enrage  them  on  to  new. 
And  if  a  Scipio  fulfil  his  name 
The  destiny  of  Rome  need  not  be  fear'd. 

Censorious.    Then,  Scipio,  in  the  presence  of  us, 
Swear  by  the  gods,  that  you'll  defend  our  cause 
As  a  true,  brave,  and  virtuous  Roman  ; 
That  Carthage  you  will  destroy — or  in  death 
Silence  your  form,  ere  betray  your  country. 

Scipio.  May  I  invoke  the  fury  of  the  gods,— 
May  I  be  dragg'd  thro'  your  streets  in  show, — 
May  my  head  glare  on  the  public  forum. 
If  1  prove  traitor  to  a  country's  cause  ! 
Collect  your  armies — prepare  for  the  siege. 
Give  it  to  my  charge;  though  against  my  will, 
I  set  forth  for  death  and  destruction  : 
Yet  I  would  sooner  meet  horror  in  flames, 
Than  take  one  step  to  betray  ray  country, 
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Censorious.  Your  faith  we'll  hazard,  and  trust  your 
virtue  ; 
Nay,  we  will  not  suspect  your  loyalty. 
Come,  let  us  prepare  for  the  invasion^  r 

Scipio.  I  am  willing* 

Cato.  And  may  the  gods  ride  forth 

'i'o  invest  each  soul  with  a  soldier's  fire. 

Exit  Scipio  between  Cato  and  the  Consul,  the  others  are 
seen  following  as  the  scene  shuts. 


SCENE  III. 

jfAe  walls  of  Carthage.  Distant  view  of  the  city  in  the 
back-ground.  Enter  Asdruhaly  O. P.,  and  MeciusP. S., 
meeting. 

Asdrubal.  Welcome  here  my  son  !  shall  Carthagef 
live  ? 

Mecius.  Ye^s,  till  Roman  f&ry  steep  it  in  flames. 

Asdrubal.  Must  we  be  sacrific'd  ? 

Mecius.  Our  doom  is  fix'd— »■ 

The  senate  are  relentless — they  are  bent 
To  destroy  us — utterly  destroy  us. 

Asdrubal.  Alas,  poor  city. 

Mecius.  Weep  not,  my  father,—* 

We  are  Carthaginians,  and  leaders 
Of  the  dauntless  and  brave  soldiery, — 
For  us  to  shed  tears  looks  like  cowardice  : 
We  may  feel  the  threaten'd  stroke  within  us, 
But  should  not  shew  it  by  tears  most  weak. 

Asdrubal.  Pardon  me,  Mecius. 

Mecius.-  Most  willingly. 
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Yet,  oh  my  father,  sink  not  courage  : 

Thou  cans't  not  tell  what  may  be  done  by  it, — 

It  may  give  the  warriors  energy, 

It  may  sparkle  vigor  in  our  striplings. 

Shake  off  the  despair  of  the  hopeless  man, 

And  paint  fury  in  ev'ry  countenance. 

AsdrubaL  Shall  we  oppose  them  ? 

Mecius,  What  ought  we  to  do  ? 

Ought  we  to  wallow  in  poor  lethargy, 
And  lie  like  yelping  dogs  about  our  streets ; 
Should  we  on  our  knees  submit  to  our  foes, 
And  behold  them  sneer  on  us  for  dastards ; 
Should  we  disgrace  our  end  by  brutal  fear, 
Witnessing  the  city  stain'd  by  our  blood. 
While  Roman  myriads  remain'd  unscar'd  ? 

AsdruhaL    Better  to  invade  their  sense  with  balmy 
peace  : 
It  might  retract  their  purpose  and  aid  ours. 

Mecius.  How !  Tell  a  Roman  this  and  he  would 
laugh ! 
A  Carthaginian, — and  argue  thus  l 
Where's  the  spirit  that  fiU'd  an  Hannibal  J 
Where's  the  fortitude  that  rais'd  a  Carthage — 
The  great  ambition  which  soar*d  for  fame, 
And  spread  our  deeds  with  lasting  memory. 

AsdruhaL  What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Mecius.  Deal  out  war's  fere 

Among  the  enemy,  turn  desperate. 
Wield  your  sword — as  a  rushing  wind  on  dust 
Drive  them  before  you.     If  that  will  not  do, 
Turn  madman  ! 

AsdruhaL  Madman  !  What  means  my  boy  ? 
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Meciits.  I  mean,  be  furious,  be  nobly  wild ; 
And,  while  amidst  smoking  ruins  you  stride,— 
While  shrieking  groans  yell  in  profusion, 
Dance  desperate  on  the  hunters  of  Rome, 
Who,  athirst  for  blood,  come  here  to  slaughter  : 
Let  them  have  their  fill — let  them  choak  with  death, 
And  we'll  triumph  o'er  their  strangling  bodies. 

Asdruhal,    You  are  on  the  verge  of  madness  c*ea 
now.  7 

Mecius.  Death 's  a  wild  theme  :  Honor  is  glorious : 
'Tis  between  the  two  the  soldier  maddens ; 
But  neither  can  inspire  your  despairing  breast, — 
Despondency  weighs  too  heavy  on  you. 

Asdruhal.  I  fear  the  gods  have  fated  our  ruin : 
Our  words  may  sound,  and  many  may  applaud. 
But  when  the  Romans  shall  clang  their  approach, 
Who  will  then  face  them  ? 

Mecius.  I  will ! 

Asdruhal.  What !  a  boy ! 

Mecius.  A  boy  !    Is  that  contemptible  ? 

Asdruhal.  No,  son : 

Yet  the  city  will  not  follow  a  boy. 

Mecius.    Who  can  they  follow  ?    you'll  not  head 
their  tribe  ? 
They  may  brand  you  for  deserting  their  bands, 
But  not  your  boy. 

Asdruhal.  Hold !    Is  this  Mecius ! 

Mecius.  Yes,  tim'rous  parent.     It  is  Mecius, 
Who,  when  the  city's  flurry  sliall  call  him, 
Will  go  forth  undaunted  and  fight  their  cause. — 
It  is  MeciuSf  though  betrayed  in  you, 
Will  not  betray  his  men, — a  dearer  cause,     ('going.  J 
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Asdrubal,    Mecius :  stay. 

Mecius.  Your  words  must  be  hastjv 

Asdrubal.  I  coromand  your  stay  :  obey  a  father. 
Mecius.   You  command !    fwith  a  sneer  J  go,  antf^ 
guide  the  armed  hbsts 
That  wait  a  lcader-**-rouse  the  city's  strength, 
And  command  them  to  obey  your  person. 
Stand  and  command  amidst  the  city's  rage,— 
Oppose  the  torrent  that  must  sweep  it  down, 
Dunn'd  in  smoke,  and  scar'd  with  flames-^f/tere  com- 
mand. 
Or,  when  surrounded  by  prowling  victors, 
While  boldly  warding  off  their  piercing  darts. 
You  should  want  an  arm  to  save^  then  command  me— 
I'd  rush — I'd  fly,  though  I  fell  at  your  feet, 
To  obey  a  father  dying  with  wounds. 

Asdrubal.  You  astonish  me  !  Wonder  of  thy  race, 
I  am  determined  to  hazard  the  field. 

Mecius.  Nor  will  shrink,  though  death  should  stare 

a  huge  waste  ? 
Asdrubal.  You  need  not  doubt  my  honour,  Mecius  : 
I'll  lead  the  soldiers  through  waves  of  blood. 
Mecius.    Swear :    the  cause  is  sacred, — trifling  is^ 

vain. 
Asdrubal.  What  shall  I  swear  ? 
Mecius.  To  defend  liberty  : 

Or  bravely  fall  in  its  gloriotts  field. 
Reeking  with  wounds — struggling  for  that  cause, 
Which  must  ever  rouse  th'  spirit  of  a  man. 

Asdrubal.  I  swear  by  the  gods  to  fulfil  your  wishy 
And  oppose  our  degrading  enemy 
While  life  shall  give  my  body  action. 
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Mecivs.  Nobly  sworn  :  so  may  it  be  fulfilled. 
Now  to  the  senate,  who  wait  in  suspence 
To  hear  of  Rome's  fatal  decision. 

Asdriihal.  May  they  he^r  it  as  men,  and  so  revenge. 

Mecius.  To  give  the  lofty  state  a  master-blow 
"That  will  shake  their  empire  and,  bring  it  low. 

JEnd  of  tjie  Fj3,st  Act, 
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ACT  IL 


SCENE     I. 

An  apartment  in  AsdruhaVs  mansion — Midnight.  Enter 
Octavia,  O.  P.,  in  her  night-apparel,  and  with  a 
lighted  lamp  in  her  hand,  which  she  places  on  a  table 
in  the  back-ground,  and  then  comes  forward. 

Octavia.   The  weight  of  gloom  pervades  o'er  my 
spirits. 
And  keeps  them  pondering  in  a  dread  maze. 
No  husband  return'd  !  no  Mecius  here  ! 
What  are  the  proud  gods  inventing  for  us, — 
Sorely  th'  Roman  pow'r  will  not  hold  my  boy 
For  insulting  their  state  with  manly  fire  ; 
Or  pleading  our  cause  with  wonted  ardor  ? 
Oh  Carthage  !  Carthage  !   when  will  thy  state  rest  ? 
When  will  peace  gild  thy  walls — joy  thy  streets  ? 
When  shall  we  cease  to  shrink  from  war's  clamor  ; 
Or  hail  the  morn  when  fear  shall  wing  its  flight  ? 
Destruction  clouds  o'er  us  in  a  mass, 
And  soon  will  burst  to  strike  the  city  dead. 
But  wljy  stays  my  husband — why,  why  so  long 
Doth  he  keep  auay,  and  torment  my  breast  ? 
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I  Cannot  sleep — my  couch  hath  lost  its  down  : 

Nor  can  the  pillow  ease  my  revolving  brain. 

Thought  after  thought  drives  its  way^  while  my  heart 

In  dreadful  agitation  beats  on^ 

Telling  me  death  must  quickly  yell  around. 

(Kneeling J  O  thou  sacred  waft  that  glidedst  the  soul 

Of  our  fenown'd  Hannibal  to  its  rest, 

Blow  from  us  the  clouds  that  darken  our  breasts  ; 

Frustrate  our  degraders'  plans ;  turn  'pon  them 

Blasting  winds,  and  impede  their  progress  here. 

Mecius.  f  without  J  Octavia  !  Octavia. 

Octavia.  f  rising  J  Who  Calls  ? 

Mecius.  f  Enters  O.  P.,  exclaiming  J  Mecius. 

Octavia.  (falling  on  his  neck. J  My  Son. 

Mecius.  Yes,  it  is  thy  son. 

Octavia.  O  sudden  joy,  it  quite  overcomes  me ! 
But  what  said  Rome  ? 

Mecius.  Rome — fin  a  confused  manner  J 

Octavia.  You  rebound  my  words — 

What  said  Rome's  senate  to  you  of  Carthage  ? 

Mecius.  That  it  should  fall,  nor  could  aught  evade  it. 

Octavia.  Thou  liest ! 

Mecius.  Mother! 

Octavia.  Carthage  shall  not  fall! 

Mecius.  Would  to  the  gods  that  we  could  prevent  it. 

Octavia.  We  will  prevent  it! 

Mecius.         How !  dearest  mother  ?  fmuch  affected) 

Octavia.  By  opposing  them,  from  child  to  manhood. 
I'll  wear  the  soldier's  arms — I'll  meet  them. 

Mecius.  Ah,  can  your  tender  form  face  rugged  war  ? 
Oh  no  :  the  drbps  of  pain  do  stain  my  cheek- 
Never  did  the  inward  sigh  sink  my  heart    , 

D 
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Till  now.     Thousands  there  are  will  rage  like  you ; 

But,  Oh !  when  the  city's  towers  shall  shake ; 

When  smoke  shall  rise,  and  rushing  flames  follow ; 

When  mingled  clashes  and  victory  sound ; 

While  Roman  banners  shine  through  each  casement, 

What  horror — what  distraction  will  glare ! 

Then  rage  will  turn  to  shrieks,  and  cries  to  groans ; 

The  air  will  shew  a  canopy  of  blood. 

And  fume  with  savor  heart-rending  to  thought. 

Octavia.  Most  dreadful  day  ! 

Mecitis.  Yet,  droop  not,  my  mother^ 

Let  fortitude  bear  us  to  hope. 

Octavia.  It  shall. 

But  look — see  my  little  one — my  infant. 
Hath  left  its  rest  to  seek  for  his  mother. 

Enter  her  infant  young  Fabius,  O,  P.,  she  kneels,  he 
clings  to  her. 

Fabitis.  Why  did  you  leave  me  ? 
I  have  been  so  shocked. 

Octavia.  At  what,  child  ? 

Fabius.  I  heard  the  cries  of  murder. 

Then  the  smoke  arose — I  thought  we  were  burnt. 

Octavia.  Poor  innocent,     fshe  kisses  him  J 

Mecius.  Dreams,   boy,   dreams- 

nothing  else,     f  shouts  without  J 

Octaiva.  What  is  that — the  shouts  of  the  populace. 

^  Torch  lights  are  seen  passing  the  window  in  back  J 

Mecius.  The  city^s  in  arms — their  fate  hath  rous'd 
them. 
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Mother  prepare — get  on  your  daily  weeds. 
Let  us  away  to  th'  assembly. 

Octavia.  I  will. 

Come,  my  darling,  you  must  away  with  me. 

Mecius.  Haste,  Mother. 

Octavia.  Quickly  expect  my  return. 

[Exit  with  the  child  and  taking  the  light, 

Mecius.  Oh  what,  ye  pow'rs,  is  wrong,— why  dives 
fear  here  !     f striking  his  breast  J 
Ah !  my  heart  heaves  in  quickest  motion. 
There  seems  horror,  even  in  this  silence,— 
Darkness  hath  robVd  me  of  usual  flux, — 
My  thoughts  picture  a  shade  at  ev'ry  turn. 

^  Turns  about  in  the  greatest  fear,  and,  as  he  is  going, 
startles. J 

Who*s  there  ?  answer  ;  or  by  the  gods  I'll — I'll 

What  will  I  do. — Vain  sight,  you  have  cow'd  me. — 
Nothing — nothing  but  my  silly  weakness. 
What  would  Asdrubal  say  to  this — ^he'd  smile, 
Crying,  Mecius,  where's  thy  boasting  now  ?     f going  J 
Ha !  what  light's  there,     f  calling,  O.  V.J 

Asdrubal.  (without J        Mecius. 

Mecius.  Here  :  what  news  ? 

(Asdrubal  enters  O.  P.  with  a  lighted  torch. J 

Asdrubal.  The  city  is  in  arms  and  agitated  much, 
Yet  are  resolv'd  to  perish  ev'ry  one, 
Or  exult  in  a  glorious  conquest. 

Mecius.  Thanks  to  the  gods,  for  they  have  inspir'd 
them. 
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Asdruhal.   The  Senate  hath  decree'd,  that  trade 
shall  cease  ;  ^ 

That  every  one,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
Shall  assist  in  making  arms  for  the  siege. 

Mecius.  A  wise  law. 
.  Asdruhal.  To-morrow-night  they  all  meet 

At  our  public  forum,  and  there  declare 
Ev'ry  sou^  to  withstand  'gainst  the  Romans. . 

Mecius.  Proud  souls!  they  ride  on  fearless  waves 
of  might. 
But  my  mother  appears  prepar'd  for  all.     [^Enter  Oc-i' 

tavia  O.  P.  in  her  day-attire,^ 

Asdruhal..  My  wife  !     (they  embrace) 

Octacia.  Well,  Asdruhal,  our  fate  is  seal'd. 

'  Asdruhal.  Yet  we'll  revenge  it!  where's  my  Fabius? 

Octavia.    I  left  him,  where  thou  should'st  repose, 
sleeping :  , 

His  eyelids,  dim  for  rest,  ask'd  the  favour. 

Mecius.  Let  him  slumber  on.  One  more  day  flush'd 
o'er, 
And  then  farewel  rest. 

Asdruhal.  So  the  city  cry : 

They  shout,  death  alone  shall  rivet  their  sight. 

Octavia.  Poor  city  !  wliat  a  time  is  hovering. 

Mecius.  Alas  !  the  picture  presents  before  me  : 
Methinks  the  walls  are  yielding  to  might — 
The  frighted  victims  fly  before  their  foes, 
While  triumphant  Romans  march  stately  on 
Till  coming  to  the  arm'd  points,  death  starts  up, 
And  rages  'niong  resisting  myriads. — 
Thousands  rush  to  the  precipices  and  dash  down 
Amid  the  conquering  band.     Shoals  of  groans 
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With  boiling;  rage,  benumb  each  tender  vital. 
Children  shriek, — Matrons  inspire, — Heroes  charge^-^ 
And  victory  or  ruin  ends  the  scene. 
Octaoia.  Deathly  times ! 

(A  horn  sounds  without — they  startle.) 

Asdruhal,  'Tis  the  army  collecting. 

Mycins.  Duty  bids  us  there,  f  hastily  J 

Asdruhal.  One  niglit  ere  we  go. 

Mecius.  This  is  not  a  time  to  lull  in  pleasure, — 
To  the  army. 

Asdriihal.       What  says  my  Octavia  ? 

Oct'avia.  Tliat  no  tie  should  hold  when  liberty  calls. 
^■Asdruhal.    Come,  I  willingly  obey  its  demand. 

[Exit  with  Octavia, 

Mecius.      Now   may  courage,    manlike,    breathe 
within  me. 
And  keep  my  spirit  from  the  dastard's  depth. 
Brood  o'er  me,  ye  gods,  and  inspire  my  arm, 
That  I  may  strike  a  lion's  stroke  in  war. 
Place  me  in  the  hottest  fire,  there  I'll  burn. 
Till,  sear'd  and  exhausted,  I  nobly  fall.   [_Exit,  O.P. 
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SCENE  IL 

A  Mall  in  the  Senate  House,  as  before.    Enter  Cato, 
Scipioy  and  Manlius,  O.  P. 

Manlius.    Cato,  thou  art  made  to  inspire  my  soul — 
*Tis  thy  counsel  that  shall  ever  have  place  here. 

Scipio.    Let  warlike  duty  ever  be  my  care. 

Cato.    What  says  Scipio  ? 

Scipio.  That  every  breast 

Should  be  taught,  the  gods  have  in  them  mercy. 

Cato.    'Tis  false  !  the  gods  have  in  them  no  mercy 
For  our  proud,  indignant  foes  of  Carthage  : 
T.hey  nhine  forth  their  mercy  on  the  humble. 
Not  impart  a  lustre  to  defiance. 

Scipio.    Who  defies  them  ? 

Manlius.    Carthage,  and  their  numbers. 

Scipio.  Does  not  Rome  defy  the  gods  of  Carthage  ? 

Manlius.  No. 

Scipio.       Answer  me,  Cato. 

Cato.  What  meanest  thou. 

Scipio.    That  you're  an  ememy  to  mercy's  sound, 
Which  might  rescue  one  trenibling  form  from  death : 
Th'  gods  of  Carthage  have  humbled  to  us, — 
They  have  taught  their  heroes  to  become  slaves,— 
To  crouch  before  their  enemies  at  Rome. 
Wlien  Mecius — young  Mecius  came  forth, 
And  completed  his  painful  embassy, — 
Bow'd  in  homage  to  Rome's  decree — parted — 
Took  a  last  adieu  of  his  countrymen,-— 
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Left  the  Senate  with  god-like  sympathy, 
Who  could  not  feel  the  soldier's  sorrow  ? 
Mercy  struggling  with  Justice  for  a  foe, — 
Neither  mov'd  you  :  Hate,  swelling  up  each  vein. 
Making  vent  in  your  speech,  hastily  cried, 
"  Who  shall  undertake  the  intended  siege  ?" 

Manlius.  It  'spoke  a  Roman  !^ 

Scipio.  It  'spoke  no  Roman. — 

It  told  aloud  the  swelling  enmity 
Which  clotted  as  a  cloud  within  his  breast, 
To  burst,  when  met  by  virtue,  like  thunder, 
Rolling  vengeance  on  its  awing  bellow. 

Cato.  If  each  were  girted  to  embrace  the  sword. 
Thou  mighfst  try  the  metal  here.      But  liear  me, — 
I  fear  there  settles  around  thy  great  heart 
A  weight  of  cowardice,  which  sinks  it  down, 
Giving  rise  to  clamor,  more  than  thou'd'st  do. 
'Tis  thy  fear  of  Carthage,  not  thy  love  for  it 
Which  makes  thee  dread  this  impending  struggle. 

Scipio.  For  a  coward  rated  t  down  surgy  rage  J 
Nor  give  to  passion  deadliest  edge, 
While  hemm'd  within  the  Senate's  sacred  walls : 
For  here"'s  the  tongue  that  shall  tell  my  csourage. 

{■drawing  his  sword) 
Out  dear  weapon,  and  wash  thy  tainted  name 
Free  from  the  blasting  brand  of  coward's  ire. 
Now,  Cato,  prove  whether  for  fear  or  love 
I  bid  thee  make  thyself  known  a  Roman ! 

Manlius.  Desist,  Scipio,  you're  chok'd  with  madness. 

Cato.  Dost  thou  challenge  me  although  defenceless? 

Scipio.  Quickly  lend  him  thy  weapon,  Manlius. 
i  would  have  him  know  how  iny  great  heart  sinks, — 
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1  would  try  the  metal, — know  the  temper. 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  so  great  a  hero. 

Manlius.    Sheath,  sheath,  and  put  by  in  peace  youf 
weapon 
Till  a  Carthas^inian  shall  face  you, — 

Cato.    Whose  death  would  honour  you  more,  than 
in  Rome 
To  ruffle  up  the  quiet  of  its  statesmen. 

Scipio.  I  guess'd  the  test  your  courage  would  with- 
stand, 
And  know  by  this  a  man,  and  soldier,  , 

That  to  stab  his  honour  will  gush  forth  rage 
No  aid  can  extinguish,  but  will  burn  on 
Till  soothing  peace  shall  heal  his  bruised  fame. 

Manlius.  Let  that  peace  enforce  its  powerful  office 
O'er  your  minds,  and  root  out  the  sting  of  hate, 
Which  hath  stoleji  tlius  strangely  within  you. 

Cato.  I  own  no  hatred  towards  Scipio  : 
'Twas  but  zeal  far  Rome  that  ovcr-rul'd  me. 
And  caus'd  passion  to  misguide  my  words. 
The  cause  of  Rome  is  the  life  of  Cato  ! 
And  how  you  may  decide  on  my  doublings 
I  know  not,  but  before  the  gods,  I  vow, 
All  I  have  done,  set  forth,  or  enacted, 
Was  actuated  by  my  country's  welfare, — 
It  was  for  that  I  hinted  you  coward, — 
It  Avas  for  that  1  inspir'd  Manlius, — 
And  for  that  I  claim  Scipio's  friendship. 

Scipio.    My  friendship,  Cato,  is  at  yotlr.  command. 
The  worthiest  wisdom  is  to  forffive. 
When  sense  of  giiiit  pays  its  acknowledgment. 
We  may  separate,  but  to  meet  no  more  : 
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Then  let  us  part  as  dying  men  in  love, 
Binding  each  other  with  cords  of  virtue, 
That  when  parted  by  death  we  may  enjoin 
To  share  the  joys  kept  for  us  by  our  gods. 

Manlius.  Your  hand,  Scipio.  Your's  I  also  grasp.-— 
May  we,  thus  link'd,  extirpate  all  discord  ; 
May  nought  but  Rome,  justice,  and  our  country, 
Point  our  swords,  or  color  the  Senate's  speech ; 
May  Scipio,  Manlius,  and  Cato, 
When  they  strike,  or  use  their  might  'gainst  justice, 
Lose  the  present  means  of  defending  it ! 

Scipio.  And  may  yon  powers  ratify  our  wish  ! 

Cato,  To  shower  down  their  smiles  of  victory*  ^* 
Or  blast  us  by  their  anger  in  defeat.     ''^ 
Enter  1st  Captain,  O.  P. 

1st  Captain.  General, yqu|:; pi^jB^eijfiejaij^CkWi^tl^l--- 
The  army  is  collecting.  ', ,,  t,    .;.[»  ;!;•  ^  yf;  .-    ;,;,     ,'.' 

Scipio.  We  attend.  \^exit  caplam^  O.  P. 

Now  to  review  the  willing  soldiers,  ,,.;;;; 

Who  cover  the  plain,  like  forests  planted,    ■ 
With  glittering  helms  mounting  living  forms ; 
There  each  arm  supports  its  given  weapon 
And  longs  to  execute. 

Manlius.  So  should  they  long, —  . 

The  tardy  soldier  cannot  conquer. 

Cato.  Nor  does  the  brave  that  fights  unwillingly: 

But  Roman  warriors  all  eager  are 

To  strive  with  the  stream  of  their  countrymen.-— 

May  fortune's  tide  carry  their  willing  souls 

Clear  of  all  projected  or  dashing  cliffs, 

No  mountains  meet  rear'd  by  their  leaders  strife,—- 

But  may  death,  or  victory  crown  their  life. 

\^Exeu7it,  O.  P, 

End  of  the  Second  Act. 
E 
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ACT  IIL 


SCENE    I. 

•  I  -  ■     . 
The  Forum  at  Carthage.  Citizens  assembled.  Asdruhaly 
O.  P.,   Octatia  with  Fabius  P»  Sv,  Mecius  in  tht 
Forum. 

Mecius.  Citizens,  Carthaginians,  and  men, 
By  your  will  I  fill  this  sacred  forum  : 
Never  did  one  stand  in  a  closer  wind 
Of  national  exigency  than  I  : — 
Rome,  elated  with  the  dregs  of  conquest, — 
Surfeited  by  rancorous  passion, — 
Filling  the  couch  of  peace  with  venom'd  hate, 
Startles  our  quiet  by  the  shock  of  war. 
Never  till  now  did  Carthage  fear  that  shock : 
We  should  have  return'd  it  in  warlike  clang, 
And  bla«onM  our  fronts  with  godly  prowess, 
To  ride  the  proud  torrent,  or  in  it  sink  : 
But  how  are  we  to  stem  our  weak  branches 

Of  remaining  vigor  ? 

We  want  not  the  glowing  sun  of  valor, 
But  its  radiant  darts,  outshining  gloom, 
That  we  may  dazzle  all  horror  from  us. 
What  says  Asdrubal  to  the  city's  call  I 
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Asdruhal.  I  am  bound  by  their  voice. 

Octavia.  Good  people,  bear, 

Hear  young  Mecius  for  his  country's  sake. 
'*All  of  them.  Mecius  for  ever ! 

Mecius.  I'm  here  t'  obey. 

Then,  countrymen,  I  unlock  my  heart's  close 
To  shew  you  how  high  Roman  monsters  soar — 
Monsters  shall  I  call  them !  yes,  they're  monsters : 
It  is  not  manly  to  hem  us  in  flames 
And  envelope  our  lives  in  death's  embrace,— 
It  is  not  befitting  their  dread  sunjmit 
To  grasp  the  helpless,  and  stoop  to  murder, 
Strewing  amid  innocence  envy's  gore  ! 

No,  Carthaginians,  — •—. 

They  are  less  than  monsters,  and  would  do  morej 
To  uplift  their  arms  'gainst  the  humbled  foe 
Who  hath  sought  a  friendly  shade  beneath  them, 
Discarding  strife,  to  link  a  chain  of  peace. 

Enter  1st  Soldier  hastily ^  P.  S. 

1st  Soldier.  The  Romans  are  encamping  near  our 

walls. 
Mecius.  The  Romans  near  ? 
1st  Soldier.  'Tis  true. 

{^Mecius  comes  down  to  the  front.  J 

Octavia.    ,  Now,  Mecius, 

Our  city  stands  on  the  point  of  hazard, 
Which  may  oversway  and  sunder  it  in  heaps. — 
Think,  O  think  what  will  save,  what  will  guard  it ! 

Mecius.  I  know  no  breast  to  mark  with  pity's  name 
But  Scipio's  the  Roman  General. 
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Octavia.  O  haste  quickly  to  him  :  take  Fabius, — 
Take  my  darling  child,  and  leach  him  a  prayer 
To  move  a  Roman  heart  for  Carthage's  fate. 

Mecius.  Should  they  hold  us  captives,  what  then 
would  rise  ? 

Asdrubal.  Honour  must  deter  them  from  the  base 
act. 

Mecius.  To  serve  my  country  I'd  forfeit  my  life, 
For  that  I  was  born  :  it  is  my  heart's  wish 
To  mount  on  wings  flapping  with  victory. 
Smiling  at  death,  wading  o'er  fear's  gulph. 
Could  you,  my  friends,  see  the  soul  half  winged 
Yieldinij  its  breast  for  a  nation's  cause. 
You'd  joy  at  the  sight,  and  exulting  breathe 
A  longing  to  behold  the  scene  again. 
But  I  am  suspending  glory  too  high — 
Shall  I  entreat,  good  Carthaginians, 
Once  more  for  peace,  though  clad  in  iron  bonds, 
Pressing  us  at  once  to  deadly  subjects  : 
What  say  ye,  citizens,  peace  or  war  ? 

All  of  them,  [after  a  short  pause^^     Peace. 

Mecius.  [to  FobiuSj']  Come  then,  Fabius,  spotless 
innocence, — 
Virtue  swelling  in  an  infantile  couch, 
Come,  and  look  the  mien  of  thy  enemy. 

Asdrubal.  I  will  range  the  camp  most  fit  for  warfare 
If  you  prove  hopeless  in  the  embassy, 
That  obstinate  vigor  may  terminate 
Our  life  with  fame,  imparting  a  lustre 
To  age^  yet  untold  by  breathing  man. 

Mecius.  Bid  each  prepare  to  defend,  and  like  men 
Impede  that  torrent,  restless  for  slaughter. 
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Octavia.  O  away,  Mecius-,  fly  swiftly  hence, 
And  spften  thy  tongue  with  plaintive  echo 
Of  answering;  peace  :  for  my  heart  now  yearns 
O'er  those  numbers  that  must  rend  and  perish, 
If  war  clamor  throuj^h  the  g^athered  air. 

Mecius.  Then  let  me  embrace  my  related  forms. — 

Embracing  Octavia  and  Asdrubat :  th^y  each  kiss  Fabius. 

And  once  more  farewel  each  fair  citizen. 
Wait  till  the  sun  shall  fade  at  eve's  conilns: 

Before  you  count  me  lost, 

And  should  I  fail  a  return, — think  my  end, — 
And  revenge  it  as  it  may  deserve.     Come. 

{_Exit  with  FabiuSj  O.  P. 

SCENE  II. 

A   landscape — A  rugged  plain.     Enter  Manlius  and 
Scipio,  P.  S. 

Manlius.  So  near  to  Carthage's  bulk  have  we  gain'd. 
Ere  long  will  issue  out  its  destiny. 

Scipio.  Too  long-  do  those  mfiiutes  drag  onward  time, 
When  destruction  raves  in  foaming  surge, — 
When  reddest  gore  rills  down  the  paved  way. 
And  branded  homes  stare  a  desolate  mark, 
Till  fury's  mastiff-rod,  striking  its  prey, 
Hurls  the  whole  mass  of  living  quietude 
In  confused  heaps  of  slaughter  and  death. 

Manlius.  Such  is  the  havoc — the  slaughter  of  war. 

Scipio.  And  such  is  tlie  demand  of  upmost  Rome. 
Yet,  my  country,  my  country  I'll  obey, 
Nor  shall  cowardice  ever  sear  mv  name. 
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Manlius.  How  shall  we  dispose  our  force  for  the 
night. 

Scipio.  Let  them  encamp  where  they  are  now  resting, 
And  to-morrow  we'll  mark  out  the  guidance 
Of  our  pending  task  more  eligibly. 
Myself  will  repose,  (if  repose  be  mine,) 
Beneath  the  eastern  shade,  that  I  may  'wake 
With  the  sunny  brightness  of  morning's  glare, 
And  from  tlie  neighbouring  summits  behold 
Carthage's  stately  piles,  which,  when  lighted  up. 
Will  sheet  the  air, — a  veil  of  deathly  hue. 

Manlius,  Then,  till  the  morn,  we  separate. 

Scipio.  We  do. 

Yet,  oh,  my  mind  waves  a  gloomy  sceptre 

of  fear. 

Its  depression  haunts  my  composure. 

And  ruffles  quiet  in  her  whitest  tomb  : 

But,  adieu  my  friend  and  companion, 

Give  this  night  a  wholesome  sleep — 'tis  the  last 

Till  our  die  be  set  in  conquest  or  death.  [Exit^  O.  P. 

Manlius,  I  much  fear  the  purity  of  his  faith  : 
He  holds  Carthage  too  dear  for  its  victor. 
Yet  manly  ardour  fumes  from  his  breathings. 
And  struggles  amidst  the  pitying  stream. 
Rome  knows  his  worth,  and  why  should  I  doubt  it : 
'Tis  not  my  theme  to  rip  with  pois'ning  edge 
The  purest  vestal  of  well-grounded  fame. 
No  :  let  me  shun  the  gulph  of  envy's  lure, 
And  court  a  friend  with  a  friend's  reliance, 
That  joiu'd  by  faithful  twine,  in  godlike  bond, 
We  may  unite  as  heroes,  friends,  and  men.  [£x<7,0.P. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  tent  of  Scipio,  The  stage  dark.  A  lamp  hanging 
in  the  middle  of  the  tent.  Scipio  is  discovered  sitting 
and  pressing  his  brows  as  if  sleepy, 

Scipio.  Adieu,  ye  smiling  lights,  which  cheer  the 
night, 
And  glare  with  glad'ning  ray  in  your  huge  bed  ; 
Spin  out  your  lustre  on  my  gloomy  couch 
And  pluck  me  from  the  abyss  of  despair. 
Begone,  tedious  thought,  nor  haunt  my  rest 
With  hag-like  pictures  of  thy  direful  fount: 
But  let  me  succour  peace;,  as  the  infant 
Draws  from'its  parein:  the  milk  of  repose, 
So  mother-like  mind — origin  of  sense. 
Yield  forth  thy  balm,  and  wrap  me  in  sweet  sleep. 

[^He  lays  down  to  sleep. 

Enter  Mecius  with  Fahius  near  to  the  tent  O.  P. 

Mecius.  (  To  Fahius,  icho  is  weak,)  Bear  up,  Fabius  ; 
we  are  near  their  camp. 

(Turns  and  sees  Scipio  sleeping.) 

The  tent  of  a  chief:  it  is  Scipio  ! 

Ah,  now  Rome  have  I  your  fate  at  command, — 

Your  leader  chain'd  in  sleep's  rivetted  spore. 

Lies  as  a  victim  for  barbarous  death. — 

I  could  with  this  impress  the  secret  mine, 

(having  drawn  his  sword) 

And  choke  Rome's  hope  in  this  brave  hero's  death  : 
But,  O  dastardly  trade  for  Mecius, — 
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Murderer,  the  worst  of  all  hated  names  ! 
Never  !  never  let  that  stain  my  being, 
And  drive  me  with  a  curse  to  hellish  verge. 

(sheathing  his  sword) 

(To  Fahius,  who  hath  lain  himself  down  by  the  tent.) 

Rise,  boy,  rise ;  nor  lie  in  the  lion's  reach, 

Or  he  may  stalk  forth  and  unseen  crush  thee  : 

Yet  Scipio  smiles  the  kindest  visage,  (looking  on  him) 

And  at  the  Senate  told  a  worthy  mind. — 

But  look,  he  startles  :  dreams  'wake  his  sense, 

And  thorny  plants  the  couch  of  moss-like  ease. 

Sjcipio  starts  from  his  sleep  :    seeing  Mecius,  he  comes 
forward.  Mecius  falls  on  his  Icneey  holding  Fahius. 

Scipio.  How !  Mecius  here  ? 

Mecius.  Truly,  I  am  here, 

And  lowered  as  a  supplicant  in  dust : 
For  thousands  I  kneel,  for  thousands  I  pray  : — 
Carthage,  struck  with  dread,  and  trembling  fear, 
Sends  this  boy  as  an  hostage,  clainnng  peace, 

LQff^^''^  Fabius  to  Scipio. 

Scipio.  This  mean  art,  Mecius,  is  beneath  thee  : 
WoUld'st  thou  'tice  me  from  duty, — from  my  oath 
Of  allegiance  to  my  country's  hope? 
Would'st  thou  have  me  blast  Rome's  trust  in  my  hold, 
Returning  home  and  shouting  me  traitor  ! 
No,  Mecius^    thy  hopes  aspire  too  high. 

Mecius.     My   knee,    not   crouching  thus  low  for 
myself, 
But  for  myriads  of  half  fainting  soula. 
Shews  me  a  meanly  humble  soldier: 
But  if  my  tongue,  made  for  the  noise  of  war, 
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Glut  thine  nor  with  fawning  sounds,  though  noble, 
Hear,  Scipio,  hear,  this  innocent  boy. 

Scipio.  'Tis  vain  to  urge  :  my  oath  is  ratified, 
Nor  can  I,  though  my  heart  will'd,  retract  it. 

Mecius,  You  will  not  hear  him,  then. 

[somewhat  harshly. 

Scipio.  No,  I  cannot : 

A  traitor's  curse  sets  before  me  a  mount 
Barring  any  intercourse  with  you. 

Mecius.  Traitor ! 

Accuse  Carthaige,  nor  broach  me  with  such  terms. 

Scipio.    (warmly,)  Then  hastily  repair    back  to 
Carthage, 
Or  thy  stay  here  may  hold  thee  from  it  more. 

Mecius.  (Starting  and  bursting  into  passion,    eyes 
Scipio  ivith  contempt.)  Ha !  ha  1  hold  me,  impede  me 

from  Carthage  ! 
What !  cage  me  a  prisoner  thus  alone  !  ' 

I  thought  thy  breast  buoy'd  a  flame  chastely  pure, — 
I  thought  pity — a  warrior's  pity. 
Would 'have  shewn  you  my  heart  free  from  mischief, 
And  struck  the  string  of  sorrow  for  our  fate  : 
But  come,  Fabius,  spurn  on  this  monster, — 
Curse  him  with  ev'ry  breath. 

Scipio.  Hold,  enrag'd  boy ! 

Mecius.  Boy  !  dost  thou  say  ?  I  might  have  been  a 
man 
And  sav'd  my  country — striding  o'er  Rome's  might, 
I  might  have  crush'd  you  when  lying  in  form, 
And  stretch'd  in  sleep,  on  yon  nightly  pillow. 

(Pointing  to  the  couch,  and  drawing  his  sword.  J 
F 
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Yef?,  this,  this  might  have  prob'd  to  thy  vital, 
And  delivered  Carthage  from  warring  dread. 

Scipio.  Elated  delusion !  who  could  save — 
Who  could  have  deliver'd  Carthage  ? 

Mecius.  Mecius ! 

Had  I  not  the  means  when  this  sword  call'd  out. 
Do  a  deed,  give  me  passage  to  a  heart, — 
To  thy  heart,  could' st  thou  have  sav'd  ray  fell  blow  ? 
No  :  sleep  clos'd  thee  in  her  deathly  tangle. — 
I  might  have  cut  through  life's  knot,  and  wound  up 
On  the  roll  of  time  thy  existing  thread, 
Giving  another  soul  to  eternity. 

Scipio.  Was  thy  purpose  here  an  assassin's  ? 

Mecius.  No  :  my  blood  turns  cool  at  the  thought 
of  it. 

Scipio.  Then  why  boast  of  sparing  my  existence  ? 

Mecius.  Because  my  arm  had  wisely  stoptthat  breath 
Which  now  scorns  me. 

Scipio.  Mistaken  passion,— 

I  scorn  thee  not,  but  accuse  thy  rashness  : 
Thou  hast  suck'd  rage  dr/from  ajl  calray  juice, 
And  vented  with  hottest  fire  its  venom  ; 
Judge  me  as  human,  manlike,  and  hero, 
I  have  enacted  more  than  I'm  bound ; 
My  feelings,  already  touch'd  for  Carthage, 
Would,  were  I  to  listen  now,  quite  burst  forth 
And  overflow  courage  with  rapid  stream  ; 
My  will  is  tied  by  the  Senate-ta'en-oath, 
And  'tis  that  glass  which  shews  me  my  duty, 
Presents  Carthage  with  all  her  misery. 
Yet  keeps  the  mark  in  view  I'm  to  follow. 
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Nor  dare  wave,  though  pity  should  excite, 
And  stride  oe'r  my  way,  in  meekest  posture. 

Mecius.  O  flame  of  patriotism  richly  great ! 
As  a  burning  mount,  most  grand  when  throwing 
The  corrupted  lava  from  its  bowels : 
So  dost  thou  shine  in  the  tempted  hero, 
Who  standing  aghast  from  treachery's  fiend, 
Lighted  by  ardor, — he  bursts  into  rage — 
With  fire  sparkling — his  country  actuates. 
And  ever  bars  out  the  brand  of  traitor. 

Scipio.  Thou  art  lavishing  thy  praise  void  of  faith. 

Mecius.  No,  Scipio :  thy  breathings  speak  thy  heart. 
O  who  can  withstand  his  native  current, 
Bearing  on  it  the  souls  of  myriads  ! 
Could  I  see  them  weltering  in  anguish, — 
Shrieking  from  the  depth  of  despair  for  peace, 
And,  while  there  was  one  gleam  of  hope  in  view. 
Not  crouch  beneath  the  ray,  and  sue  its  shine  ? 
No,  Roman  :  my  heart  in  pain  led  me  thus, — 
Carthage  sits  weighty  on  it,  and  I  lost 
Your  allegiance  in  enforcing  mine. 
Forgive  the  irruption  I  endur'd, 
When  passion  shook  me  to  my  vital, 
And  madly  caus'd  me  to  doubt  your  virtue. 

Scipio.  Ask  not  retrieve  of  malice,  I  bear  none ; 
But  take  my  hint,  and  bear  thyself  homewards. 
Strip  each  Carthaginian  of  his  fear 
And  gloriously  exult  him  for  the  war — 
Reflecting  fury  is  now  panting 
In  every  Roman  soldier's  breast, 
Who  wait  for  this  cloudy  cope  to  yield  them  light, 
Ere  they  make  their  arms  glitter  in  conflict. 
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Mecius.  Soon  shall  conflict  stir  lethargy  to  rage, 
And  buoy  it  up  in  desperation. 
Come,  innocent  boy,  to  a  mother's  arms, 
And  kiss  the  drip  of  sorrow  from  her  cheeks. 
Farewel,  monument  of  heroic  fame. 

f  Pressing  Scipio  by  the  hand.  J 

Think  of  Mecius  in  the  battle's  heat : 

Yet,  O  let  mercy  stop  the  savage  hand, 

And  arrest  the  blow  of  cowardly  conquest ; 

Suspend  justice  on  every  standard, 

And  when  her  scales  bear  down  with  Roman  mighty 

Then  sound  aloud  for  victory, 

Nor  crush  another  life, 

Lest  justice,  hovering  above,  should  smite. 
And  turn  the  balance  with  deadly  slaughter. 

\_Exit  Mecius  with  Fabius,  O.  P. 
Scipio.  When  I  lack  the  sway  of  mercy's  sceptre, 
Then  I  follow  justice  beyond  its  bounds  : 
Man  should  buoy  valor,  but  not  out-glut  it. 

{_Enter  captain,  P.  S.,  in  haste.^ 

Captain.  Brave  Scipio,  the  Carthaginians 
Are  in  sight,  and  fast  making  towards  us. 

Scipio.  f  surprised  J  What  's  thy  speech  !  the  Car- 
thaginians near  ! 

Captain.  So  Manlius  reports, 

Scipio.  This  sounds  but  ill, 

As  if  there  were  treachery  floating  near  : 
Beware,  Mecius,  if  thou  hast  mock'd  me, 
All  the  ties  of  honor,  nor  hold  of  love, 
Should  save  thee  from  my  contemnting  wildness, 
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If  meanly  vile  to  win  a  warring  chance 

Thou  didst  come  here :  soon  may  this  sword  meet  thine 

(Drawing  his  sword.  J 

And  reward  thee  for  thy  Avretched  errand. 
Let  death  overtake  thy  dastardly  art 
And  grasp  thee  as  a  monster  in  his  hold : 
Yes,  he  is  deserving  the  monster's  fate 
That  would  betray  a  man,  country,  or  state. 

\_Exit^  P.  S. 


End  of  the  Third  Act. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE   I. 

The  Carthaginian  camp.     Sun  shining  strongly.   Enter 
Octavia  from  O.  P.,  back,  as  between  the  camp. 

Octavia.  fin  a  state  of  delirium,  J  Fates!  fates!  what 
are  your  councils  driving  forth  ! 
Where 's  my  boy — my  Fabius — where  are  they  ? 
Husband — Mecius — all  torn  away  ! 
O  reigning  sun,  lustre  out !  O  cheer  me, 
Or  else  grief  congealing  will  press  me  down, 
And  banish  me  from  thy  view  in  death's  hold! 

f  Drums  and  trumpets  very  faintly  heard. J 
Ha !  stay  my  soul,  nor  elate  in  madness  : 
They  are  about  it — what — why  in  battle. 
Where  's  Mecius  and  my  little  one  now  ? 
Perhaps  driving  amidst  the  deathly  storm. 
Hark,  hark,  the  swords  are  clashing  :  O  I'll  hence, — 
I'll  be  a  warrior — I'll  earn  my  boy — 
I'll  yell  aloud — nay,  shake  the  plain  with  voice. 
Calling  for  Fabius, — he  is  my  own, 
My  dear  little  innocent — I  will  gtorm 
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Till  I  bring  the  heavens  about  their  ears. 
f  Raving  as  going  off,  O.  P.^ 
Fabius !  Fabius  !   my  Fabiiis ! 

{^As  she  is  nearly  off,  a  noise  is  heard  without:  she  bursts 
into  hysteric  laughter,  falling  about  the  center  of  the 
stage.  Enter  three  or  four  soldiers  with  Fabius,  she 
rises,  on  her  knee,  passionately  fondling  over  him.^ 

Octavia,  Again,  again.     (Icissing  Fabius, J 

But,  oh  !  tell  me  soldiers, 
Is  Mecius  safe  ? 

1st  Soldier.       We  left  him,  lady, 
In  the  battle. 

Octavia.       Then  he  is  in  glory,     (rising) 
But  say,  justly  say,  who  are  conquering  ? 

Soldiers.  We  were,  when  we  quitted  the  reeking 
plain. 

Octavia.  Oh  heavens !  it  goes  well :  but  are  you 
sure, — 
Say  it  once  again,  we  are  conquering  ? 

1st  Soldier.  To  say  the  truth,  when  I  left  the  battle. 
Our  numbers  were  conquering. 

Octavia.  Happy  news ! 

I  could  feed  on  the  sound — conquering,  oh  ! 
I  am  chok'd  with  joy :  'tis  delightful  fare. 
Now,  Rome,  triumph  in  our  destruction, 
We  '11  smile  at  your  threats,  and  scorn  your  senate  : 
Carthage  saved,  and  my  Fabius  too. 
Blessed  gods!  to  conquer  for  us, 

Mecius.  f  without,  faintly  heard  calling  J  What,  ho  J 
Victory  !   victory ! 

Octavia.  What  is  that  noise  ? 
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1st  Soldier.  'Tis  Mecius  coming. 

Mecius  enters  from  back,  O.  P.  callings  almost 
breathless,  *'  Victory :"  he  supports  himself  on  the 
first  soldier. 

Octavia.  O  my  Mecius,  how  goes  the  battle  ? 

Mecius.  fsmilingyj  Victorious  !  we  are  victorious ! 
Ha !  ha !  we  have  conquer'd  them. 

Octavia.  Oh  great  day  ! 

It  doth  revive  ev'ry  hope. 

Mecius.  With  sure  step. 

Yet  hear  me  tell  how  we  won  our  conquest : 
I'd  scarcely  left  the  camp  of  Scipio 
When  I  fell  in  with  our  marching  army  ; 
They  rested  :  but  the  Sun  was  hardly  seen 
Before  our  foe  shew'd  in  robust  numbers; 
This,  at  first,  threw  o'er  Asdrubal  a  fright, 
Which  I  turn'd  on  the  instant  to  madness. 
We  gather'd  in  form,  and  stood  for  battle  : 
Each  glorious  arm  niov'd  with  ardent  thrust, — 
And  clanging  clashes  rent  the  frighted  air. 
Blood  began  to  stain  our  gaudy  trappings. 
And  now  it  Avas  a  scene  of  foaming  war. 
Soon,  soon  did  I  perceive  the  Roman's  loss, 
And,  spurring  on  our  men,  made  hot  attack  : 
Down  fell  the  victims  of  conquering  might, 
And  onward  rusli'd  their  impetuous  foe. 
Over  thousands  did  I  stride,  wading  death, 
'Scaping  the  wounds,  which  I  to  numbers  gave. 
How  the  Romans  rallied  !  but  in  vain  : 
In  vain  did  they  inspire  with  trumpets'  thrill, 
Their  hosts  were  lost  to  inspiration  ; 
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Long  did  they  struggle,  and  tried  their  best  art)  -<0 
But  their  best  was  little  to  withstand  us i     ; .  .  ■     oT//^ 
Like  a  massy  ship  we  glided  o*er  them, 
As  drove  by  wind  we  surmounted  all  height,  ■'/ 

And  after  obstinate  contention,  ^ 

Lagging  in  their  blood,  they  dropt  their  standards, 
And  we  shouted,  we  shouted,  Victory  ! 
fThe  last  line  to  be  delivered  in  enthusiastic  exultation  J 
Octa.  What  a  summit  we  have,  thus  victors,  gain'd — 
Swept  by  this  blow  all  tremor  from  our  souls. 
But,  tell  me,  my  valiant  Mecius, 
Did  Asdrubal  act  the  warrior's  part, 
And  mainly  glare  in  godlike  action  ?  f 

Mecins.  He  outstrung  his  wildest  theme,  and  went  on, 
Heedless  of  danger,  ripping  might  in  twain, 
As  if  some  lava  flowed  within  him, 
And  sent  out  his  life  in  furious  flames, 

Octavia.  Roll,  freely  roll  on,  ye  ardent  billows, 
And  bear  aloof  on  your  topmost  surface, 
Carthage  and  her  thousands  of  trembling  forms  i 
But  shall  we  tremble  now  ?  no  :  let's  exult, — • 
Let's  away  to  the  city,  and  shout  our 
presence, 


Proclaiming  loud,  conquest  and  victory* 

Mecius.  Rather  let  us  bend  before  that  power, 
Which  stretch'd  its  arm,  and  smote  our  foes  with  death. 

Think  you,  kind  mother,  -^ 

We  alone  swell'd  so  gloriously,  and  stood, 
Olympus-lofty,  above  their  struggle  ? 
Oh,  no  :  there  was  death  riding  in  the  air, 
Stifling-  Roman  bands,  while  mercy  shining, 
Was  to  us  propitious,  and  gave  the 

day, 

Unlook'd  for,  into  our  all-favour'd  hands. 

G 
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Octaoia.  Wise  Mecius :  let  us  pay  our  tribute, 
Where  gratitude  demands. 

Mecius.  To  the  temple 

We'll  hence,  and  ojffer  up  our  warmest  praise 
To  our  deliverers — the  mighty  gods. 

Octavia.  But  when  returns  Asdrubal  from  the  fight 
To  claim  the  city's  triumph,  and  blaze  forth 
In  stately  pomp  through  the  crowded  passways  ? 

Mecius.  Soon  will  he  accompany  our  praises, 
And  unite  with  us  in  worthiest  song  : 
Yet,  good  soldiers,  make  quickly  to  him 
And  impart  our  wish,  that  in  the  temple 
We  expect  his  presence  :  haste  and  tell  him. 

{_Exeunt  soldiers,  O.  P.,  back. 
Now,  relative  dear,  to  revere  our  gods, 
We  summon  the  vestal  choir,  with  their  theme 
To  solemnize  this  memorable  day  : 
May  our  voices  chaunt  purest  harmony, 
And,  breathing  sweet,  glide  'round  the  sacred  doom  ; 
Set  in  gratitude  our  upraised  eyes  ; 
With  tongues  expressive  of  the  heart-felt  notes: 
Let  us  delight  in  joy,  and  bound  with  praise. 
Exeunt  Octavia  and  Mecius,  leading  Fabius  between 
theniy  O.  P.,  back. 

SCENE  II. 

A  landscape,  representing  the  Roman  camp..  Enter  Set- 
pio  and  Manlius,  P.  S. 

Scipio.  Our  defeat,  Manlius,  will  prove  fatal, 
Nor  dare  I  return  to  Rome  thus  shackled 
With  the  twine  of  infamous  cowardice. 
Our  troops,  half  cloy'd  with  easiest  conquest. 
Tardily  us'd  the  power  that  was  theirs. 
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How  my  blood  inly  smok'd  when  o  numb  era 

Came  reeling  back  from  the  foes'  sturdy  charge.''^  ^ 

Poorly  did  they  contest  so  great  a  cause, 

While  Carthage,  mad  with  desperation, 

Dash'd,  as  wave  with  wave  joined,  breaking  o'er  us, 

Prowl'd  along  in  pompous  elation  !  ' 

Manlius.  To  young  Mecius  Carthage  owes  the  day  : 
'Twas  he  who  lighted  the  vigorous  flame, 
And  set  it  raging  amidst  his  heroes  : 
While  some  magic  spell  withheld  our  fire,      «*N"i'^^> 
And  lower'd  each  standard  for  crouching  peace.     '  ^^ 

Scipio.  Bitter  recital !  deeply  doth  it  sting !        '     '' 
Yet,  Mecius,  I  suspect,  is  not  proof: 
I  fear  honour  sits  pressM  by  treachery. 
To  my  camp,  when  night  clouded  heaven*8  base, 
He  came,  and  with  a  boy  sought  my  friendship  i 
He  tempted  me  with  luring  art  of  tale,— 
picturing  out  Carthage's  deepest  writhing. 
Then,  presenting  the  youth,  star'd  on  my  face, 
And  with  bended  kn«e,  sued  a  treaty. 

Manlius.  For  what  ? 

Scipio.  Peace. 

Manlius.  And  how  did  you  answer  him  ? 

Scipio.  As  befitting  me  in  such  exigence : 
Plac'd  between  the  brink  of  perfidy  and 

pity's  shoal,  '• 

I  outsprang  the  danger,  and  was  a  man. 
Exhorted  him  to  return,  and  prepare 
For  nobler  employ  than  to  teach  me  how 
To  deceive  my  country. 

Manlius.  And  did  he  thus  ? 

Scipio.  Yes,  and  to  outward  eye,  most  worthily. 
Yet  my  reflection  presents  a  surmise. 
That  he  intended  another  purpose, 
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Fitting  more  the  meanly  hireling,  than  him — 
A  spy  in  our  camps,  to  learn  their  power, 

Manlius.  If  sp,  he  merits — 

Scipio.  The  hireling's  reward,—* 

D^ath  without  regret,  a  grave  void  of  tomb  : 
The  two  deepest  pangs  of  a  lofty  breast. 
But  see  our  captain  hastily  makes  here. 

Unter  captain^  O.  P.  ,1  tj.-.w 

Well,  what  news  is  there  now  floating  within?-      '  n 

Captain.  That  our  army,  watching  the  enemy    /  • 
As  withdrawing  themselves  towards  Carthage, 
Have  gain'd  an  advantageous  summit, 
And  are  waiting  your  command  to  use  it. 

Scipio.  Are  they  willing  to  regain  their  honour, 
And  combat  with  energy  the  proud  foe  ? 

Captain.  'Tis  your  presence  they  lack  to  inspire  them. 

Scipio.  What  think  ye,  Manlius,  dare  we  attack  ? 

Manlius. .Ltet  us  renew  it  with  tenfald  rigor, 
Swearing  by  Rome,  the  gods,  and  faithful  ties, 
To  count  as  heroes  among  the  slaughter'd, 
Or  triumphantly  enter  Carthage's  walls, 
Rather  than  behold  our  proud  citadel 
In  vanquish'd  garb,  and  desolate  mien, 

Scipio.  Manly  resolve,  bidding  courage  revive. 
Now  tremble  to  your  roots,  ye  lofty  piles : 
Scipio  comes  in  desperate  array. 
Rock  each  pinnacle  with  fear :  I  am  bent 
To  try  the  test  of  existing  courage. 
Come  Mecius,  and  lead  your  army  on,— 
Face  a  warrior  you  sought  to  betray. 
Bid  the  steels  mingle  confusion  loud. 
And  re-echo  'long  yon  cloud-canopy. 
Nay,  sweat  to  your  might,  mating  soldiers, 
This  is  the  mightiest  mountain  you'll  e're  climb. — 
He  that  gains  its  top,  can  defy  the  world, 
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And  awe  the  huge  buse  with  massy  terror. 
And  now  the  prize  is  set,  your  leader  comes, 
A  soul  on  fire,  be  longs  to  vent  the  heat. 

{_Ea:it  icith  captain^  O.  P. 
Manlius.  Godlike  man !  Mounted  on  the  wings  of 
hope, — 
Lifted  beyond  the  pitch  of  worldly  top, 
His  mind,  bright-clad,  harbours  thoughtful  plumage. 
If  death  should  hitn  strike,  bis  glory  but  dawns 
In  those  realms  where  godly  wiiige  would  him  shade ; 
Victorious,  he  shares  universally 
The  renown  of  an  elated  empire, 
While  a  wondering  world  would  shed  no  less. 

SCENE  III. 

The  temple,  beautifully  illuminated.     Vestals  fill  the 
wings.     Mecius,  Octavia,  and  Fubius  in  the  front. 

Mecius.  (holding  a  lyre  J  Here,  ye  sacred  powers, 
high  peer'd  above. 
We  raise  our  ardent  theme  in  humble  strain  : 
Sweetly  may  each  note  swell  on  wafting  air 
And  happy  sound  through  your  gilded  palaces. 
Thankful  are  we,  goodly  gods,  for  this  hour — 
Tributary  to  your  mighty  virtue. 
O  may  it  shine  on  every  vestal, 
And  heavenly  dulcify  their  praises. 

Music  strikes  up  and  Vestals  sing. 

Vestals. 
Hail,  for  ever  hail,  supremest  gods. 
Brightly  waving  might^s  sceptred  sway. 
Who  gave  us  victorious  odds, 
And  proudly  crowned  the  hattVd  day. 
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Now  we  shout  your  blessed  name 
Through  the  temple  of  our  fame : 
Greatly  good,  virtuous,  fair, 
Ride  triumphant  on  the  air 
To  protect  us  with  your  arm 
From  a  prowling  wars  alarm. 

[^SoLO,  which  may  be  sung  hy  Mecius.'] 

Come,  Cynthius,  and  tune  my  lyre,-^ 
Kindly  teach  me  how  to  press  it. 
That,  tinkling  fair,  my  heart  may  fire, 
And  blaze  for  those  who  possess  it. 

\_Pressing  the  lyre,'] 
Tink,  tink,  tink. 
The  notes  are  sweet. 
Tink,  tink,  tink,  . 
They  glow  and  meet, 
Ev^ry  breathing  in  my  breast 
Fuming  for  our  gods  of  rest. 

[DuBT,  as  solemn  as  possible.  J 

May  they  on  their  bright  airy  throne, 
Overwatch  our  enemies  prone  ; 
Divulge  their  dark  and  renamed  mind, — 
Hurtle  them  down  with  ^venging  wind. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  duct,  they  break  into  the  chorus, 

as  at  first,  which  concludes  the  music. 
At  the  close  of  the  chorus  a  crash  is  heard  without: 
Mecius  starts,  dropping  the  lyre,  the  others  stand  in 
amaze :  the  noise  is  heard  plainer. 
Octavia.     (breaking   the   silence)  What    is    this, 

MeciiiR,  speak  the  meaning. 
Mecius  f  heeds  her  not,  but  waves  his  koftd,  as  un- 
able  to  account  for  it.  J 
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Oclavia,  Ye  purest  vestals  gather  around  him : 
The  tremendous  shock  hath  struck  his  brain. 

Mecius,  f  the  vestals  gather  round f  he  puts  them  away, 
as  seeing  some  one  coming,  and  breaks  forth  J 
Look,  the  messenger  comes, — he  tends  here  : 
With  hurried  step  he  quickly  advances 
To  tell  us  of  our  fated  destiny. 

[^Enter  1st  soldier,  O.  P.     Mecius  brings  him  eagerly 
in  front. 2 

Mecius.  Say,  dread  harbinger,  thy  news. 

\st  Soldier.  The  Romans, 

Making  fresh  attack  on  our  guardless  troops, 
Forc'd  us  before  them,  and  are  now  breaking 
Their  way  into  th'  city ;  our- 

Mecius.  f stops  him  J  Stay  thy  speech  : 
For  I'll  root  the  tongue  from  its  cursed  hold, 
Which  tells  me  the  Romans  are  conquering: 

Octavia.  Hear  him  on,  nor  deal  out  passion's  spoil : 
He  claims  thy  ear, — 'tis  Carthage  bids  you  thus. 

Mecius.  Pardon  me,  good  soldier,  'twas  my  rage, 
Not  my  will :  go  on,  I  will  hear  thee  all. 

1^^  Soldier.  Our  strength  was  nearly  envelop'd  in 
waste. 
When  I  quitted  the  iirupted  body. 
And  Asdrubal,  calling  for  Mecius, 
Shrunk  from  duty,  giving  the  Romans  way. 

Mecius.  Worst  of  fear,  to  fly  an  enemy's  front  f 
But  now  I'll  niin  vie  with  tumultuous  arms, 
And  die,  or  live,  as  fate  pervading  firms. 
This  arm  shall  mate  in  contending  warfare. 
Till  it  inactive  drop  the  shield  of  life  : 
Nay,  my  powers  all  shall  outdo  their  office. 
Exhausting  in  a  desperate  employ. 
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Yes,  I'll  croak  till  I  yell  hideous  groans, 
Busying  on  the  soldiery  to  arms. 
Adieu,  good  mother,  and  implore  the  gods. 
I  am  raging  !  mad'ning  !  'tis  Carthage  calls ! 

[^Exit,  O.  P.  with  soldier* 
Octavia.  He  is  gone !  the  fearless  patriot's  gone^ 
Full  of  his  country  and  upstarted  fire. 
Oh,  my  innocent  Fabius,  how  soon 
The  torrent  of  war  may  overcome  us 

Unseen  time  will  tell. 

The  Romans,  razing  our  defensive  mark,— - 
The  city  shrieking  a  terrible  fear, 
Portend  distracted  minutes  yet  to  come : 
But  let  me  kneel, — a  power  may  withhold 
Death  and  ravaging  slaughter  from  our  streets. 
Kindly  gather  around,  each  vestal  fair, 
Our  homage  may  raise  a  friend  in  yon  air. 

Octavia  kneels  in  the  centre  with  Fabius,  the  vestais 
gather  around  as  the  curtain  descends  with  soft  music. 

The  End  of  the  Fourth  Act, 
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ACT  V. 


S  C  E  N  E     I. 

The  entry  of  the  city.  The  wings  on  one  side,  P.  S, 
showing  its  walls,  the  other  and  back-ground  its  build- 
ings. Enter  Scipio  with  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers, 
P.  S.  back-wing. 

Scipio.    Now  we  ride  down  the  elated  victors, — 
Conquest  crowns  our  brows,  and  flaps  with  wings 
Of  tireless  emotion  around  us, 
Still  urging  on  the  hour  of  completed 

Victory. 

Now,  Romans,  you  have  scar'd  the  coward's  mark, 
And  reared — manly  rear'd  each  blazon'd  standard. 
What,  good  soldiers,  withheld  your  spirit, 
And  drove  you,  as  a  wreck,  to  ruin's  shore  ? 
And  what,  I  might  ask,  snatch'd  you  from  the  sand^ 
Stirring  life  in  death,  and  hope  in  despair  ? 
Some  clouded  power  doth  fight  our  cause. 
Actuating  with  mysterious  arms  : 
But  we  are  the  instruments,  and  must  work 
With  labour  sturdy  in  our  high  employ. 
Yet  mercy,  godlike,  should  not  be  banish'd, 
Yielding  to  barbarous  and  fell  carnage, 
No  :  let  us  subdue  and  complete  our  end, 
Sparing  blood  where  manly  mercy  bids  it. 
Yes,  each  countenance  glows  a  cheerful  will : 
1  need  not  press  but  give  you  action. 
Come,  then,  I  will  head  the  way  with  temper 

H 
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Fitting  a  leader  in  deathly  havoc ; 

And,  Romans,  annul  not  this,  my  last  demand. 

Deriding  innocence  with  horrid  whet, 

But  fight  like  men,  and  conquer  as  heroes. 

\JExit  with  soldier,  O,  P. 
Enter  Manlius,  P.  S. 

Manlius.  I  have  just  'scapM  the  madman  Mecius  r 
Darting  to  and  fro,  he  ravages  on. 
Calling  aloud  for  Carthage  and  for  Rome. 

[Clash  of  swords  without.^ 
See,  the  heated  passion  now  is  up, 
And  Carthage  battles  hard  for  her  safety. 
Where  is  the  Carthaginian  boy  now  ! 
Haste,  young  Mecius,  and  save  thy  city. 

About  to  exit,  O.  P.  Mecius  calls  and  enters,  P.  S. 

Meeius.  What,  ho !  Roman,  turn  back,  'tis  Mecius  i 
Fly  not,  but  face  the  danger  manfully. 

Manlius.  Where's  the  danger  ? 

Meeius.  Here  !  [meaning  himself  » 

Manlius.  Go  to  thy  friends,  nor  stop  a  life 
Which  may  do  them  service. 

Mecius.  What!  teaching  me  t 

Know,  Roman,  you  brave  the  brink  of  vengeance,— 
I  hold  the  sword  wreaking, — thus  I  defy — 
I  challenge  thee  to  arms. 

Manlius.  Then  beware  thy  fate. 

They  fight  obstinately.      Mecius  overcomes  Manlius^ 

He  falls  quite  exhausted.     Huzzaing  and  the  noise  of 

burning  are  heard  icithout,  O.  P. 

Mecius.  Ha !  they  light  the  city  in  monstrous  flames  1 
Unjust  Rome — savage  all,  to  murder  thus. 
Lie,  Roman,  in  thy  gore — see  the  fire  red. 
Blazing  with  human  blood  to  please  thy  home. 
Tell  the  y;u(l8  all  you  witness,  and  strike  them 
Withshiv'ring  horror,  for  pending  our  fall.  [ExityO.V. 
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The  scene  closes,  shewing  a  confined  part  of  the  temple, 
gloomy. 
Enter  Asdruhaly  O.  P. 
Asdrubal.  I  will  not  resist  the  tide  any  longer : 
The  array,  half  extinguished,  all  in  noise, 
Fumed  in  screaming  writhe  ;  buildings  falling ; 
Flames  dancing  upwards — proudly  ascending. 
No  hope  to  buoy  on,  how  can  I  hold  out ! 
The  Romans  are  decreed  to  conquer  us  : 
'Tis  folly — 'tis  madness  to  withstand  them. 
Had  we  receiv'd  them  with  welcome  entry, 
Carthage  might  have  stood,  and  one  day  reveng'd: 
But  that  gleam  is  buried  in  prowling  war, 
Which  is  now  lying  each  tower  in  waste. 
What  if  I  am  traitor  :  who  can  broach  me  ?— 
Carthage  will,  ere  long,  cease  its  murmuring, 
And  lie  spread  in  death :  while  I  shall  in  Rome 
Taste  the  splendor  of  its  spoil. — But  my  wife 
Will  curse,  when  told  my  resolve,  most  loudly, 
And  with  her  dying  groans  struggle. 

Octavia.  f  entering  O.  P.,  her  hair  hanging  loose,  and 
calling,  as  she  enters  J  Traitor ! 

Asdrubal !  traitor !  oh  monstrous  traitor  ! 

Asdrubal.  ficith  the  utmost  astonishment  J 
Octavia  !  or  am  I  beguiled  ? 

Octavia.  No,  cursed  man  :  no,  'tis  Octavia. 
Well  thou  may'st  hide  thy  dastardly  person : 
Yes,  go  and  sneak  beneath  the  Roman  robe,— 
Kiss  their  feet,  and  lick,  as  a  dog,  the  dust 
From  off  proud  splendor.     How,  bitterest  wretch. 
Wilt  thou  find  an  entry  within  these  walls, 
And  they  not  crush  thee  ? 

Asdrubal.  f  hastily  throwing  down  his  sword.  J 

There,  woman,  to  their  will 
I  submit  myself;  but  they  have  sold  us. 
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Octavia.  Sold  !  who  hath  sold  us — you  ?  yes,  you 
have  done 

(^taking  up  the  sword.  J 
Which  this  shall  never  do — 'tis  now  mine, — 
Its  metal  was  ne'er  temper'd  for  thy  trade, 
And  I  will  put  it  to  a  test  in  proof,     'im  .c^  la  i 

f  Flames  are  seen  through  the  window  in  back.) 
Now,  now  they  call  me — I  obey — I  come. 
Yes,  Fabius,  I'll  revenge — I  feel  it — 
My  soul  leaps  aloof,  so  will  I. — I'll  charge — 
On — on — rally  on,  ye  hardy  soldiers  ! 
Tear  the  traitor  out, — give  him  to  the  flames  ! — 
He  dies,  he  dies.     Now,  Fabius,  I'm  thine, 
I  am  mounting  into  elysium  ! 

[^Exit,  O.  P.  in  the  loildest  enthusiasm. 
Asdruhal.  She's  glutted  with  madest  elation, — 
Full  flows  the  distracting  boil  through  her  veins. 

(Goings  starts  hack) 
Ha  !  the  city  stares  a  massive  horror; 
Mecius,  too,  alone,  makes  quickly  here ; 

0  that  I  were  dead,  rather  than  see  this  ! — 

1  must,  I  must  implore  Roman  shelter. 

Or  furious  hate  will  sunder  me  twain.      \JExit,  O.  P. 
Enter  \st  So/dier,  O.  P. 

Soldier.  The  temple,  the  temple  now  is  burning! 

{Flames  keep  darting  across  the  window  in  back.) 
Carnage  is  doing  its  worst :  ev'ry  street 
Bears  its  deathly  load,  while  Octavia 
Seeks  a  refuge  amid  the  shrieking  walls. 
f  Mecius    enters    in   the  wildest  mariner.,  stopping  the 
soldier,  icho  is  about  to  exit. J 

Mecius.  Hold  !  Carthaginian,  and  list  to  me  : 
Show  me  the  topmost  matter  of  thy  breast. 

Sol.  Perhaps  the  surge  may  be  worse  than  th'  body. 

Mecius.  Give  it  me  all — I'm  burning  in  suspense. 
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Soldier.  Thy  mother  now  conceals  in  this  temple  3 
T'abius  hath  perish'd  in  the  slaughter ; 
Asdrubal  is  gone  o'er  to  the  Romans ; 
And — 

Mecius.    f  inter  rttpting  him  hy  venting  his  feelings, 
which  are  deeply  shocked  hy  the  recital.  J 
O  stay,  heart-strings,  nor  yield  up  your  office  J 
May  foreign  gods  blast  Asdrubal  in  pain, — 
Wanton  violator  of  nature's  laws  ; 
Curse  him,  curse  him,  ev'ry  Roman  parent : 
He's  a  scorpion  of  deathly  venom. 
And,  oh  ye  angry  powers  !  guide  my  soul 
Into  your  regions  ;  save  my  mother 
From  vile  perdition,  and  raise  her  up 
With  virtuous  fire  to  her  infant's  home. 
Oh  smile  down — you  have  had  enough  of  war — 
And  freely  open  your  gates  for  our  pass  : 
Presently  we'll  enter, — another  deed, 
And  I'm  with  you.  [_going. 

Soldier.  '    Seek  you  Octavia  ? 

Mecius.    No  :  I  now  go  in  search  of  a  traitor, 
To  let  out  the  blood  which  miglit  breed  a  race 
Of  faithless  beings  to  their  country's  fame. 
Lead  me  on  to  him,  just  ^^ods,  and  I'll  dash 
From  the  earth  this  blaspheming  relative.     [^Exit  with 

soldier,  O.  P. 

SCENE  III. 

The  scene  opens  and  discovers  the  city  partly  in  ruins 
and  partly  bur/ting.  The  portal  of  the  temple  is  seen 
in  the  distant  wing,  O.  P.  Enter  Scipio,  and  captain 
with  Asdrubal,  followed  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  range 
on  P.  S. 

Scipio.  Asdrubal,  by  wantonly  yielding  thus. 
You  stain  the  fall  of  this  long  fam'd  city. 
And  brand  it  for  aires. 
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Asdruhal.  What  can  I  less  ? 

No  hope  dazzles  out  of  our  conquering ; 
And  is  it  befitting  me  to  give  up 
A  life  so  dearly  infus'd  by  nature  ? 
No  :  I  value  the  living  spark  too  much, 
For  an  upstart  people  to  wash  it  out. 

Scipio.  Thy  wife,  thy  Mecius,  claim  a  struggle. 

Asdrubal.  Their  claim  is  but  weak  : 
Who  sent  these  direful  flames  within  our  walls  ? 
Who  threw  up  Carthage  in  these  flaky  heaps  ? 
Mecius,  and  my  wife,  they  hurl'd  on  us 
This  deathly  mass  by  their  tumid  breathing. 

Scipio.  Look,  the  temple  burns  to  its  portal : 
They  say  thy  wife  is  there. 

(Thejiames  are  seen  faintly  breaking  forth.  J 

Asdruhal.  She  is  no  more  : 

Madness  hath  toss'd  reason  beyond  her  reach. 
Leaving  her  to  the  sport  of  daemon-will. 

Scipio.  Torpid  monster  !  flintly  wretch  ! — — —    > 

Ha !  she  comes. — — 

{  Octavia  enters  from  the  temple,  the  sword  in  her  hold: 
the  temph  falls  in  as  she  leaves  it. J 

Octavia.  Now  the  ruin  is  most  grandly  completed  : 
Our  temple  in  flames  ! — triumph  on  ye  flakes  ! 
( Comes  in  front :  she  starts  on  seeing  Asdrubal,  he  at^ 

tempts  to  shun  her. J 
Ha  !  Asdrubal,  stir  not,  but  brook  my  death. 
I  blame  not  thee,  worthiest  warrior  ; 
Nor  Rome,  nor  its  ever  transcendant  gods  : 
Yet  this  tardy,  vile  Carthaginian, 
I  will  not  say  husband, — he  blasts  the  name, 
I  curse  to  the  doors  of  waiting  torment, 
For  thus  wretchedly  defacing  our  fall. 
Oh  !  I  am  weak  :  but  may  yon  witnessing  gods 
Roll  you  in  torrid  flames  of  liquid  pain,— 
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May  they  toss  you  above,  rack  you  beneath^ 
Hissing  you  to  and  fro— shrieking  a  traitor  ! 

Asdruhal,  Octavial 

Octavia,  Aye,  'tis  Octavia ! 

Gaze  on  me  you  gaping  soldiery ! 
Take  the  wretch  you  hold  to  resplendant  Rome,— 
Drag  him  at  your  chariot-wheels  in  show. 
Blaze  around  him  hissing  serpents  with  darts 
That  will  shoot  from  their  outforcing  venom, 

And  torment  him  thus  : 

Expose  him  to  the  common  multitude ; 
Place  a  branded  mark,  glaring  forth  traitor, 
Then  let  the  rabble  vent  in  shoals  on  him. 
Breaking  to  pieces  his  monstrous  form  : 

A  feast  for  the  gods. 

And,  while  I  am  parching,  thirsting  for  life. 
Let  me  implore  more  of  you  :  tell  that  his  wife 
Defied  his  treacherous  endearments, 
And,  falling  with  Carthage,  beguil'd  not  fate 

But  did  thus, 

(Stabi  herself:  Scipio  and  Captain  catch  her.  Mecius 
'    e7iters  from  hack,  callings  as  coming  on.) 

Mecius.  Where's  the  traitor,  Asdrubal ! 

Octavia.  (faintly  answers)  Here  ! 
[^Mecius  comes  forward,  and  kneels  by  Octavia  as  they 
bear  her  down.^ 

Octavia.  Adieu,  good  Mecius.     I  am  soaring— 
Quickly  follow.     Yes,  Fabius,  I  come,     (dies) 

Mecius.  Excellent  of  thy  sex,  soon  will  I  mount 
And  share  with  thee  the  brightest  of  rewards ! 

(to  Asdrubal.) 
Well,  hoary  traitor ! 
Canst  thou  tamely — unmov'd,  behold  her  end  ? 

Asdrubal.  I  answer  not  thy  insolence,  boy. 

Mecius.  Insolence !  who  complains  of  insolence  ! 
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What!  a  traitor, — and  talk  of  insolence? 

When  record  shall  present  our  city's  fall, 

And  truth  picture  out  thy  monstrous  lore, 

Who's  will  be  ^he  insolence  then  ? 

Asdrubal.  Let  my  deeds  glare  their  own  fame. 
Mecius.  And  so  mine  : 

But  there  is  one  that  shall  extinguish  all-^^ 

A  son  exterminating  his  father 

To  retrieve  the  debt  of  slighted  honour :' 

Yes,  take  the  blow,  perfidious  parent, 

At  wliich  justice  will  shout,  and  treachery—  . 

Fiendly  treachery 

Shake  to  its  soul  of  hideous  issue. 

[^Asdrubal  makes  some  attempt  to  escape,  the  soldiers 
prevent.      As   Mecius   stabs  him,  he  falls  into   the 
soldiers^  arms,  and  struggles  to  speak,  but  cannot. 
Mecius.  May  thy  fate  raise  a  bank  to  cowardice, 

And  warn  others  from  slighting  an  oath 

Sworn  by  the  ties  of  man,  and  sacred  pow'rs  ! 

Bear  him  away,  soldiers,  his  sight  spoils  me 

For  the  happiness  that  is  now  op'ning. 
(the^  bear  him  away.) 

Yes,  set  your  train  in  tendance,  blessed  gods  : 

My  deed  is  done,  and  1  firlfil  my  word. 

This  proves  my  passport,  and  sends  me  to  you. 

[Stabs  hi7nsc If :  Scipio  and  Captain  bear  him  down  as 
the  Roman  soldiers  march  in  from  the  back  icing,  bear' 
ing  the  body  of  Manlius  aloof:  the  soldiers  fill  the 
hack,  Mecius  and  Oct.ovia  lie  in  the  front,  Scipio  and 
Captain  stand  on  cnrh  side  of  them,  while  Manlius 
is  borne  in  the  middle  of  the  groupe  behind.  The 
curtain  descends  with  solemn  inusic.^ 
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A  C  T    I. 

SCENE, 

A  Garden^  on  one  side  the  Vestibule  of  Calas*  House 
— on  the  other  a  Pavilion  tdth  a  Door— -at  the  back  a 
handsome  Iron  Gate  practicable — on  the  oittside  a  low 
practicable  Town  Rampart'^the  Suburbs  and  a  beautiful 
Country  beyond  ihem—rGarden  Seats ^  banks  ofJFlowers  ^c. 
over  the  Stage — the  Pavilion  is  beautifully  shaded  tcitk 
Garden  Trees  and  Jloioering  Shrubs — the  whole  Scene  very 
gay. — Time  Sunrise. 

MUSIC  EXPRESSIVE  OF  BIRDS  AND  MORNINQ. 

Jts  the  Curtain,  rises^  Laurence  appears  in  the  distance, 
traversing  ike  Angles  of  the  Rampart — he  carries  a 
bundle  on  his  stick  over  his  shoulder — passes  the  Walls, 
and  at  length  appeals  on  the  outside  of  the  Garden 
Gate,  which  he  tries  but  cannot  open — Music  ceases, 

Laurence. 

BLESS  us  !  the  bolt  won't  open — I  dare  say  that's  be- 
cause its  lock'd,  and  the  gate's  fast  because  nobody  sha'nt 
go  in  without  ringing  the  bell — (rings  and  calls.)  Jacob  ! 
papa  Jacob  I  its  only  me — what  have  you  lock*d  the  gate 
for  ? 

Jacob,  from  the  Vestibule » 

Coming  !  coming  !  I  haven't  finish'd  my  toilet —  (En- 
terSy  buttoning  his  waistcoat.)  Who  in  the  name  of  won- 
der rings  our  bell  ?  Monsieur  Calas  don't  expect  any  one 
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—ah — why  its  Laurence,  I  do  declare. 

Laxt.  Yes,  its  me  papa  Jacob — I'm  here. 

Jacob.  Indeed  I 

Lau.  Yes,  indeed,  in  propria  persona,  as  our  curate  says. 

Jacob.  Impossible! 
'  LanL.  It  iiiay  be  impossible,  but  its  very  true  for  all  that, 
papu  Jacob,  so  open  the  gate,  for  I  bring  good  news. 

Jacob.  Good  news  I  only  let  me  unlock  the  gate,  (pulls 
out  a  larr/e  key  ) 

Lau.  'i'he  sooner  the  better,  for  I  long  to  shake  hands 
•with  you,  and  give  my  dear  Jeanette,  your  daughter  that 
is,  and  my  wife  that  will  be,  such  a  kiss!  f'Jacob  open^ 
the  gate,  Laurence  enters  )  And  how  are  you,  and  how  is 
Jeanette? 

Jacob.  She's  much  as  all  girls  are,  who  expect  every 
dky  to  be  married;  she  laughs,  sings,  and  ta)ks  all  day. 

JLau.  Does  she  ?  dear  me  I  love  has  made  me  quite  dif- 
ferent— I'm  as  melancholy  as  an  owl  by  daylight.  I 
haven't  seen  Jeanette  for  three  months,  and  that's  a  long 
while  for  a  youth  of  my  insensibility,  as  our  curate  calls  it. 

Jacob.  You're  an  honest  youth,  I  believe,  and  as  you're 
absence  was  occasioned  by  your  attention  to  a  sick  rela- 
tion, my  daughter  loves  you  the  better  for  it.  Your 
master,  the  counsellor,  has  spoken  highly  of  you,  while 
you  were  away,  and  when  he  comes  from  Buurdeaux  to 
marry  our  young  lady,  you  shall,  on  the  same  day,  marry 
my  daughter. 

Lau.  Pretty  soul !  loves  me'  better  for  three  month's 
absence  !  if  1  had  staid  six,  how  fond  she'd  ha'  been:  mid 
cou'd  I  have  made  it  a  twelvemonth,  there'd  have  be^w 
no  end  to  lier  delight — well,  well,  as  our  curate  says,  I 
begin  to  see  the  aurora  of  my  happiness. 

Jacob.     But  what  is  the  good  news  you  tell  of? 

La7i.  Good  news!  Oh,  true  !  in  the  first  place,  my  poor 
dear  uncle  is  dead. 

Jacob.  Poor  man!  irt  the  flower  of  his  age. 
^  Lau.  (crying.)  Yes,  thank  fate,  he  was  seventy-seven 
— a  sad  thing  when  a  man  has  lived  so  long,  to  die  tit 
bst— left  me  his  little  all — and  the  doctors  said,  if  he 
h:idn't  had  a  combregation  of  disorders,  and  a  fit  of  j)cv- 
pU'xity,  they'd  have  made  a  fme  Cure  of  him,  and  saved 
me  all  the  money  he  has  Itft  behind  him. 

Jacob.  Great  y\\y  \  great  pity  !  any  more  news  ? 
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Lau.  Eh  I  no,  none — but  that  nvy  master,  the. coun- 
sellor, will  be  here  directly— he  desired  me  to  mention  it 
the  very  first  moment  I  arrived,  and  you  see  I  i^ave 
obeyed  my  orders.  .^  j^* 

Jacob.  Good  lad  !  ^ ' 

Lau.  Tell  Mr.  Calas,  said  he,  and  all  his  good  family, 
I  shall  be  in  their  arms,  and  at  the  feet  of  my  dear 
Ma'amselle  Pauline,  vi^ithin  half  an  hour  of  your  arrival. 

Jacob.  That  is  good  news,  indeed  !    I  must  let  'ein-all 
know — Jeannette !  Jeannette  1 
,    Jean,  (from  the  house.)  Coming,  father ! 

Lau.  Dear  me !  that's  her  voice  sure  enough — how  ray 
heart  be-.its  ! — call  her  again,  if  you  please,  papa  Jacob. 

Jacob.  Jeannette!  Jeannette! 

Jean,  (loithiu.)  Stay  a  moment,  father ;  Tm  not  half 
drest,  would  you  have  me  come  this  figure  ? 

Lau.  Not  half  drest!  call  her  again  papa  Jacob,  teU 
her  to  come  directly. 

Enter  Jeannette  ttjing  on  her  Bonnet^  Laurence 
hides  behind  Jacob. 

J*-fln.  La  !  father,  whats  the  matter?  is  the  house  on  fire? 

Jacob.  \^.\\ — why  there  is  as  a  body  may  say  a  sort  of 
flame  that — 

Jean.  Flame!  where  ?  where,  father?  (Inohing  ahout.J 

Lau.  (Coniimj  forward  )  Here,  lilly  of  my  first  love — 
here,  rosebtid  ol'  my  recollections,  as  our  curate  says,  the 
flame  that  burns  in  the  fiist  floor  of  my  heart  has  got  so 
much  ahead,  that  the  roof  of  my  attic  atfections  will  tum- 
ble jn,  unless  the  little  fireman,  Cupid,  brings  you  as  the 
engine  to  distinguish  my  conflagration. 

Jeayu  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !    how  glad  I  am  to  be  sure. 

Lan.  (First  laughing  then  crying.)  Ah  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ,hal: — so  am  I. 

Jacob.  Now  what  the  devil  are  you  both  so  glad  of? 

Jean.  Why  father,  my  dream's  out — it  was  such  a  good 
one. 

Jacob.  Indeed  !  .  : 

L<iu.  Dieaming  of  me  ? 

Jeitn.  Yes — I  thought  the  first  thing  I  should  see  this 
}uoi  uing  was — a  white  cow. 

fjiii,  Me!  a  white  cow  ! 

Jea:t.  'J'wice!  1  dream'd  it  twice. 
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Jacob.  And — it  should  have  been  a  calf — well,  well, 
tny  the  rest  of  your  i  ompliments  while  I  call  up  the 
lamily.  How  happy  ii  Is  yom  niast«r  should  arrive  when 
they  stand  >o  much  in  ut  ed  ot  consolaiion 

[f.atV  into  the  Vestibule, 
Lau.  (  onpolation  !  dtarme!  Jeannetie,  what  does  he 
mean,  on  su  happy  a  day  as  this  to  talk  of  any  thing  so 
cruel  as  consolation. 
Jean.  ()  dt-ar  I 

Lau.  NVhat  does  he  talk  about  consolation  for,  its  a 
mournful  wokI,  as  our  curate  says,  you  shall  have  no 
consolation  when  we're  married,  not  a  bit — tas  aiy  thing 
bappen'd  to  your  good  master  or  his  dear  family  ? 

Jean.  Such  things  ! — our  good  m-nster — don't  mention 
it  again,  but  our  good  master  has  enemies — a\e,  here  in 
Toulouse  too. 

Lan.  Well,  so  have  I— and  iis  p'lrtly  your  fault,  for 
double-jointed  Peter  the  bUcksmith  \vi(,->  iiamm^^rous  of 
you,  as  our  cuiate  says  and  is  so  anyiy  ;ibut  our  in- 
tended wedding,  that  lie  threaieu'd  to  ram  a  led  hot 
horse-sboe  down  n  y  throat  on  the  day  of  my  marriage. 

Jean.  Only  to  think  of  his  impertinence,  what  an 
affront. 

Zmu.  But  1  shan't  swallow  it,  if  he  was  twice  as  big — 
tho'  he  can  thump  an  anvil,  I  can  thrash  in  a  barn,  and 
my  flail  shall  match  his  sledge  whenever  he  likes. 
Jean.  Well  bm  Lamence — 
Lau.  I'll  give  him  consolation,  and  merrily  too. 
Jtan.  Now  Laurence,  you're  such  another  man. 
Lau.   And  is  Ae  Monsieur  Calas' eneniy — I  only  wish 
he  was — he's  a  red  hot  spark,  but  I'll  knock  the  wind  out 
of  his  b»  Llu^Ts,  blow  me  if  I  don't. 

Jean.  No  no,  our  master's  enrmy  is  the  Capitoul, 
the  first  ma — magistrate  1  think  they  call  him  of  the  city, 
and  thert'>  another,  one  Mf.  Xmbroise,  nut  a  bit  honester 
than  the  judge — and  then  there's  our  young  master,  Mr. 
Antoine  — 

Lau.   What  is  he  an  enemy  ? 

Jean  >  o  no  one  but  himself — I'm  afraid  he's  a — a  lit- 
tle mad — and  what's  worse,  he's  in  love. 

Lau.  Ah  that  accounts  for  his  being  mad— why  before 
I  waa  in  love  with  you  1  wag — 
Jean*  Nonsense  I 
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Lou.  No,  1  wasn*t —  -, 

Jean,  Its  that  Ambroise  I  tell  you  has  somehow  be- 
witch'd  him — he  neither  sleeps  eats  nor  drinks. 

Lau    How  thill  he  must  have  grown. 

Jean  He  walks  by  himself,  talks  to  himself,  and  looks 
so  miserable  that  all  the  family  is  in  desolation  to  fiad 

OUtr- 

Lau.  Who  has  bewitch'd  him  ? — it  can't  be  goody 
GrizzLeton  the  cowkeeper's  widow,  because— 

Jean.  Because  she's  dead  you  goose — no,  it  must  be 
Ambroiae,  he  comes  like  a  sprite,  and  always  trie!  to 
avoid  us  when  he  visits  youtig  master,  never  looks  up., 
always  makes  such  low  bows,  and  smiles  with  such  jai 
grin  that — ali !  talk  of— 

Sees  Ambroise,    'eiJio  has  been  coming  over  the 
Rampart  during  her  speech- 

Lau.  (not  seeing  him)  Talk  of  the  devil  as  our  curate 
says  and — bless  me!   that's  a  great  likeness— 

Amh.  Of  tht  devil,  my  good  friend  ? 

Lau.  No,  no — sir,  of  double  jointed  Peter,  whom  I 
mean  to  wallop. 

^m6.  Jeannette,  why  this  distance? 

Jean,  (alarmed)  Its  a  very  good  distance,  sir. 

Lau.  Or  if  you  don't  think  so  sir,  she  can  come  fur- 
ther.         ( PnWntj  her  Unoardst  himsplf'.) 

Amb.  I  know  you  are  not  my  friend,  but  if  I  should 
prove  the  purity  of  n)y  intentions,  the  difficulty- 
Jean.  It  would  be  a  great  ilifficulty  as  you  say,  sir. 

Amh.  Indeed,     (turnut  away) 

Lau.  (apart)  \^  i\.ut  Mr.  Ambro — 

Jean.  Hush  !  yes — did  you  ever  see  such  a— r 

Lau.  No — he's  like  nothing  but  himself. 

Amh.  I  wait  the  commands  of  your  young  master, 

Jean.  I'll  tell  hitn,  sir.  Laurence,  I  won't  leave  you 
alone  with  hiui 

Lau.  No  don't  Good  morning,  sir — Youdream'dof 
a  white  cow  Jeamietie,  and  if  you  hadn't  seen  me  first—- 

Jean.  Come,  coiwe  along  ! 

Lau.  Uieaiiis  go  by  contraries,  as  our  curate  says,  and 
that  gentleman's  so  like  a  black  bull,  that  double  jointed 
Peter  himself  cou'dn't — 
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Jean»  Come  along,  I  tell  you  ! 

[They  go  chattering  into  the  house, 

Atnb.  I  am  suspected,  but  1  care  not— their  suspicions 
come  too  laie,  and  vengeance  is  at  hand — his  sending  tor 
me  is  beyond  my  hopes— it  will  enable  me  to  finish  the 
plan  I  have  formed.  His  father  little  thinks,  that  by  his 
boasted  integrity,  in  discovering  and  chasing  from  this 
city  a  party  of,  what  he  called,  contraband  traders,  he 
ruined  all  my  prospects: — unable,  publicly,  to  reveal  my 
wrongs,  my  revenge  shall  be  secret,  but  dreadfully  effec- 
tive !  Antoine  loves,  and  loves  to  madness — his  father 
will  never  consent  to  his  marriage  in  a  family  so  opposite 
to  his  principles  of  every  sort. — But  Antoine  has  gone 
too  far.  he  lias  pledged  his  patrimony,  he  has  involved 
himself  in  their  power,  and  must  be  exposed,  or  marry 
one,  whose  character,  when  known,  will  expose  him 
more: — yes — the  marriage  shall  be  performed  in  secret 
tO«night,  and  to-morrow  the  shame  of  my  enemy's  family 
shall  be  proclaimed  to  the  whole  city — but  he  comes. 

..^  Enier  Antoine  Galas. 

Ant,  Ambroise!  my  friend !  I  have  sent  for  you  in  a 
nioment  of  despair.  I  have  more  reason  than  ever  to  be 
convinced  my  family  will  never  consent  to  my  union 
with  Hortensia:  it  will  be  impossible  ever  for  me  to  re- 
pay the  debts  I  have  contracted,  by  the  seduction  of 
play,  with  her  friends. — I  am  dying  with  love  for  her — 
remorse  for  my  follies,  and  fear  of  discovery — and  whatj 
— what  will  become  of  me  I 

Amb.  Horlensia  is  ready  to  proffer  you  her  hand — the 
altar  waits  to  receive  you. — political  and  religious  opi- 
nions, at  prcsrut,  divide  your  families,  but  your  union 
will  reconcile  all. 

Jlnt.  I  have  sworn  to  my  father,  and — 

.^»6.  And  love  has  shewn  the  follv  of  your  oath. 
Marry— let  it  be  secret  for  awhile— her  "fortune  will  pay 
your  debts,  and  your  family  will  consent,  when  there  is 
DO  remedy. 

^nt.  You  are  heavily  indebted  to  my  father. 

Anb.  Which  your  acknowledgements  ou  paper  here 
will  pny — 

Ant.  And  nothing-— 
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Jlmh.  But  the  fortune  of  Hortensia  will  exonerate  you 
—to  night  you  must  decide — 

Ant.  I  will ! — Gaming — illicit  passion  ! — what  shall 
remedy — 

^mh.  All  will  be  forgiven,  if  you  renounce  the  errors 
of  your  faith.  The  altar  whjch  I  now  go  to  illuminate— 
the  temple  where  you  shall  receive  tne  hand  of  your 
adored — the  forgiveness,  your  father  must  perforce  ac- 
cord—and the  rejoicing  of  nil  your  friends  to-morrow— 

Ant.  To-morrow!  well,  let  it  come — I  have  well  con- 
sidered— go — I  love  Hortensia  dearly — dearly  as  the  vital 
spark  which  warms  my  bosom.  1  have  made  her  father 
a  proposal — take  it — should  he  accept  it,  a!l  may  be 
well — should  he  reject  it — 

Amh.  Hortensia  will  be  doomed  to  a  convent;  and 
your  disgrace  as  a  broken  gamester  inevitable  I  her  cha* 
racter  is  already  lost — redeem  what  you  have  to  answer 
for,  and — 

Ant  And,  who  was  my  seducer? — but  no  more — carry 
my  letter — bring  back  the  answer  of  Hortensia's  father, 
and — 

Amb.  And  if  not  favorable — 

Ant,  I  know  my  path — I  am  the  first  branch  of  the 
family  of  Calas,  who  has  stained  it  with  dishonor,  but  I 
will  not  be  the  first  who  fears  to  repay  the  offence  with 
his  life  ! — Aye,  Ambroise,  with  his  life! 

Amb.  Anloine!  my  friend  ! 

Ant.  Begone — you  have  the  letteri  an  answer  quick, 
quickl 

Amb.  You  are  in  the  power  of  the  father  of  Hortensia. 

Ant.  My  heart  is  in  the  power  of  his  daughter,  but  no 
man's  honour  is  in  the  power  of  even  Hortensia's  father- 
go,  go.  go  .'  [Exit Am.br 01  se.l  I  am  lost — wiiat  noise! — let 
me  endeavour  to  avoid  my  family — the  kind  regards  bf 
my  father  and — the  tears — the  tears  of  a  mother !  Oh 
God  !  I  am  in  folly  !  I  am  in  love  ! — the  eyes  of  her  I  lore 
are  firebrands — but  the  tears  of  a  mother  !  and  such  a 
mother ! — the  greatest  calamity  a  son  can  suffer  is  to  dread 
the  tears  of  her  who  first  clasp'd  him  to  a  parent's  bosom; 

— they  come  ! 1  can  neither  support  their  kindness 

nor  their  tinger,  '  ^'\  l^Exit  into  the  Pavilion, 
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Enter  from  the  Homey    Galas,  Madame  Calas» 
Pauline,  Jacob,  Laueence,  a«rf  Jeannetti. 

Mde.  Calan,  See,  see,  my  dear  husband  I  our  son  flies 
it  our  approach 

Paul.  And  why,  mamma! 

JtSde  CnlaH.  A  las, your  Tather  and  I  are  equally  ignorant. 

Jean.  (ToCnlnx.)  I  see  the  reason —master !  sir.' 
Monsieur  Calas  !  look,  there  lurks  that  Mr  Anibroise— 
that  wicked  man  that  turuR  onr  young  master's  head. 

Calaa.  Jeannette,  I  f>rbid  you  so  to  speak  oi  one  we 
scarcely  know  hut  who  is  honoured  by  the  friendship  of 
my  8on. — ^To  Mndinif  Calas  J  Let  us  noi  estrange  a 
heart  by  reproaches,  which  is  already  too  much  disposed 
to  jfbrget  us. 

PauL  Do  not  believe  it  dear  father,  my  brother  has 
never,  never  ceas'd  to  love  you. 

Jacob.  Shall  I  command  him  to  attend  you,  sir  ? 

Calas.  O  no — no  cowmawcfo— they  would  make  hiax 
think  he  was  summon'd  before  a  judge— his  own  heart 
will  direct  him  when  to  8"ek  his  father — the  arrival  of  my 
friend  Edward  gives  me  a  hope  that  hi»  influence  may 
prove  a  remedy. 

PauL  That  it  will  I'm  certain — F.dward  is  so  good,  so 
manly,  so  full  of  dignity — that  for  all  he's  a  counsellor 
he  does  every  thing  I  bid  him,  and  I'm  sure  will  be  the 
friend  of  my  dear  dear  brother. 

Mde.  Calas.  Dear,  good  Pauline— there  is  yet  hope,  my 
husband 

Jacob.  Yes,  Madame;  and  there  will  be  a  fete  too,  I 
hope,  lo  welcome  Mr.  Edward, 

Paul.  Yes;  and  a  ball  mamma,  if  you'll  permit  it 

Mde.  Colas  Certainly :  I  give  up  my  authority  to  you 
for  the  day. 

Paul.  Thanky'e,  my  dear  mamma!  Now,  Jacob,  Jean- 
nette, Laurence ! 

AU.  Here  we  are.  Miss,  ready  to  receive  your  orders. 

Calas.  I'll  go  and  welM.me  I'.dward. 

C^  servant  brings  his  hat  and  cane,  he  goes  out*  J 

Jacob.  Jeannette,  bring  my  hat  and  cane,  that  I  may 
attend  our  master;  and,  dye  hear,  make  up  the  bed  in 
the  pavilion  for  Laurence. 
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Lau.  Do;  and  then  I  shall  hear  the  birds  sing  in  the 
moruin?:,  without  waking  any  body. 

Paul.  And  don't  forget  to  send  in  all  the  neighbours. 
^  jLaw.  No,  miss ;  except  Perer  Uie  farrier,  and — 

(Sings-—^'  Come  along,  Jcannette." — Exit  toith  her,} 

Mde.  Calas.  Pauline,  I  depend  on  you  for  all — prepare 
to  receive  a  worthy  man ;  his  mature  age,  talents,-  and 
integrity,  will  insure  your  happiness. — Go,  I  \¥Ould  speak 
with  your  brother. 

Paul.  Yes,  mamma ;  pdward  is  all  you  say,  and  if  he 
is  not,  I  wish  I  may  never  be  married  !  and,  in  that  case, 
dear  me,  what  a  disappointment  it  would  be  to  both  of 
us.  [ExH^ 

Mde.  Cala»  Dear  girl !— she  is  happy,  and  deserves  to 
be  so. — Ah,  were  her  brother  but  as  kind!  he  loves  and 
fears  his  father;  but  his  mother — fear  cannot  mingle 
with  his  love  for  her — he  comes.  C: 

Enter  Antoine  yrowj  the  Pavilion,        '; 

Ant.  My  mother!  lam  conscious  that  I  have  given  o^ 
fence,  but  do  not  reproach  me — you  can  say  nothing, 
more  severe  than  what  my  heart  has  already  charged  me 
with. 

Mde.  Calas.  Cruel  young  man — our  tears  are  the  only 
reproaches  we  shall  make  you:  our  hearts  are  broken-— 
you  were  our  only  hope,  which  is  now  extinguished. 

Ant.  As  my  hopes^re !  yet  ami  a  monster  to  cause 
those  tears,  which  return  upon  my  heart  like  a  devouring 
flame  !  I  would  give  my  life  1  yes,  every  drop  of  my 
blot>d  !  to  turn  a  single  pang  from  my  father,  or  from  the 
kindest,  best  of  mothers ! 

Mde.  Calas.  Indeed  !  my  son!  my  dearest  son  !     , 
•  Ant,  Beloved!    dearest!  yet  my  conduct —  ,?  •■' 

Mde.  Calas  Has  never  estranged  from  you  the  rega^ril 
of  your  parents. — Oh,  give  thega  your  confidence— ^tell 
tbem  ere  too  late.  \  , 

Ant.  Tell  them  !— Oh  wait! — patience — to  day»  will 
finish,  and  develop  all. 

Mrfe.fa/a*.  To-day!  ;  .     .  ^ 

Ant.  To-day  my  trouble,  and  your  uncertainty,  will  fi-. 
r.ish — and  for  ever.  '  .  ,,^,1,   .,       » 

Mde.  Calas.  For  ever  I  dear,  dear,  son  ! 

c 
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J  '  -■'     •  Enter  Pauline. 

PomI.  Mamma,  mamiiaa  !  Edward  is  come  !— My  dear 
brother,  Tm  sure  you're  quite  as  glad  as  I  am,  and  need 
not  be  half  so  much  atraid  to  own  it. 

Ant'  I  am  rejoiced,  indeed,  dear  sister. 

Paul.  And  you'll  stay  and  see  the  fete  for  my  sake  ? 

Ant.  For  thine,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  dear,  dear  mother. 

Mde.  Calm.  For  me  !   then  we  shall  yet  be  happy. 

{Exit  with  Pauline  into  the  house. 

Enter  Ambroise. 

Amb.  Antoine :  I  bring  you  such  an  answer  as  I  feared. 

Ant.  There  is  no  hope  then  ? 

Amb.  None. —  To-morrow  Ilortensia  bids  adieu  lo  the 
world  :  a  cloister  will  shut  up  that  unfortunate,  and  bury 
her  youth,  beauty,  and  the  remembrance,  she  must  bit- 
terly feel,  of  having  loved  Antoine. 

Ant.  Hortensia! 

Amb.  Would  you  become  her  executioner,  at  the  ver- 
nal age  of  seventeen !  embellished  with  all  the  virtues, 
ail  the  graces — burning  with  chastest  fires  for  yourself! 
would  you  consign  her,  living,  to  the  tomb  ?  Had  you 
seen  her  bless  you  at  my  departure — she  !  the  victim  ! 
who  dies,  while  you  abandon  her— a  word  would  restore 
her  to  life  and  happiness. 

Jnt.  And  me — to — oh!  to  renounce  my  parents,  my 
religion — all,  all ! 

Amb.  But  your  honour — the  altar  waits  your  vows— 
her  life  depends  on  it — her  father  \Vill  become  the  friend 
of  yours — your  debts  of  honour  will  be  extinguished, 
unci — 

Ant.  Go!  go  ! — haste — the  sacrifice  is  ready,  and  this 
night  shall  consummate  all — I  go  to  write  once  more — 
send  me  a  messenger. 

Amb.  Aiid  when  we  j^ieet  again  'twill  be  for  happiness. 

Ant.  Heaven  send  it — haste  !  send  me  a  messenger — 

{_I'Jxit  Ambroise. 
Now  nn  instant  of  reflection — my  patrimony  I  have  lost  | 
at   p!;iy — my  love  is  given  to  the  daughter  of  a  house  ! 
which  hasever  been  mylather's  greatesLenemy — Hortensia 
loves  nie — but  there  are  horrid  doubts — her  character —  ■. 
and — yes— I — I  love  A/rr— the  conTide\ice  of  my  family  is 
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gone — reared  with  the  greatest  care — I've  no  excuse.  I 
see  ray  crime  and  have  no  remedy — even  Ambroise  I  sus- 
pect— he  would  seduce,  and  then  expose  me come 

then, foul  dem»n  !  tempter  ! — How  my  brain  revolves  I— 
my  father !  ,  '•:  ,■ 

Enter  Galas,  MadameCALAs>EDWARD,  Pauline, 
Jeannette,  Laurenge,  &c.  &c. 

Calas.  Dear  Edward,  take  my  daughter. 

Mde.  Calas,  Yes,  the  heart  of  Pauline  and  her  parents 
are  in  unison. 
,    Edward.  May  I  believe — dearest  Pauline  ? 

Paul,  [  always  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  ma  and  pa. 

Lau.  What  an  obedient  hussey  it  is. 

Jean.  Well,  and  hO  are  all  girls,  when  they're  bid. 

Calas.  (who  ha^  been  observing  Antoine)  My  son,  will 
you  not  welcome  Edward  ? 

Ant.   Welcome   him!  yes!    dear  father  1  .     " 

(embracing  Edward.) 

Mde  Calas.  (to  her  husbandJWis  heart  is  not  changed. 

Ant.  (tcith  mournful  eongratidationJEdw&rd]  you  are 
going  to  be  united  to  my  dear  sister,  my  parents  love  you 
— be  you  to  them  a  kind,  an  artectionate  son — the  happi- 
ness of  Pauline  and  of  all  my  family  is  my  first  desire — 

(retires  as  if'  overcome  J 

Jacob  Entering, 

They're  all  coming  to  welcome  Mr.  Edward,  and  prepare 
for  the  fete. 

Paul.  Yes  mamma,  they're  all  coming. 

31de.  Calas.  (observing  Auto'\ne.  J  My  son  \ 

.dnt.  Allow  me  to  retire — father  1  at  your  knees — 

Calas.  In  my  arms  ! 

Ant.  And  you  will  forgive — ■■ — 

Calas.  Forgive!  who!  what  I 

Paul.  Oh,  why  did  I  attempt  to  have  a  fete,  when— 

Jacob.  The  company's  coming. 

JLau.  Yes,  they're  all  come. 

Aut.  Edward!  comfort,  console  my  parents:  you  "have 
Acted  rightly!  may  your  lot,  as  it  nitist,  be  happy. 

[Exit  abruptly. 
JIde.  Calas.  My  son  ' 

Jacob,  I'eur  not,  madam;  I'll  not  lose  sightof  him  lExit, 
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Gmttii  enter,  and  a  dance  takes  place.     At  the  end  of  it. 

Madam  Calas  saifs  to  J:\coh  : — 

Hgw  have  yon  left  my  son  ? 

Jacob.  Composed,  madam;  quite  composed :— he  has 
written  a  short  letter,  and  insisted  ou  giving  it  himself 
to  a  porter 

Ca/a«.  Our  friends  are  departing. 

The  company  go'- Servants  light  them  out  with  jlcunheaux 
'—The  J'amily  go  into  the  liouse,  and  when  the  stage  is 
clear,  Antoine  enters. 

Ant.  The  norse  of  festivity  has  ceased :  darkness  has 
succeeded  the  brilliancy  of  mirth  :  there  wants  no  light 
to  avoid  the  path  of  dishonor.  Yes,  (pointing  to  the  pa- 
vilion J  that  shall  be  the  place — I  shall  have  no  witnesses 
and  I  have  written  and  sent  a  confession  to  tlie  uiagistrate, 
which  will  act,  I  hope,  as  a  warning  for  others  Mother*  — 
father' — friends!  adieu! — my  faults  will  be — no  matter-— 
Ambroise  will  be  disappointed— my  <leceiveis  will  he 
deceived — and  those  who  loved  me — farewell — farewell, 
for  ever  !  [Exit  into  the  pacilion. 

{The  J'amily  re-enter  from  seeing  the  company  out.) 

Jacob.  Every  body's  gone — its  very  late- 

Jean,  (coming  from  the  Vestibule.)  Mr.  Kd ward's  apart- 
ment is  quite  ready. 

Calas.  Come,  my  children,  to-morrow  will  exceed  to- 
day in  pleasure;  your  marriage  will  take  place,  and  we 
shall  all  be  happy.     Jacob,  shut  the  doors. 

Calas  affectionately  takes  Zeavco/* Edward,  tcho  emhracea 
Pauline,  then  leads  Madame  Calas  into  the  house,  and 
Calas  conducts  his  daughter. 

Jacob.  Now,  Jeannette,  you  must  make  up  a  bed  for 
our  friend  here. 

Lau  No.  thanky'e,  I'm  so  happy,  I'm  sure  I  shan't  be 
able  to  sleep  at  all. 

Jean,   .\oiiseii8c! 

JLau.  Non?e:  se,  what  for,  I  wonder  I 

Jeau.  Beciin>e,  I  wun't  marry  any  man  who  doesn't  co 
to  sleep  every  night;  so,  shut  the  gates,  father,  and  Til  gu 
look  to  the  bed. 

Mu.  And  I'll  go  with  you. 
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Jean,  Lord,  youMl  be  of  no  use — go  help  my  father  to 

lock  the  great  gate  [Esiit  into  the  pavilion. 

Laurence  goes  with  Jacob  to  lock  the  gate,  when  a  scream 

is  heard  J'rom  the  pavilion. 
Lau.  O,  lud!    what's  the  matter — don't  be  frighten'd, 
papa,  Jacob. 

Jacob.  Frightened!  when  did  you  see  me — O,  dear!  it 
was  the  voice  of  my  daughter  1 

Jean,  (from  the  pavilion  J  Oh,  father!  father! 
Jacob  Sj-  Lau    l<,h  1  what  I 

Jean,  (entering.)  A  man  murdered  1  assassinated  1 
Lau.  ()h,  mercy!  oh,  lud,  oh,  lud  1 
Jeannette  runs  into  the  vestibule  to  give  the  alarm.  Amb- 
roise,  who  has  been  watching,  enters — Jacob  and  Lau- 
rence go  into  the  pavilion. 
Amb.  A  man  assassinated  in  the  house  of  my  enemy — 
this   may  produce  more   food  for  my  revenge — let  us 
observe.  [retires. 

Calas,  Madame  Calas,  Edward,  Jacob,  Laurence,  Jean- 
nette,   and  Attendants  enter.    Jacob  and  Laurence 
J'rom  the  pavilion. 
Jacob.  'Tis  our  young  master  !  he  is  murdered  ! 
Calas.  (rushing  towards  the  pavilion.)  A  murder  !    in 
my  house! 

Jacob,  (to  Madame  Calas  )    Madame !  do  not  go,  for 
the  love  of  Heaven! 

Mde.  Calas.  Why,  in  Heaven's  name  ? 
Paul,  (entering )  Mother!  mother!  my  brother  is  not 
in  his  room  ! 
Jlde.  Calas.  I  feared,  I  feared  it  all!— let  me  go — 
Calas  enters  in  great  agony  from  the  pavilion,  interupts 
Madame  Calas  as  sAe  is  going  to  the  spot,  who  under' 
standing  his  distress,  exclaims : — 
My  son  !  my  son  then  is  no  more  ! 

(falls  into  the  (arms  o/'Jacob,J 
Paul.  My  brother  I 

;S'^e  is  caught  by  her  father — Jeannette  is  held  by  Lau- 
rence, Ambrohi' appears  observing  all  that  passes— 
Jacob  watches  him.  A  picture  is  formed^  and  the  aci-r 
dfop  falls. 

END    OF    ACT    THE    FIRST. 
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ACT      II. 

SCENE, 

The  Interior  of  the  Vestibule ^  looking  towards  the  (J at" 
den,  as  in  Act  I.  Doors  on  each  side,  the  Pavilion 
seen  in  a  reversed  position,  asj'rom  the  house.  Jis  the 
Drof)  rises  the  town  clock  is  heard  to  strike  two — a 
lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Vestibule. 

Mqdame  Calas  discovered  seated,  and  attended  by  Pau- 
line owrf  Jeannette.    Calas  in  front  of  them,  comes 
J'orward  as  if  listening,  locks  around,  and  speaks. — 

Calas  T  tremble  at  the  slightest  noise  that  disturbs  the 
silence,  and  augments  the  horror  of  the  night.  If  from 
yoii  ramparts,  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  they 
should  have  seen  us  remove  the  body  of  my  unfortunate 
•on,all  will  be  lost !  [^Thercomen  rise.  ]  Silence  I — dear  wife, 
and  thou,  my  daughter,  suppress  your  grief,  tremble  to 
avrake  suspicion.  Alas!  you  know  not  the  severe  law 
which,  in  this  country,  sentences  to  the  last  disgrace,  the 
corpse  of  each  unfortunate  who  has  been  guilty  of  self- 
destrtKtion  ; — his  bleeding  remains  must  be  given  to  the 
public  executioner,  ignominiously  dragged  foith  by  an 
infuriated  mob,  and  disgracefully  cast  out  without  the 
rites  of  sepulture. 

yrde.  Calas.  My  son  I 

Calas.  Let  us  at  least  save  his  remains  from  such  hor- 
ror— let  us  hidejiis  error,  and  let  our  aft'ection  for  his 
memory  arm  us  with  strength  to  concent  our  despair. 

Mde. Calas.  Yes,  yes,  my  husband — we  will  be  silent — 
we  will  cease  to  weep.         (In  an  a(}onii  <<>/ tears.) 

Paul.  Unfortunate  brother!  Oh,  what  misfortune  ! 
what  misery ! 

Jean,  My  father  I 

Enter  Jacob. 

^faenh.  (Placing  a  lanthorn  on  the  floor •)  M\\9\\\  the 
clock  has  strucken  two,— in  the  silence  of  the  night  the 
smallest  noise  will  be  overheard. 
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Galas.  Did  Edward  depart  without  being  perceived  ? 

Jacob,  He  did — I  concealed  my  light  while  he  and 
Laurence  went  out  together,  and  1  am  certain  that  no  one 
pass'd  at  that  moment. 

Jean.  Why  did  Laurence  go? 

Jacob,  To  accompany  his  master,  to  be  sure,  in  such  a 
night. 

Paul.  In  such  a  night  could  Edward  quit  us ,^' 

Mde.  Galas.  In  a  moment  so  cruel? 

Galas.  Do  not  accuse  him  :  he  is  gone  secretly  to  find 
the  pastor  of  our  church,  and  concert  with  him  on  the 
means  of  performing  the  last  duties  to  our  lost  son. 

Jacob.  1  gave  Mr.  Edward  a  key,  to  let  himself  in  on 
his  retuiM.     Had  not  Madame  better  retire  to  rest? 

Mde  Calas.  Is  not  the  corpse  of  my  son  within  that 
chamber  ? 

Calas.  For  that  reason,  pray  retire)  leave  us  to  watch 
— Pauline,  persuade  your  mother. 

Patil,  Pray,  dearest,  dearest  mother — (she  permits  heT» 
selj\  after  some  difficulty j  to  be  led  out  between  the  daugh- 
ter and  husband.  J 

Jacob.  I  had  forgot— stay  here,  Jeannette,  while  I — 

Jean,  (terrified.  J  Father!  would  you  leave  me — here, 
and  alone! 

Jacob,  Why  not?    I  must  watch  what  passes  without. 

Jean.  No,  father ;  stay  here,  or  take  me  with  you— I 
am  so  frightened  to  be  so  near  the  murdered  body  of 
hush ^what  was  that  ? 

Lan.  (from  the  gardany  softly.)  A-hem  ! 

Jacob.  Hem! 

Jean.  Some  one  calls. 

Lan.  Papa,  Jacob  !  are  you  there  ? 

Jean.  Ah,  'tis  Laurence! 

Jacob.  This  way ;  where's  your  master,  and  what  nevrs 
have  you  ? — whisper. 

Lan.  No  good,  papa  Jacob:  oh,  if  you  did  but  know — 

Jean.  ^  Jacob.  What !  what! 

Lau.  Why,  as  our  curate  says — 

Jacob.  Confound  your  curate — speak  out. 

Jean.   Aye,  do,  dear  Laurence,  speak  out. 

Laii,  Speak  out!  why,  just  now  you  bid  me  whisper — 
well,  its  all  over  the  city, already— and  worse  than  that — 

Jacob.  Worse! 
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Zdtt.  YeS;  they  say  it  was  an  assassin  killed  the  young 

Jiicoh  ^  Jeannette.  An  assassin  1  who  ? 

(a  distant  noise  heard.) 

Jean.  ^-  Lau,  O  lud  ha'  mercy  !    what  noise  was  that  ? 

Xaw    Let  us  call  Monsieur  Caias. 

Jacob.  So — why  alarm  him  now  ? 

Jean.  I  hear  voices  in  the  street — ah  !  some  one  enters. 

Lau.  I  left  my  master  on  the  watch — perhaps — 

Jacob.  Yes,  'tis  Mr.  Edvvard — 

EdtD.  CEntfirs  much  agitated.)  Jacob  I  Jeannette ! 
where  is  Monsieur  Calas  ? 

Jtcan    Ah,  sir — how  alarmed  you  seem  ! 

/?</u>.  I  ask  you  where  is  your  master  ? 

Jacob.  With  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Edw.  He  is  yet  to  learn  then—and — ah,  how  shall  I  in- 
form him ! 

Jacob.  Is  it  possible  that  what  Laurence  says  is  true- 
do  they  think  our  young  master  fell,  by  other  hands  than 
his  own  ? 

Edw.  O  yes,  and  worse — worst  of  all — they  suspect — 

^11.  Who?  who? 

Edw.  C After  a  pause.)  Listen  !— no,  no,  I  cannot  yet 
bring  my  tongue  to — (apart.)  listen — my  friends— you — 
yon  love  your  good  master,  and  would  do  much  to  save 
his  life,  if  it  were  menaced  ? 

Jacob.  Much  ! 

Jean.  Every  thing  ! 

Jacob.  We  would  lose  our  own. 

Edio.  You  haven't  an  instant  to  spare  then  You  Jean- 
nette, inform  your  young  lady,  without  letting  others 
observe  you,  that  I  would  speak  to  her  alone. 

Jean.  Yes,  sir.  [^Exit  at  the  door  on  the  right. 

Edw.  You,  Jacob,  watch  the  gate  next  the  street— if 
people  assemble,  give  intelligence. 

Jacob.  On  the  instant.  [Exit  by  the  garden. 

Edw.  You,  Laurence,  pass  quietly  to  the  town-hall — 
observe  what  goes  forward,  and  return  to  inform  me. 

Lau.  Mightn't  I  take  Jeannette  with  me,  for  fear  she 
should  be  seen  ? 

Edw.  Fly,  hlockhead.  (Exit  Laurence.)  Dreadful 
prf-judlcc! — unfortunate  Colas,  sixty  years  of  life  without 
reproach  have  been  spent  in  vain— surrounded  by  enemies, 
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a  single  word  has  proved  sufficient  to  prosecute  thee. 
(J(HinHi'ne  returns  with  Pauline  J  Ah  !  dear  Pauline. 

Paul.  I.dvvaid  !  why  did  you  not  come  to  the  apart- 
ment of  my  parents  ?  come,  come,  and  assist  my  feeble 
eiibrts  to  sustain  their  courage. 

Edip.  Tlieir  courage !  alas,  Pauline !  you  are  yet  far 
from  knowing  the  added  misery,  the  greatness  of  the 
peril  which  yet 'awaits  them,  which  yet  hangs  over  the 
head  of  your  worthy  father. 

Paul.  i\]y  father  !  bay  what  added  misery  !  what  peril  ? 

Edw.  If  the  savage  acclamations  of  a  misguided  multi- 
tude were  not  about  to  inform  you,  you  would  not,  could 
not  credit  your  Edward's  dreadful  story,  nay  1  even  yet 
doubt  wliether  or  not  my  senst  s  have  deceived  me  The 
hatred  and  revenge  of  hends  whom  your  father's  upiigtit 
conduct  has  offended,  are  at  tlie  most  unnatural  height, 
for  sure  it  is  unnatural!  horribit;!  when  to  secure  a  vic- 
tim, they  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  a  father  of  the  murder 
of  his  son ! 

PuhL  What  say'st  thou  ?  gratious  Heaven  ! 

Jean,  My  master  a  murderer!  and  of  his  son  ! 
(Covers  herj'ace  loith  her  hands,  retires  by  d'eiji  ees,  weeping. 

Edw.  J)earest  Pauline,  the  softness  of  your  nature,  the 
innocence  of  your  heart,  your  youth,  and  the  prudence  of 
your  parents  have  placed,  till  this  day,  a  veil  between 
your  itieas  and  the  cruel  prejudices  which  exist  among 
men,  misled  by  error; — never  could  you  have  thought 
them  capable  of  such  injustice; — you  tremble,  and  well 
you  may — yes,  Pauline,  it  is  said,  nay  more,  it  is  believed 
tlmt  your  brother  was  about  to  relinquish  the  faith  of  his 
ancesters  to  obtain  the  hand  of  her  he  loved,  and  that  he 
was  immolated  by  his  father  to  prevent  the  sacrifice. 

Paul.  God  ! 

Ed^r).  Yes,  it  is  to  him  only  you  can  appeal  against  a 
calumny  so  monstrous. 

Paul.  A  father  immolate  his  son!  the  crime  is  impos- 
sible— but  he  will  justify  himself. 

EdtD.  tie  IS  lost  unless  we  can  snatch  him  from  the 
base  ruffians  of  this  city,  from  his  accusers,  and  even 
fioni  his  judges — dear  Pauline,  I  depend  on  you,  and  on 
your  courage,  on  the  empire  which  your  filial  love  gives 
you  over  the  heart  of  your  father,  to  preserve  him  from 
ihe  dreadful  effects  of  this  fatal  evil. 

D 
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Paul.  O  do  but  speak,  what  shall  I  do,  what  wilt  I  nof 
try  to  accomplish. 

Bdw.  You  must  persuade  your  father  to  quit  his  home, 
to  fly  far  from'l  oulouse 

Paul.  Xow  ? — in  ihe  middle  of  the  night  ? 

EdtB.  I  his  very  moment — but  in  uniting  our  efforts 
for  this  necessary  purpose,  let  us  spare  him  the  know- 
ledge of  this  terrible  accusation — the  thought  would  be 
bis  death. 

Paul.    And  my  mother  too Oh,  Edward,   how  my 

heart  bleeds  for  Aer/— father!  brother!  h.dwaid!  do 
not,  do  not  you  forsake  us. 

Edw.  VVe  lose  time — come,  (^oise  heard.)  What 
now .' 

Jacob,  (enter a  alarmed.)    Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Edward — 

we  are  lost all's  over — the  street  is  full  of  people, 

they  watch  our  house — they  whisper — they  are  agitated 
and  confused;  voices  speak  of  our  master,  of  murder,  and 
revenge,  nor  do  I  think  they  will  long  refrain  from  forcing 
their  way  in. 

Edw.  They  dare  not  unless  sanctioned  by  the  magis- 
trates—let us  profit  of  this  delay  to — (.^  tremendous  crash 
as  if  windoics  were  driven  hi,  accompanied  by  a  hurried 
shout  oJ'C&\iiS  \  Calas  ! — the  family  all  rush  in  from  the 
door  on  th<i  right.) 

Calas    Great  Heaven !  what  tumult  1 

Jflde.Calas.  (running  /^Pauline.  J  My  daughter  I  f  Calas 
fjoes  towards  the  gate.) 

Edw.  (stopping  him.)  Hold  !  stay  !  do  not  show  your- 
self. 

Calas Sf  Mde. Calas.  (with  astonishment.)  Edward! 

Calas.  Not  show  mysell! — what  mean  you  ? 

Edw.  ^'  Paul.  vSileuce  !  caution  ! 

Jacob.  Be  ruled,  sir,,  or  we  are  lo.«t. 

Mde.  Calas  Fear  not — he  will  never  resign  to  their 
rage,  the  corse  of  his  hapless  son  ! 

Calas.  Resign  it!  never — no,  not  with  my  life  ! 

(more  noise  is  heard — Jeannette  enters.) 

Jean  They  break  down  all  before  them,  and  fire  lore- 
i«g  their  way.  (a  drum  heard  )  'i'here  are  are  soldiers  too, 
who  bid  them  retire. 

Cains,  Our  misfortune  is  at  its  height  then — they  come, 
armed  with  the  law,  to  take  useless  vengeance  on  a  liap^ 
less  suicide  !— did  you  see  the  pastor?    (to  Edward.^ 
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Edw.  No,  my  friend ;  and  your  misfortune  surpasses 
your  imagination— I  know  not  what  demon  discovered 
and  reported  the  death  of  your  son ;  but  hatred,  igno- 
rance, and  fury,  have  armed  even  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  against  you. 

Galas.  T  feared  it — yes  ;  their  barbarity  would  expose 
on  a  scaffold,  the  corpse  of  my  unhappy  son  ;  merehy, 
for  the  sake  of  overwhelming  a  poor  old  man,  his  wife, 
and  daughter,  with  ignominy  and  disgrace,  in  addition  to 
the  cruel  weightofaffliction,whichalreadybowshini  dovm. 

F.dw.  Alas!  you  do  not  know  all  yet. 

Calas.  Notall!!! 

Edw.  No:  you  stand  on  a  horrid  precipice,  and  flight 
is  your  only  resource  :  at  Bourdeux,  my  family  will  open 
an  asylum  for  you. — I  will  conduct  you  to  their  arms, 
and  never  quit  you.  I  am  now  your  son,  the  betrothed 
husband  of  Pauline,  and  our  fate  is  inseparable. — Come 
then,  my  friend,  my  father,  favored  by  the  night,  we 
may  pass  disguised  through  the  throng,  or  by  way  of 
yonder  ramparts. 

Jean   4'  Jacob.  Yes ;  come,  come. 

Calas.  Me!    fly! 

Mde,  Calas  Quit  his  house  I — who  will  watch  over 
the  remains  of  my  boy  ?  who  will  supplicate  the  magis- 
trates to  have  pity  on  him,  if  not  his  father? 

Jucoh  Sf  Jean.   We  will,  madame  ;  we  will. 

Paul.  My  father;  if  ever  you  loved  your  daughter — 
if  ever  you  loved  my  mother,  or  your  dear  lost  child,  be 
guided  by  my  Edward,  (they  all  kneel  to  him,  except 
Madame  Calas.^ 

Calas.  What  cause  ?  what  mystery  ? 

Ediv.  Another  instant,  and  you  are  lost  for  ever  ! 

Mde.  Calas.  My  husband  lost! 

Paul,  f wildly. J  His  life  !   his  life's  at  stake! 

Jflde.  Calas.  His  life:  oh,  let  him  go  then — I  too  will 
kneel — 

Calas.  Explain,  or  on  this  spot — 

Enter  Laurence  running' 

Lau.  Monsieur  Calas!  Monsieur  Calas!  oh,  there  you 
are,  and  I  have  lost  so  much  breath,  that 

Edw.  Are  they  at  hand  ? 
Lau.  They're  come  to  arrest,  poor  dear  Mr.  Calas — 
th-ey're  close  at  my  heels—judges,  clerks,  soldiers— 

iJalas.  He  is  insane — his  fears  have  driven  him  mad. 
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Edw.  Believe  him — 

Jean.   He  speaks  the  truth— 

Jacob.  My  m  'Ster !  my  poor  master  ! 

Edn}.  '  I  will  »Hr  too  late— 

Mde  Cnlaa    What's  to  be  done? 

Calas  f  calndtf, after  havinrf  stood  horror  struck  ^  Whiu's 
to  be.  done?  submit  \x->  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  pray, 
that  it  will  deign  to  soften  the  hearts  of  my  enemies,  in 
favor  of  my  son's  re  ii. a  ins.  [lond  knocks  <Si'  a  voice  without. 
In  the  na  lie  of  the  Capitoul,  open  !    f picture  of  alarm.) 

Calas  fcootlfi,  after  a  pause  J  Jacob,  open  Hie  gates. 
('Jacob /ooArs  a/  Edward,  Ae  awrf  Pauline  seem  to  forbid, 
Jeantjette  stops hei- father,  and  Mailu "u  Calas  dmgs  to 
her  husband,  who  after  a  momenVs  pause,  smjs  firmly :) 
Jacob,  I  have  coininainled,  and  will  bt-  obeye*!. 

Jacob.  And  for  the  hrst  time  unwillingly.  [Exit. 

Paul.  Edward,  mv  father  must — lie  must  be  to'd. 

Edw.  (apart.)  '  Tis  too  late — let  us  iiope — perhaps, 
they  will  not  dare  accuse  him 

Calas  Dearest  wife,  have  better  resolution — whatever 
they  think, of  us,  they  will  not  be  proof  ag.unst  so  heart- 
breaking a  spectacle  (throws  open  a  door,  where  there  is 
just  light  enough  to  perceive  a  corpse  is  laid  out.)  there, 
will  they  beho  d  the  lifeless  form  of  him,  once  tiie  hope 
and  delight  of  his  family — here,  at  their  ieet  a  father,  a 
sister,  and  mother,  who  will  supplicate  them  to  spare 
those  precious  relics,  and  not  to  covt  r  with  opprobrium 
his  parent's  remaining  >ears.  Sliould  tliey  be  insensible 
to  such  a  prayer,  God  himself  will  be  ofl'erided  ! 

They  form  in  a  gronpe,  To  receive  a  procession,  which 
enters  sobmnly,  J  :i:obJlrst,  shewing  the  way. 
<  >flicer  and  Guards,  with  flamheaux. 
Apparitors,  Goaler.  Clerks. 
A  Judge — iheCai)itoul  in  his  Robes — a  Judge, 
i'wo  Surgeons. 
Peace  OlTicers  and  Pcuple  with  Jfambeaux. 
They  go  shortly  round — the  Soldiers  range  across  the 
Gardrn  entrance  at  thrhnck  -^the  Capitoul  a//.V  Judges 
271//*'  center,  ///e(!|h<iis    Cf  rks  and  Surgeons   oii. 
one  «J</^  — Peasantry  on  the  other,  and  AinbicMse  at  a 
particular  moment  glides  injrom  the  crowd — .Madame 
Calas  and  Pauline  kneel — Jacob,  Laurence  and  Jean- 
nette  bend  over  them  in  an  attitude  of  svppllcafion-— 
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Edward  svpports  the  Ladies,  and  Cains  stands  in  a 
Jirm  but  monrnj'ul  manner  pointing  to  the  open  door  of 
the  room  ivhere  Antoint;  lies — Ainbroisi*  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him,  also  points signi/icautlttf . and  the  Judges 
notice  the  mournj'nl  cabinet. — f/ieCapitoul  looks  sternly 
around  him  vpon  all  the  grovpe. 

Calas.  (with  modest  boldness  to  the  Capitoul.^  My  Lord, 
we  seek  not  to  disguise  the  truth — my  son  is  no  more. 
I  would  have  concealed  his  crime;  nature  and  my  love 
for  him,  would  have  made  it  a  duty,  nor  do  I  tiiink  there 
IS  a  father  lu  the  world  would  condemn  me  for  it — you 
behold  at  your  knees  a  fan»ily  in  despair,  of  whom  the 
honour,  and'thefate  is  about  todepend  on  your  liumanify. 

Cap.  (not  noticing  CalhS.^  Rise,  Madame,  rise.— ^^o 
Madame  Calas  and  Pauline.^  You  (to  Calas. y*  ought  to 
expect  from  magistrates,  nothing  but  justice,  and  the 
punishment  of  crime. 

Calas.  (rime!  is  it  not  already  expiated  ? 

Cap.  Society  must  be  avenged — gentlemen  (to  the  sur- 
geonsjt'tttcr  \.\n\t  apartment,  examine  the  unfortunate  who 
has  ceased  to  live,  and  make  your  report  conformable  to 
truth — (theg  go  in  and  the  door  is  closed,  Madame  Calas 
is  folloicimi J — you  Madame  m"ust  remain — and  you  (to 
C«/asy'deliver  to  tbiose  olficers  the  keys  of  your  house 
and  of  those  places  wheie  your  papers  are  enclosed. 

Calas  Mow  do  they  relate,  my  lord,  to  the  event  which 
brings  you  hither.-^ 

Cap.  f severely, )    Obey,  sir 

Calas.  My  servant  Jacob  has  been  twenty  years  the 
depositary  ol"  my  keys. 

Cap.  (to  officer, J  You  have  my  instructions — accom- 
pany that  man,  (pointivg  to  Jacob  )  do  you  conduct 
him,  and  without  reply  or  observation,  do  all  he  may  com- 
mand you. 

Jacob.  Pardon  me,  your  lordship — but  in  this  house,  I 
am  accustomed  to  obey  nobody's  orders  but  those  of  my 
worthy  master — if  he  commands,  il>  quite  another  matter. 

Calas.  Yes;  my  friend — I  order  you  to  obey  the  magis- 
trates. 

Jacob  Aye,  aye,  then  indeed — this  way.  (SvHenly  to 
the  Officers,  and  leads  t/um  off  at  the  right  hand  doi-r^  two 
soldiers  j'vUaxD  icith  tcrc'uci ;  the  clerks.,  ^-c,  p! act  seats 
and  a  table.) 
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Calas.  What  are  your  intentions,  my  lord  ?  one  would 
imagine  by  these  formalities,  we  had  been  guilty  of  some 
culpable  action. 

Cap.    (receiving  a  folded  paper  from  one  of  the  other 

Judges.^    You  ought  to  know,     (seating  himself  as  do 

the  others  ;    Madame  Calas  sruks  on  a  chair  and  hides  her 

face,  weeping ;     Pauline  and  Edward    exchange  anxious 

glaruies.J 

Cap.  (to  Calas,  examining  from  his  pappr.J  "Was  not 
your  son  in  the  habit  of  passing  much  of  his  time  from 
home  ? 

Calas.  Too  much,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Was  he  from  home,  yesterday  ? 

Calas.  No,  my  lord,  (theg  copy  hisatistcers  at  the  table. ) 

Cap.  You  received  friends  last  night — what  time  did 
they  retire, 

Calas.  About  nine. 

Cap    And  at  what  hour  did  your  son  die  ? 

Calas.  Merciful  powers  ?  my  son  die!  about  that  hour. 

Cap    Were  you  then  with  your  friends  ? 

Calas.  (abstractedly.)  Yes — all  the  family — 

JiJde.  Calas  No,  my  dear  husband — you  mistake— our 
son — was  not  with  us. 

Calas.  True — my  frrief  made  me  forget. 

Cap.  (to  the  other  judges.  J  Observe  how  he  contradicts 
Mmself. 

Edw.  Contradict  himself!  my  lord,  my  lord,  can  a  fa- 
ther overwhehn'd  with  agony,  possess  presence  of  mind 
sufficient  to  retain  the  most  trivial  circumstances  of  the 
frightful  event  which  involved  him  in  such  affliction — do 
you  imagine  he  would  deceive  you — what  ieelings  could 
induce  so  evident  an  error? 

Cap.  You  forget,  sir,  that  I  am  the  only  person  to  ask 
jqucstiohs  here. 

Lan.  (eagerly.)  No,  your  lor(lshi[),  n>y  master  is  too 
much  of  a  gentlemen  to  forget  that  lie — 

Officer.  Silence  ! 

Cup.  (to  Calas.)  In  what  place  did  your  son  perish? 

Calas.  Yonder — iu  that  pavilion. 

Cap.  (referring  to  his])aper.j  What — in  ihe  very  mo- 
ment of  reconciliation — after  a  quarrel  you  h;id  had  with 
your  son— at  the  instant  when  jou  were  close  to  the  pa- 
Sr'ilion,  conducting   forth  your  company,  your  son,  as  it 
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were,  expires  before  your  eyes,  and  you  pretend  ignorance 
of  what  was  passing.  ^Ambroise  approaches  and  whispers 
to  /AcCapitoulJ 

Calas    Nothing  can  be  more  true,  my  lord. 

Mde,  Calas,  'I  he  cries  of  our  attendants  first  apprised 
us  of  the  dreadful  circumstance- 

Jean,  (apart.)  Mr.  I'ldward  !  sir !  madam  !  look—* 
there's  that — that  Ambroise  whispering  with  the  judge. 

Aide.  Cuhst.  Ambroise !  what  does  he  here  ?  endeavour 
to  inform  my  husband. 

Jean.  I  will  madam. —  (site  steals  round  totcards  Calas, 
rrhen  AmbroisepoutJ?*  her  out  to  the  Capitoul,  who  sternly 
addresses  her  ) 

Cap.  Whither  ar6  you  going — 

Jeau  (loing,  my  lord,  1  was  going  to— (^Madame  Calas 
makes  a  sir^n  to  her. J 

Cap.  ^perceiving  it.)  Let  her  speak,  madam,  Jeannette 
tell  the  truth. 

Jeaji.  'I'be  truth — to  be  sure  my  lord — I  was  going— 
I  was— well,  I  was  j^oing  to  bid  my  master  take  care  of 
himself. — (pmnfimi  to  Ambroise.^ 

Cap.  And  why?  dare  not  deceive. 

Jean.  Me — deceive — my  lord — 

Lau.  My  lord,  Jeannette  never  deceived  nobody  in  all 
her  life,  not  even  me — and — 

Cap.  Remove  that  fool — speak  damsel — why  was  your 
master  to  take  care  of  himself? 

Jean  Because — why  because  that  person  there— Mr. 
Ambroise  is  here. 

Cap.  Very  well,  f  she  resumes  her  place  ) 

Amb.  (sigvificanthi.)  You  observe,  my  lord,  fthe 
Surgeons  ?*e-e??7er,  th^ij  prestnt  a  paper  to  the  Cdp'itoul, 
who  examines  it  and  r/ivfs  it  to  the  other  Judges. ^ 

(^ap.  (to  theS'iugaous.)  Gentlemen,  we  are  of  the  same 
opinion — the  circumstances  you  have  remarked  relative 
to  the  violent  death  of  this  young  man,  have  been  well 
considered,  fthey  bote. J  There  can  be  no  doubt — what 
horror !  floolcing  severely  at  Calas — a  (jeneral  movement  of 
surprise — Jacob ^  SfC.  re-enter — MeOliicers  gives  papers  to 
the  Capitoul. y* 

Jacob,  f  opart  to  Calas. ^  My  dear  master,  they,  have 
ransacked  every  where,  and  took  those  papers  from  my 
dear  young  musters  room. 
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Cap.  (to  Calas$"  ts  this  fragment  of  a  lett«r  your  son's 

trrifinj;?  .  ,.  i 

Catas.  Yes,  my  lord,  most  ceitamly  it  is. 

Cap.  Hear  then  ;  Vrm^sJ  "  W'illingly  would  I  fly  to 
*'  your  arms— but  what,  upon  the  terms  your  family  ex- 
••  act,  wp'jld  hr  the  consequence? — I  should  draw  upon 
**  myself  "-e  auger  of  my  father,  which  would  be  the  sen- 
*'  tence  of  my  death  !  ' 

Mde.  Cilas.  ( )f  his  death  !  .    ,    . 

Edto.  (ajmrt.)   Ue\s\osi.\  •  ur'-^    "•' 

Panl.  My  brother  I  oh,  my  brother!  what  evil  thou 
hast  done ! 

J\Ide.  Galas,  (to  her  7iusband,J  Do  you  comprehend 
this? 

Calas.  (to  the  Capitoul.^  Suppose  those  are  the  worde 
of  my  son — what  mean  they  ? 

Cap.  Since  you  persist  in  this  affected  ignorance,  I 
must  inform  you,  that  all  was  prepared  for  his  marriage 
■with  liorteiisia,  upon  certain  conditions,  which  you  dis- 
approved— tlie  temple  was  illuminated,  the  altar  was 
dressed,  the  priest  atteiuied— and — this  fragment  of  a 
letter  tells-the  rest. — Yau  didnotchuse  the  nuptials,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  sliould  take  place. — It  is  proved, 
on  the  authority  of  these  professional  gentlemen,  the* 
wQunds  your  son  received,  could  not  be  inflicted  by  him- 
self, the  question  is,  who  gave  them? 

Mde,  Calas.  Almighty  Providence! 

Calas.  (in  the  last  aatouishment. )    Who  gave  thera  ! 

Cap.  You  J 

A  general  start  of  horror — Madame  Calasya//s  into  the 
chair  she  had  quitted — a  chord  is  struck  by  the  or- 
chestra, and  a  picture  of  stron(j  effect  of  grief  anger, 
and  surprise  is  formed. 

'f'alas.  Just  Heaven  f  did  T  hear  right — destroy  my 
son  !  (tarns  towards  the  cabinet.  J  Oh,  Antoine  I  beloved 
of.  my  iieart: — arise — arise,  I  coujure  you,  and  <  onfront 
the  daring,  false,  and  wicked  accusers  of  thy  broken 
heartfd  tUiher! 

Edtr.  And  can  so  execrable  a  fakchood,  find  no  baser 
i«sue,  than  from  the  mouth  of  a  magistrate  I 

Calas.  Barbarian  !  you  !— a  father !  and  dare  imagine 
sucii  a  crime! 
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€ap.  Wretch,  we  have  a  witness  here— 

Jilt,  (with  horror  and  contempt.)  Ambroise  ! 

Calmi"  Edw,  An  impostor  I 

Lau.  A\'e,  you  may  pull,  and  pinch,  and  wink,  and 
noil,  and  cry  silence,  if  you  please,  but  I  will  speak  now, 
if  I  never  speak  again — I  know  that  person,  1  saw  him 
come  peeping  through  the  gate — I  was  at  first  jealous  of 
Jeannette,  but  hrtle  as  I  am,  when  I  looked  at  his  Jesuiti- 
cal leer,  not  so  bad  as  that,  thinks  I,  neither — and  so  I 
saw  him  creeping  in  again  just  as  Mr.  Galas  came  down 
out  of  the  pavilion. 

Cap.  (signi/tcaiitfy-J  Mr.  Galas  came  down  out  of  the 
pavilion!    a  good  witness — 

Lau.  Vo  be  sure  I  am — and  Mr.  Galas  knows,  as  well  as 
I  do,  all  that  happened  there. 

Galas,  (to  Ambroise.^  If,  sir,  it  is  true,  you  were  the 
friend  of  my  son,  you  ought  to  have  pity  on  his  unfor- 
tunate father,  and  proclaim  the  Iruth. 

Jlmb.  (advancing.)  You  shall  hear  it: — atnine  o'clock 
I  came  to  conduct  your  son  to  the  altar,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected ;  on  my  arrival,  cries  of  distress  and  expressions 
^f  "  murder  and  assassination,"  assailed  my  ears — I  saw 
Galas  run  from  the  pavilion,  pale,  disfigured — all  seemed 
transfixed  ;  and  Madame,  as  if  divining  the  crime  her 
husband  had  committed,  met  him  in  well  atfected  terror, 
and  exclaimed — "  my  son  is  no  more'." — overcome  with 
horror,  1  tied  this  place  of  crime,  believing  that  Heaven 
and  man  required  me  to  denounce,  what  upon  honor,  I 
declare  has  taken  place. 

Edio.  Monster  1 

Cap.  (to  Galas.^   What  have  you  to  answer  ? 

Calas.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Pajil.  (rushing  into  her  father's  arms.  J  What,  my 
father,  have  you  nothing  to  reply  to  such  a  villuin!— we 
are  all  witne.-^s  you  adored  my  brother. 

Jacob,  Jean,  c^  Lau.  All,  all,  my  lord,  all  ! 

Edia.  My- lord  the  Capitoul,  it  is  impossible  you  can 
persist  in  so  horrible  an  accusation — Nature  forbids  you, 
and  you  outrage  Heaven  in  not  resisting  thefoulcharge — do 
you  suppose  men  more  ferocious  than  monsters? — The 
tyger  cherishes  his  offspring,  and  do  you  think,  a  human 
father  and  mother,  the  most  tender,  the  most  respectable, 
could  destroy  the  infant  ke  had  loved,  and  she  had  che- 
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rished  at  hor  bosom — What !  cannot  sixty  years  of  virtue, 
kindness, and  paternal  example,  guarantee  from  an  action 
which  reverses  the  order  of  nature — no — you  do  not  your- 
selves believe  it,  can  nor  you  find  any  other  magistrates, 
who  would  admit  the  possibility  of  a  similar  outrage  ou 
nature  and  humanity.  • 

M4e.  Calas  Aye,  my  lord — hear  him,  and  r^ect  this 
horrible  calumny.  .   t. 

Cap.  Woman,  thy  speech  becomes  thee  not.  5v»v  :;.- 

Jiiae  Calas.  True  my  lord,  I  am  6?<^  woman — though 
long  settled  with  my  husband  in  a  land  of  strangers,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  an  English  vvonian^ — and  in  the  dear 
land  of  my  lathers,  no  one  even  when  known  to  be  guilty 
is  pronounced  i>o,  until  the  accused  is  sentenced  by  an  open 
and  fair  trial  by  his  peers — by  twelve  impartial  judges, 
who  are  neiiheryWeW*  nor  euemieSy  my  lord, 

Cap.  We  must  perform  our  duty— secure  your  prisoner, 
observe  his  family,  and  let  the  body  of  the  son  be  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  trial,   [they  all  implore.']  Obey  ! 

Procession  moves — Calas  is  surrounded  by  Guards. 

Calas.  (after  a  pause  J    My  wife! my  daughter! 

need  I  express  that  I  am  innocent — courage  !  Heaven  will 
not  permit  a  just  cause  to  perish — Edward — will  you, 
dare  you  be  my  ailvocate  ? 
-.~  £aw.  I  will  justify  or  perish  with  the  father  of  Pauline! 

The  Procession  goes  on — the  family  of  Calas  surround 
him — Soldiers  with  Jlambeavx  are  just  seen  entering 
with  the  body  of  Antoine,  covered  with  white  draperj/, 
Calas  rushes  outy  Madame  Calas  falls  senseless^  the 
rest  form  a  groupe,  and  the  Act  Drop  slotoly  falls  to  a 
mournfully  impressive  sympathy. 


END   OF    ACT    TljlE    SECONp. 
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■  -.  ■  .   ,      -    .>;vi*; 

ACT    III.-     ■■'■■■r^i-' 

_:''""■"-       SCENE.  ^:i: 

^  grand  Gothic  ^ntichamber,  at  the  back^  a  fine 
painted  yiass  loindow  looking  into  the  main  street^  so  that 
passengers  Src.  may  be  seen — on  each  side  a  lofty  dwr-^ 
one  inscribed  *'  council  chambeu  "the  other '*^  mall  of 

JUSTICE  " Guards  are  at  each-^ — antique  chairs^  ^c. 

/itrnish  the  hall. 

Music.     Enler   Edward.  '' 

Edic.  I  have  then  pleaded  his  cause  in  vain ;  I  see  too 
•well  which  way  their  thoughts  are  biased. 

MusiC'    Ambroise  enters  from  the  Chamber  of  Justice,,  und 
is  haHihj  crossing  the  stage,  when  he  is  stopped  by 

Edward. 

Ediv.  Stay,  sir — I  must  speak  with  you— I  insist. 

Amb.  By  what  authority? 

£"^10.  You  shall  hear  that,  in  spite  of  your  wish  to  the 
contrary — here  in  the  presence  of  all  those  witnesses—  ■ 
you  shall  escape  no  part  of  the  truth,  you  shall  avoid  no 
part  of  the  malediction  of  an  innocent  family  whom  you 
would  drag  to  the  scaffold. 

Amb  Dare  you,  sir,  prefer  an  accusation  against  me  ! 
do  you  know  that  this  offence  is  equally  directed  against 
the  ipajesty  of  that  tribunal,  whose  sentence  will  quickly 
justify-  n^y  conduct  and  repel  your  calumny. 
,.  Edw.  And  by  what  proofs  will  that  tribunal  give  so 
horrible  a  sentence  ?  if  on  yowr  execrable  accusation — if  on 
your  sacrilegious  oath,  it  must  be  without  consulting  their 
consciences. — with  a  front  of  brass  you  swore  before 
Heaven  to  telUhe  truth.!— I  saw  the  magistrates  turn  pale 
while  you,  without  remorse,  swore  that  the  father  had 
murdered  his  son  under  your  observation — ah  wretch  !—- 
if  the  thunder  has  not  been  launched  aginst  you,  if  the 
earth  has  not  opened  under  your  footsteps,  acknowledge 
that  clemency  which  yet  gives  you  a  respite  to  repent  of 
your  dreadful  acts  against  the  innocent. 
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jimh.  You  go  too  far — 

Edw.  Yet  hear  me — Calas  is  innocent,  and  you  know 
it — what  injuries  has  he  done  you?— I  will  repair  them. 
I  will  yield  to  you  all  I  possess,  and  -keep  your  secret  be 
what  it  may — you  reflect — follow,  without  hesitation, 
the  roice  of  your  conscience,  retract  your  guilty  deposi- 
tion, and  arrest  the  arm  of  death  ready  to  tall  on  a  help- 
less good  old  man  !  The  blood  of  the  innocent  will  re- 
turn upon  your  head,  and  will  cry  for  retribution  ou  the 
terrible  day  of  judgement — on  the  other  hand  be  honest 
and  I  will  overwhelm  you  with  riches,  I  will  spare  you 
the]terrore  of  crime,  of  remorse,  and  from  the  vengeance 
of  your  fellow  men— come.come,  let  justice,  let  human-, 
ity  triumph 

Amb.  And  dare  your  hypocrisy  propose  this  to  mef  if 
1  return  to  the  tribunal  tremble  ior  yourself,  lest  I  should 
add  to  the  honest  proofs  I  have  brought,  the  criminal  and 
insulting  ofters  you  have  had  the  audacity  to  make  me. 

Edwy  Your  heart  then  is  inaccessible  to  remorse  and  to 
that  feeling  of  terror  which  is  experienced  by  the  most 
daring. 

Amh.  I  have  nothing  to  dread  ;  the  Capitoul  is  convinced 

Edw    Your  art  has  known  too  well  how  to  mislead  him  i 

Amb.  Dare  you  accuse  the  premier  magistrate  ? 

Edw.  I  accuse  none  but  you — and  that  before  my  God  .' 
since  nothing  can  stay  your  crime,  since,  in  your  blind 
rage  you  see  nothing  but  the  abyss  into  which  you  would 
plunge  Calas;  hasten,  wretch,  and  accomplish  thy  das- 
tardly, thy  fell  intention  !  but  hear  the  oath  which  I 
swear: — if  the  father  of  my  betrothetl  thro'  thj'  accursed 
perjury  should  be  doomM  to  ino\mt  the  scaffold,  the  very 
bowels  of  ihe  earth  will  not  hide  thee  front  my  ven- 
geance, and  thy  blood,  yes,  thine,  traitor,  ihy  blood  sh^H 
Jinswer  me  for  his 

Amb.  Imprudent!  daring  man  !  I  hasten  to  denounce 
you. 

Ldir.  Denounce  m3  !  ao  thou  shalt — Villain,  I'll  drag 
thee  to  ih.- judgement  scat,  [siezcshm,] 

Enter  O^vQX.  Jacob,  Jea n net te  a;zrt?  Guards. 

Officer.  Clear  the  entnmccs — the  (Ir-batcs  are  finished, 
and  the  ju'l-jcb  arc  retiring  to  tlie  council  chamber. 
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Edw.  It  is  over  then,  and  sentence  is  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced—dost thou  not  tremble  villain  }(to  Ambroise') 
Jacob.  Friend  !  Mr.  Edward — how  do  they  proceed? 
Jean,  O  say— tell  us — 

Edio.  They  nre  going  to  debate  upon  the  sentence. 
Jacob.  Sentence,  O  Heaven!  "" '' 

Music. 

Soldiery^  ^c.  cross  and  form  on  a  platform  wJiich  leads 
from  the  hall  of  justice  to  the  council  chambery  people 

.  also  enter  hnt  are  kept  just  between  the  wings  by  the 
muskets  and  halberds  oj'  the  guards — Madame  Calas 
Q7id  Pauline  niter  in  front. — Ambroise  tries  to  escape  up 
the  steps  toaards  the  judgeme^it  hally  but  is  put  back 
by  the  officer  of  the  guards. 

Officer.  No  one  passes  till  the  judges  leave  the  hall. 

Edw.  (to  Mde.Caltxs J  Dear  Madame!  whither  would 
you  go  ? 

Jlide.  Calas.  Whither!  Ah  Edward,  my  friend!  my 
husband  is  about  to  be  coiulemiied — condemned  !  no  !  'tis 
impossible.'  behold  his  judges! — join  with  me,  let  us 
throw  ourselves  at  their  feet  and  implore  their  clemency. 
Tlie  grand  officers  of  the  courts  ^-c  pass  across  the  platform 

from  the  hall  of  justice  toicards  the  council  chamber^  in 

front  of  the  guards,  who  present  arms  when  the  Capitoul  is 

in  the  center,  the  Music  stojis,  and  Mde.Calas  exclaims — 

Mde.  Calas.  Stay !  stop  !  hold  !  for  the  love  of  Heaven  ! 

Jacob  lV  ,Tean.  Mercy  !  mercy  I  for  our  beloved  master  ! 

Cap.  What  would  you,  madam? 

3Ide.  Calas.  My  husband  is  innocent — we  swear  by  all 
that  is  most  sacred ;  in  the  name  of  that  power  which 
must  one  day  judge  yourselves,  do  not  consummate  so 
horrible  an  ii  justice — do  not  credit  the  testimony  of  a 
monster,  an  impostor,  when  opposed  to  the  protestation 
6f  the  best,  the  most  respectable  of  husbands,  fathers,  and 
of  men. 

Paid.  Save,  oh,  save  my  father! 

Jean.  &  Jacob.  Mercy !  mercy ! 

Cap.  Rise,  madame :— gentlemen,  on  to  the  council 
chamber. 

Edw.  Cruel !  obdurate  men  ! 

Caj).  Nor  tears,  nor  menaces,  can  now  avail:  oar  opi- 
nions are  formed,  and  nothing  ought  to  change  them — I 
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permit  the  accused,  during  our  deliberations,  to  see  yon 
and  any  of  his  friends  in  this  hall ;— on  gentlemen. 

The  Capifoul  a«<f  Judges  pa&s  on  to  the  council  chamber^ 
the  guards  and  people  keep  their  stations. 

Paul.  We  shall  see  him  then— dearest  mother,  let  us 
yet  hope  the  best. 

Amb.  (apart.)  I  may  now  escape  unnoticed. 
/"Jacob,  who  had  been  looking  in  at  the  hall,  intercepts  him.) 

Jacob.  Ambroisc  ! 

IJdu}.  Art  thou  yet  here?  hast  thou  the  audacity  to 
face  thy  victims  ?  f  A  mbroise  sfa/irf*  as  if  petrified.) 

J\Ide.  Calas.  Execrable  calumniator  I  comest  thou  to 
satiate  thyself  in  my  husband's  blood  !  what  injury  haa 
he  done  thee,  or  I,  or  this  innocent  maid,  who  will  soon 
be  fatherless  ? — from  what  demon  art  thou  sent  to  exter- 
minate an  unoffending  family  ? 

Amb.  Madame — 

Mde.  Calas.  'J'hou  a'one  art  his  accuser,  thou  alone 
would  drag  him  to  the  scaffold, — it  is  on  thy  head  alone 
his  blood  will  fall — while  our  sorrows,  our  maledictions, 
a«d  the  thunders  of  insulted  heaven  will  pursue  you  to 
the  tomb  !  '^ 

Jlmb.  Away — let  me  depart ! 

Mde.  Calas.  No — your  punishment  is  doomed  to  com- 
mence with  the  suffering  of  your  victim — but  his,  will 
soon  finish  in  celestial  triumph,  while  yonr's  will  conti- 
nue without  an  end. — Remorse  will  unceasingly  pursue 
you,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  when  thy  sickening  soul  is 
perniitted  to  shut  out  this  mortal  light,  thine  eyes  will 
but  re-open  to  renewed  punishnient  in  the  world  hereaftet. 

J^dw    Hear'st  thou,  wretch  !  - 

Mde.  Calas.  Malediction  !   malediction  ! 

All.  Malediction  !  ! 

.dmb.  What,  oh  !  help! — 'tis  insupportable furi^i 

Joose  your  grasp— I  will  be  free  of  ye — 

Rhu.v  desperntrfii  vp  the  steps  of  the  hall  of  justice — 
wcf7.»  ('iilri?,  .^tarlx.  stcijiirrs  back,  hides  his  face,  and 
is  caught. in  the  arms  of  the  qunrds,  v)ho  take  him  ojf'. 
CnUxs,  runs  find  rnthiat.fs  his  family,  who  form  a  mo- 
ntentary  jtictvre. 

CaloM.  Thu.s  surrounded  by  thee,  (to  them  all.)  by  my 
children,  for  thou  art  one  of  then),  dear  Edward— by  my 
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tVIendd,  for  so  my  servants  still  have  been.*— I  can  for  a 
moment,  forget  we  have  ever  been  unhappy*— you  weep — 
ahi  too  well  I  feel,  that  if  it  is  hard  on  me,  thus  to  be  taken 
from  ye,  how  much  more  painful  to  you,  who  are  in  such 
a  world,  to  be  left  behind. 

Mde.  Calas.  Do  not  believe  I  will  support  it— no — hap- 
py have  we  livtd  together,  and  now  I  follow  thee  to 
death— 

Calas.  What  say'st  thou  I — and  our  daughter  !  is  it  not 
enough,  that  in  one  day,  she  should  lose  brother,  father, 
husband — but  thou  wou'd'st  also  take  a  mother  from 
her ! — oh,  no — thou  must  remain. 

Jacob.  And  we  too,  dear  master;  my  daughter  and 
myself  will  serve  our  dear  ladies,  on'  our  knees  will 
serve  them,  now  ten  times  more  respectable  from  the  mi- 
sery they  suffer. 

Jb!dw.  And  did  you  say,  my  father,  that  your  daughter 
was  about  to  lose  the  husband  of  her  choice? 

Calas.  I  know  your  heart — Edward — I  know  its  feel- 
ings— but  your  father  was  my  dearest  friend,  and  should 
I  be  doom*d  to  suffer  public  execution,  1  cannot  consent 
that  his  son  should,  by  such  an  alliance,  become  a  sharer 
in  the  infamy  of  my  injured  family. 

Edw.  Infamy  is  for  crime,  not  for  innocence— the 
name  of  Calas  will  be  ennobled  by  misfortune,  and  I  shall 
be  most  proud  to  share  its  reputation.  If  they  take  your 
fortune,  mine  remaic.s  for  these,  and  your  virtues  will  be 
the  splendid  inheritance  they  bring  me  in  return— for  me, 
I  will  for  ever  protest  your  innocence  and  proclaim  it  to 
the  world  at  the  peril  of  my  life — here  in  the  awful  mo- 
ment while  your  judges  are  debating  whether  they  shall 
consign,  not  you.  but  themselves,  to  disgrace  or  honour — 
now  give  me  the  hand  of  your  daughter  and  let  your,  vir- 
Jtuous  benediction  be  the  certain  gaurrantee  of  our  future 
happiness.     (^/Ae>/  kneel  to  him.) 

Mde.  Calas,  Excellent. 

Calas.  My  wife — assist  me  to  join  them,  and,  O  ray 
children,  may  Heaven  accept  the  vows  of  my  heart,  and 
rnav  riiy  sufferings,  endured  and  offered  with  resignation, 
call  down  on  you  the  blessings  you  so  well  deserve. 

-   -  jG^/<?r  Laurets'ce  aW  Officer. 

Ldn.  (as  he  eniera.)  What— refuse  to  let  see  him*— il 
tell  you  I'm  one  of  the  raniily,  frory  body  knov.s  ri-.-ha 
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my  name's  Laurence,  valet  atjd  gardener  to  Mr.Couhsellor 
Edward,  and  going  to  be  married  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
ma'amseile  Jeannctte,  daughter  of  old  Jacob,  and  waiting 
maid  to  her  own  young  mistress — only  ask,  if  you  won't 
believe 

£dw    Laurence  !  yes,  he  belongs  to  me — 
-  Jean.  Ami  to  me  too,  with  submission,  sir. 

()ffi.  Pass  then,     (retires  J 

Lau     Justice  indeed I'm  sure  justice  is  the  m©st 

tinjnstest  iin politest,  un — 

£d«>.  Peace,  bring  you  any  news? 

Lnn.  News  .'  bless  you why  1  said  you  didn't  know 

it — how  should  you — but  hush — Ali,  Monsieur  Calas — if 
you  knew  what's  going  on  in  the  town  you'd  bless  your- 
self, but  may  one  speak  ? 

Edw    ^  es,  but  softly. 

Lau.    'Vhew  there's  a  most  glorious  rumpus sucli 

junketty  poodle — big,  little,  rich,  poor,  tag  rag,  and  rory 
boys, all  declare  they'll  sooner  hang  up  (he  Capitoul  hirn^ 
self,  tlian  he  slvall  lay  finger  on  an  innocent  man,  that's  not 
guilty  of  no  ciime  of  ;iny  kind. 

Calat.  Now  fate  forbid. 

Lau.  They  won't  be  forbid — all  the  workmen,  the  shop 
keepers,  the  every  body,  they  call  you  their  father,  friend 
and  benefactor — they  swear  they'll  set  lire  to  the  town  if 
a  hair  of  your  head  is  butoncetouch'd,an(l  things  come  to 
that,  1  could  find  in  my  own  heart  to  be  one  among  the 
jolly  conflagrations ians. 

Edit.  Shew  me  !  lead  me-*-I  have  in  vain  defended  you 
before  the  judges,  and  now — 

Calnn.  ( severely )^AvfZiX A. !  remain  !  I  conjure — T  com- 
mand you — should  my  judges  erroneously  condemn  me 
to  the  wheel,  they  only  will  destroy  this  worthless  body, 
which  if  you  dare  to  rescue  by  a  violation  of  the  laws, 
you,  more  cruel  than  their  senten(  e,  will  become  the  as- 
•asin  of  niy  family,  the  execution*  r  of  my  reputation. 

Edw  The  wheel  saidyotj !  I  ^\\A\  span*  yonrjudgesa 
a  dreadful  crime,  are  you  not  inuoctiit  and  the  father  of 
my  wife  ? 

Pavl.  O  husband  !  save  my  father! 

»Mde.  Cains.  Son  !  preserve  mv  dying  husbaiul  ! 

Calas.  Stay,  Edward,  stay— f /iVtcrtn/  rushes  ot/^^.^alas  ! 
he's  lost,  he's  lost! 
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Lau.  Not  while  I  can  6nd  him,  and  if  he  must  be  lost  it. 
sliaii't  be  by  himself,  whiles  I've  a  leg  to  stand  on.  \ruiuomtK. 
Calas  What  have  you  done  ?—fly — bring  him  back,  and 
yoijt,  n>y  danghter,   consider  he  is  your  husband,  and  'tis 
ydfrduiy  to  save  him  when  l^e  would  rush  upon  his  ruin. 

Pdul.    My  first  duty  is  tp  save  my  father my  heart 

trembhs  for  Kdward:    but  to  snatch  you  from  a  cruel 

death   tcould  sacrifice  him  and  myself.         fdrum  rolU.J 

Jacob   The  judges  are  returning  to  make  report.     ,, 

Mde.  Calas.    My  blood  runs  cold.  ' 

Calas.  My  tute  is  fixed — I  shall  have  no  more  trials  to 

stij^tafin,  and  have  only  to  submit  me  to  the  vvdl  of  Heaven ! 

'^TJie  Judges  re  enter  from  the  council  chamber — the 
Capitoul  (jives  written  nrders  to  an  officer^  and  the 
soldiers  are  directed  dijjhent  ways. 

'Mde.  Calas     What  mean  those  dreadful  orders — those 
arrangements  ?     f  The  Capitoul  comes  forward.) 

Cap    (to  Madame  Calas.)    1  recommend  you  madam, 
and  your  daughter,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  to  retire. 
fthey  look  ai  </<eCapitoul,  and  approach  Calas  still  nearer, 
as  if  fearful  of  (patting  him.)      You  have  heard  me,  will 
you  not  havejLlie  goodness  to  obey  ? 

Mde.  Calas.  iNo,  my  lord,  my  daughter  and  I — will — 
will  remain — I  will  never  abandon  my  husband — I  am  as 
he  is,  equally  innocent  or  guilty — our  actions  have  been 
the  same,  nothing  ought  to  divide  our  fate — if  you  con- 
demn him,  all  his  family  are  willing  to  march  with  him 
to  the  place  of  execution  and  be  partakers  of  his  punish- 
ment— my  daughter,  your  father  and  ourselves  are  one — 
(theg   throw  their  arms  round  him.)     My  lord  judge,  we 

are  here,  we  are  ready pronounce  your  award,  and  let 

the  same  blow  fall  upon  us  all. 

Calas.  My  lord!  do  you  hear  ihem! 

Cap.  fio  Calas. ^  Do  you  persist  in  denying  that  you[ 
have  accomplices. 

Calas.  Where  no  crime  exists,  how  can  there  be  ac- 
complices ? 

Cap.  And  thus  you  reject  by  a  culpable  silence,  the 
(.•lemency  of  Heaven  and  the  indulgence  of  man. 

Cuius.  On  the  contrary,  I  implore  both — ior  the  most 
inuocent  has  need  uf  them— and  do  you,  my  lord,  consider 
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that  Heaven  beholds,  and  will  judge  you  equally  Witli. 

myself.  '  '        '      .*  " T/fi 

Cap.    Listen  to  your  sentence.     -^      v-    -j^jr-o  X      ^^^ 

Mnsic — he  takes  a  paper  Jmvi  One  of  the  other  Judges 
and  opens  it  with  hesitatinn—Vsi\ns  attend^  withtiU 
eyes  raised  toward  heaven,  the  ladies  keep  close  io  htm, 
Jacob  and  Jeanuette  hnng  on  er/ch  itther  in  Jka^ul 
exfteciationy  at  a  Utile  disfa  ee. 

Mde.  Calas.  (sohbinfj.J  (>  God  1  ihou  knowest  his 
innocence — avert  this  evil  from  him 

Cap.  ("reads.)  "  The  tribunal  assembled  to  enquire 
•♦  into  the  murder  of  Marc  A ntoine  Calas,  have,  on  the 
**  testimony  of  the  witness  Anibioise,  and  othei  corro* 
*•  borating  circumstances,  resolved  that  thi-  said  crime 
••  could  only  have  been  committed  by  John  Calas,  who, 
*' by  a  ntajority  of  seven  voices  to  live,  is  hereby  <;on- 
•Vdemned  to  the  pain  of  death  "  (all  droop  lound  Calas, 
xcho  alone  reitiainsjirm  and  erect. J 

Mde.  CaJas.  Husband!  ■'■ 

Paul.  Father  I 

Cop.  (continues  reading.)  *'  And  in  consequence  of  a 
*'  threatened  opposition  to  this  sentence,  it  is  ordered  to 
"be  carried  into  instant  executiou"  f'ffe'/  start  w^th 
terror.)  *•  and  that  the  magistrates  shall  not  quit  th6ir 
"posts  till  the  the  third  sound  oF  the  ereat  bellshall 
"announce  the  death  of  the  condemned."  (gives  bacf^ 
the  paper.  J  Officers,  see  that  the  decision  of  the  tribunal 
b€  eflfcted 

Mde.  Cains.  Can  it  be  true  ? — I  follow  thee  to  d»  ath— 
nothing  shall  separate  us,  and  the  executioners  shall  oa^ 
strike  thee  through  this  bosom! 

Calas.  Where  then  is  your  fortitude — your  noble  and 
pious  resignation  ?  when  we  have  now  to  fulfil  the  highest, 
the  most  sublime  duties  the  Eternal  has  prescribed  to 
man  !  let  my  death  and  thy  life  serve  as  examples,  , 
while  I  join  my  son,  and  prepare  tliy  place  in  another  and 
a  happier  world. 

(an  Officer  signs  to  the  Capitoul  that  all  is  read^. 

Cap.  We  have  delay 'd  too  long. 

The  Guards  divide  at  the  hack,  the  great  central  winfii>w 
opens  and  a  scuff<dd  hung  with  block  ,a»d  surrounded 
witjk  Soldiers,  Im  seen — a  wheelis  efevated—fhe  bell 
strikes  Once — the  familgy  with  a  suppressed  shriek, 
hide  their  eges,  and  cling  close  to  Calas. 
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Calas.  Farewell !  my  friends  I  my  child  !  my  good,  my 
f^itMul  wife  i  in^  Heaven  love  and  prot^tjyou  better 
than  1  have  done— ^tel I  Edward  I  forbid  him  to  reveng'e  ray 
fall.  I  forgive  my  enemies — and — my  Judges — may  Gpd 
forgive  theni  as  \  do,.  Pauline — support  jour  mot^hig^— 
«<ifeu  I  adieu  I  ,  .     i    . .  v     ,-  ^^    .  /         i 

»?Madame  Calas^o//*  into  the  arms  of  those  abont  her— 
.^    Calas  kissps  her -'—the  hell  tolls  a   second  time— he 
tears  himself'  from  her-  •     the  Guards  point  to  the 
3'    Koffold. 

Paul,  ^icildly^)  Mother  \  mother!  they  take  him  from 

'-Mde  Cdtds.  /recoverinf/.JHold]  hold!' 

"^Valas.  Ill  the  name  of  Heaven,  shorten  my  sufferings! 

Se  rushes  out  through  the  central  windov\  xchieh  is 
closed  nj'ter  him — the  Judges  return  into  the  chamber 
,-  <if  justice-^i-ACiih  follows  his  master — M  idanie  Calas 
tinks  on  a  sort  of  bench — Paulineya//«  at  herJ'eH^  Uidr- 
ing  her  face  in  her  mothsrs  lap — Jeanuette  stands  6e- 
hind  sobbing ytoilh  her  apron  to  her  eyes — Anibroise 
enterSy  and  is  passing  outy  when  the  groupe  of  the  three 
Jemales  arrests  his^ attention. 

Amh.  (in  a  half  choked  voice,  J  Behold  my  work  !— -I 
have  satisfied  my  hatred — I  liave  consunnnated  my  ven- 
geance, and  now — aye— now  the  crime  begins  to  reward 
Itself. 

Enter  Gilbert  ~tciih  a  Lei/er, 

Gil.  At  last  I  have  got  through  the  crowd  :  «ince  seven 
this  morning  have  I  been  trying  to — ah  1  dear,  dear!  sure 
enough,  tliat  is  the  poor  sutfering  family  !  — poor — dear — 
f wipes  his  eyes.J  What  a  damned  villain  must  the  fellow 
be,  who  has  brought  them  to  this  misery  !    /^Ambroise 
starts — Gilbert  M^ar///  rutis  against  him. — During  thisy  Pau-^ 
line  anc?  Jeannette  busy  themselves  to  recover  Mde.  Calas.^ , 
1  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  perhaps  you  can  be  my  fiiend — I. 
have  got  a  letter  here  of  some  consequence— 'tis  for  the 
Capitoul,  the  premier  Judge. 

Paul.  She'll  never  revive. 

Jean.  A  nd  no  one  to  help  us !  [^people  gather  round  them. 

^mb.    For  the  Capitoul  I    let's  see— let's  see— by  aii- 
liiuv'i  terrible— 'tis— yes^  'tis  the  baud  writing  pf-7r.  . 
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\M 


(ri7.  You  know  the  writing  then  ?  ,  ■   ■-■ '-j^^ 

Jmb'  The  writingl— why— at  what  hour  (fid  yo[«,5§j 
ccivethiH?  I      >ifi 

Gil.  At—at  eight  last  night.  "     *T<:i 

Atkb.  And  where?  ;  "l^^ 

(rtV.  Close  by  the  house  of  Monsieur  Calaa. 

,^b.  My  friend — you — you  cannot  see  the  Capitoul. 

Gil.  Not  see  him  .' 

^mb.  Not  at  present— but  IMl  undertake— he— lie  shall 
hare  it — when  the— the  business  of  the  day  is  ended 

Gil  No  !  will  you  ?  how  good  you  are — you  must  feel 
for  those  poor  people — its  a  ?ad  thing  to  have  coninutte^ 
a  crime! — but  such  men  as  you — for  I  knovy  you,  sir- 
such  men  as  you,  who  are  kind  and  condescending,  and 
never  have  injured  nobody — you  are  paid  by — 

Amb.  Yes,  yes,  but — 

Gil.  Your  own  feelings — I  dare  say,  they  speak  tnuch 
more  than  I  can  do— poor  family  t  I  thank  you  kindly, 
sir. — Do  lei  me  help,  fto  Pauline, ^c.  whoncndGWberlBff-J 

Amb.  Go!  go!  my  punishment  indeed,  begins,   (apart  J 

Paul,  (as  the  people  clear  away  from  Madame  Calas.^ 
She  breathes — she  opens  her  eyes — ah  !  my  mother  i'J 

Jean.  Madame  I  dear  madame !  '''. 

Amb.  C looks  round,  then  opens  the  letter.)  Let  us  see^— 
let  us  see—     f^they  lead  Madame  Galas  up  the  star/e.J 

Amb.  How  fortunate! — by  hell!  had  I  not  seen  this,  I 
had  been  lost  forever — this  witness  must  be  destroyed — 

.^s  he  is  going  to  tear  it,  an  OfTicQrJrom  the  chamber  of 

justice,  lays  his  hand  on  his  arm. 
Officer.  My  lord  the  Capitoul,  would  see  you,  sir. 
Amb    ("hiding  the  Utter. J  The  Capitoul! 
Qffi,  He  has  ordered  me,  to  conduct  you  to  his  presence. 
Amb.  I  follow  you — this — this — f  crushing  the  letter  in- 
to  his  bosom. J  shall  never  appear    fexit  with  the  OlVicer 
into  the  hall  of' justice.) 

Mde.  Cftlas.  (coming  forward  with  Pjuiline  and  Jean- 

lu'iie^  What  darkness  surrounds  me — (wildly.)  where 

i^  my  son  ! — where  is  my  husband  !  am  1  then  alone  I 

GoPH  sfoinly  and  wildly  round  the  stage,  as  if  searchhig 

for  some  one — Pauline  and  Jeaimette  unable  to  attend 

longer  to  her — weep,  leaning  on  each  other — Madanir 

Calas  at  length,  roods  the  inscriptions  over  the  two 

doors,  and  exclaims  in  a  hollow  tone^- 
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A  hall  of  justice—chamber  of  ctoujicil — »h !  .  fscredm^as 
i/' recollecting.)  My  husband  is  gone  to  death!  I  (isicv^^ 
iny  out,  and  stopped  by  her  daughter  and  Jeanae^Jte.j|^|.    '. 

Paul.  Mother!  , , /.  ,  j'    .^^•'  * 

^',Jean.  Madanr!  .  ';.■■• 

i  Mde.  Calas.  (wandering. J  Come,  coBie,  come,  jay 
friend— come  my  child — let  us  die  with  him — come— 
come— 

Jean.  Dear  madam,  do  not.  do  not  go  !  [anoi«?  Jieard.'] 
hark  I  'tis  Mr.  Edward — Edward,  madame,  and  my  f^thfi- 

—  pt'r haps  same  hope •.      ■  .,v  ^Vv^^,  vi^.--r'      ,VV 

Ejiier  Edward,  Jacob  and  People.     >  i  .-t 

F-dward  dragging  on  Gilbert — the  women  run  to  Al^* 


Mde.  Calas.  My  husband!  where?  ., 

PuuL  Mv  father  !  ? 


;H/ 


Jean..  My  master  1  ;      , 

Edw.  Perhaps  I  bring  his  justification — his  safety-r-?t, 
letter  from  your  son  Antoine.  ,        ,       ■      .    tV 

AIL  A  letter !  !  t  .   ,    »       .i    .,-,yn 

Edkc.  (to  Gilbert  furiously. J  Where  is  the  maii.  you 
gave  it  to — where  is  he — where  is  he  ?  speak — 

Gil.  (terriftedj  I  don't  know — hetoa*  here — Patience 
—he's  gone  to  give  it  to  the  Capitoul. 

Edw.  Let  us  ^y  (rushes  into  the  kail  of  justice,  followed 
by  the  people,  Sj-c. ) 

Mde.  Calas.  My  child !— my  friend!  what  an  awful 
moment ! 

Enter  the  Capitoul,  Judges,    ^c.    <§-c« 

Cap.  What  tnjmult ! — 

Emc.  (holding  Gilbert,  and  pointing  to  those  who  trder.) 
Observe— is  that  the  man  to  whom  you  gave  the  letter— 
or  was  it  him—or  him  I 

Gil.  No! 

Edw.  Him  ? 

Gil.  No  ! 

Mde.  Calas.  I  tremble — 

Edro.  Take  heed — 

Gil.  No,  no — (Amhroise  appears.}  there  !  that's  he — 
that's  he — the  good  worthy — yes,  tliat's  the  man  I  gave 
the  letter  to— 

The  Family.  Ambroise  !  ! 

Caj).  What  means  this  ?  , 
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Edw.  ^pointing  to  AiubroisCy/  The  traitor  possesses  a 
letter,  adoressed  to  you — tis  from  the  son  of  Calas,  and 
may  announce  the  innocence  of  his  father. 
Amb.  Me! 

Cap.  A  letter! 

EtUD.  Order  th^m  to  take  it  from  him,  or  by  all  that's 
good  IMI  render  you  responsible  for  the  death  of  the 
innocent 

Cap.  (to  the  Guards.)  Take  it  from  him. 

Mde.  Calm.  Hasten— my  husband  is  on  his  way  to 
death. 

Edw.  fsiezet  the  letter,  and  holds  it  up.JT'iB  here  ! — 
tis  here  I 

^11.  Tis  here  J  here,  my  lord  fthey  give  the  letter  to  the 
Capitoul.^ 

Cap.  (reads  in  agitation  )  "  Let  no  one  be  accused  of 
**  my  death — Ambroise,  Anibroise  alone  conducted  me  to 
•*  the  precipice— and  the  blow  which  extricates  me  is 
•*  eivcn  by  myself." — Wretch  !  (to  Ambroise.^ 

Mde,  Calas.  Haste  I  save  my  husband  ! 

Cap.  Run  I    fly  I 

Edw.  (seizing  the  letter.)  Let  me  be  the  first !  (rushes 
out  at  the  central  window.) 

Afnb.  I  am  lost !  ! 

As  theg  go  out,  a  third  sound  of  the  hell  is  heard,  all 
Jbim  a  picture  of' affright — Mc  Capitoul  staggers,  and 
Jails  on  the  seat,  where  Madame  ('alas  hadj'ainted — 
the  Guards  surround  Ambroise. 
Jacob,  Sfc.  He's  lost  I  (a  shout — Edward  rushes  in.) 
Edw.  He  would  have  been — but  I'm  in  time  f  (a  grand 
<4(xvf— Calas  appears  at  the  windoto — the  J'amily  rush  to- 
wards him.  J  Had  he  died,  that  mournful  bell  would  for 
ever  have  sounded  in  your  ears — Ages  to  come  would 
have  done  him  justice,  and  the  name  of  Calas  would  hav« 
been  written  in  characters  of  blood  I 
Ambroise  endeavouring  to  escape,  is  surrounded  by  the 
soldieryy  with  uplifted  swords-— groupes  are  formed  all 
over  the  stage. 
Edw.  Thus  may  innocence  triumph,  and  villainy  meet 
its  just  reward! 
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Hodge,  aftencards  Harlequin    Mr.  Kirby. 

Mrs.  Syntax,  afterwards  Clown Signer  Paulo. 

Dolly,  afterwards  Colombine Miss  SiMPSON. 

Her  First  Appearance  in  that  Character. 

Kitty  Stubbins,  Dolly's  Maid Miss  Yates. 

Ralph  &  Jonas,  Dr.  Syntax's  Servaiits. . . .   Messrs.  Simpson 

and  Smith. 

Pantassina,  Fairy  of  the  Temple   Miss  Daly. 

Tim  Catch'em,  Mr.  Shaw.      Jemmy  Nibble,   Mr.  Sanders. 

Joe  Stop,  Mr.  Brady.      Fiery  Fop,  Mr.  J.  Sanders. 

Miller,  Mr.  Phillips. 

Clod,  the  Miller's  Man,  with  a  New  Comic  )    ^^r     ,,. 

Dance J    Mr.  Walbourn. 

Frizeur,  Mr.  Brady.  Chimney  Sweeper,  Mr.  Anson.  Oys- 
ter Woman,  Mr.  Simpson.  Pastry  Cook,  Mr.  Dimon. 
Shoemaker,  Mr.  Smith.  Travelling  Tinker,  Mr.  So- 
MERS.  Mr.  Flog' em,  a  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Little  John,  a  Dunce,  Mr.  J.  Shaw.  Poidterer,  Mr. 
Rignold.  Cramp,  Master  Upton.  Night-Mare, 
Master  Barnet.  Hermicrania,  Master  Swan.  Cham- 
bermaid, Miss  Manning. 

Villagers,  Lodgers,    Old  Men  and  Women,  Scholars,  Sfc.  by  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Corps  de  Ballet. 


DOCTOR  SYNTAX, 


-9i9$0$$0»* 


SCENE  I, 

Parlour  at  Dr.  Syntax's. 
*'  ru  make  a  tour,  and  then  I'll  write  it.*' 

Br.  Syntax  discovered  musing  in  his  arm-chair;  Mrs.  Syn- 
tax dozing ;  and  Dolly  at  woik.  Kitty  Stubbin* 
spinning  in  one  corner. 

TRIO.     . 

Kit.  Hark  !  hark  ]  hark ! 

The  bells  so  merry  ringing. 
Seem  to  say — Make  holiday, 
For  summer  is  beginning. 
Mrs.  Syn.     You  hussey,  mind  your  spinning. 
Doc.  How  can  I  think  ? 

Mrs.  Syn.  Or  sleep  a  wink? 

Both.  While  thus  the  jade  is  singing? 

Kit.  Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  ding  dong,  ding  dong. 
Hark  how  they  mingle  with  my  song  I] 


(;  .DOCTOR    SYNTAX  : 

\ 

Mrs.  Syn.  Oh,  this  is  more  than  I  can  bear  ! 

Doc.  Enouf^h  to  make  a  parson  swear  ! 

Both.  You  hussey,  mind  your  spinning ! 

Kit.  The  summer  is  beginning,  &c. 

{Music. — Dr.  Syntax  starts  from  his  chair,  and  appears 
delighted  with  the  result  of  his  cogitations. — Mrs. 
Syntax  and  Dolly  rise,  alarmed,  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
his  sudden  extasy. 

Mrs.  Syn.     Mercy  preserve  us  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Doc.  Good  Mrs.  Syntax  cease  your  clatter : 

For  such  a  plan  has  come  athwart  me, 
Which  some  kind  sprite  from  heav'n  has 

brought  me. 
That  if  you  will  your  councils  join. 
To  aid  this  golden  scheme  of  mine. 
You  shall,  in  silks  and  muslins  fine. 
The  Graces,  wife,  far,  far  outshine. 

Mrs.  Syn.     You  charm  my  heart !  you  quite  delight  it ! 

Doc.  I'll  make  a  tour — and  then  I'll  write  it. 

You  well  know  what  my  pen  can  do  ; 
And  I'll  employ  my  pencil  too. 
I'll  ride  and  write,  and  sketch  and  print. 
And  thus  create  a  little  mint ; 
I'll  prose  it  here,  and  verse  it  there. 
And  picturesque  it  every  where. 
At  Doctor  Pompus  give  a  look, — 
He  made  his  fortune  by  a  book  : 
And  if  my  volume  does  not  beat  it. 
When  I  return,  I'll  fry  and  eat  it. 
'  My  clothes,  my  cash,  my  all  prepare ; 
Let  Ralph  look  to  the  giizzle  mare  ; 
Tho'  wond'ring  fools  may  laugh  and  scoff, 
This  very  morning  I'll  be  off; 


A    PANTOMIME. 


And  'ere  old  Time  a  month  has  run, 
Our  business,  lovce,  will  be  done. 
I  will  in  search  of  Fortune  roam. 
While  you  enjoy  yourself  at  home. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Plan  approved  of — Preparations  for  Travelling — Love  in 
a  Village — When  the  Cat's  away,  the  Mice  will  Play — A 
Discovery  and  a  Declaration,  followed  by  a  Refusal  and  a 
Rumpus — Turn  out — "  Parents  have  Flinty  Hearts,  Chil- 
dren must  be  Wretched. 

Outside  of  Dr.  Syntax's  House. 

"  Good  luck  !  Good  luck !  she  loudly  cried  ; 
"  Vale  !  Oh,  Vale  !  he  replied." 

{Music. — Enter  Ralph,  leading  the  Doctor'' s  mare. 
Grizzle,  with  a  croivd  of  villagers  and  schoolboys. — 
Tlie  Doctor  enters,  fully  equipped  for  his  journey, 
ivith  Mrs,  Syntax  and  Dolly. 

CHORUS  OF  VILLAGERS,  &c. 

Success  to  the  Doctor  ;  success  to  his  plan  ; 

May  he  safely  his  journey  pursue ; 

And  return  to  his  home  and  his  friends  a  rich  man. 

So  hollo  !  boys ;  hollo  !  boys  ;  do. 

Huzza  !  Huzza  !  Huzza  ! 

( The  Doctor  mounts  his  mare,  and  bows  to  the  crowd, 

Mrs.  Syn.  Good  luck  !  good  luck! 
Doc.  Vale  !  oh,  Vale  .' 


DOCTOR   SYNTAX 


SCEXE    III. 

The  Departure — An  Elopement — A  Hue  and  Cry — Hysterica, 
with  Concomitants — "  A  Race  for  a  Wife" — "  Catch  him 
who  can." 

A  Heath :  on  one  side,  Romantic  Ruins,  on  the  other,  a  defaced 
Finger-post ;  a  Bank  in  frmit. 

"  Thus  to  a  tree  they  quickly  bound  him  ; 
"  Tlip  cruel  conts  went  round  and  round  him  ; 
"  And  havinjj  of  ail  power  bereft  him, 
"  They  tied  him  fast, and  there  they  left  him." 

(Music.)  Enter  Three  Robbers  ;  they  listen  for  the  approach 
of  travellers.— Noise  heard  without,  and  they  retire  into  the 
ruins.— Enter  Doctor  Syntax. 

Doc.       Well,  1  declare,  I've  lost  my  way; 
This  finger-post  direct  me  may  : — 
Provoking  chance  !  some  senseless  wight. 
Who  to  fair  learning  owes  a  spite. 
Has  every  letter-mark  defaced. 
Which  might  have  help'd  me  o'er  the  waste. 
I  fear  it  will  be  all  in  vain 
To  find  my  way  across  the  plain  ! 
Well,  here  my  fortune  I  will  try. 
And  wait  till  some  one  passes  by. 
Upon  this  bank  awhile  I'll  sit. 
And  let  poor  Grizzle  graze  a  bit ; 
And  that  my  time  may  not  be  lost, 
I'll  sketch  that  ruin  and  this  po.st. 


A    PANTOMFMR.  9 

A  Capture— A  Rescue— (iralitude  Triumphant-— An  Unplea- 
sant Arrival— -"The  Gn^y  Mare  the  Better  Horse"— A 
Separation. 

(Music.)   Tlie  Fairy  Fantassina  appears. 

Fan  .   Children  of  Fancy  ! — for  both  old  and  young 
Of  your  description  are  from  Fancy  sprung — 
Hear  my  decree  : — This  youthful  swain  and  fair 

.    ,        Love  truly,  and  their  bliss  shall  be  my  care  ; 
But,  for  a  trial,  'ere  their  hands  I  join. 
Must  roam  as  Harlequin  and  Colombine. 

(They  change. 

To  Mrs.  S  Y  N .]  You,[for  ill-ni!ture,  I  to  Clo  Vv  n  transform. 
As  you  love  chasing,  they  shall  keep  you  warm. 

(She  changes. 

To  Do(;.]  Yon,  for  ingratitude,  I'll  punish  soon  : 
Appear  a  lean  and  slippered  Pantaloon. 

(He  changes. 

Away  !  and  in  that  character  grotesque, 
Go  seek  where'er  vou  will  the — 

I 

The  Fairy  touches  the  scene  icith  her  wand,  and  the  heath 
changes  to  Ruins,  which  express  the  word  Picturesque,  as 
designated  in  the  vignette  to  the  poem,  forming 


SCENE  TV 


"  Thus  I  (which  few  1  think  can  boas! 
*'  Have  made  a  huulscapc  of  n  post  " 


10  DOCTOR    SYNTAX 


SCENE  V. 

A  Mountainous   View. 
Pursuit. 


SCENE  VI. 

Inside  of  a  Grocer  s  Shop, 


A  Sweet  Scene,  with  Sour  Sauce — Milling  the  Glaze — 
Tricks  upon  Travellers — The  Effects  of  Gunpowder 
and  Cannon  Ale— A  Dead  Hit— A  Theft- 
He  that  would  wear  a  watch,  this  must  he  do. 
Pocket  his  watch,  and  watch  his  pocket  too. 

More  Slaughter— A  Shop  and  a  Shutter. 


A    PANTOMIME.  11 


SCENE  VII. 

Inside  of  a  Hair- Dresser's. 

Harlequin's  Wand  more  effective  than  Rowland's  Ma- 
cassar Oil Clown  sets  up  for  himself A  Black 

Joke What  a  Beauty  ! How  to  make  the  Hair 

Curl A  Trifling  Accident A  Dance  of  Block- 
heads. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Old  Strongback's   Wonderful  Mill. 

''The  Wonderful  Mechanical  Mill  for  Grinding  Old 
People  Young" — "  Wastings" — "  Exchange  no  Rob- 
bery"— Clown  Shoots  at  a  Pigeon,  and  Kills  a  Crow 
— A  Duel  in  Black  and  White — A  Barber  Box'd. 


12  IJOC  i  t>R    SYNTAX  : 


SCEJsE  IX. 

Outside  of  a  Boot-maker's  and  Pastry-cook's. 

Flying  Oysters—"  Fire  and  Water" — Bellows  and  Bel- 
lowing—  Boots  under  Prime  Cost — A  Body  and  No- 
body— The   Effect  of   Air — More  Frightened  than 

Hurt A    Knock-down   Argument The   Clown 

Smoked,  and  gets  the  Bag — Oh,  the   Devil ! — and 
Patent  Method  of  Sweeping  Chimnies. 


SCENE  X. 

Interior  of  Jedediah  Cleishbothani' s  School-room, 

A  Concealment — An  Ineffectual  Search — Clown  a  great 
Dunce,  and  no  Observer  of  Forms — 

"  A  rod  ill  pickle, 

"  His  toby  to  tickle."  - 

Striking  Situations. 


A    PANTOMIME.  13 


SCENE  XI. 

Back-front   View  of  a  Country  Inn. 
Fancy  Dance — A  Chapter  of  Accidents, 


SCENE  XII. 

My  Uncle's,  and  Toby  Toggery's  Shop. 

A  Pledge  of  Love — A  Young  Spouter — Wall  Fruit- 
Butterfly  and  Brickbats — Left  in  the  Lurch — More 
Spouting — A  General  Uproar. 


SCENE  XIII. 

Interior  of  a  Lodging  House. 


A  Bad  Night's  Rest— -Midnight  Visitors-— An  Old 
Friend  with  a  New  Face,  or  tlie  Clock  Strikes  One— 
Clown  makes  the  House  too  Flot  to  hold  'em,  and 
all  Scramble  lor  it. 
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SCENE  Xl\  . 

Dark  and  Dismal. 

Overtaken  at  last— The  Old  Story. 

Fairv-    Enough!     Eiiouffh ! 

To  Pant.  &  Clown.]  The  crimes  that  you  have  done 
Are  pardoned  for  the  perils  you  have  run  : 
Repent,  reform,  and  I  will  be  your  friend. 

To  Harl.]  For  lyou — your  toils  shall  have  a  blissful 
end  : 
Hymen  shall  strait  your  hands  and  hearts  unite 
In  the  fair  palace  of  your  guardian  sprite. 


scem:  XV. 

'Superb   Temple  of  luiuey. 
riNAIJ,. 

Mirtli  ruid  joy,  shall  now  employ 
Every  hour  tluit  Fate  allows  yo  ; 

Mouniinjr,  care,  and  sorrow  ne'er 
From  ihe  blissful  trance  shall  rouse  ye. 


A    FANTOMIME.  16 

Hymen  here  your  hearts  and  hands 

Every  night  shall  gaily  join. 
Unless  you  [to  the  audience]  forbid  the  banns. 

Of  Harlequin  and  Columbine. 
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(OPPOSITI".    THE    THEATRE.) 
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MODERN  COLLEGIANS  ;  or.  Over  the  Bridge  : 
a  Comic  Sketch.  By  W.  T.  Moncrieff,  Esq.  As  Per- 
formed at  ihe  Royal  Coburg  Theatre.     Is.  Gd. 

VAMPIRE ;  or.  The  Bride  of  the  Isles  :  a  Roman- 
tic Melo-Drama.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Esq.  Performed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  English  Opera  House.     2s. 

WINE  DOES  WONDERS ;  a  Comedy,  in  Three 
Acts :  as  Performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket. 
2s.  Cd. 

BATTLE  OF  BOTH  WELL  BRIGG  ;  a  Scottish 
Romance,  in  Two  Acts:  founded  on  the  Story  of  'Old 
Mortality,'  in  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord.  As  Per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.     2s. 

HEBRI'AV  ;  a  Drama,  in  Five  Acts :  partly  founded 
on  the  Romance  of  Ivanhoe.  By  G.  Soane,  Esq.  As 
Performc  d  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.     2s.  6d. 

DAVID  lUZZIO  ;  a  Serious  Opera,  in  Three  Acts: 
fotnided  upon  Scottish  History.  By  Col.  Ralph  Ha- 
milton. As  Performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dniry 
Lane.     2s.  M. 

ABHOIT;  or,  Mary  Queoi  of  Scots:  a  Melo- 
Drama.     As  Performed  at  the  Regency  Theatre.     Is. 

DISAGREEABLE  SURPRISE  ;  or,  TakeuX^p  aM 
Taken  fji:  a  Musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.  As  Per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drur>'  Lar.e.     2s. 

MA\\GI-:R  in  DISTRESS;  a  Prelude.  By  G. 
Cohnan  the.  Elder.  As  Performed  at  the  Theatre 
Roval.  MaviTiarket.  M'ith  a  Striking:  Likeness  of 
Mr.  YA'i'RS.     Is.  Od. 

SO.\(.S.  Dl  ETS,  Cll()RUSSES,&c.  in 

GIOVAWI    LN   LONDON.     Is.  (>d. 

(ilOVANM  I\  TlfF.  roi'NTRY.     Is. 

'.inVANM   IN  PAins.     Is. 


SONGS, 


DUETS,  CHORUSSES, 

Sfc.    Sfc. 

SERIOUS  AND  COMIC, 

AS  SVNO  IN 

The  New  Broad  Comic  Extravaganza  Entertainment, 

YCLEPT 

GIOVANNI  Ijy  LOJVDO.^,- 

OR, 

THE  LIBERTINE  RECLAIMED ; 

COMPRISING 

ALL  THE  SUBSEQUENT  ADVENTURES  OF  THAT 
CELEBRATED  CHARACTER, 

AS  PERFORMED  AT 

C^e  Ci^eatte  !Rotal  Wtutv  lane* 

O  Imitatores  servum  pecus  !  —  HoR. 


LONDON: 

PRINTED  FOR  JOHN   LOWNDES,   25,  BOW  STREET, 
COVEKr  GARDEN. 


'i.  Si  ..IaP' 


rt.tf  ^^Lk:^-  ^%'i-)ii-i 


G.  AcLO,  Prinler,  GrQTJllc  Street,  Londen, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 

OF 

The  New  Broad  Comic  Extravaganza  Entertainment,  in  Two 
Acts,  comprising  a  grand  Moral,  Satirical,  Tragical,  Comical,  Ope- 
ratical,  Melodramatical,  Pantomimical,  Critical,  Infernal,  Terres- 
trial, Celestial,  one  word  in  all,  GallymaiifricaluUupodridacal, 
Burletta  Spectacle,  yclept 

GIOVANNI  IN  LONDON; 
OR,  THE  LIBERTINE  RECLAIMED. 

Don  Giovanni,  the  Libertine  Reclaimed     .     .     JSUidame  Vestris. 
'LeporeWo,  his  yalet  of  all  fVurk        ....     Mr.  Ha  n  ley. 
Mr.FlorentineFinicken,a«  amorous  HuberdasherMr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  Deputy  English,  an  eminent  Common-Coun- 
cilman         Mr.  G  ATT  IK. 

Pluto,  King  of  the  Infernal  Regions      .     .     .  Mr.  Meredith, 

Mercury,  Turnkeif  and  Messenger  to  Pluto     .  Mr.  Fining, 

Charon,  the  Ferryman  at  Styx      .     .     .     i     .  Mr.  Smith. 

Firedrake,  a  Singing  Dfemon       .....  Mr.  Read. 
Drainemdry,  Landlord  of  the  Punchbowl  and 

Magpie Mr.  EvtIbr. 

Porous,  ajlourishing  Coachmaker     ....  Mr.  Cajrutt. 

Simpkins,  an  eminent  Tailor Mr.  Maxwell, 

Popinjay,  Foreman  to  Finicken Mr.  Elliott, 

Proserpine,  Queen  of  the  Infernal  Regions   .     MiSs  Phillips. 

Mrs.  Leporello,  Wife  to  LeporellOf  late  Donna 

Anna Miss  Portr. 

Miss  Constantia  Quixotte,  a  young  Lady  of  For- 
tune and  romantic  ideas Mif^s  Carew. 

Mrs.  English,  the  Deputy's  young  Wife     .     .     Miss  Cubitt. 

Mrs.  Drainemdry,  \  (Mrs.  JIarlowe. 

Mrs.  Porous,  >  Rescued  Souls  -c  Mrs.  Pearce. 

Mrs.  Simpkins,       |  ( Mrs.  Margervu 

Squalling  Fan,  Ci-devant  Bride        ....     ISIrs.  Bland, 

e        1  1  T-    .^  TT-     •  f  Miss  Smith. 

buccubus  ana  lavtarus,  cwjoroM*  i^wnes    .      "i  \f     c     „ 

OTHER  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  EXTRAVAGANZA. 

Patchwork  Medley ;  the  Genius  of  Masquerade ;  Tract  and 
Scent,  BoTc-street  OjjUcers ;  Bill  Gubbins,  a  Hackney  Coachman; 
Nokes  and  Styles,  Westminster  Bailiff n  ;  Spunge  and  Shirk,  King'x 
Be»ch  Prisoners  ;  Butcher,  Barber,  Cobler,  and  Hatter,  opposing 
Creditors  to  Giovanni ;  Little  Fiends ;  Little  Leporellos ;  Shades 
of  Don  Fernando ;  Commandant  and  Fisherman ;  a  Patriot, 
Quakers,  Captain,  Commodore,  Sailors,  Englishman,  Scotchman, 
Irishman,  Welchraan,  Frenchman,  Countryman,  Exciseman,  Cre- 
ditors, Debtors,  Musicians,  Banditti,  Punch  and  Jr.dy,  Old  Maids, 
Quakeress,  Officer's  Lady,  Sailor's  Lass,  V/elch,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Lasses,  Sec.  by  the  rest  of  the  Company. 
•  -    .  A  «■>  ' 

A      A^ 


THE  SCENERY 

WILL  Bfi 

Displayed  in  the  foUoxving  Fanciful  Lights  : 

The  Infernal  Regions,  Jy  Fire  and  Torch-light. 

The  River  Styx,  by  Tuilight. 

The  Magpie  and  Punchbowl  Public-house,  by  Lamp-'light. 

St.  Giles's,  by  Gas-light. 

Maiiquerade  al  Fresco,  by  a  Variegated  Light, 

Chalk  Farm,  by  Day-light. 

A  Street,  by  Star-light. 

Westminster-Hall,  in  a  new  Light. 

Interior  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  its  true  Light.     - 

Charing-Cross,  by  a  Blue-light. 

Grand  Saloon,  by  a  Fan-light. 


t^  The  Songs  and  Stanzas  printed  in  Roman  Characters, 
ztere  omitted  in  the  Representation. 


SONGS,  DUETS, 

Sfc.  Sfc. 


A  G  T    I. 

AIR  AND  CHORUS.  —  Fihedrake,  Giovanni,  and  D jcmoni. 

'   .:  -  (fly  not  yet). 

Fired RAKE. 
Come  along, 'tis  just. the  hour  -.^t^t  ,. 

When  Damons  have  the  greatest  power  .,  i, ,       ' , 
.      To  feed  the  Libertine's  desires,  ^^.      !■ 

And  make  him  burn  with  realjires ; 
So  bring  yourjiambeaux  near. 
Giovanni. 


Oh  pray  I  oh  stay ! 
No  log  am  I ;  your  flames  restrain  ; 
Burn  not  yet,jor  oh !  'tis  pain  j 

Then  take  your  links  away. 

DEMONS.     ;.  r    •    '■',   ■*"    "    '■' 

Nay,  nay !  Nay,  nay. 
We  are  just  like  gas-lights  here, 
We  ulzcai/s  burn  when  night  is  near  ; 

Make  light  of  it  zee  pray. 

CHORUS.  —  Firedrake  and  Daemons. 

[^Round  about  the  Maypole.]] 
Round  about  the  sinner  let  us  trot, 

Scot, 

Lot,         •.-.-.^.t^-'  -    c 

Hissing  hot, 

Turning, 

Burning, 

Torchiiig, 

Scorching, 
Perplexing,  vexing,  and  what  not, 
Round  about  the  sinner,  S^c. 


6 

AIR.  —  Giovanni.  —  [Pray,  Goody.;] 
Prau,  Damons,  please  io  moderate  the  fury  ofyourjire, 

fforjiash  those  sparks  of  sulphur  from  each  link  ; 
Remember,  Vm  butjiesh  and  blood,  and  kindly  check  your  ire, 
Jndf  'pon  my  soul,  I'll  treat  t/ou  all  to  drink. 
Ply  me, 
Try  me, 
Prove  me,  ere  you  try  me ; 
Do  rtot  roast  me. 
Pray  but  toast  me ; 
ril  soonjind  the  chink, 
Pray,  Damons,  please,  S^c. 

AIR.  —  Giovanni. 
[;;German  Melody  by  Kunzen,  from  "  Die  Wemlese."]] 
Gentle  Fury,  see  me  languish. 
And  in  pity  quench  my  fame  ; 
Itovely  iirimstone,  ease  my  anguish, 
2^0  tongue  my  warmth  can  name  : 

I  burn,  1  burn, 

Gentle  fury,  ^—yes, 
Burn  Txnth  ajtame  I  must  not  expresi. 

Pretty  devil, 

Oh  be  civil ! 
I  am  scorching  zcith  love  t 

I'm  onfre 

With  desire. 
Then  a  match  let  it  prove. 

AIR.  —  Giovanni,  —  Cl've  kiss'd  and  I've  prattled.^ 

Pve  kiss'd  and  Fve  prattled  mthffty  she-devils. 

And  chan^'d  them  sans  ceremonie  ; 

JBut  oj  all  the  sweet  Furies  that  e'er  drove  man  mad. 

Flour  of  Brimstone's  the  Fury  for  me.  [To  1st  Fury. 

Cream  of  Tartar's  the  Fury  for  me.       [Aside  to  2d  Fury . 

CHORUS.—  DEMONS.—  CTurn  out.;] 
From  our  regions  infernal  turn  out,  tiiru  out, 

From  our  regions  infernal  turn  oult ; 

Since  first  here  you  came. 

You've  set  Hell  in  a  fame, 
Ho  WW,  Giovanni,  turn  out,  turn  out. 


A  match  for  the  Devil,  turn  out,  turn  out, 
A  match  for  the  Devil,  turu  out  ; 
For  us,  Don  Giovanni, 
You've  prov'd  one  too  many ; 

So  as  quick  as  you  can,  Don,  turn  out,  turn  out. 


GLEE.  —  Sung  behind  the  Scenes. 
[[Condemned  Souls,  Canadian  Boat  Spng.^ 
P/y  the  oar,  Charon,  and  speed  the  ^o«f, 
While  o'er  Sti/x'  dusky  waves  we  float --^    .  , 
Erebus'  tide!  the  trembling  moon 
Will  see  us  in  Purgatory  soon. 

But  ere  our  souls  from  hence  shall  fly, 
We'll  raise  our  parting  hymn  on  high  : 
Row,  Charon,  row,  the  Styx  runs  fast. 
The  Devil  is  near,  and  the  daylight's  past. 

AIR.  —  Giovanni.  —  [[Love  amongst  the  Roses.]] 

Stem  Pluto  sought  th'  infernal  bowers^ 
With  Proserpine  to  pass  the  hours, 
'Midst  pitch  and  tar.  andjire  andsmok^f 
The  brilliant  gas  and  pleasant  coke. 
The  Devils  zcere  at  play,  it  sure  is,  ;\ 

And  found  Giovanni  'niongst  the  Furies. 
Oh  happy  day !  oh  joyous  hour ! 
They  kick'd  Giovanni  from  the  bower. 


GLEE.  .*-  Mrs.  Drainemdry,  Mrs.  Porous,  and  Mrs.  SisiPKiks. 

ZJVe  be  Three  poor  Mariners.'^ 

Charon,  we  be  three  poor  souls 

But  newly  come  from  earth. 

Our  bodies  we  have  left  behind>  \^  '•"    - 

Expecting  a  warm  birth. 

Here  we  are  all  aground,  aground,  aground,    ', 

For  many  a  wanton  trick  ;  ^"^ 

Then  row  along,  thou  jolly  boy, 

A«d  take  us  to  Old  Nick. 


.rjTt- 
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B\LLAT>.  —  Chjron. 

\Tarewell,  my  trim-built  JVherry.^ 
Oh  farewell  my  trim-built  wherry, 
Oars  and  Styx  and  souls  farewell-' 
Never  more  at  Lethe's  lerry 
Shall  old  Charon  lake  his  spell. 

.A.^IKiwti '*'  .      Ti  (-  T    ^      ~  ;•»',••>",>*•.■  "-1       .  -        ,  - .. 

■     '   .:  ■  -        •  -     -     .       •■  ).>  •!   'T  ) 

BALLAD.  —  Leporello.  -  -  ZPld  Air.  ^ 

I  have  a  little  sixpence,  j 

A  pretty  little  sixpence,      -v      ,•.  ^^,,.^ 

1  love  my  little  sixpence  dearer  than  my  life;^    ^^^^^^' 
But  I'll  spend  a  penny,  A)^, 

I'll  lend  a  penny,  ^*\\ 

And  I'll  take  fourpence  home  to  my  wife. 

-  i  J?  ^ix 
I  have  a  little  fourpence,  ,      W 

A  pretty  little  fourpence 
1  love  my  little  fourpence  more  dearly  than  my  life  j 

But  I'll  spend  a  peuny,  ^  t\V'*4 

I'll  lend  a  penny. 
And  I'll  take  twopence  home  to  my  wife. 

I  have  a  little  twopence, 

A  pretty  little  twopence, 
1  love  my  little  twopence  more  dearly  than  my  life'; 

But  I'll  spend  a  penny, 

I'll  lend  a  penny. 
And  I'll  take  —  nothing  home  to  my  wife. 

I  have  a  little  nothing, 

A  pretty  little  nothing, 
1  love  my  little  nothing  more  dearly  than  my  life; 

ril  spend  nothing, 

I'll  lend  nothing. 
I'll  take  nothing  home  to  my  wife. 

TRIO.  —  Messrs.  Draincmdiiy,  Porous,  aiKl  Simpj<jn». 

[[ISly  Lady's  Nag.^  A 

We  are  three  jolfy  zddoners,  that  hare  just  lost  our  nives. 
And  ne'er  sitice  rce  ziere  bachelors  so  blest  have  been  our  lives ; 
They  lie  in  yon  church-yard,  and  there  xtell  let  them  be. 
Peace  to  ttu  r  souls^  they  re  nozc  at  rest,  and  so  for  ence  are  rt 
And  OUT  tbl  de  rol  hi,  S^c. 
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STAVE.  —  Leporello.  —  [[Galloping  Dreary  Dun.^ 

A  master  I  /tad  —  a  wicked  and  sij/ 

Amorous Jighling  Don, 
He's  gone  to  the  Devil,  and  so  woiit  I\        ■., 

No,  ril  take  care  of  number  One. 

LIFE  OF  GIOVANNf.— Leporello.— [[Heigho,  says  Rowley .^ 
.  There  liv'd  in  Spain,  as  stories  tell  oh, 

One  Don  Giovanni, 
Among  the  girls  a  deuce  of  a  fellow  ; 
And  he  had  a  servant  the//  call'd  Leporello, 
With  his  primo,  buffo,  canto,  basso, 

Heigh 0,  sigh'd  Don  Giovanni. 

He  serenaded  Donna  Anna, 

Did  Don  Giovanfii, 
He  swore  she  was  more  sweet  than  manna  ; 
Then  into  her  zcindoze  he  stole  to  trepan  her, 
With  his  xoheedle,  tweedle,  lango,  dillo, 

O  wicked  Don  Giovanni! 

The  Commandant,  her  guardian  true,  ■"•' 

Caught  Don  Giovanni ;  > 

Sai/s  he,  you're  a  blackguard,  run,  Sir,  do,  - 

I  will,  says  Giovy,  and  then  run  him  through, 

With  his  carte-o,  tierce-o,  thrust-o,  pierce-o, 
And  aicay  run  Don  Giovanni. 

A  wedding  he  met,  and  the  bride  'gan  to  woo, 

Fie,  Don  Giovanni ! 
I  aril  running  away,  will  you  run  away  too  ? 
Said  he.     Yes,  says  she,  1  don't  care  if  I  do, 
With  my  helter,  skelter,  questo,  presto. 

What  a  devil  was  Don  Giovanni ! 

To  a  church-yard  he  came,  being  once  at  a  loss. 

Lost  Don  Giovanni, 
Where  the  Commandant's  Statue  sat  on  a  stone-horse. 
Like  King  Charles'  Statue  that's  at  Charing  Cross, 
With  his  saddle,  bridle,  falchion,  truncheon, 

Will  you  give  me  a  call?  said  Giovanni. 

To  call  on  Giovanni,  the  Statue  wasn^t  slow, 

Bold  Don  Giovanni, 
Will  you  sup,  Mr.  Statue  i  said  he :  —  it  cry'd  No, 
For  you  must  sup  with  me  in  the  regions  below, 
Off  my  brimstone,  sulphur,  pitch-oh,  smoke-oh. 

I'll  be  damn'd  if  I  do,  cri/d  Giovanni ! 
B 
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TRIO.  —Messrs.  Drainbmdrv,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 
Oh  what  pleasure  mil  abound 
When  my  tcife  is  under  ground ! 
JfUieif  cover  her,  Vll  dance  over  her.       Tot  lol  hi. 

SESTETTO.  —  Messrs.  and  Mesdames  Drainemdrv,  Porows> 
and  Simpkins. —  [[Deadly  Lively .^    ' 

Mesdames  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 

You  cruel  perjured  villains  ! 

Messrs.  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 

Oh  zounds,  let  go  our  hair!  ^  V 

Mesdames  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 

Disown  your  laxvful  zvives  now,  you  scoundrels,  if  you  dare  / 

Messrs.  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 

Our  wives !  a  pretty  joke  —  it  is  some  hoax,  thafs  clear, 
Their  bodies  in  the  church-yard  lie. 

Mesdames  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 
Yes  —  but  our  souls  are  here. 
Messrs.  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 
I'ol,  lol,  lol,  de  rol,  S^c. 

Mesdames  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins. 
I'ol,  hi,  lol,  de  rol,  ^c. 

CHORUS  OF  NEIGHBOURS. 
[[Oh  !  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ?[] 
Iferc,  here,  what  can  the  matter  be  '/ 
Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Oh  dear,  ichat  can  tlie  matter  he? 
iV hat's  all  this  hubbub,  we  pray  ?  ' .  >- 

TRIO.  —  Messrs.  Drainemdry,  Porous,  and  Simpkins, 
This  fellow  has  come  from  the  regions  infernal, 
Jnd  brought  back  our  iciven,  rc/io  as  dead  were  as  door-nail, 
Distnrbiug  our  quiet  zt>ith  click  clack  eternal;  ,:•    -i 

To  the  round-house  pray  bear  them  anwy  /,  %  .„  ^,  .  V 
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CHORUS  OF  NEIGHBOURS. 
Hey]  what!  brought  back  your  wives  to  you  i 
Why  not  1  —  Maijn't  he  bring  our^  back  toQ? 
We'll  not  have  with  him  ought  to  do  j       "  - 

Let  those  meddle  with  him  that  may.  '-■'" 

GLEE.  —  Grand  Chorus,  —  [[Away  with  Melancholy.)] 
Jlway  withjight  and  quarrel, 
•  >'  Black  eye,  crack' d  heads,  that  brings      "iT^T"'.; 

het  us  attack  the  barrel, 
jindjoUily,joUily  sing 

Tol,lql. 

Lei^s  drink  like  hearty  fellows 
Oitr  Country  and  our  King, 
Burn  old  King  Rose's  bellows, 
Andjollily  dancf  and  sing 
Tol,lol. 

AIR.  —  Mrs.  Leporello.  [[Oh  !  rest  tliee  Babe.;] 
Oh  hush  thee,  my  darling,  the  hour  zcill  soon  come, 
When  thy  Sire  from  the  ale  house  half-drunk  will  reel  hom^  ; 
Oh  rest  thee,  babe,  rest  thee,  babe,  sleep  zchileyou  may, 
For  when  he  comes,  there'll  he  the  devil  to  pay. 

TRIO.  —  Leporello,  Giovanni,  and  Squalling  Fanny. 
[[Young  Love.[3 
Solo.  —  Leporello. 
Your  love  she  lives  in  yon  humble  shed,  -  •'     ''''--■>' 

W here  turnips  selling,  <-■  /  o"'  i^  . 

And  "  greens  oh"  yelling. 
She  gets  a  daily  bit  of  bread, 
And  wild  and  szceet  is  the  life  she  has  led ; 

Her  stall  has  Jiourish^d, 

Her  barrow's  nourisk'd  ..^ 

The  natives  z&ith savoys  and  beana :  '•* \ 

For  working  folks  must  still  be  fed ;  ':  i.^  * 

And  pickled  pork  eats  best  zcith  greens.     :.  ?  '.r.' '^^ 

Giovanni. 
Zounds!  what  poor  wretch  is  this  I  spy]  ~^'     "'    '-—■'- 

Who  has  come  hither  ^'■■^ '  ^^'^  v.o\Va  it?--'- 

Her  sweets  to  wither;  "  ^>"-'  ^^  'vjC.  ^^'.u.v.o-.^  .s>5i\ 

Her  beauty  now  is  allmy  eye;  ^^     >    V  '^^^^  li-'-s^-nyr-M \ 

Plague  out !  dotkt  let  the  witch  come  nigh.  '  •'^'^  '''^^^'^  "^>  o' 

B  2 
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*    -  '"  Fanny. 

Dear  Don  Giovanni, 
Don't  scorn  poor  Fatiny ; 
All  day  my  greens  for  you  Til  cry. 

Giovanni. 
My  once  lov'd  Fanny,  cry  away. 
But  not  for  me  —  no,  faith  — good  bye  ! 

'  DUETTO.  —  Mrs.  BiLLmosoATE  and  Lepokello. 
XWapjiing  Old  St  airs. "2 

Mrs.  BlLLINOSOATE. 

Your  Molly  has  never  been  false,  she  declares, 
Since  the  man  on  the  horse  came  and  took  you  — > 

LeI'ORELLO. 

Down  stairs. 

,         Mrs.  Billingsgate. 
When  you  vow'd  that  you  still  would  continue  the  same. 
And  you  gave  nie  the  ridicule  worked  with  your  name. 

SONG.  —  Leporello.  —  ^DeviVs  Bridge.'} 
Behold !  in  his  sweet  expressive  face, 
His  Daddy**  features  you  can  see  ; 
And  here  die  charming  smile  can  trace. 
That  is  so  beautiful  in  me  ; 
My  boy  like  me  is  lovely  ever, 
And  pity  'tis  we  e'er  should  sever. 

DUETTO.  —  Fanny  and  Giovanni.  —  [[Guaracha.]] 
Fanny. 

Oh  remember  the  time  in  La  Mancha's  Plains, 

I  had  just  been  to  church  to  be  reed, 

When  you  swore  that  my  Bridegroom  wasn't  burthen' d  ailh 

brains  \ 
And  clappd  Ino  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Giovanni. 
Oh  yes,  then  you  were  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  south, 
And  I  thought  you  tcere  truly, a  prize  : 
Ihit  now  crying  greens,  Fen,  has  widen'd  your  month, 
Crack'd  your  voice,  aye,  and  dimmed  your  bright  eyes. 
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SONG.  —  Leporello.  —  Z,Air,  Quite  Politely.^ 

If  in  London  Tozon  you'd  livty        ,     .-r      •' 

Quite  polileh/,  quite  politely, 
Let  me,  Sir,  this  lesson  give, 

And  be  complete  a  Beaux,  Sir : 
Cossacks  you,  like  sacks  must  wear, 

In  a  ihuf  us  cock  your  hair,  .1 

Jnd  wear  of  Wellingtons  a  pair,  /  d 

To  shine  from  top  to  toe,  Sir  I 
•^  TolderQl,SiC. 

You  must  get  a  pair  of  stays. 

Like  the  Ladies,  like  the  Ladies, 
Through  an  eye-glass  still  must  gaze, 

Jnd  stare  at  all  you  meet,  Sir;  .   , 

With  sham  collar  hide  your  nose. 

Wear  false  calves  like  other  Beaux, 
Jnd  still  a  brazen  front  disclose,  ^ 

With  brass  heels  to  your  feet.  Sir. 

Tol  de  rol,  &;d 

To  the  Opera  you  must  go, 

Don  Giovanni,  Don  Giovanm, 

Jnd  talk  as  fashionables  do. 

Most  loudly  zvhile  they're  singing  \ 
You  must  go  to  Ball  and  Play, 
Drink,  game,  swear,  and  he  all  day. 
Protect  some  graceless  chere  amie. 
Yourself  to  ruin  bringing. 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 

You  must  visit,  race,  and  figlit, 

Betting  on.  Sir,  two  to  one,  Sir ;  .  ^  ,^  ^ 

Four  in  hand  to  drive  delight, 

Like  Groom  and  Jt^ckey  clever. 
With  your  tailor  debts  contract, 

In  the  Bench  for  three  months  pack  d, 
Get  out  by  the  tvhite-washing  Jet, 

Jnd  be  as  clean  as  ever. 

Tol  de  rol,  <5fc. 
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DUET.  —  Giovanni  and  Constantia.  —  C[Voulez  vous  dausez.^ 
Giovanni. 
Will  you  dance  with  me,  dear  Ma'am'selle 
Cheer  mif  heart,  nor 
Slight  your  partner, 
I  can  Quadrille  and  Waltz  as  well. 

La  poule  et  lajinale. 
In  the  Waltz  our  forms  we'll  twine, 
Thine  to  mine,  and  mine  to  thine  ; 
Jrid  all  as  sweet, 
Our  hearts  shall  meet, 
Should  zee  in  love's  circle  join. 

Constantia. 

Willinely,  Sir,  with  you  I'll  dance, 

Cheer  yout  heart,  nor 

Slight  your  partner ; 
For  ah,  who  could  refuse  to  prance, 

Requested  so  genteelly  1 

■  t  ■• 

BALLAD.  —  CossTAHTiA. 

[[Air,  Savourna  Deelish.'^ 
Oh,  long  shall  I  think  of  the  Miller's  fair  daughter, 
The  flower  of  the  valley,  poor  Eleanor  Grey, 
For  tlio'  Sorrow's  sure  hand  to  the  cold  grave  has  brought  her, 
Her  virtues  in  memory  ne'er  shall  decay  : 

Like  the  glow-worm  which  shines  the  night's  darkness  illuming, 
Like  the  breath  of  the  rose,   which  though  sweet  while   'lis 

blooming, 
Breathes  sweeter  when  death  is  its  beauty  entombhig, 
Is  the  memory  sweet  of  poor  Eleanor  Grey.  j 

If  to  love  be  a  crime,  and  there's  sin  in  believing,  i 

Then  scarce!}  a  sinner  was  Eleanor  Grey  ; 
For  Edward  was  tender,  and  form'd  for  deceiving, 
And  swore  to  protect  when  he  meant  to  betray  ; 
And  hke  the  mild  ni^ht-phmt  when  some  rude  foot  bends  it. 
Whose  only  reproach  is  the  perfume  it  lends  it,  — 
She  siglied,  my  heart  blesses  the  false  youth  who  rends-it, 
Then  died  as  she  blessed  hiro,  poor  Eleanor  Grey. 

DUET.  —  Constantia  and  Finickin. 
[^Oh  !  thou  wert  born  to  please  me.]] 
Const.      Oh,  thou  wert  born  to  teaze  mei 
Finick.     \ay,  don't  say  so,  my  love. 
Const,      i'w  $ure  you'll  never  please  me. 
Finick.     /'//  sure  your  pleasure  prove. 
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Const.  Oh !  nev€r,  never  ! 

Finick,  Fie,  Miss. 

Const.  You  cannot ! 

Finick.  Pr'ythee  try,  Miss. 

Const.  *Tvsould  be  to  little  purpose,  you  namby  pamby  thing  ! 

Finick.  Oh,  cruel !  from  my  tester  1  very  soon  shall  swing. 

AIR.  —  Leporello.  —  [^See  that  pretty  Creature  there.]] 

See  that  pretty  creature  there. 

Oh,  how  charming,  oh,  how  fair: 

Hug  her,  kiss  her.  Sir,  for,  zounds. 

She's  got  thirty  thousand  pounds.  ' 

AIR.  —  Giovanni.  —  [^Gramachree  Molly .^3 
Had  I  a  heart  to  falsehood  giv^n, 

To  you  I  should  be  true  ; 
I  sooner  could  be  false  to  Heaven, 

Than  to  those  eyes  of  blue. 

DUET.  —  Giovanni  and  Constantia. 
\^Together  let  us  range  the  Fields. ^2 
Together  let  us  trapse  the  streets, 
The  White  Horse  Cellar  gain, 
There  take  the  Mail  for  Gretna-Green, 
And  link  the  Blacksmith's  chain. 

DUO.  —  Leporello  and  Finikin.  —  [[Blue  Bells  of  Scotland.^] 
Finick.     Oh  where,  and  oh  where  is  my  own  dear  maiden  gone  f 
Lepor.      She s  gone  with  Don  Giovanni,  and  wont  a  maid  re- 
turn. 
Finick.     Then  its  heigho  my  heart,  for  sh^^s  left  me  all  forlorn. 

SONG.  —  Leporello.  —  \l,Bay  of  Biscay. ^2 
Loud  roars  the  dreadful  thunder,  '"' 

The  skies  their  shower-baths  broach  ;       ''  ' 
No  umbrella  under, 

'Tis  fit  we  call  a  coach  : 
The  night  is  dark  and  drear. 
UUoa,  old  Jarvy,  here,  ,0^,     Vi-  ivoj'i'*  .^'C,        ~'^- 

Drive,  good  fellow,  ^  y^^^i  ^v  ■>%,,.  ^- 

To  the  White-Horse  Cellar,^,,  v/wovi  ..« '  .^^  -. 
Or  we  shall  lose  the  Mad  —  tliajt^-fjc^ili^^-.^.,,,  jV  1     .  >  ,j.; 

END  OF  ACT  FIRST. 
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ACT    11. 

DUET.  —  Bobby  Brvsb  and  Jemmy  Twist. 
^IVillyou  come  to  the  Bozcer.'2 

Bobby. 
Come  along,  Jemmy  Twist,  for  this  here  is  Chalk-farm, 
And  those  ere  is  the  tiehls  vere  ihe  birds  do  so  svann; 
Jemmy,  Jenuny,  Jemmy,  Jemmy,  come,  C()me  along, 
And  ve'il  get  us  some  tea  for  to  make  ourselves  strong. 

JjcMiar. 
I  is  here,  Bobby  Brush  —  Oh  my  vig,  how  I  svets  ! 
Ve  an't  shot  nothing  yet,  to  put  into  our  nets : 
Bobby,  Bobby,  Bobby,  Bobbv,  let  us  go  back, 
for  I've  carried  my  gun  till  my  buck's  tit  to  crack. 

Bobby. 
Tho'  our  dogs  have  knock'd  up,  ve  ourselves  mustn't  yield, 
'Tis  the  first  of  Septembt- r  —  ve'ie  first  in  the  field  : 
Jemmy,  Jemmy,  Jemmy,  Jemmy,  come,  come  along, 
And,  blow  me,  if  ve  don't  have  a  shot  before  long.^ 

Jemmy. 

Ve've  no  licence  to  game,  ve've  not  got  master's  leave ; 
Then  our  ramiods  are  shop-yards,  our  horns  make  believe  ; 
Bobby,  Bobby,  Bobby,  Bobby,  let  us  go  back  ; 
At  the  Adam  and  Eve  I'll  treat  you  with  a  snack. 

AIR.  —  Giovanni.  —  C^The  Legacy.]] 
Giovanni. 
If  in  death  I  should  chance  recline, 

A  patent  coj/in  get  me,  do, 
Or,  else  the  resurrection  men  — 

Leporello. 
IVill  cheat  the  Devil  of  his  due. 

Giovanni. 
Bid  all  my  szceethearts  banish  sorrow, 

And  get  another  us  soon  as  they  zvill, 
And  try  if  you  ten  pounds  can  borrozc, 

To  pay  the  undertaker  a  bill. 


Should  it  so  happen,  I  am  done  o'er ; 

Take  the  goods  I  have  on  trust, 
Carry  them  to  some  brokers  door, 

j4iid  raise  on  them  a  little  dust  — 
'Twill for  my  funeral  sermon  pay ; 

Then  for  your  services  so  civil, 
Here,  Leporello,  hear  me  say 

ril  give  you  heartily  to  the  Devil. 

*      AIR.  —  Giovanni.  —  [[Black  Joke.;^ 

Our  ground  zee  have  taken,  our  pistols  zee  have. 
We  have  nothing  to  dd  but  the  signal  to  give 

Of  one,  tzoo,  three- — Jire  azcay  I 
(So,  dear  Sir,  your  best  I'd  advise  you  to  do, 
For  if  you  dorit  zuing  me,  faith,  1  shall  zeing  you. 
"Nozi)  ready,  Sir,  stand,  take  your  pistol  in  hand, : 
For  Tm  going  to  sing  out  the  word  of  command  — 

Hip  —  one,  tzvo,  three  — fre  aioay ! 


AIR.  —  Mr,  Deputy  English. 

ril  get  me  a  pipe,  and  Fll  get  me  a  pot, 

And  in  that  rural  box  there,  Fll  sit  and  Fll  sot, 

yJnd  Fll  not  budge  afoot  till  my  dinner  Fve  got 

Off"  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England, 

Of  the  Old  English  roast  beef. 


DUO  and  CHORUS.  —  Giovanni,  Mrs.  English,  &c. 
I^Tyrolese  Air  to  Liberty.^] 
Giovanni. 
Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth,  ^ ' 

Merrily  oh,  merrily  oh,  ^  ,.    ,^,;  *  ... 

Now  Giovanni's  freedom  soundeth,        •    "  * 

Merrily  oh,  merrily  oh ; 
Here  the  pistol's  balls  fly  more  fleetly,      .  f- 
Here  the  syllabubs  eat  more  swdetly, 
Every  joy  this  place  surroundeth. 

Merrily  oh,  merrily  ok,  merrily,  merrilpoh. 

^.^■'^•^  it  vC-^    .^^   ./,„.,  /«.;-  ...'.^'^ 
:,  ■'■-■;i;\ ■■:■<-- 1- <(i^  \^\  yc-*!  oT 
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Mrs.  English. 

Cheerily  norvfrom  Hempstead's  valley f 

Cheerily  oh,  cheefilu  oh, 
Over  Primrose-hiU  uellsdUy, 

Cheerily  oh,  cheerily  oh  ; 
If  a  churinitig  girl  icon  by  bravery, 
Sweeter  be  than  one  kept  by  knavery, 
Round  Giovanni  H pistol  rally, 

Cheerily  oh,  cheerily  oh, 
Cheerily  oh,  cheerily  oh,  cheerily,  cheerily  ok. 


NOTTUftNO.  —  GiovASNi.  —  [^Copenhageri  Waltz.'^ 

Pretty  star  of  my  sonl !  heavep's  stars  all  outshining  ; 

Sweet  dream  of  my  slumbers  !  ah,  love,  pray  you  rise  ! 
Enchantress  !  all  hearts  in  your  fetters  entvviniug, 

To  my  ears  you  are  music,  and  light  to  my  eyes. 
To  my  anguisli  you're  balm,  to  my  pleasure  your  bliss, 
To  my  touch  you  are  joy,  there's  the  world  in  your  kiss ; 
Day  is  not  day  with  me,  if  your  presence  I  miss, 
Ah,  no!  'tis  a  ni"ht  cold  and  moonless  as  this. 


SONG.  —  Leporell.o. 

Giovanni  is  leading  his  usual  life  ; 

Oh,  he's  a  J  rolicksome  dandy  O  ! 
He's  come  here  to  make  love  to  another  maris  zvife, 

As  sxccet  as  sugar  candy  O ! 

Three  bottles  he  drank  at  a  tavern  to-day, 

Oh,  he's  a  tipsy  dandy  O ! 
So  'lis  odds,  but  there'll  be  the  devil  topai/, 

II  hat  a  galloping  roguish  dandy  O! 

I've  brought  him  a  ladder,  and  brought  him  a  lamp, 

To  fight  the  Cockney  dandy  O  ! 
For  a  notion  1  have,  zchen  he  means  to  decamp. 

That  heUlJind  them  devilish  handy  O! 

J  don't  know  how  'tis,  but  I  feel  to-night 

Not  to  be  quite  so  handy  Ol 
So  I'll  off  to  the  whiskey-shop,  down  by  the  right, 

And  get  me  a  quartern  of  brandy  O  ! 
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SONG.  CONSTJNTJA. 

C[AiR,  He  loves,  and  he  rides  aisai/.'^ 
At  Deputy  English's  dioor  was  seen 

A  Libertine  so  gay, 
The  Deputy's  Lady  let  him  in, 

So  winning  was  his  lay. 
Oh,  gentle  lady,  list  to  one 

Who  knows  he  can  betray  : 
Beware,  beware  of  this  false  young  Don, 

Who  loves  and  then  runs  away. 

DUET.  —  Giovanni  and  Mr.  Deputy  English. 
\^Air,  "  Chanson  D' Amour,''  pushing  on.]] 
Giovanni. 
/  gate  her  kisses  one, 
Half  oj'raid -^ 
I  gave  her  kisses  one, 
iiheJroKnd,  and  crifd  Have  done ! 
But,  go  on,  her  pretty  blue  eyes  plainly  said. 

I  gave  her  kisses  trco,  -  ■ 

Bolder  grown, 

I  gave  her  kisses  four 

Deputy. 
Oh,  zounds !  I'll  hear  no  more ! 
I've  heard  too  much  already,  Mr.  Don. 

TRIO.  —  CoNSTANTiA,  Leporello,  and  Giovanni. 
l^Air,  Soldier,  give  me  one  pound.]] 
Leporello. 
Giovanni,  give  me  one  pound. 

Constantia. 

Giovanni,  give  me  two. 

Leporello. 
Trial  it  comes  on  to-day ; 

Constantia. 
And  nothing  zee  can  do. 

Leporello. 
You  must  give  a  foe, 
Both  to  me  — 

D   2 
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CONSTANTIA. 

And  me. 
Leporello  and  Constantia. 
For  oh,  the  law's  a  mill  that  without  grist  will  never  go. 
Leporello. 
Giovanni  give  me  one  pound. 
Constantia. 

Giovanni  give  me  two. 

Constantia  and  Leporello. 
For  oh,  a  brief  without  a  fee,  will  never,  never  do. 

Constantia. 
Don't  you  know  the  law 

Leporello. 
Has  laid  on  you  its  claw  ? 

Both. 
And  oh,  the  law's  a  mill  that  without  grist  w  ill  never  go. 

Giovanni.         ^ 
Lawyer,  there  is  one  pound,  [To  Constantia. 

Lawyer,  there  are  two;  [To  Leporello. 

And  now  I  am  without  a  pound. 
Thanks  to  law  and  you. 

For  oh !  I  feel  the  lazo 
Has  clapp'd  on  me  its  pazo  ; 
And  oh,  the  law's  a  mill  that  zcithout  grist  will  never  go. 

AIR.  —  Giovanni.  —  ^The  Woodpecker.]] 

/  knew  by  their  wigs  that  so  greasefully  curl'd 
/Idoicn  their  lank  checks,  that  they  zcanted  a  fee. 
And  I  said,  if  I  had  Out  a  pound  in  the  world, 
These  devils  (flazci/ers  zcuidd  take  it  from  mc. 
All  was  still  in  the  Court,  not  a  sound  did  I  fear ; 
But  the  Baily  quick  tajtpiug  my  shoulder,  oh  dear .' 

SONG.  —  NoKEs,  —  Z.-^ir,  Over  tlic  water  to  Charley.]] 
Over  the  water  and  over  the  bridge, 

And  into  the  Kings  Bench,  Giovanni ; 
And  over  the  water  zee  nozo  must  trudge. 
Or  get  in  a  couch  Giovanni. 
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Gtovamti,  you  love  ale  and  wine, 
Giovanni,  you  love  brandy, 

Giovanni,  you  love  a  pretty  girl, 
As  sweet  as  sugar  candy. 


CHORUS  OF  DEBTORS.  CPeggy  of  Derby,  oh  l^ 

Oh,  laugh  at  the  hour, 

When,  in  John  Doe's  pozcer, 
We  debtors  to  the  Surrey  College  came-^ 
Lets  hasten  to  our  play, 

Three  months  soon  will  pass  aivay  : 

What  is  life  after  all  but  a  racket  game  ? 

Then  debtors  get  your  jackets, 
And  let  us  go  to  rackets  : 

Like  a  ball,  we're  up  and  down  at  fortune's  smile— the  wench- 
Like  our  balls,  we  here  remain 
But  one  day  to  ease  our  pain. 

Like  a  bat,  the  Act  will  soundly  knock  us  out  of  the  Bench. 

Air,  —  Giovanni.  —  [[Robin  Adair.]] 

Whafs  the  gay  town  to  me. 

In  the  King's  Bench  ? 
Oh,  when  shall  I  get  free 

From  the  King's  Bench ! 
Oh,  still  to  joy  and  mirth, 
Freedom  it  is  gives  birth. 
Confinement's  hell  on  earth, 

In  the  King's  Bench. 


Am.  —  GoNSTANTiA.  — -  [[Ccase  your  funning. jj 

Cease  your  dunning, 

Serjeant  Running  — 

Ton  shall  set  Giovanni  free: 

Then  how  soothing. 

Owing  nothing. 
What  a  happy  ma7i  he'll  be  ! 

Leaving  roving, 

True  to  loving. 
True,  he'll  to  Constantia  be. 
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GIOVANNI'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  OPPOSING  CREDITORS. 

[[Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled.]] 

Dufis,  that  give  Giovanni  trust, 
Duns  doubt  not  I  shall  be  just. 
But  take  the  benefit  I  must, 

For  'tis  for  liberty/ ! 
Now's  the  day,  and  nozo  the  hour, 

See  the  Bailiff  gri ml//  lour, 
See  approach  the  Sheriff's  power, 

niits  and  slavery . 

Who  would  be  a  Debtor,  eh  ? 

Who  in  the  King's  Bench  KOidd  stay  2 

Who  would  be  conjind  all  day  ? 

Let  him  prisoner  be ! 
Who  for  the  Insolvent  Lazts 
Freedom's  schedule  freely  drazcs, 
Freeman  stands  in  freedom's  cause, 

Come,  atid  on  with  me. 


TRIO.  —  Giovanni,  Constantia,  and  Leporello. 

[John  of  Paris.]] 

Giovanni. 
Three  months  in  durance  vile  I  pindy 
By  cruel  creditors  confiu'd; 

But  hence  zcith  pain, 

Fmfree  again, 
Yes, free  as  is  ihe  zcandering  wind, 
rU  love,  ril  drink,  III  game,  V II fight, 
V II  puss  in  bliss  each  coming  nigkt ; 
And  taste  zehole  ages  of'  delight. 
To  make  amends  J  or  fortune's  spite. 

Constantia. 

Giovanni  welcome,  once  more  free, 
ril  leave  you  to  your  liberty , 

But  should  you  e'er 

jigain  knoic  care. 
Perhaps,  you'll  cast  a  thought  on  me. 
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Leporello. 

,.V      Giovanni  noza  is  free  again, 

Away  with  care,  away  with  pain  I 

He  still  will  rove. 

He  still  will  love, 
And  make  amends  for  Slavery's  chain. 

BALLAD,  —  Leporello  (rery  ghostlij). 
[[Barney,  leave  the  Girls  alone.^ 

Ciovamii,  leave  the  girls  alone, 
For  oh  your  trieks  move  stock  and  stone  ; 
Giovanni,  leave  the  girls  alone, 
And  quiet  let  tliem  he. 

Pluto,  put  the  kettle  on, 
Pluto,  put  the  kettle  on  ; 
To  supper  once  I  usk'd  the  Don, 
ril  ask  him  now  to  tea. 

SONG.  —  Mrs.  Leporello.  —  [[Nobody  coming  to  marry  me.[3 

A  maid  at  sixty-six 
Must  not  refuse  a  man  ; 
But  ah  not  a  soul  can  IJix, 
Though  I'm  sure  I  do  all  that  I  can. 
Oh  dear,  irliat  zcill  become  of  me ! 
Dear,  dear,  zchat  shall  I  do? 
iSubody  coming  to  marry  me, 
ISobody  coming  to  zi'oo. 


FINALE.  —  [[Here's  a  Health  to  all  good  Lasses.[3 
Deputy. 
/  wish  success  to  Giovanni  ! 

FiMCKEN  and  Constantia. 
We  wish  success  to  Giovarmi .' 

Onines. 
All  wish  success  to  Giovanni ! 
For  tho'  he  has  deceived  matiy, 
Here  he  makes  amends  at  last- 
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Ladies. 
Worthy  patrons. 

Gentlemen. 

Kindly  shield  him^ 

Ladies. 
Do  not  blame  him — 

Gentlemen. 

Pardon  yield  him. 

Omnes. 

We  Toish  success  to  Giovanni! 
For  tho'  he  has  deceived  many. 
Overlook  his  errors  past. 


THE    END. 
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